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PREFACE. 


TO  enlarge  on  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
on  which  I  have  adventured  to  iinrite,  would  be  unne* 
cessary,  aiid  might  be  unwise.  Every  reader  muse 
know,  that  the  era  is  eventful  and  interesting  i  an  ex* 
patiation,  theref(M*e,  on  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
the  theme,  would  only  manifest  the  imprudence  of  the 
choice,  should  the  execution  prove  inadequate.  I  am 
fully  aware,  that  many  votaries  of  historical  literature- 
deem  it  more  diificult  to  write  a  history  of  present 
times,  than  of  remote  transactions :  experience,  how- 
ever,  does  not  confirm  the  opinion,  as  some  of  the  most 
authentic  and  impartial  works  have  recorded  events 
which  passed  during  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Citation 
of  instances  would  be  superfluous,  both  to  classicai^and 
modern  readers.  The  writer  who  is  competent  to  the 
task  of  composing  a  history,  may  execute  the  work  on 
a  cotemporary  subject,  as  easily  as  on  any  other.  The 
peculiar  difficulty  belonging  to  a  performance  of  this 
kind,  is  to  avoid  prejudice  and  partiality ;  yet  it  is  no 
more  impracticable  for  an  historian  to  deliver  the  trt^h 
respecting  living  characters,  than  for  a  witness  to  deliver 
faithful  testimony  according  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge. An  ardent  partisan  of  any  of  the  great  political 
leaders,  might  find  it  impossible  to  render  impartial  jus^ 
tice  in  a  narrative  which  includes  their  conduct ;  but  a 
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writer  that  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  parties,  has 
no  motive  to  distort  truth  for  the  sake  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  no  valid  ob- 
jection can  lie  against  the  choice  of  the  theme,  except 
such  as  may  refer  to  the  competence  of  the  author. 
On  this  subject  it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  ;  in  a 
few  words,  however,  I  shall  mention  the  reasons  wnich 
'  determined  me  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking, 
hoping  they  may  serve  as  an  apology  to  those  who  may 
think  that  I  have  made  an  essay  beyond  my  strength. 
Having  devoted  the  chief  part  of  my  Utentry  attention 
to  biographical  and  hrstortoal  studies  i  oonrceived  an  idea 
many  yekrs  ago  of  writing  a  history,  choofeitfig  for  my 
subject  the  transactions  and  events  with  which  I  was 
diiefly  conversant,  and  by  which  I  was  m6st  deeply  in- 
terested  and  impressed.  Britain,  from  the  revolution 
«d  the  pre^nt  time,  appeared  to  me  to  afford  a  scope  for 
narration  and  reflection,  equal  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  treated  in  history ;  and  I  cherished  a  hope  of  being 
able,  some  time  or  other,  to  complete  a  narrative  oi 
that  period. 

Commencing  literary  adventure  with  more  mode- 
rate  putsuits,  progressive  encouragement  emboldened 
me  to  attempt  the  Life  of  Burke.  The  subject  natural- 
ly  traced  my  attention  to  more  recent  transactions  and 
events  than  those  which  I  had  originally  proposed/r^^ 
to  narrate ;  and  with  proud  pleasure  I  contemplated 
the  efforts  of  my  country,  displaying  in  arduous  strug- 
gles  the  exhaustless  abundance  of  British  resources,  and 
the  invincible  force  of  the  British  character ;  still  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  times  in  which  I  live,  than 
«ven  those  which  had  immediately  or  shortly  preceded. 

The  reception  which  that  work  met  from  the  public, 
and  from  all  the  reviewers  at  the  time,  of  whatever 
party  or  political  sentiments,  inspired  me  with  hopes 
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that  I  might  be  ehabied  to  execute  a  wdrk  not  unintBr^ 
esting  or  unimportatit  to  others,  on  a  subject  die  exatau 
ination  of  which  was  so  pleasing  and  instructive  to  tay* 
seif.  Oth^'gendemen,  I  was  aware,  hod  handled  the 
same  period ;  but,  without  discussing  tfaehterarjr  merits 
of  either  Messrs.  Macfarlane  or  Belsham,  I  leadiljrfiaMri 
and  knew  the  worid  believed,  that  both  these  genttemeo 
wene  rather  repealers  of  party  notions  and  reports^  ihan 
t^iginal  composers  of  authentic  and  impartial  history ; 
the  grourKl,  therefore,  did  mot  appear  to  me  to  be  pre* 
occupied. 

Foa  tnaterials,  besides  examining  all  the  pertodieal 
and  occasional  narratives  of  the  times,  I  carefuUy  iuves* 
tigated  sti^  papers,  and  many  other  written  documents^ 
With  which  I  faaid  been  liberally  Eumished  by  private 
communication*  For  political,  oommercial,  naval,  and 
military  inforanation,  I  applied  to  men  who  were  most 
conversant  in  these  subjects^  and  fortunately  never  i^ 
plied  in  vain.  By  conversation  with  intelligent  and  ex* 
perienoed  gentlemen  both  in  the  land  and  sea  service,  I 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  of  their  respective  pro* 
fessions,  as  enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  general  tac- 
tics and  discipline,  their  progressive  improvements, 
and  actual  state  ;  and  thus,  in  every  particular  action, 
to  trace  the  cause  and  operation  whence  the  event  re« 
suked.  The  financial  history  and  situation  of  the 
country,  I  studied  in  the  most  approved  works ;  and  in 
official  documents,  for  access  to  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  private  friendship  of  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
Where  my  subject  required  legal  investigation,  in  ad'- 
4ition  to  reading,  I  had  recourse  to  eminent  counseU 
lors  ;  and  to  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  about  to  leave  a 
country  adorned  by  his  genius  and  erudition,  I  am  pe* 
euliarly  indebted  for  many  of  the  ideas  that  will  be  found 
in  the  parting  view  of  lord  Mansfield.     In  short,  on 
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every  topic  that  required  either  narrative  or  discussion, 
I  have  consulted  the  most  authentic  evidence,  and  the 
best  approved  judges. 

In  the  disposition  of  my  materials,  I  have  adopted 
the  following  plan.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  History,  there  is  an  Introduction,  which  traces  the 
progressive  improvements  of  England,  in  internal  pros- 
perity and  strength,  as  well  as  in  estimation  and  impor- 
tance among  foreign  powers,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  1756.  A  preliminary  chapter 
contain3  the  causes  and  outline  of  hostilities,  with  the 
internal  transactions  and  state  o^  the  country  during  the 
last  years  of  the  late  king ;  in  order  that  the  reader,  hav- 
ing before  him  at  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty, 
the  outset  of  national  afiairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  may 
more  easily  perceive  progression  and  result.     Both  m 
the  Introduction  and  History,  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour to  place  in  a  just  and  striking  light  the  force  of 
the  British  character,  formed  and  invigorated  by  the 
British  constitution ;    and  to  demonstrate  that  Britain, 
either  in  peace  or  in  war,  prospers  and  conquers,  be- 
cause she  excels  in  wisdom  and  virtue.     This  is  the 
moral  lesson  which  my  narrative  attempts  to  inculcate  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  the  deficiency  is  in  myself,  and 
not  in  my  subject.  It  is  possible  that  my  narrative  may 
be  charged  with  national  partiality  :  I  confess  I  love  my 
country,  and  hate  her  enemies;  and  if  this  be  a  crime, 
I  must  plead  guilty.     I  trust,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing my  warm  aflfection  for  Britain,  and  my  admi- 
ration of  her  stupendous  efforts,  I  shall  be  found,  even 
in  reciting  the  contests  with  her  foes,  to  have  rigidly 
adhered  to  historical  truth,  and  done  justice  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  her  enemies ;    who,  in  disciplined  valour, 
genius,  and  power,  far  surpassed  any  foes  that  were 
ever  opposed  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  have  extended  the  work  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens ;  but  the  recent  rupture,  with  the 
official  exposition  of  its  causes,  having  shown  that  one 
of  the  parties  regarded  it  merely  as  a  temporary  truce, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  appeared  to  me  to  form  a 
more  proper  epoch,  than  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which 
the  conduct  of  our  enemy  has  proved  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  him  as  no  treaty. 

Such  is  the  object,  plan,  and  distribution  of  this 
present  History ;  and  if  its  execution  be  received  with 
equal  &vour  as  my  former  labours,  it  will  answer  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  author* 
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Progressive  Improvement  of  Engkmdn^in  3iUrnat  Pro9' 
perity  ctnd  Strength^^in  Estimation  and  Importance 
among  Foreign  Powers. 

ANCIENT  writers  agree,  in  supposing  that  the  Fint  inha^ 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain  migrated  from  the  continent.  BriSSi?^ 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  theii'  language,  manners,  insti- 
tutions, religion,  and  complexion  ;  in  which  they  closely 
resembled  the  neighbouring  Celts.  Their  governments, 
though  monarchical,  were  free ;  they  were  under  the  gui- 
dance of  juridical  superstition ;  their  only  records  were 
the  songs  of  their  bards.  They  were  divided  into  a  num« 
ber  of  petty  states,  inspired  with  mutual  jealousy,  and 
respectively  agitated  by  internal  dissentions :  but  though 
similar  to  the  continental  Gauls  in  civil  and  religious  estab- 
lishments, and  in  general  character,  yet  being  farther 
removed  from  the  centre  of  civilization,  they  were  still 
more  barbarous  in  their  manners.  Their  possessions  and 
their  wants  were  equally  limited ;  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  refinements  of  life.  Subsisting  by  the  chase,  by  pas* 
turage,  and  imperfect  agriculture ;  clothed  with  the  skins 
of  beasts  which  their  fields  and  forests  supplied,  and  dwel- 
ling in  huts  raised  in  their  woods  and  marshes,  they  neither 
sought  nor  knew  the  pleasures  of  foreign  luxury.  In  this 
uncultivated  state,  they  discovered  that  masculine  boldness 
and  strength  of  character,  by  which  their  successors  have 
been  distinguished  in  all  the  stages  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Ready  and  willing  to  contribute  whatever 
efforts  their  country  might  require,  they  spumed  at  com- 
VoL.  I.  B 
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pulsion.  The  commons  retained  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  among  their  Gallic  kinsmen.  Like  all  Euro* 
pean  barbarians  warlike  and  ferocious,  they  exercised  their 
prowess  in  insular  contentions,  without  aaempting  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  the  continent*  ^  Their  military 
force  consisted  in  their  infantry,  which  wanted  only  disci- 
pline and  skill  to  have  opposed  with  effect  even  the  Roman 
legions.  Intestine  divisions  facilitated  the  progress  of 
the  enemy's  armies  under  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of 
Agricola.  Chased  from  the  verdant  and  fertile  fields  of 
southern  Britain,  liberty  sought,  found,  and  preserved  an 

Effects  of  asylum  in  the  bleak  and  barren  fastnesses  of  Caledonia. 

ioDquest?^  The  victor,  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  system,  having 
subjugated  the  defenders  of  their  country,  from  mildness 
of  disposition  and  soundness  of  policy  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der the  chains  which  he  had  imposed  easy  and  agreeable. 
He  taught  them  the  Roman  language  and.  manners, 
instructed  them  in  letters  and  science,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  relish  for  the  accommodations  and  luxuries  of 
polished  life.  That  both  the  new  acquisition,  and  the 
legions  which  defended  it,  might  be  secure  from  the 
northern  incursions  of  the  unconque.red  mountaineers,  he. 
formed  a  line  of  posts  along  the  Scottish  isthmus.  De- 
fended by  these  and  subsequent  fortifications,  protected  by 
the  conqueror's  forces,  acquiescing  willingly  in  the  domin- 
ion of  their  masters,  more  *  effectually  and  durably  sub- 
dued by  their  arts  and  their  arms,  the  once  bold,  hardy, 
and  independent  Britons  became  the  timid,  effeminate, 
and  servile  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.  Detached 
from  the,  continent,  this  province  enjoyed  profound  tran- 
quillity, long  after  the  irruptions  of  northern  barbarians 
had  pervaded  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  skilful 
avarice  of  its  conquerors  discovered  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Britain ;  the  general  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the 
richness  of  its  pastures ;  the  abundance  of  its  flocks,  secure 
from  wild  beasts  and  venemous  serpents ;  the  value  of  its 
minerals ;.  the  number  and  conveniences  of  its  harbours, 
equally  adapted  to  commerce  and  defence.  From  her 
civilized  subduers,  Britain  first  learned  the  powers  which 
she  possessed,  and  which,  inspired  by  liberty,  and  enlight- 
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ened  by  knowledge,  she  has  since  carried  to  so  unparal- 
Ided  an  extent. 

The  progress  of  northern  invaders  at  length  compelled  Romans 
the  emperors  of  now  enerrated  Rome,  to  recal  their  BriuSa' 
legions  from  distant  frontiers,  that  they  might  defend  the 
metropolis.  Valuable  as  Britain  was,  they  were  necessi^ 
tated  to  evacuate  that  island,  for  ever.  Debilitated  by  long 
peace,  'and  dejected  by  long  slavery,  the  southern  Britons 
had  now  to  encounter  ferocious  foes,  against  whom  the 
strength  of  Roman  fortifieations,  and  the  dread  of  Roman 
discipline,  had  hitherto  a£Porded  them  sufficient  protection. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  who  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts  be-  Picts  aad 
yond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  made  incursions  upon  their  *^"' 
pesiceable  and  eifeminate  neighbours ;  and  beside  the  tem- 
porary depredations  which  they  committed,  these  combined 
nations  threatened  the  whole  province  with  subjection,  or, 
what  the  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  universal  plunder 
and  devastation.'  Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  Bri- 
tons applied  for  assistance  to  their  late  masters.  A  single 
legion  sent  to  their  succour,  freed  their  country  from  its 
desultory  invaders ;  and,  having  eiFected  its  deliverance, 
again  returned  to  the  continent.  The  Britons  were  once 
more  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  their  impetuous  neigh- 
bours. Still  too  little  inured  to  war,  to  recover  the  valour 
of  their  ancestors,  they  again  sought  security  from  foreign 
protectors. 

Stretched  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Germany,  Saxony 
and  opposite  to  Britain,  were  the  Saxons,  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes  of  their  nation.  Hardy 
and  intrepid  in  every  kind  of  warfare,  from  their  mari- 
time situation  they  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  nautical 
expeditions.  Originally  fishermen,  they  had  become 
pirates  ;  they  possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  habit  of  naval  war.  Invading  and  des- 
poiling the  neighbouring  coasts,  they  had  gradually  ex- 
tended their  depredations  from  the  German  ocean  to  the 
British  channel  and  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  Romans  had 
been  frequently  successful  in  repelling  these  piratical 
efforts,**   but  they  could    not  prevent  them   from  being 
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renewed  wiih,  increaaed  force*  The  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  power  encouraged  the  Saxons  to  repeat  their  incur* 
sions  into  southern  Europe ;  they  were  a  terror  to  other 
nations* 

Such  was  the  people  to  whom  the  Britons  applied  * 
for  aidk  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  most  celebrated  war- 
riors of  the  time,  easily  persuaded  their  countrymen  to 
engage  in  an  enterprise  which  appeared  to  them  to  pro- 
mise a  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  valour,  and 
,  acquiring  plunder.  Preparing  a  considerable  force,  they 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Tlumet,  and  immediately  marched  to 
defend  the  Britons  from  the  Picts  and  Scots.  They  were 
speedily  successful  against  the  ravagers  of  southern  Britain. 
Rescued  from  their  enemies,  the  Britons  now  expected  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  under  the  protection  of  their  warlike 
allies.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  a  state  cannot 
long  enjoy  independence  and  security,  that  trusts  to  any 
efforts  but  its  own.  The  Saxons  seeing,  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  overthrew  the  Picts  and  Scots,  how 
easily  a .  people  could  be  conquered  that  were  unable  to 
resist  such  feeble  invaders,  soon  formed  the  project  of 
subjugating  the  Britons  themselves.  They  were  allured 
by  the  fertility,  verdure,  and  riches  of  the  country ;  and 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  exchanging  for  it,  the  barren, 
bleak,  and  indigent  regions  of  uncultivated  Germany.  Of 
these  advantages  they  informed  their  countrymen,  and 
soon  received  reinforcements,  which  enabled  diemr  easily 
to  subdue  that  part  of  the  country  which  they  had  first 
known  and  attempted.  The  ready  establishment  that  the 
Saxons  acquired  in  Kent  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  invited 
other  hordes  to  invade  different  parts  of  the  island.  The 
3ritons  by  degrees  recovered  that  valour^  which  their 
ancestors  had  exerted  against  the  conquerors  of  the  world : 
the  contest  became  arduous  and  bloody :  many  deeds  of 
heroism  were  performed  by  the  defenders  of  their  liber- 
ties, as  well  as  by  ambitious  aggressors.  The  fame  of 
prince  Arthur,  though  the  theme  of  chivalrous  mythology^ 
and  poetic  jiction,  is  allowed  by  our  historians  to  have  its 

c  CibboQ  places  the  courage  and  perseverance  yf'ith  which  (he  Britons 
resisted  the  Saxons,  in  a  itfore  striking  light  than  any  other  historian.  See 
History,  vA.  ?i.  p.  385.  to  393.  4  See  Don  Quixot«.  « 
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foundation  in  truth."  In  the  darkness  of  barbarity,  a3 
well  as  in  the  light  of  civiKzaticm,  Britain  wanted  not 
le^rs  and,  soldiers  to  combat  the  assailants  of  her  inde« 
pendence.  The  natives,  however,  were  yearly  decreasing 
ia  numbers,  while  the  losses  of  the  Saxons  were  supped 
by  recruits  from  the  continent.  After  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  Germans  folly  established  themaelves,  by 
exterminating  the  ancient  possessors.  The  Saxons,  ia 
forming  their  heptarchy,  having  extirpated  the  Britons, 
intrcxiuced  into  this  island  the  manners  and  ins^lutions  <of 
their  native  land,  and  effected  a  revolution.  nKH-e  complete 
than  that  which  conquest  has  usuadly  produced.^  The 
elegance  and  refinement  which  had  begfun  to  spread 
through  Britain  while  a  Roman  province,  were  aow  ' 
totally  overwhelmed  by  barbarity. 

But,  uncouth  as  their  manners  were,  the  Saxons  Chwactcr 
possessed  vigorous  understandings,  undaunted  coiurage,  J^^,. 
supported  by  great  bodily  strength,  and  inspirited  by  an 
ard^t  love  of  liberty.  Their  several  systems  of  policy, 
fonned  upon  the  principles  of  their  ancestors,  as  conse* 
(^-ated  to  immortality  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  uniting, 
kings,  chiefs,  and  commons,  were  the  rude  but  strong 
foundation  of  that  constitution,  which  their  descendants, 
inheriting  the  force  of  their  character,  now  enjoy  and 
preserve.  When  they  had  settled  themselves  beyond  all 
question  and  dispute  as  masters  of  southern  Britain,  the 
Saxons  soon  discontinued  intercourse  with  their  German 
countrymen,  and  maintained  little  connexion  with  any 
foreign  country.  Adhering  to  the  superstition  of  their 
forefathers,  they  had  broken  one  powerful  tie,  by  which 
many  of  the  Britons  were  attached  to  christian  Europe. 
Having,  in  the  products  of  their  new  possession,  supplies 
for  their  wants,  they  rarely,  attempted  to  cultivate  the 
knowledge  of  other  countries  for  the  sake  of  commercial' 
benefits.  From  their  insular  situation,  together  with  the 
state  %S  their  continental  neighbours,  who  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  disputes  with  adjoining  principalities,  or  inter- 
nal arrangements,  they  had  no  hostile  interference  with 
foreign  countries ;  neither  religion,  traffic,  nor  jarring  pre- 

e  Home,  Yol.  i  p.  21 ;  and  Gibbon,  -vol.  vi.  p.  390;  Dvith  tbei^  mspeotive 
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tensions,  eogaged  them  in  amity,  nor  involved  them  in 
war,  with  the  nations  of  the  continent* 
Sman  eon-        SiHCE    the   invasion  of  JqKus  .  Caesar,   Britain    was 
Vhhthe     tiever  so  detached  from  external  politics,  as  daring  the 
«JU*|j»^^  first  ages  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.     Religion  restored  the 
hepurehj.  intercourse  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  Britain 
Reiigkm     and  the  continent.     The  conversion  of  the  Anglo  Saxons 
a'^itt^  ^  Christianity,  beside  Ae  important  effects  which  it  was 
'^tj^oa     calculated  to  produce  upon  the  morals  and  dispositions  of 
touthem     its  new  votaries,  proved  the  means  of  opening  a  political 
Jiurope.     connexion  between  this  island  and  less  barbarous  regionsw 
Coincfdence  of  theological  opinion  gradually  introduced 
communications-  upon  other  subjects ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
their  southern  neighbours,  and  to  conceive  that  a  naval 
force  was  the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  and  security 
Saious  t»e-  to  islanders.     Though  the  internal  contests  between  the 
denund     Several  princes  had  prevented  this  newly  discovered  policy 
the  im|K)r-  from  being  carried  into  extensive  execution,  yet  one  prince 
naval  force  (Ofia  of  Mercia)  set  the  example ;  and,  when  France  under 
commerce.  Charlemagne  had  risen  to  a  great  pitch  of  power  and  opu- 
lence, encouraged  commerce,  and  formed  a  navy,  as  the 
certain  security  of  this  country  against  the  conquerors  of 
the  continent.^     Offa  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  deri- 
ved from  foreign  trade  being  carried  on  by  his  pwn  sub- 
jects, and  for  that  purpose  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  French  monarch. 

When  the  heptarchy  was  consolidated  under  Egbert 
into  the  kingdom  of  England,  circumstances  became  more 
auspicious  to  the  commercial  and  political  aggrandizement 
of  the  country.  This  revolution  favoured  internal  trade, 
by  putting  a  period  to  intestine  wars,  and  rendering  the 
communication  between  the  several  parts  of  England  more 
secure  and  free :  it  was  friendly  to  external  commerce,  by 
making  the  English  monarchy  a  greater  object  to  for- 
eign merchants,  and  the  English  monarchs  of  greater  con- 
sideration in  foreign  countries.  Still  the  Anglo  Saxons 
were  defective  in  that  nautical  power,  which  their  situa- 
tion required,  and  its  resources  admitted. 
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DEtRSDATiOKS  committed  bj'^  a  new  enemf,  who  inva*  Danes 
ded  the  coasts,  convinced  the  English  of  the  necessity  of 
equip^ng  a  maritime  force.  The  Saxons,  who  had 
remained  in  Germany  when  their  brethren  established 
-themselves  in  Britain,  continued  to  maintain  the  char* 
acter,  and  follow  the  purs^ts  of  their  ancestors,  being 
distinguished  for  naval  power,  and  becoming,  from  its 
exertion  in  piracy,  formidable  to  all  the  southern  coasts. 
As  ihey  still  adhered  to,  the  pagan  superstition,  Charle* 
mftgne  undertook  their  conversion  by  means  more  agree- 
able to  die  violent  bigotry  of  the  benighted  ages,  than  to 
the  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  wisdom  of  Us  own 
character*  In  the  progress  of  his  conquests  having  sub- 
dued northern  Germany,  by  the  most  rigorous  edicts 
against  paganism  he  endeavoured  to  establish  Christianity, 
and  severely  punish  the  transgressors  bf  his  decrees,  in 
msmy  instances  decimating  the  refractory.^  Some  of  these 
pagans  complied  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  con- 
queror ;  while  others,  more  intrepid  and  independent, 
refused  to  yield  to  injunctions  so  cruelly  enforced,  and, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  persecution,  retired  into  the 
adjoining  peninsula  of  Jutland.  Meeting  there  with 
inhabitants  of  similar  manners,  institutions,  and .  reli- 
gious fieuth,  they  easily  coalesced  with  the  ancient  posses- 
sors, an4  having  assumed  a  common  appellation,  the 
Sasums  and  Jutlanders,  under  the  name  of  Danes,  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  commenced  a  very  exten» 
sive  system  of  maritime  invasion ;  in  the  course  of  which  invade 
diey  were  induced  to  visit  England,  at  that  time  unpro-  ^°e*»'^- 
teded  by  an  adequate  naval  force.  In  their  inroads  they 
shoved  that,  though  barbarians,  they  were  not  destitute  of 
judgment  or  prudence.  Learning  that  the  natives  were 
as  valiant  soldiers  as  themselves,  they  trusted  chiefly  to 
their  skill  and  activity  as  sailors ;  and  having  previously 
explored  the  state  bf  the  coasts,  they  landed  in  the  most 
defenceless  and  fertile  parts ;  which  having  pillaged  before 
an  English  force  could  assemble,  they  retired  to  their 
ships  ;  and  soon  after  descended,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
with  similar  success,  on  other  parts  of  the  coasts.     These 
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enterprises  harassed  the  vigorous  reign  of  Egbert,  who 
had  not  acquired  the  only  force  by  which  they  could  hav« 
been  elTectually  repressed.    Elated  with  their  success,  and 
farther  encouraged  by  the  feebleness  and  inaction  of  the 
superstitious  Ethelwolf,  they  enlarged  their  schemes,  and 
formed  the  project  of  subduing  the  whole  of  that  country, 
with  the  devastation  of  whose  coasts  they  had  hitherto 
been  contented.     During  the  reign  of  this  weak  prince 
and  hi«  elder  sons,  the  Danes  made  rapid  strides  to  the 
attainment  of  their  object ;  when  the  genius  and  wisdom 
of  his  youngest  son,  Alfred,  pot  only  extricated  his  coun- 
try from  present  danger,  but  established  the  most  effec- 
tual means^  of  future  security  and  aggrandizement  to  the 
kingdom. 
Alfred  dis-        HAviNt3  restored  his  country  from  a  state  df  humilia- 
the"securi-  ^^^^  ^^^  subjcctiou,  to  honour,  independence,  and  glory, 
tyandag-  the  illustrious  Alfred  turned  his  philosophic  mind  to  a 
Slent of'    comprehensive  survey  of  its  situation  and  circumstances, 
England     j^^^j  j^g  relation  to  foreign  powers.  He  saw  that  the  safety 

must  anse  or  j 

from  her  and  greatness  of  England  must  chiefly  depend  upon  mari- 
°*^*  time  effort.  To  promote  trade,  and  to  establish  a  navy, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  was  a  principal  object 
of  hb  renowned  administration.  For  the  attainment  of 
these  purposes,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  spirit 
incident  to  genius,  he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  for- 
eign and  even  remote  countries.  His  agents  not  only 
explored  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  but 
investigated  the  state  of  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulf.  He  introduced  new 
manufactures,  which  furnished  many  articles  for  expor- 
tation, as  well  as  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom* 
By  hi's  inventive  talents,  he  made  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  The  vessels  constructed  under 
his  direction,  were  much  superior  to  any  that  were  known 
in  the  northern  or  western  seas,  in  ftie  three  important 
qualities  of  celerity,  force,  and  facility  of  management.* 
As  the  founder  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  the  estab- 
lisher  of  internal  security  and  tranquillity,  Alfred  is  not 
more  deservedly  celebrated,  than  as  the  founder  of  Eng- 

i  Henry,  vol.  iT,  p.  221. 


lish  .navigRtioB  and  cominerce,  and  the  est^blisher  of  ex-  Aifivd 
ternal  security  and  greatness.     This  jgxtraordinary  prince  ^"gjJSIjJ. 
so  clearly  demonstrated  and  vigorously  pursued  the  real  mpru- 
interests  of  his  country ^  that .  other  Anglo  Saxon  kings«  vj^tion,  ' 
according  to  their  adoption  or  neglect  of  th^  policy  of  *"^  •**• 
Alfred  succeeded  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  foreign  aggres* 
sors.     The  abilities  and  vigour  of  'the  English  sovereigns 
for  several  generations  maintained  a  powerful  navy,  which 
prevented  the  northern  plunderers  from  seriously  infesting 
a  country  so  strongly  secured,  and  impelled  them  to  seek 
pillage  and  setdement  among  our  continental  neighbours. 

The  weakness  of  £thelr&l  in  the  neglect  and  misman- 
agement of  naval  affairs,  manifested  in  its  effects  the  wis- 
dom of  Alfred,  as  clearly  as  it  was  shown  in  the  able 
measures  of  his  immediate  successors ;  for  when  the  system 
of  defence,  which  Alfred  by  his  precept  and  example  in» 
culcated,  was  either  abandoned  or  feebly  executed,  'the 
evils  recurred,  which  he  had  so  vigorously  repelled  and 
afterwards  prevented.  But,  though  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes  impressed  the  English  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
importance  of  commerce,  it  was  rather  with  (he  view  of 
affording  the  means  of  defence,  than  of  being  productive 
of  prosperity  and  civilization.  Export  traffic,  so  much 
interrupted  by  northern  cruisers,  did  not,  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  rise  to  that  magnitude  which  Alfred  had  pro- 
posed and  expected.  The  total  subjection  of  England  to 
the  Danes  was  salutary  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
by  putting  an  end  to  those  bloody  wars  between  the  two 
nations^  which  had  raged  about  forty  years  with  little  in- 
termission. Canute  the  Great,  a  wise  as  well  as  a  warliki^ 
prince,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English 
subjects,  by  affording  them  the  most  effectual  protection, 
and  every  encouragement  in  his  power.  He  employed 
the  influence  which  his  high  reputation,  extensive  doit) in- 
ions,  and  mighty  force  had  obtained,  among  foreign  prin- 
ces, to  procure  favours  and  privileges  from  them  to  his 
trading  subjects.  From  his  time,  during  the  reign  of  his 
sons,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon'  line,  the  navi- 
gation and  commerce  pf  England  continued  comparatively 
flourishing  till  the  conquest.  The  Danes,  having  betaken 
themselves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  no  longer  dis- 
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turbed  their  neighbours  by  piracy.     By  tbc  ccMt^st  with 

the  northern  naviga^rs,  the  A&glo  Saxons  were  losers  in 
the  interruption  of  agriculture  and  of  internal  improve- 
ment, but  gainers  in  acquiring  naval  power,  commercial 
ideas,  and « promoting  an  intercourse  with  the  continent* 
From  the  accession  of  Canute,  when  the  internal  disadvan- 
tages ceased  to  be  felt  and  the  external  advantages  increa- 
sed,  the  benefit  which  they  now  derivedf  exceeded  the  loss 
that  they  had  formerly  incurred.  Though  England,  front& 
religion,  had  hitherto  some  intercourse  with  southern 
Europe,  her  chief  political  connexion  was  with  the  norths 
She  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  her  adjacent  n^igh* 
hours  the  French.  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by 
William  of  Normandy,  made  a  most  important  change^ 
both  in  her  internal  state,  and  in  her  relation  to  th» 
f:ontinent. 

Complicated  as  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  nature, 

and  extensive  in  its  subjects,  it  was  extremely  simple  iif 

its  principle,  and. confined  in  its  original  objects  :  it  was 

a  policy,  which,  overlooking  every  other  consideration^ 

narrowed   its   provision    to   national  defence;^   and   was 

merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  acquisitions  proceeding 

from    conquest.      The    leaders    and   officers   among  th^ 

northern  subduers  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  in  iheir 

respective  tribes  and  divisions,  entered  into  agreements  to 

prevent  themselves  from  being  dispossessed  of  their  lands 

by  other  invaders.     The   insulated  state  of  the  Anglo 

jSaxons  rendering  them  less  exposed  to  ambitious  depre* 

Affectinij    dators  than  their  continental  neighbours,  the  feudal  system 

tution?***'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^"  established  in  England.     The  people  had 

laws,  and    retained  more  of  the  ancient  German  liberty  than  on  the 

manners  of  .  .  ;      .  .  ,« 

fingiand.  continent,  where  an  enslaving  aristocracy  was  generally 
prevalent;  Hence  was  preserved  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  the  most  aspiring  monarchs  could  never  thoroughly 
subdue,  and  which  has  rendered  this  comparatively  small 
territory,  this  ^Mittle  body  with  a  mighty  heart!"  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  most  extensive  and  powerful 
empires.  The  manners  of  the  Saxons,  though  rude  and 
unpolished,  were  frank,  man}y,  and  independent ;  totally 
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^tmd  of^tMt'HPtfrvility  and  submissivenes^  which  charac'» 
terize  the  subjects  of  either  monarchial  or  aristocratical 
slaverjr:  ^y  were  barbarians,  it  is  true,  but  bold  and 
generous.  The  conquest  of  the  ):ingdom  bjr  the  Normann 
effected  a  considerable  change ;  though  by  no  means,  like 
that  by  the  Saxons,  a  complete  revolution  in  laws  and 
matiners.  William  attempted  to  model  his  new  dominions 
according  to  the  feudal  system,  widi  partial,  but  imperfect 
success.  The  Saxon  spirit  of  liberty  continuing,  extended 
to  the  Normans,  with  whom,  in  a  few  ages,  the  former 
inhabitants  became  entirely  intermixed;  and  obtained^ 
from  the  prudence  of  wise,^  or  extorted  from  the; fears 
of  weak,"  princes,  the  revival,  and  even  the  improvement,  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  constitution.  Still,  however,  the  Nor-* 
man  laws  and  establishments  subsisted  in  a  considerable 
degree,  and  long  continued  to  affiAt  the  condition  and 
manners  of  the  peot>le." 

The  changes  produced  by  the  Norman  conquest  were  Inters 
stiH  ^eater  at  the  beginning,  and  eventually  more  perma-  contSenta 
nent'tn  bther  respects,  than  in  our  laws  and  establish*  l^urope. 
ments.     Hence  is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  our 
intercourse  with  middle  and  southern  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially widi  France,  which  has  formed  so  important  a  branch 
of  our  political  history.     From  that  growing  intercourse 
wtth  continental  Europe,  proceeded  also,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  beginniilig  of  our  commercial  efforts,  and  the 
revival  and  extension  of  our  naval  force.     From  the  pos*  Origin  of 
session  *  of  Normandy  by  the  English  princes,  proceeded  J!i^^n^' 
those  wars  which  so  long  raged  between  France  and  Eng-  England 
land  to  their  mutual  detriment.     The  crusades  at  certain  Franeer 
times,  by  giving  them  identity  of  object,  produced  alli- 
ance;   but  this   was   soon   after   followed   by  hostilities. 
The  weakness  and  wickedness  of  John  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  produced  most  beneficial  effects  to  his  country. 
The  murder   of  prince   Arthur  excited   a  war,   which, 
terminating  in  the  conquest  of  the  English  dominions  in 
France,  extirpated  the  principal  cause  of  dissension ;  while 
the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  atid^-the  wisdom  and  good- 

1  Henry  I.  and  Heniy  II.  m  John  and  Henry  III.    See  Hume,  Tol.^ii. 

and  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  c.  33.  n  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  c.  33.  on  the  Rise,  ^i 

Fi^ogress,  and  Conipletion  of  the  British  Consdtution. 
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ness  of  Lewis  IX*^  maintained  a  long  peace  between  die 
respective  kingdoms. 
'Civil  and  The  lofty  geniiis,  comprehensive  wisdom^  and  intrepid 

oWecte  of  spi*"*^  ^f  *^  fi^st  Edward;  w^re  chiefly  occupied  with  ti^o 
EUward  I.  grand  objects ;  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  system  of 
^  jurisprudence  in  England,  and  the  consolidation  of  Great 
Britain  into  one  kingdom.  Engaged  so  deeply  within 
the  island,  he  was  involved  in  no  lasting  or  important 
hostilities  with  the  continent.  In  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  the  feeUeness  of  the  son  in  Britain,  undid  a 
great  part  of  what  the  abilities  of  the  father  had  effected  ; 
and  with  the  continent  he  had  established  no  material 
connexion.  The  ambition  mingled  with  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  his  celebrated  son  found  a  new  ground  of  con« 
test  with  France,  which  caused  great  disasters  to  both 
kingdoms.  Unwise  as  the  policy  was  which  prompted 
Edward  III.  to  seek  the  sovereignty  of  a  kingdom  in 
opposition  to  its  established  laws,  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  country,  his'  measures  for  executing 
.  the  undertaking  were  concerted  with  an  ability  worthy 
of  his  character.  To  mak$  a  powerful  impression,  he 
formed  an  extensive  confederacy  with  continental  states, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  wider  intercourse  with 
the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  than  had  ever  existed 
before.  The  first  important  consequence  resulting  tmnk 
Edward^s  alliance  with  the  Netherlands  was,  that  his 
attention  was  thereby  directed  to  naval  affairs.  After  the 
revival  of  commerce,  first  by  the  Italian  states  in  the 
south,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hanseatic  league  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  centrical  position,  maritime  situation, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  industry  of  people,  being  fostered 
under  a  government  of  less  feudal  aristocracy  and  more 
enlarged  freedom  than  prevailed  in  France  and  Germany, 
.rendered  Flanders  the  medium  of  commercial  commu- 
nication between  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ^and  the 
Baltic.  It  nearly  monopolized  that  intermediate  traffic,  ' 
for  its  neighl^ours  of  France  and  Britain  made  no  attempt 
to  improve  their  respective  opportunities  for  trade.  Eng- 
lish materials  indeed  were  the  principal  subjects  of  Flemish 
skill ;  from  the  raw  produce  of  the  farms  and  pastures  of 
I^ngland,    Flanders  derived  the  staple   of  her  flax  and 
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wodJlen  masufecttires.     An  emporium  of  mo^chandise, 
she  acquired  we&lth  and  force ;  and  vras  particularly  dis- 
tmguished  for^naval   power.     Resorting  to  Flanders  to  E^dwanl 
promote  the  purposes  of  the  nviiitary  alliance,   Edward  pi^dera 
was  not  slow  in  observing  the  political  state  of  that  coun-  [^^J^*?!^**  , 
try.     His  perspicacious  mind  discovered  the  cause  to  be,  unee  of 
its    commerce   and   manufactures*      He   endeavoured   to  1111^^9 1^^ 
excite  among  his  own  subjects,  that  spirit  of  industry,  commcrpe. 
which  he  found  so  beneficial  to  its  votaries ;  and  to  direct 
it  to  those  objects  in  which  he  perceived  its  efforts  to  be 
most  productive*     He  invited  Flemish  artisans  to  settle 
in  his  dominions,  and  commenced  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures   in    his  own   kingdom.      Knowing    his    people    to  Oireeuthe 
have  genius,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  he  first  turned  ^g'^n^ish 
those  qualities  towards  the  ails  which  have  raised  England  !^^^^t^^ 
to    be   the   foremost   among  commercial    nations.      Asjects. 
Edward  I.  formed  and  digested  English  jurisprudence,  so 
admirably  fitted  for  rendering  to  every  man  his  right,  and 
guarding  his  property ;  Edward  III.  laid  the  foundation 
ef  that  skill,  and  those  efforts,  which  have  acquir<fti  to 
Englishmen    so    much    property   to   secure.       From   his 
engagements  with  Flanders  originated  naval  victory,^  which 
united  with  his  commercial  views  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  importance  of  maritime  power.  The  splendid  achieve-  Raises 
ments  at  Cressy  and   Poictiers,   so   glorious  to  English  influence 
valour,  and  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Edward  and  l".^^^**" 
his  renowned  son,  combining  with  the  admired  talents  and  Europe, 
chafacter  of  both,  gave  to  th^hi  and  their  country  a  weight 
in  other  European  kingdoms,  which  England  had  never 
before  possessed.     The  irritation  of  the  contest  produced 
a  spirit  of  hostility,   between  the  two  first  nations  of  the 
Biodern  world.      Frequent  wars  impeded  the  advances  of 
both  to  an  opulence  and  power  suited  to  their  respective 
genius  and  character.     The  reign  of  Edward  III.  may  be 
considered  in  English  history,  as  the  great  epoch  of  com- 
mencing manufactures  and  commerce  in  this  nation ;  as 
the  period  when   England   began   to  have   an  extensive 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent;  and  when  a  spirit 
of  regular  and  permanent  hostility  first  broke  out  between 
England  and  France. 

p  Off  Sluise^  Jaae,  13M>. 
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to^ed'thc  P^^^'^  ^^^  *^  ^^y  *°d  skilfully  laid  H^  Edward,  yet 
onerfttioD  general  causes  and  particular  events  long  retarded  the 
ward's  poi-SUpc^^i^c^^>^*  The  martial  spirit  prevalent  in  England, 
'^'  when  intermingled  with  the  pride  of  feudal  aristocracy, 

represented  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  as  despicable, 
in  comparison  to  the  soldier ;  and  while  the  Varlike  diar« 
acter  of  the  times  depreciated  in  the  public  opinion  the 
estimation  in  which  those  peaceful  professions  were  held, 
^  and  precluded  from  them  the  votaries  of  honour  and  fame, 
the  violence  and  turbulence  of  those  rude  ages  diminishing 
the  security  of  property,  often  tended  to  obstruct  the 
Feudal  votaries  of  interest  in  their  meiaantile  adventures*'  The 
an?char^  character  and  circumstances  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns, 
aeter.  and  the  contests  about  the  throne,  promoting  for  a  cen- 
tury military  energy,  and  not  restraining  turbplent  vio* 
lence  and  injustice,  interrupted  the  natural  progress  of 
Edward's  plans. 
lichardlL  The  feebleness  of  a  long  minority;  the  frivolity  and 
profligacy  of  Richard's  personal  character,  the  jarring 
interests  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  their  respective 
pretensions  to  that  power  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
sovereign  was  so  iiitile  qualified  to  hold,  prevented  any 
advances  from  being  made  in  great  schemes  of  policy. 
When  Richard's  sceptre  was  wrested  from  his  weak  handa 
by  the  skill  and  force  of  a  powerful  usurper,  there  still 
continued  in  the  kingdom  grounds  of  feud  and  discord 
ijenrj  IV.  very  unfavourable  to  national  improvement.  Henry  IV* 
provident,  vigilant,  and  wise,  comprehended  the  great 
importance  of  commerce,  and  promoted  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
HansetQwn  merchants ;  and  promoted  the  settlement  of 
mercantile  foreigners  within  his  own  kingdom.  He 
devised  and  encouraged  the,  formation  of  J^nglish  facto- 
ries in  foreign  parts ;  a  proposition,  which,  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  globe  enlarged,  and  our  intercourse  with 
remote  countries  extended,  has  in  subsequent  times  been, 
expanded  into  a  grand  and  valuable  system  of  colonization. 
He,  like  his  grandfather,  saw  how  necessary  superiority  at 
sea  was  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  England,  and 
made  it  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  naaintain  a  formidable 
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tary.^  He  eocoaraged  artisans  aod  mariners,  and  incul* 
^ted  industry;  but  the  various  iasurrections  by  which 
Im  reign  was  disturbed,  though  all  successfully  queUed  by 
his  courage  and  conduct,  interrupted  the  execution  of  his 
conmiercial  schemes. 

The  extraordinary  genius  of  Henry  V.,  equally  fitted  Henvy  V. 
for  the  field  aibd  the  cabinet^  directed  its  exertidns  chiefly 
to  military  superiority ;  but  'he  was  impressed  with  tho 
importance  of  naval  strength  to  England :  he  was  as  victo- 
rious at  sea  as  at  land ;  and  in  his  teign  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
Isyad  rode  triumphant   in   the   chamiel.     Eagerly  intent.  Attempted 
however,  on  conquering  France,  he  could  dot  bestow  an  JIJJJ^^ 
adequate  regard  on  the  commereial  advancement  of  his 
kingdom.     After  this  great  prince  was  prematurely  cut 
ofi*,  the  first  years  of  his  s(m's  reign  were  employed  in  Heniy  VL 
attempts  to  preserve  and  extend  his  father^6  Cdnquests  in 
France ;  but  the  succeeding  part  of  his  rbign,  replete  with 
discomfiture    abroad    and    discontent  at  home,  lost  the 
national  superiority  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  renowned  Wan  of 
earl  of  Warwick,  indeed,  recovered  to  England  her  mar-  j^^ySJj 
itime  dominion ;  but  the  discords  in  which  he  soon  took  inten^t 
fio  active  a  part,  and  which  terminated  in  such  bloody  and  grew^ 
destructive  civil  wars,  impeded  industry,  commerce,  and  JjJ'JJ'^ 
aU  the  peaceful  arts,   and  involved  England   in  grievous-EngUnd, 
calamities.     The  duke  of  York,  lineal  heir  to  the  crown,  alid^xter- 
induced  by  the  imbecility  of  the  reding  prince,  with  pro-  »»*• 
bable  grounds  for  expecting  success,  attempted  to  finish 
the  usurpation  which  the  talents  and  character  of  the  two 
preceding  monarchs  appeared  to  have  firmly  established ; 
and  though  he  himself  did  not  live  to  attain  the  wished 
for  dignity,  yet,  seconded  and  supported  by  the  illustrious 
Warwick,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  speedy  accession  of 
his  son* 

Edward  IV.  to  dissipation   and  profligacy  joining  Edward 
great  vigour  of  character  whenever  occasion  required  its     ^^* 
efforts,  exerting  the  maritime  superiority  of  England  with 
considerable  success,  invaded  France  with  a  powerful  fleet. 
Put  the  civil  wars  that  recurred  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  together  with  the  indolence  that  marked  his  con- 


^  Hesr^'s  History,  vol.  x.  p.  243. 
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duct  wheb  not  stimulated  by  imperious  and   immedlffie 
necessity,  prevented  the  promotion  of  commercial  schemes 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country ;  of  which 
the  state  at  that  time;  exhausted  by  long  wars  and  general 
devastation,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  success  of 
arts   and    of  commerce.     The  short  and  cruel  reign  of 
Kichard    Richard   III.,    principally  occupied    in    endeavouring   to 
^^**       remove  the  consequences  of  t)ne  crime  by  the  commissiofi 
of  others,  was  too  m^ich  engaged  in  massacre  and  proscrip- 
tion to  afford  him  leisure  and  attention  for  supporting. the 
internal  prosperity  or  maritime  force  of  his  country^     The 
recent  discomfiture  of  the   English  in   France,  added  to 
their  own  internal  dissens^ions,   occasioned   great  distress, 
depopulated  the  kingdom,  retarded  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures,  and  increased  the   ferocity   of  manners ;  while- 
the   profligate   character   of  the    princes  of  the   house  of 
York,  and  the  wickedness  which  they  eitcited  or  directed, 
introduced  flagrant  depravity.      Edw^ard  having  obtained 
possession  df  the  throne  by  military  force,  however  well 
founded  his  right,  very  frequently,  violated  the  const it«- . 
tion  of  his  country,  and  tyrannised  over  the  lives,  liberty, 
,  and  property  of  his  subjects.      His  courtiers  and  favour- 
ites imitating  his  example,  carried  cruejty  and  oppressioa 
against  their  adversaries  to  a  still  greater  pitch  than  even 
Civil  wars  Edward  himself.     The  ancient  nobility  of  England  were 
feudaUo^^  almost  entirely  annihilated  by  the  dreadful  contests.    Her 
Wea.  own  fatal  dissensions,  added  to  her  recent  discomfiture  in 

France,  had  lessened  the  influence  of  England  on  the 
continent.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen^'^ 
tury,  her  progress  in  point  of  internal  civilization  and 
prosperity  as  well  as  of  foreign  influence,  was  little  pro- 
portioned  to  her  intrinsic  powers.  Still,  however,  if  her 
advances  were  obstructed,  they  were  not  altogether  impe- 
ded. Learning  raised  her  head,  though  mangled  with  the 
superstition  of  the  cloisters,  in  which  she  had  been  che- 
rished and  preserved  from  total  extinction.  Various  col- 
leges were  founded  and  institutions  promoted,  which 
proved  ultimately  favouraWe  to  the -advancement  of  know- 
ledge. The  cultivated  laste  of  polished  ages,  or  the 
enlarged  moral  and  political  science  of  enlightened  philo- 
sopners,  were  not  to  be  expected,  in  a  state  of  society 
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dimded  «rith  darknesB,  and  fettered  with  superstition ;  yet 
some  of  the  seeds  -were  now  sown,  which  afterwards 
ripened  into  literature. 

The  eflforts  of  reviving  learning,  though  not  very  sfporu  «)f 
jtkUciously  directed,  were  by  no  means  feeble.  ITie  p^^».n§: 
metaphysical  theology  of  the  schools,  originating  in  mis- 
apprehensioti  concerning  the  most  profound  of  philoso- 
phers,'^ was  not  devoid  of  Grecian  acuteness  ;  and  if  its 
discoveries  did  not  greatly  expand  the  understanding,  or 
its  spirit  liberalize  the  sentiments,  yet  its  contentions,  by 
Sharpening  and  invigorating  the  faculties,  paved  the'  way 
for  inteUectual  and  moral  improvement.  Increased  saga- 
city began  to  produce  discussion  of  authority  in  matters  of 
thought  and  reasoning :  the  bold  doctrines  of  WicklifFe, 
though  chiefly  opposed  by  menace  and  persecution,  still 
excited  a  few  of  the  clergy  to  employ  more  rational  argu- 
ments. Cotemporary  or  collateral  heresies  moved  some  ^ 
ecclesiastics  to  prepare,  by  literary  effort,  for  the  defence 
of  the  existing  superstition;  while  they  disposed  and 
formed  others  for  attack.  But  erudition,  narrowly  as  it 
was  suU  diffused,  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  church. 
Humphry  of  Glocester  was  a  prince  of  considerable  learn- 
ing ;*  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers  and  John  earl  of  Worc/ester, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward,  were  eminent 
for  literary  knowledge.'  Gallant  and  meritorious  as  were 
many  of  the  nobles,  who  perished  in  the  wars  between 
Lancaster  and  York,  their  fall  tended  ultimately  to  the 
reduction  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which,  though  never 
so  entirely  predominant  in  England  as  to  stifle  all  remains 
of  Saxon  liberty,  was  yet  so  prevalent  as  greatly  to  en- 
croach on  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  free  people. 
Generally  bloody  as  were  the  wars,  the  animosity  of  con- 
tending chieftains,  and  the  resentment,  rapacity,  or  jealous, 
fears  of  the  successive  conquerors,  rendered  the  propor* 
tion  of  grandees  either  killed  in  battle,  or  massacred  by 
cruelty,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  gentry,  yeomanry, 
traders,  and  subordinate  orders.  The  rising  conse- 
quence of  the  great  body  of  English  commons,  eventually 

r  See  in  Dr.  Gillie's  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle,  his  account  of 
the  ditrerence  between  Aristotle'a  text  «n<)  the  comments  of  his  profesaed 
interpreters.  s  See  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  iil.  p.  2. 

t  Henry's  History^  tol.  x.  p.  147. 
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Biavtd  their  country  £r(Hti  the  absolute  nMmardijr  wfiieb 
overwhehned  the  neigbbouring  nations. 
DHTerent  SfMiLAR  indeed,  in  calamitous  circumstances  at  dt& 

Institution  ferent  though  near  periods  of  the  fifteendi  centunry  hot 
RDd  oT       dissimilar  in  the  original  institutions  and  in  the  ranks  mmE 
France.      Qrdcrs'of  men  which  these  generated;  France  and  England 
w6re  destined  to  experience  verj'  unlike  systems  of  pdLicy^ 
-at  the  time  they  both  advanced  in  civilization  and  know* 
/ledge*     When  the  French  nobility,  after  being  so  moch 
exhausted  by  internal  dissensions  and  the  wars  with  Engw 
land,  were  farther  impaired  by  the  crafty,  unleeling,  and 
oppressive  policy  of  Lewis  XI. ;  there  being  no  interme- 
diate orders  between  them  and  the  labouring  peo{4e,  who 
were  actually  slaves,  all  ranks  were  involved  iii  one  rortese 
InBn^and  of  arbitrary  dominion.     France  became  a  simple  nooar- 
dfhiecfass  ^^^  »  while  England,  by  rearing  and  cherishing  a  mtdtf e 
preserves^  class,  which  augmented  in  force  as  spreading  industry  aad 
^^^'      increasing  knowledge   enlarged  the  means  of  acquiring 
moderate  independence,  was  improved  into  a  ft«e  eonst^ 
tution,  providing  equadly  for  the  governing  and  govenied» 
and  proposing  the  general  welfare  as  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  political  establishisKents  and  national  conduct. 
Henry  VU.         To  the  promotion  of  these  bcneicial  purpoees^no  sov* 
SSun.   •I'^ig**  was  more  instrumental  than  Henry  VIL:  though 
derbim     his  measures  originated  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  situation,  rather  thsui  in  liberal  policy ;   yet,  without 
allowing  either  wisdom  or  goodness  the  full  credit  of  die 
beneficial  effects  produced,  an  impartial  exa:mii:ier  of  his 
actions,  and  their  evident  consequences,  musS  see,  tkftt  he 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  meliorated  the  condition  of 
Engla/Ud*     He,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  carried  efiectn- 
^ly  into  execution  the  great  plans  of  improvement  devised 
by  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Edward  IIL 
Contracted  in  sentiment,  covetuous  in  disposttion,  and  so&r 
picious  in  temper,  Henry  did  not  always  propose  the  most 
benevolent  ends.     Vigorous  and  penetratiffg  ie^  inteUitfet, 
cautious  in  deliberation  but  decisive  in  conduct,  he  bflPth 
devised  and  employed  the  most  apposite  mesflui..     Appre- 
hending the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York  to  be  inimical 
to  bis  own  doubtful  title,  if  he  did  not  create,  he  prohably 
brought  into  action,  discont^ents  whjch  might  have.I^n  dor^* 
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m/uH^i  bin  whM  dkftatMfiKtion  rote  to  revolt,  he  with  Brm^ 
ness  and  prudence  suppressed  repeated  rebellioos.  Expe-  Hieredqeei 
rienoing  or  suapecting  the  principal  enmity  to  subsist  ^^J^^^ 
among  the  higher  rankst  he  was  anxious  to  weaken  the  ^y. 
Older  of  nobles:  he  permitted  the  barons  to  break  the 
entails  of  their  estates,  and  qaade  laws  to  prevent  them 
from  retaining  large  bodies  of  clients,  which  rendered 
them  formidable  and  turbulent*''  He  encouraged  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  perhaps  with  a  view  (as  our  great  his* 
torian  conjectures)  of  gratifying  his  avarice  by  filling  his 
coffers  from  imposts  T  uid  he  concluded  several  very  use* 
ful  commercial  treaties,  which,  though  somewhat  narrow 
in  their  principles,  were  in  their  operation  lucrative.  He 
bestowed  great  attention  on  the  promotion  of  navigation; 
as,  before  hia  time,  foreign  trade  had  been  chiefly  carried 
on  in  f(»*eign  bottoms,  he  endeavoured,  with  considemble 
success,  to  procure  to  English  ships  the  carriage  of  our 
own  exports  and  imports. 

During  this  reign  a  spiritof  maritime  adventure  for  the  and  en- 
purposes  of  discovery  and  commerce  arose  in  several  parts  ^^^^|^ 
of  Europe*     The  invention  of  the  compass  encouraged  >n<i  nauti- 
navigators  to  explore  oceans  before  untried  by  Europeans,  ^ry.  ^^ 
Venice  and  Genoa  had  hitherto  monopolized  the  traffic  of 
the  Western  world  to  India.     Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  governed  1^  a  succession  of  courageous,  able, 
and  enterprising  princes ;  who,  perceiving  the  advantages 
•accruing  to  the  Itidian  republics  from  a  trade  with  India, 
attempted  to  employ  their  maritime  situation  in  profitable 
traffic.     Nautical  adventurers,  directed  by  the  princes  of 
that  country,  proceeded  gradually  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
At  length,  they  extended  their  voyage  to  the   southern  « 

promontory  <^  that  immense  peninsula :  to  which,  iforsee- 
ing  it  would  open  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  a  few  years  after 
arriving  on  the  Malabar  coast,  showed  to  western  Europe, 
thac  India  was  more  easily  accessible  to  its  commercial 
adventurers^  than  to  its  eastern  neighbours;  and  that  ori- 
ental riches  were  no  longer  to  be  exclusively  acquired  by  the 
coasting  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  be  shared  by 
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the  bold  essay^s  of  unknown  oceans*  But  while  Vasqutz 
di  Gama  found  out  an- accessible  though  circuitous  course, 
from  the  shores  of  the  nortlieni  Atlantic  to  the  soothevn 
regions  of  Hindostan,  C<dumbus,  by  the  force  of  his  genius, 
conceived,  and  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise  and  per- 
severance discovered,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  much 
nearer  to  their  own  coasts,  a  new  world,  replete  with  incen** 
tives  to  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  abounding  not  only 
with  materials  for  riches,  but  with  subjects  of  reaction, 
and  meaof  for. enlarging  human  comprehension  and  enj(^- 
ment*  Soon  after  the  illustrious  Florentine  found  the 
West  Indies,  Americus  Vespusius,  in  prosecution  of 
Columbus's  plan,  arrived  at  the  southern  continent,  and 
gave  his  own  name  to  a  quarter  of  the  globe  discovered 
by  another*  Accident,  and  not  the  parsimony  of  Henry, 
prevented  England  from  enjoying  the  honour  of  this  signal 
discovery.  He  soon  fitted  out  a  squadron,  which  sailed 
to  the  west,  in  order  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  lati- 
tudes more  contiguous  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  seek  a 
fearer  passage  to  India  than  by  doubling  Africa.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  conducted  the  enterprise,  and  arrived  at  a  coast 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Newfoundland.  Steering 
along  to  the  southward  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  cemt 
which  has  since  been  named  Virginia,  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  large  tracts  of  land  adjacent,  convenient  for 
naval  enterprise  upon  the  Atlantic.  Though  Henry  did 
not  attempt  to  establish  a  setdement  on  this  coast,  ^et  the 
enterprise  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  stimulated 
England  to  farther  nautical  advejiture.  A  spirit  of  navi- 
gation, commerce,  and  discovery  was  excited  by  Henry, 
which  afterwards  generally  diffused  itself,  and  called  into 
action  the  maritime  exertions  of  these  islands,  improved 
by  all  the  sagaci^  and  energy  of  the  national  diaracter 
when  employed  in  the  most  beneficial  direction. 

But  while  Henry  thus  promoted  the  commerce,  naivi- 
gation,  and  internal  prosperity  of  his  country,  he  extended 
her  influence  amohg  foreign  states.  He  loved  peace,  with- 
out fearing  war.  Though  by  no  means  comprehensive 
in  his  views  of  European  policy,  he  understood  sufficiently 
the  relations,  objects,  and  condition  of  other  kingdoms,  to 
provide  for  the  security  and  defence  of  his  own  doiQinions. 
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He  watt  courted  by  cotemporay  pmcts  in  cVerjr  part  of 
JEnrope,  and  the  £ng^sh  natioik  was  never  so  cloaely'  inter- 
woven in  continental  affairs  as  during  hia  reign.  Odier  Sute  of 
xireimiatances  concurred  widi  the  personal  character  of  ^'^'^^'^ 
Henry,  to  exte^  die  intereourse  between  England  and  the 
natk>na  of  the  continent*  Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
littkr  political  connexion  had  subsisted  between  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Europe;  their  reciprocal  hostilities  were 
radier  the  effect  of  passion  and  personal  animosity,  than  of 
any  well  digested  system  of  policy.  Their  means  of  recip- 
rocal annoyance,  occasional  impost,  and  temporary  militia, 
though  sufficiendy  adapted  to  the  desultory  conflicts  of  the 
pride  or  resentment  of  rival  chieftains,  were  little  fitted  for 
die  purposes  of  systematic  vrar.  When  England,  under 
Henry  V.,  and  in  the  posthumous  execution  of  his  great 
and  ambitioos  projects,  had  almost  overwhelmed  France, 
the  i^ighbouring  principalities  of  Germany  and  Spain 
bestowed  no  attention  on  an  event  menacing  the  security 
and  independence  of  Europe.'  The  contests  between  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Spain,  evidently  tending  to  unite  that 
part  of  the  continent  into  one  great  empire,  were  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  Europe  with  equal  indifference.  Princes 
were  Ktde  affected  by  remote  or  eventual  danger.  This 
inattention  did  not  entirely  arise  from  the  want  of  sagacity 
to  foresee  distant  contingencies,  but  proceeded  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  from  the  condition  of  th<%ir  dominions,  which 
called  their  consider^ion  to  present  and  proximate  objects. 
The  power  of  the  barons  under  the  feudal  system,  often 
either  distracting  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  feuds  of 
rivalry,  menacing  the  sovereign  by  rebellion,  or  by  oppres- 
sion driving  the  pc^ulace  to  insurrection,  with  the  imper- 
fections of  the  civil  government,  so  fully  occupied  the 
sovereigns,  as  to  leave  them  litde  leisure  to  survey  foreign 
affairs.  This  was  especially  the  situation  of  France,  the 
most  compact,  centrical,  and  populous  kingdom  of  Europe ; 
and  the  beat  fitted  from  the  advantages  of  her  situation, 
the  number  and  character  of  her  people,  if  internally  wjell 
governed,  either  to  secure  hersdf,  or  to  protect  or  disturb 
htr  neighbours.     The  fiefs  into  which  that  kingdom  was 

z  See  Robertson's  Charlefi  V.  vol.  i.  p.  SO.  The  same  truth  nuty  be  gsthered 
frsni  lilmie*«  fajstory  •£  tiiMe  wars^  though  it  is  B«t  w  expressly  stated* 
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divided,  weakened  the  force  of  the  aioiiarchjr  t  hot  fitpi 
V  the  de&tructioD  of  die  nofailtty  m  ihc  wars  with  Englaiidt 
the  rapacious  policy  of  Lewis  XI.,  and  the  reannezatioii 
of  the  English  possessions  and  detached  principalities  to* 
the  crown,  government  was  rendered  almost  simply  mon- 
archical. This  event  was  accelerated  at  home,  and  its 
influence  extended  abroad,  by  another  efect  of  the  wars. 
These  generated  standing  armies,  which,  being  now  first 
employed  by  Charles  VIL  to  preserve  his  crown,  amd  after* 
wards  maintained  by  him  to  humble  the  remainder  of  his 
barons,  were  now  enlarged  by  his  son,  and  exercised  in 
crushing  the  ancient  nobility,  and  seizing  the  territories  of 
his  neighbours. 
Princes  CiiARLES  VIII.  the  SOU  and  successor  of  Lewis  XL 

become  in-  found  the  uobillty  incapable  of  opposing  the  will  or  pro- 
«troQ^.       jects  of  the  prince,  aikl  a  powerful  army,  with  little  to 
employ  its  force  but  the  resumption  of    Britanny*     He. 
effected  this  purpose  partly  by  war,  and  finally  by  marriage. 
The  monarch  of  France,  now  no  longer  occupied  at  homc^ 
by  the  English  or  his  barons,  from  efforts  commencing  in 
successful  defence  and  progressively  extending  to  internal 
usurpation,  began  to  prepare  measures  of  offence  against 
independent  states,  which  had  given  him  no  provocation. 
For  the  execution  of  such. designs,  he  possessed  subjects 
whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formidable  and  i 
efficient  instruments  against  all  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  either  justly  or  unjustly*     Having  invaded  Italy  with. 
^  powerful  force,  he  first  presented  France  as  the  distur- 
ber of  Europe ;  a  character  which  she  has  so  often  resumed 
in  the   three  following  centuries,  with  strength  of  opera- 
tion, and  vicissitudes  of  event ;  not  rarely  with  injustioe 
of  principles,   impolicy  of  object,   and  pernicious  result. 
Charles    overran  Italy   from   the    Alps  to   the  -  southern 
extremity,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  kingdom 
Begin  vigi-  of  Naples.      Neighbouring  nations  were    now    acquiring 
observe       Similar  efficiency  of  force  with  France  by  similar  means; 
dJut  of       ^y  ^^^^  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  consolidation  of  princi- 
thtir  palities,  the  reunion  of  fiefs  under  the  lords  paramount, 

Sours.  ^"^  ^^^  employment  of  a  standing  army.  Exempted  from 
constant  anxiety  and  apprehensions  from  their  own  subjects, 
they  were  enabled  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours ; 
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md,  ill  observm^  dieir  motions,  to  view  dtttant  probaUli^ 
ties  9S  well  as  immediate  offsets*  The  most  powerful 
prim:e  of  the  coadnast  after  Charles  of  France,  was  Ferdi* 
nand  of  Arrogan,  who  was  now,  by  his  marriage  with  Isa^ 
bella  of  CastHe,  actual  sovereign  of  Spaio^.  This  prudent 
prince,  alarmed  i^  a  progress  which  endangered  the  safety 
of  his  dominions,  combined  with  the  Italian  states  and 
Maximilian  of  Austria  in  forming  a  confederacy  to  repel 
the  prosperous  aggression  of  France,  and  confine  the  inva» 
dor  to  hds  ancient  dominions*  The  object  and  principle  Baiimae  «r 
of  this  alliance  form  an  epoch  in  pcAitical  history,  as  the  P^^^^* 
first  effort  of  modern^  times  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power ; 
which  is  merely  self-preservation  in  a  community ,dictating 
plans  of  policy,  to  provide  against  circuitous  injury  and 
annoyance,  as  well  as  against  direct  attacks*  To  this  Weight  0[ 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  Cambray,  Henry  VII.  Stctt^ 
.acceded;  and,  though  his  .general  caution,  and  distimee 
from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  an 
*  active  share  in  the  war,  yet  his  junction  in  the  alliance  is 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England ;  becai:»e  England  then 
first  joined  in  a  continental  confederacy  to  repress  the 
oSeasive  measures  of  France* 

Though  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  conduced  eventually  EffeetB  $i 
to  poBtical  as  well  as  commercial  and  naval  improvement,  J!^^!^^ 
yet  the  eztensiooof  freedom,  far  from  being  Henry's  ^object,  the  Kng- 
washy  no  means  tiie  immediate  effect  of  fats  measures.  The  tution^° 
aristocracy  was  reduced,  but  the  people  were  not  yet  risen 
to  such  strength  and  importance  as  to  oppose  a  sufficient 
bulwark  to  the  augmented  powers  of  the  crown.  '  Twenty- 
tight  temporal  lords  only  formed  the  first  house  of  peers 
after  Henry's  accession ;  and  the  order  was  soon  found  to 
have  decreased  in  authority,  as  well  as  in  number  and 

J  From  history  it  appears^  that  the  aagaoioufl  Greeks  very  early  dtseemed 
the  necessity  of  resisting  enbrts  against  others,  which  might  extend  to  themselves. 
Atimority^  ambitiaD,  asul  pridc»  were  not  the  sole  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
ooDfederacy  against  Athens ;  but,  in  a  eonsiderable  depee,  the  apprehension  of 
{^rowing  power.  When  the  Spartans  became  in  their  torn  predominant,  a 
■milar  eonfederaey  was  formed,  to  reduce  the  eseeas  of  their  power ;  an  object 
to  which  the  Athenians  adhered  with  such  nicety  of  dissrimination,  that  when 
Ihrf  feuad  the  seaie  preponderate  in  favbur  of  the  Thehans,  saerifioing  alt  am* 
iDOaty  to  sound  policy,  they  joined  the  Spartans  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  powei'.  See  ^ilUes,  vol.  ii.  chap.  5.  vol.  iii.  chap.  27.  and  30. ;  but  mostly  in 
the  last  Other  Histories  also  illustrate  this  observation  respecting  the  Greeks, 
whose  policy  waa  so  contrary  to  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  e^<iially  the  vio- 
tins  of  progressiTe  Roman  conquest 
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poMetsioBs.     In  ike  intenral  between  the  IkU  of  tlie  barons 
and  the  rise  of  the  commons,  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
much  greater  than  in  former  reigns*     Henry  •VII*  may 
justly  be  termed  an  absolute  prince.     His  government  was 
arbitrary,  l>oth  in  the  series  of  his  acts,  and  the  general 
regulations  or  laws  which  through  him  were  established/ 
In  his  time  tly  authority  of  the  star  chamber  was  revived, 
and  in  some  cases  confirmed  by  law,  and  armed^with  pow* 
ers  the  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  over  the  per- 
sons and  properties  of  the  subjects*     Informations  were 
allowed  to  be  received,  instead  of  indictments,  in  order  to 
and  gene-   multiply   fines   and   pecuniary   penalties*      A   tendency, 
of'the  TO^  directly  or  indirectly,  to  augment  the  emoluments  of  the 
pie.  exchequer,  was  the  general  character  of  his  laws*     Ambi- 

tion in  Henry,  descending  from  its  lofty  rank,  became  the 
humble  minister  of  avarice ;  but  the  joint  effects  of  both 
passions,  though  hurtful  at  the  time,  were  destined  by 
Providence  to  be  beneficial  to  posterity* 
Heniy  Henrt  VIII.  was  disposed  to  promote  the  commercial 

improvements  which  his  £ather  had  begun ;  but  the  know- 
ledge which  either  he  himself  or  his  ministers  possessed 
of  the  subject,  was  extremely  imperfect*     On  the  whole, 
all  the  direct  acts  and  immediate  consequences  of  his  gov- 
ernment were  inauspicious  to  nautical  discovery,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce*  Navigation  and  trade  were  indeed 
advanced  during  this  period,  but  rather  by  the  efforts  of 
private  adventurers,  than  th6  policy  of  either  the  sovereign 
or  the  legisUture*     The  first  part  of  Henry's  reign  was 
^chiefly  occupied  at  home  in  pleasurable  dissipation,  and 
courtly  splendour,  under  the  magnificent  and.  ostentatious 
ministry  of  Wblsey ;  wasting  in  sumptous  entertainments 
and  costly  pomp,  the  riches  which  the  avarice  of  his  father 
had  acquired.  The  luxuries  of  the  court  requiring  foreign 
supplies,  stimulated   private  adventure,  and,  without  any 
meritorious  plans  of  the  sovereign  or  his  counsellors,  cncou* 
raged  the  importation  of  commodities  from  distant,  and  even 
newly  discovered  countries*     The  spirit  of  maritime  enter- 
prise excited  by  the  last  king,  though  little  promoted  by  his 

z  Blaokstone's  oommentanesj  vol.  iv.  ohap.  33.  on  the  progress  of  the  Eng 
li^  lawa  and  constitution.  ^ 
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SOB,  operftted  cm  die  nation,  and  the  circle  of  trade  vms  grad- 
ualty  enlarged  in  various  quartera  of  the  world* 

Though  no,  English  colonies  were  jet  setded  in  anyPragraMof 
part  of  the  new  world,  their  merchants  carried  on  a  trade  dkeor^. 
with  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  which  had  been  seized 
and  settled  by  the  Spaniards:  they  had  agents  resicUngin 
some  of  these  settlements,  particularly  in  th^  greiat  island 
of  Cuba,  for  the  management  of  their  trade,  Mr*  Thoni 
of  Bristol,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  and  boldest  adven- 
turers of  the  age,  established  a  faaory  at  Cuba ;  and  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  iet  the  example  of  a  commercial 
settlement  in  the  new  worid»  Em^Ac^ing  the  opportunities 
he  thereby  acquired,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  present 
traffic,  but  for  discovery  and  future  extension  of  commerce^ 
he  sent  agents  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  furnished  with  g^eat 
sums  of  money,  to  bring  exact  charts  of  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  lands,  which  they  visited,  and  as  .accurate  a  descrip-  ' 
tion  of  the  accessibility,  state,  and  productions,  of  the  sev- 
eral countries,  as  they  could  procure.*  The  spirit  of  dis- 
covery in  privsce  adventurers  was  no  less  ardent,  than  the 
desire  of  trading  with  coontries  already  known*  Henry, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  appeared  eager  to  promote 
inquiry  into  new  regions,  and  fitted  out  ships  f€>r  explor- 
ing the  southern  ocean.  But  .the  expedition  by  somo 
misconduct  or  mischance  having  failed,**  the  king,  from  a 
fickleness  incident  to  violent  minds,  and  the  prominent 
feature  in  his  character,  totally  absmdoned  all  thoughts  of 
such  undertakings*  Merchants  and  mariners^  however, 
persevered ;  and  though  some  of  their  voyages  appear  not  to , 
have  beetf  lucrative,  yet,  by  adding  to  the  national  stock  of 
nautical  science,  and  -  extending  the  sphere  of  English 
navigation,  they  produced  important  advantages* 

Two  ships  destined  for  S<mth  America  were  commit- 
ted to  Gabot,  which  visited  the  Brazils*  The  knowledge 
of  that  coast,  and  its  great  projection  into  the  Atlantic, 
being  acquired,  Hawkins,  father  to  the  renowned  voyager^ 
directed  his  course  to  the  same  country,  and  having  open- 
ed a  traffic  with  the  Brazilians,  crossing  over  to  the  oppo^ 
site  promontory,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  surveyed 

»  Hfteklajrt,  toI.  ii.  p.  72S.  b  Hetu^^  vol.  xiL  p.  ^S7. 
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tbe  Qoaitt  of  Guinea*  With  tfieir  progress  in  gi^in,  the 
desires  ^of  English  mariners  increased;  and,  their  ideas 
expanding  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  they  direct- 
ed their  thoughts  to  Indian  opulence«  In  their  voyages 
to  the  Mediterranean,  having  traded  to  its  eastern  coasts, 
they  received  accurate  informaUon  concerning  the  riches 
of  Hindosta(|i  which  before  were  only  imperfectly  known 
trough  distant  and  uncertain  reports  In  their  intercourse 
with  Portugal,  they  beheld  with  envy  the  vast  wealth  that 
towed  into  that  country  from  the  regions  of  the  east.® 
Attempt!  Conceiving  with  Columbus,  that  the  islands  which  he  firs^ 
TnorUi^^'  discovered  lay  contiguous  to  the  vast  continent  compre-* 
Vest  pas-  hepded  under  the  general  name  of  India,  they  hoped  to 
find  a  more  compendious  passage,  through  which,  by  easily 
outstripping  the  Portuguese  and  all  southern  Europe,  they 
might  acquire  the  principal  share  of  the  treasures  of  India? 
Unsuccessful  as  the  attempt  proved  to  discover  a  north* 
west  passage,  and  unfortunate  as  the  adventurers  were« 
yet  the  undertaking  showed  a  bold  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise*  Notwithstanding  partial  discouragements  and 
failures,  th^  general  result  of  private  maritime  pursuits  ix| 
Henry's  reign,  was  a  great  accession  of  trade  and  rich^ 
to  the  country.  Under  this  monarch,  from  the  progres- 
sion of  causes  that  began  to  operate  through  Europe  ii| 
his  father's  reign,  the  interests  of  European  powers  be^ 
came  more  involved  and  intermixed,  thap  they  bad  beeil 
lit  any  former  period* 
erniiinea-T  ]|H£NRT  attained  with  the  continental  powers  a  very 

^j^my,  V^^  degree  of  influence:  he  indeed  held  the  balapce, 
bu|  turned  the  scale  ^cording  to  present  impulse  and 
passion;  being  more  frequently  a^uated  by  the  sugv 
gestions  of  his  proud,  ambitious,  and  resentful  favoxiritie^ 
than  either  by  equity  or  sound  policy.  When  he  ascend*'^ 
ed  the  throne,  the  power  of  France,  superior .  to  anff 
other  nation  on  the  continent,  the  hostile  jealpusy  between 
that  country  and  England,  and  the  connexion  and  acuity 
between  Henry  and  f^erdinand,  concurred  in  rendering  t|^ 
English  king  inimical  to  the  Flinch, 

Lewis  XII.  was  eag^r,  like  his  predecessor,  to  cour 
quer  Naples  ;  but  the  opposition  of  Ferdinand,.  joui^4  to 

e  Robertson's'posthumous  Ameiics* 
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th«  treftchety  of  that  cniftjr  and  uBpriiici|$led  motMrcti^ 

prevented  his  success.     A  new  fields  however,   was  sooa 

opened  for  the  ambition  of  Lewis.     Julius  II*  like  many 

of  hisipredecessors  on  the  papal  throne,  instead  of  promo^ 

tiag  the  meek  benevolence  of  the  christian  religion,   was 

the  incendiary  of  unprovoked  and  iniquitous  war*     By  hit 

ititrigues,    a  partition  treaty   was   framed  i|b«tween   the 

tfiree  great  powers  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  France,  for 

dismembering  the  dominions  and  dhriding  the  riches  of 

the  illustrious  republic  of  Venite«     A  league  was  formed 

at  Cambray  for  diis  nefariotxs  purpose  ;  and  it  was  stipu* 

kted,  that  the  pope,  who  instigated  the  robbery  and  pro< 

jected  the   plan,  should  have  a  considerable  slMire  of  the 

plunder  acquired  by  more  powerful  and  efficient  perpe^ 

trators.^     Such  confederacies,  composed  of  jarring  ma«e^ 

rials,  contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution.     Thtf 

rapid   successes  of  French  energy  filled  the  allies  with 

jealousy  and  alarm.     The  pope,  who  had  first  planned  this 

alliance  of  the  great  powers,  anxiously  soug^  to  excite 

discdrd  among  the  several  members,  involving  them  in 

mutual  quarrels,  that  he  might  expel  them  successiwly 

from  Italy,  and  enjoy  without  control  the  sole  direction 

^  that   country.*     He    detached    Ferdinand   from   the 

leagne,  and  endeavoured,  through  that  prince  and  his  own 

influence,  to  excite  Henry  to  war  with  France.     The  saga^^ 

Clous  prelate,  thoroughly   knowing  the   characters  with 

which  he  had  to  deal,  made  suitable  applications  :  he  first 

addressed  himself  to  Ferdinand^s  itfterest }  then  to  Henry's 

love  of  distinction,  national  animosity  to  the  Fretlch,  and 

passionate  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion  ;   in  which,  as  in 

every  thing  else,   his  ardour  was  violent,  and  spumed  at 

Sil  contradiction.     He  persuaded  Henry,  that  in  attacking 

France,  he  should  fight  the  cause  of  Che  church,  which 

Lewis  was  most  profanely  defying  ;  he  flattered  and  pro* 

moted  his  ambassador  ;  and  led  Henry  to  expect,  that 

the  tilte  of  the  Mfst  Christian  King^  so  precious  an  omai- 

nieflit  to  the  French  monarchy,  should  be  transferred  to 

the  English  sovereign.     To  fix  the  impression  of  his  reli* 

d  See  the  outlioes  of  this  confederacy  and  its  operations,  in  Robertson't 
Charles  V.  toI  i.  p.  I  IT  to  lao  ;  and  Hume,  fo\.  iii.  p.  200  to  'i05  For  the  d«- 
tally  see  Guiceiardini ;  and  I' Abbe  du  Bos,  Histoire  de  la  Ui^us  d«  Cttntavy. 

•  GiaeelHrdiiiiy  Ab/  vdL 
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ipous  aisthofily  on  this  ctevoot  monarchy  he  sent  htm  a 

•acved  rose,   perfumed   with  musk^   and  anointed  with 

vigDFous     ofamm*^     Inspired  by  devotion,  impatient  fot  dkplwins 

but  unwise.  ^      n.  .  .  ,    .  i  •    •  • 

to  Isarope  his  power  and  importance,  and  revivmg  -the 
andent  claims  upon  France,  Henry  engaged  in  a  war, 
which  was  neither  necessary  to  the  security,  nor  condu- 
cive to  the  interests,  of  his  kfn^dom.  Chivdrous  impo- 
licy engaged  the  romantic  James  in  the  contest,  aad 
kindled  a  war  between  Scotland  and  £ngland.  The  disci* 
plined  valour  of  the  sontbf^n Britons  overcame theimpetu* 
ous  mshness  of  n<)rthern  heroism,  aad  obtained  a  victory,, 
fatal  to-  the  vanquished^  and  brilliant  but  useless  to  the 
conquerors.  English  courage  and  military  prowess  were 
again  displa)red  in  France  with  splendid  achieveniients, 
and  signal  success,  but  followed  by  no  important  advan- 
tage :  and  all  parties  perceiving  the  unavoidable  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  which  comprehended  all  the  belli- 
gerent powers. 

After  peace  and  tranquillity  had  continued  for  several 
years,  a  new  state  of  European  aifairs  gave  a  change  to  the 
scale  of  power,  and  to  the  policy  that  was  expedient  for 
maintaining  the  balanc^.  Charles  of  Austria  had  now 
succeeded  to  all  the  inheritances  and  acquisitions  of  his 
patt^rnal  grandfather  and  grandmother  i.n  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  to  all  the  inheritances 
and  acquisitions  of  his  maternal  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother in  Spain,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  new  world.^ 
Francis,  the  first  of  that  name,  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Lewis.  The  rela- 
tive position  and  state  of  their  territories  led  these  two 
princes  to  political  rivalry,  while  other  causes  concurred 
in  inflaming  their  competition.  They  were  both  young, 
and  succeeded  to  their  respective  possessions  about  the 
same  time ;  both  were  endued  with  great  abilities,  though 
of  dissimilar  dispositions;  and  both  became  masters  of 
very  extensive  resources.  Beside  so  many  general  grounds 
of  (emulous  animosity,  they  had  a  special  source  in  their 
respective  application  for  the  Imperial  diadem.     The  ap- 

r  See  Huae,  vol.  iu.  p.  259.         g  lloberUon's  Charles  Y .,  vol.  ii.  p,.  i 
to  26, 
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]KMiJlfiient  of  Chatlea,  and  ruction  of  Francis,  called 
inmedaately  into  acticm  thoae  causes  of  hostility  wbick 
must  have  soon  operated  from  their  reciprocal  situation 
and  respective  characters*  Between  these  two  mighty 
monarchs,  Meory  of  England  only,  by  the  greatness  of 
his  power,  was  fitted  to  hold  the  balance.  Quick- in  per- 
ception,  and  vigorous  id  capacity,  he  rcj^fily  saw  the 
general  policy  of  preserving  an  equipoise ;  and,  devoted 
to  die  honour  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  glory, 
he  valued  himself  on  being  the  umpire  of  Europe.  But 
though  his  talents  were  conaideraUe,  his  judgment  was 
not  proporttonably  sound  ;  at  If  ast,  itjs  exertions  were  too 
easily  swayed  by  the  impube  of  temper  and  passion* 

The  accumulated  possessions  of  the  emperor  Charle9  Poiided 
V«  rendered  him  manifestly  superior  to  Franois ;.  political  Se^p^d^ 
sesBfity  therefore,  the  principle  of  EngUah  interference  pi«<>f >^ok- 
in  continental  affairs,*^  required  that  Henry  should   lean  fereneeini 
towards  Franoe  ;  but  he  cherished  the  ancient  English  f2^^  ^' 
enmity  to  an  opposite  neighbour*     Francis,  who  resembled 
Henry  in  many  of  the  accomplishments  on  which  he  greatly 
prided  himself,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  character,  (though 
much  superior  on  the  whole,)  was  the  object  of  his  per- 
sonal rivalry*     Henry   was   moreover   governed  by    hia 
favourite  Wolsey,  whom  Charles  courted,  and  bribed  moat 
lavishly  for  the  present,  flattering  him  with  the  hopes  of 
behig  raised  to  the  papal  dignity,  at  that  time  the  highest  ^ 
in  clu-istendom*     Instigated  by  this  imperious  counsellor, 
the  English  king  adopted  a  policy  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom ;  made  war  with  France,  aqd, 
by  weakening  that  country,    rendered  rit  more  easy  for 
Charles  to  increase  his  ah  eady  overgrown  power*     When 
Francis,  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  was  reduced  to  the  low- 
est pitch  of  distress,  Henry's  motive  of  interference  wa6 
much  less  the  necessity  of  repressing  Charies,  than  the 
persuasions  of  Wolsey ;  who,  disappointed  of  the  expected 
promotion,  (most  fortunately  f^r  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope,) became  as  violent  against  the  emperor  as  he  ha4 

g  See  lord  Grenville's  speech  on  the  Rassian  armament  in  1791 ;  Mr.  Pitt'a 
ipeeeh  on  the  negotktiou'with  Buonaparte ;  Mr.  Fox*s  speeches  (»i  tlie  cond" 
Bental  connexions  which  England  ou}^Ut  to  pursue ;  Mr.  Pitt's  applying  the 
tame  principle  to  onr  aliiunce  with  llollHnd  and  Prussia ;  and  parQ^mentary 
tea  tH«  olivet  and  grotiuds  af  the  late  wur. 
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been  before  in  his   flavour.     Henry's  *  conduct  towards 
Catharine  widened  the  breach  between  him  and  her  tiepkew ; 
so  that,  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  he  was,  with  very 
few   intermissions^  closely  connected   with"  Francis,  and 
Charles  was' prevented  from  endangering  the  liberties  of 
Europe* 
Henry  fui-         The  part  which  Henry  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
^the*'*^'  "*^"^  though  far  from  being  uniformly  wise,  or  even,  when 
English      right,  proceeding  from  reasons  of  sound  policy,  was  gene- 
tiwuS^of-  rally  efficacious.     It  demonstrated  the  force  and  weight  of 
dou8iy"di-  ^^^  English  power,  though  not  always  wielded  by  the  king 
reoted.       from  the  best  motives,  or  for  the  most  useful  purposes. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch,,  the  first  period  of  active  and 
uniform  interference  in  the  transactions  of  the  continent, 
showed  that  England  was  at  least  an  efficient  member  of 
the  great  European  republic ;  and  that  her  relative  power 
being  once  ascertained,  its  utility  to  herself  or  her  neigh- 
bours would  depend  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  justice 
or  injustice,  of  her  directors. 
iTie  refbr-         The  most  momentous  event  by  which  Henry's  reign  is 
mation.      distinguished,  is  the  reformation;  a  change  accelerated  by 
particular  incidents,  collisions  of  passion,  and  individuafl 
circumstances,  but  originating  in  general  causes.     Among 
these,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the  scandalous  profligacy  of 
the  clergy,   the    grasping  rapacity  of  their  avarice,  the 
enormous  usurpations  of  their  ambition,  the  overweening 
insolence  of  their  pride,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
great  part  of  that  immense  body,  .multiplying  the  absurdi- 
ties of  superstition,  which  had  overwhelmed  the  witdom 
Itnd  benevolence  of  the  christian  religion  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  human  faculties,  from 
that  contracted  state  into  which  they  had  been  confined 
about  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  centur^^,'*  and  from  which, 
though  slowly  at  first,  they  had  since  gradually  extricated 
themselves.     The  understandings  of  men,  enlightened  bjr 
knowledge,  became  more  acute  and  vigorous  by  exertion, 
and  their  moral  discernment  more  just.  That  great  engine 
of  intellectual  communication,  the  press,  was  now  invent* 

h  See  Robertson's  Churlea  V.  vol.  i. ;    and  Hume's  general  observations  o% 
the  predccewors  of  lieory  VU.  at  the  conclusion  of  Uie  reign  otBuekiird  ILU 
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ed;  men  began  to  read,  and  to  reason  on  what  they  did 
read*  The  bible^  which  had  been  so  studiously  concealed 
by  the  priesthood,  was  discovered^and  perused*  Penetra* 
tloo,  now  assisted  by  learning,  found  out  that  many  of  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  injunctions  of  bothYitual  and  moral 
practice,  were  not  only  incompatible  with  conscience,  rea- 
son, and  common  sense,  but  opposite  to  genuine  christi« 
aaity  as  contained  in  the  scriptures. 

Finding  so  many  defects  in  the  superstructure,  men 
gradually    began  to  examine  the  basis.     Such   was  the 
course  which  the  renowned  Luther  pursued :  who,  per** 
ceiving  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  selling  indulgen- 
ces to  vice  and  profligacy,  and  demonstrating  what  he 
perceived^  proceeded  from  one  step  of  discovery  to  ano- 
ther, until  he  found  that  the  whole  system  of  papal  super- 
stitioi)  wa«  raised  upon  an  hypothesis  totally  inconsistent 
with  history,  experience,  and  reason ;  that  its  principle  was 
die  infallibility  of  a  human   being,  which  was  obviously 
false,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  train  of  deductions 
depending  upon  this  principle,  were  inadmissible  on  its  au- 
thority.    With  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  papal  supersti- 
tions, which  diffused  reason  and  knowledge  tended  to  disr 
pcU  with  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy,  which  conscience 
prompted  to  reprobate  and  oppose ;  the  policy  and  pas- 
sions of  princes  and  other  individuals,  no  doubt,  concur- 
red in  promoting  the  reformation  commenced  by  Luther* 
Revived  learning,  however,  raising  human  intellect  to  its 
real  dignity,  and  through  the  press  spreading  its  influence 
much  more  extensively  than  even  in  the  enlightened  ages 
of  antiquity,  soon  destroyed  ecclesiastical  thraldom,  and 
dispelled  gloomy  superstition.     The  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties of  one  set  of  reformers  might  be  different  from  those 
of  another;  but  th^  host  essential  and   valuable 

PART,  of  TH£  reform,  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  HUMAN 
BEASON      FROM      THE     CHAINS      OF      HUMAN      AUTHORITY, 

sprang  from  the  eiforts  of  that  reason,  and  was  the  source 
of  the  principal  advantages,  religious,  moral,  civil,  and 
political,  which  resulted  from^  this  great  revolution  in  the 
church.  These  changes,  though  operating  chiefly  in  the 
country  where  enfranchised  genius  and  learning  had  arrived 
at  the  highest  pitch,  were  not  confined  to  nations  whieh 
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formally  protested  against  the  authority  of  an  Italian  cler- 
gyman, but  extended  to  countries  where  the  pope's 
supremacy  was  still  acknowledged. 

In  prot^stant  states,  howeTer,  besides  this  great  and 
general  advantage  from  the  overthrow  of  papal  authority, 
many  other  more  important  benefits  accrued,  especially  in 
England.     Immense  sums  and  demesnes,  the  tributes  of 
superstition  and  credulity  to  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  impos* 
ture,  or  the  exactions  of  tyrannic  violence  from  the  ter- 
rors of  weakness,  which  had  been  employed  in  fostering 
sloth-,  idleness,  and  sensuality,  were  now  amalgamated  into 
the  mass  of  national  property,  encouraged  rising  industr}', 
Bffeetsofit  ^^d  improved  the  public  revenue.  The  reformation  tended 
raere^"*'  ^°  promote  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  private 
political,     ^nd  public  opulence,  the  means  of  national  defence,  secu- 
eharftctei'    ^ity,  prosperity,  power,  and  glory.     Thus  a  revolution  at 
?*^  ^"6*      first  sip^ht  theological,  became   a   mbst   important  event  in 
the  commcrcral  history  of  Britain.      It  tended  aUo  to  the 
improvement  of  English  jurisprudtnte  ;   by  removing  from 
th  It  admirable  system,  all  those  pernicious  incumbrances, 
which  had  been  imposed   on  our  laws  by  clerical  artifice 
and  usurpation,  to  shelter  crimes.* 

By  the  reduction  of  the  clerical  aristocracy,  the  stiU 
enfeebled  state  of  the  lay  aristocracy,  and  the  hitherto  slow 
progress  of  the  commons ;  the  abject  servility  of  parlia^ 
ments  ;  the  vigorous  talents,  inflexible  temper,  and  violent 
passions  of  the  sovereign ;  this  rtign,  though  ultimately 
conducive  to  liberty,  was  more  absolute  than  any  recorded 
in  the  English'  history.  Though  the  open,  liberal,  and 
intrepid  mind  of  the  monarch,  never  exercised  his  autho- 
rity in  the  treachery,  dissimulation,  and  baseness,  so 
prevalent  in  despotic  courts,  yet  the  ungovernable  fury  of 
his  affections,  the  profusion  and  rapacity  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  violence  and  capriciousness  of  his  inclinations, 
with  the  fickle  bigotry  of  his  everchanging  theology,  ren* 
dered  him  unjust,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and  cruel*  Un- 
der the  sanction  of  those  pusillanimous  parliaments,  the 
encroachments  of  monarchical  power  were  established  by 

i  BlacYcstone,  vol.  it.  o.  1 6  and  1 8.  on  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  aod  ehiip.  33. 
on  the  progress  ot*  the  law  and  cooatitution  of  Kugland,  fourUi  peiiod,  pnder 
Henry  Vui. 
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hdr.  But  the.  politiead  evils,  of  Henry's  reiga  wlucll 
resulted  £rom  isdividual  character  aad  s{)ecial  circumstan- 
ces, were  only  temporary ;  the  good  arising  from  the 
general  cauaes,  was  permanent,  and  contaiiied  in  itself  the 
means  of  progressive  improvement. 

The  short  reign  of  Edward    VI.  tended   in    many    Edwura 
respects  to  extend  the  advantages,  and  correct  the  mis-       ^*' 
chiefs,  of  Hoiry's  government*  Commerce  and  discovery 
made  considerabje  advances  at  this,  period.     The  trade  of 
England  had. hitherto  been  carried  on. chiefly  by  foreign- 
ers,  especially  by  a  corporate  company  from  the  Hanstowns, 
called  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard.     In  former  reigna, 
diese  had  engrossed  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  ^ith  foreign 
countries,  and  employed  German  or  Flemish  shipping. 
This  establishment,  which  was  encouraged  by  Edward  III.  Result  of 
and  succeeding  princes,   in  order  to  teach  the  English  re^J7' 
eommercial   lessons,    and    excite    mercantile   emulation 
among  them,  had  been  long  extcemely  useful*    The  coun- 
cil of  young  Edward  perceiving  that  the  reasons  for  en- 
cooragiag  these  foreigners  no  longer  existed,  and  that  a 
apixft  of  mercantile  adventure  being  now  raised  among  the 
natives  of  England,  such  privileges  enjoyed  by  aliens  inter- 
fered with  the  national  interest,    found  it  necessary  to 
amml  Aem,  and  place  all  foreigners  on  an  inferior  footing 
to  native  subjects.     This  change  contributed  greatly  to  Edirard 
the.  advancement  of  commerce  and  navigation  :^.  and  a  ^^^^^ 
cosmiercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  on  the  solid  and  com- 
princi{:de  of  reciprocal  exchange  of  .superfluity  to  supply, 
mutual  Want.^     The   great  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland became  an  object  of  auentioo,  and  was  prosecu- 
ted with  activity  and  success.""  The  English  still  cherished 
the  idea  of  <qiening  a  communication  with  eastern  riches, 
by  a  more  expeditious  course  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
Cabot,  so  renowned  for  naval  enterprise,  urged  the  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  steering  towards  the  northwest,  which  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
sired passage  by  the  northeast.  At  his  insUnce,  and  under 
his  direction,  sevei-al  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  toge- 
ther with  some  principal  merchants,  having  associated  for 

k  ,3ee  flume,  vol.  i'u.  p.  449.  1  Ibid.  p.  450. 

m  HobertsQn's  potshumous  America,  p.  16.  j  and  Macklujt's  Toyages,  passim^ 

Vol.  I.  F 
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diU  purpoM,  were  incorporated  bjr  a  chancr»  imd^  tfie 
title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  Adventurers  for  the  dis- 
covery of  regions,  dominicHis,  islands,  and  places  unknown* 
Two  ships  and  a  bark  were  equipped  for  thia  service;  and 
though  they  failed  in  the  great  end  of  their  expediticui, 
.  one  ship  and  the  bark  being  lost,  yet  the  other  effected 
very  important  discoveries.  .  An  intercourse  with  the 
vast  empire  of  Ryssia,  before  unknown  to  £nglish  adven* 
turers,  was  opened;  atid,  on  the  return  of  this  ship,  a 
mercantile  company  was  formed  for  trading  with  Mua- 
covy.  Attempts  were  now  made  to  open  a  cx)mmunicatioii' 
with  India  and  China  by  land,  through  the  new  connexion 
with  Russia,  by  Astracan  and  the  Caspian  sea;  and 
though  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  they 
intended,  yet  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  countries, 
commodities,  and  inhslbitants  of  Turkey ;  which,  combined 
with  the  maritime  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean,  laid 
the  foundation  of  English  commerce  with  the  Ottomans. 
A  commercial  intercourse  was  also  opened  with  the  west^ 
em  coasts  oT  Africa ;  while  the  traffic  begun  with  fiarbary 
was  considerably  extended  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  *and 
Mary. 

The  war  with  Scotland,   in  which  Henry  had  left  his 
kingdom  engaged,  together  with  the  factions  which  pre* 
vailed  under  the  protectorship  of  Somerset  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Warwick,  prevented  Edward  from  possessing 
on  the  continent  that  influence  which  his  father  h^d  main- 
tained*    The  distractions  of  English  councils,  and  the  con^ 
nexion   with     Scotland,   now    so    closely  united   by  the 
affiance  of  the  dauphin  with  the  infant  queen,  encouraged 
and  stimulated  the  French  monarch  to  attack  England  in 
war ;  and  though  hostilities  were  soon  ended  by  a  peace, 
the  English,  torn  by  dissensions,  were  losers  by  the  treaty ; 
nor  did  this  kingdom  afterwards,  in   the  coi^rse  of  Eld- 
,    ward's  reign,  interfere  with  effect  in  continental  politics. 
^        The  internal  part  of  Edward's  history  is  of  the  highest  imr 
And  abro-  ,  portance.     The  first  session  of  his. parliament  repealed  all 
tyl^nnkti    ^^^  ^^^*  enacted  through  the  arbitrary  violence  of  Henry, 
Uwsofhis  which  had  tyrannically  extended  the  crimes  of  treason  and 
felony,  and  made  heresy  a  capital  offt^nce. 
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The  protestant  religion '  was  fully  established,  and 
though  the  rcl&rmation  might  not  extend  to  every  princi- 
ple and  doctrine  which  unfettered  reason  could  impugn, 
yet  it  proceeded  as  far  as  the  sentiments,  knowledge,  and 
character  of  the  nation  could  bear.  The  reform  was  great, 
though  less  violent  and  more  gradual  than  in  some  other 
countries,  where  they  laid  the  whole  hierarchy  prostrate ; 
yet  from  its  moderate  and  progressive  nature  it  was  the 
more  likely  to  be  durable.  While  it  humbled  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  and  restrained  their  avarice 
and  profligacy,  it  left  them  rank  and  property,  to  maintain 
the  dignity  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  their  office,  in  a 
country  where  great  diversity  of  rank  and  property  pre- 
vailed. Abolishing  much  useless  pageantry,  the  English 
reformers,  aware  that  men  are  as  frequently  led  by  their  sen- 
ses and  imaginations,  as  swayed  by  their  hearts  and  under«- 
standings,  left  a  sufficient  degree  of  pomp,  ceremony,  and  ac- 
companiments, to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  please  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  without  substituting  idolatry  for  real  devotion* 

The  leading  features  of  Mary's  character  were,  an  Mwy. 
ardent  and  boundless  zeal  for  Romish  bigotry,  and   ah 
ungovernable  love  for  the  man  whom  she  married.     These 
passions,  enhancing  and  inflaming  each  other,  account  for 
the  most  important  transactions  of  her  short  and  detestable 
reign.     At  once  a  religious  and  ah  ainorous  devotee,  she 
persecuted  and  butchered  protestants,  to  please  herself  and 
her  bigotted  and  "cruel  husband;  while  to  gratify  his  wishes, 
and  secure  a  greater  portion  of  his  company  and  love,  she 
oppressed  and  exhamted  her  people,  and  engaged  in  a 
most  impolitic  and  destructive  war."*     Humanity,  patri* 
otism,  justice,  every  duty  of  morality  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, were  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of  her  affections. 
Many  benefici^d  laws,  however,  were  enacted  in  her  reign^  Herreign, 
which,  though- proposed  by  Mary  to  reconcile  the  people  rJ^J^' 
to  her  schemes  of  restoring  the  Romish  faith  and  hierar*  pr^«ct>v« 
cfay,  and  to  her  extortions  of  their  money  to  lavish  on  her  ficudiav^. 
husband,  produced   permanent   good,  while   the   evil   of 
being  governed  by  the  tool  of  such  infuriating  passions, 
was  a  temporary  evil,  and,  fortunately  for  the  kingdom, 

"IB  9et  Home's  Hiatojrjr  of  Maiy ,  p«s«lfn . 
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of  short  duration*     The  gloom  was  soon  dispersed,  and 
followed  by  the  most  resplendent  brightnesS.*' 
Etizabeth  TiiE  reign  of  £lizabeth,  so  auspicious  to  the  prosperity 

and  happiness  of  her  subjects,  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  rising  spirit  of  navigation,  discover^',  and  commerce. 
The  peace,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  her  wisdom  and 
firmness  preserved  with  litde  interruption  for  almost  the 
first  thirty  years  'of  her  reign,  notwitlutanding  the  hostile 
jealousy  of  surrounding  nations,  the  furious  passions  which 
agitated  the  continent,  and  the  discontent  which  bigotry 
and  rivalry  kindled  or  fanned  in  her  own  kingdom,  were 
peculiarly  conducive  to  the  enterprising  efforts  of  able, 
-Somlll^^  bold,  and  adventurous .  Englishmen.     Strict  and  vigilant 
and  discov-  economy  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of  taxes 
^^'  injurious  to  trade ;  the  popularity  of  her  administration 

among  the  greater  part  of  her  subjects,  overawing  disaf- 
fection and  preventing  commotion,  left  her  people  full 
liberty  to  pursue  nautical  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Undisturbed  by  the  factions  of  a  turbulent  minority,  or 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  frantic  bigotry,  the  sagacious 
Elizabeth,  like  the  greatest  of  her  predecessors,  saw  that 
the  security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  sea  must 
depend  on  its  naval  force, 
and  forms  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  government  was  to  increase 

the  Kngiish  (he  uumber  and  strength  of  her  navy.  Before  her  reign^ 
the  English  had  commonly  been  supplied  with  large  ships 
by  foreigners.  The  queen,  desirous  of  having  the  re- 
sources of  strength  and  the  vehicles  of  riches  furnished 
within  her  own  kingdom,  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval 
stores  promoted  shipbuilding,  and  encouraged  her  subjects 
to.  bend  their  attention  to  pursuits  which  were  destined  to 
render  them^lves  and  their  posterity  eminent  among 
nations.  With  this  view  she  built  several  ships  of  great 
force  and  versatility;  and  as  the  skill, of  artificers  impro* 
'  ved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased ;  and  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  may  he  dated  the  first  regulation  of  the  English 
iiavy.  Her  patronage  and  example  stimulated  and  invig- 
orated the  efforts  of  her  subjects  in  shipbuilding  and 
nautical  expeditions.  Carefully  examining  the  advances 
made  under  her  predecessors,  she  improved  their  discov- 
eries and  acquisitions;  cultivated  and  extended  the  connex- 
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ion  formed  with  the  Russian  sovereign;  secured  to  her 
subjects  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  and  lucrative 
trade  with  his  dominions ;  and  encouraged  the  incorpomted 
body  of  merchants  enjoying  that  trade,  to  resume  their 
endeavours  of  penetrating  by  land  ihto  eastern  Asia*. 
Their  efforts  were  at  length  successful  in  opening  a  lucra-» 
live  trade  with  Persia,  which  manifesting  to  her  subjects 
the  riches  of  the  east,  produced  a  resplution  of  resorting  to 
these  countries  by  sea* 

As  the.  English  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Asia  Voyagesto 
and  its  productions,  their  ardour  increased  to  discover  a  -^^enca. 
short  nautical  course  to  these  opulent  regions.  Their 
disappointments  in  the  northwest  and  the  northeast,  did 
not  witirely  chilltheir  hopes :  they  still  flattered  themselves 
that  they  might  discover  an  outlet  which  had  hitherto  baf- 
fled their  inquiries ;  and  Frobisher,  in  three  successive  voy- 
ages, explored  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  of  Greenland, 
but  without  discovering  the  northwest  passage.  Though  the 
disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  yet  English  courage  and 
enterprise  rose  superior  to  disappointment.  Sir  Francis  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  so  renowned  in  naval  history,  determined  to  sail  ro^nd  the' 
round  the  world ;  an  undertaking  hitherto  achieved  by  ^o»^<*- 
Magellan  only.  Having  successfully  fiuished  this  formid- 
able voyage,  and  acquired  an  accurate  and  distinct  con- 
cepuon  of  the  commodities  both  of  the  east  and  west,  he 
inspirited  bis  countrymen  to  bolder  and  more  comprehen- 
sive schemes  of  naval  and  commercial  enterprise,  than  any 
whidi  they  had  hitherto  attempted*  The  English  had 
form^ly  seen  and  acknowledged  themselves  far  surpassed 
in  seamanship  by  the  Flemings  and  Italians,  and  recently 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  for  naval  reputation 
in  the  annals  of  history.  They  now  rivalled  that  country- 
in  its  most  splendid  enterprise :  and  having  rapidly  risen 
from  inferiority  to  equality,  they  doubted  not  soon  to 
attain  a  striking  superiority.  Having  confirmed  their 
skill,  they  felt  their  force;  and  perceived  that  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  so  long  neglected,  was  an  Englishman's 
element,  on  which  he  was  destined  to  excel.  They  formed 
a  notion  eventually  true,  bold,  and  beneficial,  that  no 
object  attainable  by  human  ability  exerted  in  mHritime 
effort,- is  beyond  the  rea^h  of  English  seamen?  a  nautical 
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and    commercial    enthusiasm^    therefore,    difltised    itseif 
through  the  country.  ' 

Fii-st  s©e«!8  English  adventurers,  having  hitherto  confined  their 
o^ooniza-  ^jpj^j^g  ^^  Visiting  foreign  and  remote  regions,  and  satisfied 
with  present  discovery  and  traffic,  had  made  no  attempt  to 
form  new  settlements.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  a  gentleman 
of  ingenuity  and  learning,  enthusiastic  for  discovery,  pro- 
posed to  conduct  a  colony  to  America  ;  and,  having  applied 
to  the  queen,  obtained  the  first  charter  for  a  colonial  estab^ 
lishment."  The  charter  authorized  him  to  discover  and 
take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands  unoccu- 
pied by  any  christian  prince  and  people ;  vested  in  him 
and  his  heirs  the  property  of  the  soil  of  such  countries, 
with  the  legislative  power,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  those  who  should  settle  in  the  new  plan- 
tations. The  laws  and  their  administration  were  to  be 
conformable  tb  the  polity  of  England,  on  which  the  new 
colony  was  still  to  depend.  Arbitrary  as  the  powers  thus 
confirmed  were,  such  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  now  pre- 
valent, that  many  agreed  to  conform  to  the  conditions^ 
Walter  and  became  Gilbert's  associates.  In  his  undertaking  ht 
^®**  *  was  assisted  and  accompanied  by  his  half  brother  Walter 
Raleigh,  afterwards  so  renowned  in  political  and  literary 
history.  Two  expeditions  which  Gilbert  conducted  to 
Newfoundland  and  cape  Breton  ended  disastrously.  In 
the  last,  the  leader  himself  perished.  The  undaunted 
spirit  of  Raleigh,  not  disappointed  by  this  miscarriage, 
projected  a  new  scheme  of  colonization.  After  procuring 
a  similar  charter  from  the  queen,  adopting  his  brother's 
ideas,  but  avoiding  his  errors,  he  resolved  to  steer  a  much 
more  southern  course,  and  also  to  send  trusty  oflicers  to 
explore  the  country,  before  he  should  attempt  a  settlement^ 
On  their  return  they  reported,  that  they  had  found  in 
southern  latitudes  a  most  beautiful  country,  distinguished 
for  fertility  of  soil,  and  mildness  of  climate;  of  whicji 
they  had  taken  possession  in  her  majesty's  name,  and 
called  it  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  discovery 
had  been  made  under  a  virgin  queen.  Raleigh  accordingly- 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  and  planted  in  that  country  the  first 

B  Robci*t8on'8  posihumons  America,  p.  33. 
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colony  ever  established  by  Englishmen.  The  new  col- 
onists, however,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  search  after  the 
precious  mines  with  which  they  supposed  the  new  world 
in  every  part  to  abound,  neglected  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Being  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  they  returned 
to  England.  Raleigh  made  a  second  attempt  to  establish 
a  colony;  but  he  and  other  patrons  of  the  settlement  being 
called  to  defend  their  country  against  the  invasion  of 
Philip,  this  colony  also  failed.  Vigorous,  beneficial,  and  Wise  in- 
glorious as  the  administration  of  Elizabeth  proved,  it  was  i^rj^S^jJ^^ 
not  very  favourable  to  schemes  of  doubtful  and  contingent  q«ieeii. 
advantage,  or  to  what  in  modem  mercantile  language  are  , 
called  speculations ;  and  plans  of  new  establishments  were 
in  her  reign  carried  on  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  indi- 
vidtials.  Besides,  the  >visdom  and  felicity  of  her  internal 
government  promoted  agriculture^*  manufactures,  com- 
merce, the  means  of  subsistence,  convenience,  and  comfort; 
and  as  it  bestowed  security  on  her  subjects  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  manifold  advantages,  was  not  favourable  to 
emigration.  But  though  the  first  attempts  to  plant  colonies 
were  unsuccessful,  the  spirit  of  colonization  excited  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  continuing  to  prevail  and  increase 
afterwards,  produced  in  colonies  most  abundant  sources  of 
Bri^sh  opulence  and  power.  Eager  as  Elizabeth  was  for 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  trade,  in  order  to 
cherish  it  in  its  infant  state,  she  granted  many  monopolies ; 
which,  though  probably  necessary  at  the  time,  would,  if  they 
had  continued,  have  proved  destructive  to  that  fcommerce 
they  were  intended  to  promote.'  The  principal  companies 

o  A.  law  ^as  made  in  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  allowing  for  the  first  time  the  - 
eiportation  of  corn.    To  (his  enactment,  (Jamd en  imputes  the  great  improve- 
inent  of  agriculture. 

p  Our  great  aommereifd  phil«sopher  in  a  few  words  itates  the  reasons  fer^ 
monopolies  so  elearly  and  strongly,. and  illustrates  them  by  such  apposite  analo- 
gies^ as  to  present  at  one  view  the  extent  and  bounds  which  iiolicy  allows  and 
preseribes  to  trading  corporations.  •*  >VTien,**  says  he,**  a  company  of  merj- 
chants  undertake,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense  to  establish  a  new  trade  wi^ 
uome  remote  and  barbaroos  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  ineorporate 
them  into  a  joint  stock  coropan}^,  and  to  grant  them,  in  ease  of  their  success,  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most 
Bitoral  way  in  which  the  state  can  recorapeace  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous 
and  extensive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit. 
A  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  same  principles 
upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and 
that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author ;  but  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
SAOnopol^  ought  certainly  to  be  determined."   AVealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iji.  p.  l^^. 
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Gomroer-  established  by  Elizabeth,  were  the  Russian  atid  die  Turk- 
paoie^  isb,  and  one  ivhich  was  destined  fat  to  surpass  either  in 
the  momentous  interests  that  it  involved.  Near  the  ciose 
of  this  long  and  illustrious  reign,  John  Lancaster  propos- 
ing to  measure  p2irt  of  the  course  of  sir  Francis  Drake, 
undertook  a  trading  expedition  to  India.  A  charlfer  was 
granted  to  the  adventurers  at  whose  expense  the  enterprise 
East  India  ^^g  undertaken,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  corporation, 

cuir.Dany^  _ 

under  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  first 
attempt  by  P^nglishmen  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  India 
being  eminently  successful,  encouraged  future  adventurers. 
Thus  the  reign  of  this  princess  v^iy  strongly  and  eflfectu- 
ally  promoted  agriculture,  internal  and  foreign  trade, 
maritime  skill  and  enterprise,  thei  means  of  subsisting, 
enriching,  and  aggrandizing  the  people  intrusted  to  her  care. 
Under  this  extraordinary  personage,  nautical  efforl 
was  not  merely  encouraged  as  the  means  of  opulence,  but 
of  defence,  of  security,  and  of  power.  France,  at  this 
time  engaged  in  intestine  wars  by  the  bigoted  frenzy  of 
furious  religionists,  and  with  all  her  resources  possessing 
scarcely  any  commerce,  was  totally  deficient  in  nayal  force* 
Philip,  who  included  in  his  dominions  the  experienced 
sailors  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Italy;  the  Spaniards, 
who  from  their  intercourse  with  the  new  world  were 
inured  to  nautical  exertion  and  enterprise ;  and  by  recent 
usurpation,  the  Portuguese,  who  far  surpassed  all  their 
neighbours  in  naval  fame,  appeared  undoubted  master  of 
the  ocean,  and  able  to  crush  at  a  blow  every  opponent* 
This  mighty  engine,  which,  if  moved  and  directed  by 
wisdom  and  skill,  would  have  been  so  efficient  and  formid- 
able, in  the  hands  of  bigotry,  superstition  and  impolicy, 
was  at  once  enormous  and  inert.  Part,  indeed,  of  the 
machine,  torn  from  the  rest  by  tyranny,  recoiled  upon  its 
'  former  owner.  Philip*s  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism 
rendered  the  bold  and  skilful  sailors  of  the  Low  Countries 
eagt:rly  hostile  to  a  power  which  attempted  to  overwhelm 
their  rights  and  liberties.  The  gloomy  zealot,  enraged 
against  Eli/.abtrlh  for  protecting  her  own  religion  and  that 
of  her  people  against  his  superstition;  the  imperious  tyrant 
enraged  against  Eiizal)t*th  as  the  protector  of  freemen  who  • 
durst    vindicate   thfjir  own   rights,  though  contrar)^  to   a 
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despot's  will ;  meditated  a  blowi,  by  which  he  expected  to 
subjugate  England,  and  to  involve  the  country  and  its 
allies  in  civil  and  religious  thraldom.     For  this  purpose  ^"^^ 
be  equipped  the  Armada,  which  he  vainly  fancied  and 
denominated  Invincible.       Elizabeth,    in    preparing   and  i^iiza- 
strengthening  a  navy,  had  not  been  guided  solely  by  the  5^|^'][^*' 
general  policy  which  dictated  maritime  force  as  the  means  mftgnani- 
of  defence  in  insular  situation ;  but  having  discovered  the  °"  ^' 
purposes,  motives,  and  plans  of  her  most  potent  neighbour 
and  rival,  she  had  recently  directed  her  peculiar  attention 
to  the  increase  of  a  fleet.  In  this  pursuit,  she  was  seconded  Loyal  and 
by  the  efforts  of  her  subjects,  who  were  inspired  with  that  enthuSwa 
patriotic  loyalty,  which  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  a  sov-  ofhersub- 
ereign  exerted  for  the  public  good,  choosing  ministers  and 
other  executorial  officers  according  to  their  fitness  to  pro- 
mote the  national  welfare,  and  actually  effecting  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  never  fail  to  produce  among 
Englishmen,     lilhese  dispositions,  guided  by  private  and  Armada 
individual  skill,  combining  with  armaments  prepared  by  ™^"^*" 
her  foresight  and  headed  by  commanders  selected  by  her 
sagacity,  discomfited  the  operose  equipment  of  her  foe. 
From  that  time,  England  became  mistress  of  the  qpean ;  Hencefor- 
her  sailors  thenceforward  conceived  themselves  superior  to  J"^. . 
those  of  all  other  nations.     The   conception    powerfully  na^y  par- 
contributed  to  the  attainment  of  reality.     Since  that  time,  *™®'**  ' 
defeat,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  have  never  failed  to  follow 
those  who  have  presumed  to  brave  England  on    her   own 
element.     The  same  reign  witnessed  the  first  regular  for- 
mation of  an  English  navy,  and  its  supremacy  over  all  other 
naval  powers.     So  eminently  and  decidedly  successful  in 
defensive  effort,  the  English  undertook  repeated  expedi- 
tions to  the  coasts  of  their  enemies ;  and  though  the  issue 
of  them,  was  not  always,   it   was   generally   prosperous. 
Spain  was  humbled,  and  England  was  exalted. 

Respecting  foreign  politics,  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  a  contiiieQ- 
situation  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  her  father,  0^^*^?^**^ 
any  of  her  predecessors.     Religious  bigotry  was  the  chief  beth. 
spring  which  moved  the  most  powerful  princes  on   the 
continent ;    their    very   ambition    was    subservient    aira 
instrumental    to    their    theological    fanaticism.     France, 
instead  of  watching  the  motions  and  repressing  the  en* 
Vol..  I.  >        G 
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/  croachments  of  the  house  of  Austria,  devoted  her  prin^ 

cipal  attention  to  the  persecution  of  heretics,  and  joined 
in  all  the  dark  and  nefarious  designs  of  the  pope,  Spain* 
and  the  emperor.  According  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  popish  sovereigns  and  people,  Elizabeth  was 
not  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England,  because  she  was 
not  approved  of  by  an  Italian  priest.  The  legitimate 
successor  to  the  crown,  according  to  popish  interpretation, 
was  the  queen  of  Scotland,  a  bigoted  catholic,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  ablest  and  most  ferocious  champion  of  the 
catholic  league.  Elizabeth  was  not,  like  her  father,  so 
situated,  as  to  trim  the  balance  between  the  rival  poten- 
tates of  France  and  Austria,  and  to  turn  the  scale  accord- 
ing to  her  judgment  or  choice.  Much  more  difficult 
was  her  part,  to  secure  the  independence  of  her  people, 
and  of  others  whose  interests  were  closely  connected  with 
theirs,  against  a  general  confederacy  of  priests  and  arbi- 
trary princes,  of  bigotry  and  despotism^  bandied  in  atro- 
cious barbarity,  in  order  to  disseminate  articles  of  theo- 
logical belief.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  England 
showed  she  could  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  Under 
of  Europe.  Elizabeth,  in  preserving  that  balance,  England  assumed 
the  character  which  she  has,  except  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  ever  since  maintained,  of  supporting  the  rights 
and  independence  of  Europe  against  the  powerful  dis- 
turbers of  its  tranquillity.  Such  was  the  relation  in 
which  Elizabeth  stood  to  foreign  countries.  Too  vigorous 
in  understanding  and  profound  in  wisdom  to  be  a  bigot, 
or  to  estimate  modes  of  faith  by  any  other  test  than  their 
conduciveness  to  private  and  public  welfare,  in  her  choice 
of  religion  she  was  guided  by  prudent  policy,  founded  in 
her  own  situation,  and  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  people.*^  It  was  expedient  that  she 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  protestants.  Fortunately,  in 
the  two  countries,  more  contiguous  to  her  kingdom,  and 
of  which  the  sovereigns,  both  from  joint  and  separate 
motives,  were  well  disposed  to  give  her  disturbance,  the 
number  of  protestants  was  very  great ;  so  as  in  France  to 
fUTord  sufficient  employment  to  the  popish  combination  at 
home,  and  in  Scotland  to  be  fully  established,  and  totally 

q  See  Hume's  account  of  Elizabeth's  reasons  for  reestablishing  the  protes- 
'{iant  religion,  toI.  y.  p.  5.  * 
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paramount  to  the  party  which  from  theological  83rmpathy 
^tna  favoured  by  the  sovereign.  So  thoroughly  wise  and 
prudent  was  Elizabeth,  that  for  twenty-nine  years  she 
discomfited  all  the  designs  and  conspiracies  of  popish 
devotees  against  her  person  and  kingdom ;  supported  the 
protestants  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries; 
and  furious,  implacable,  and  savage,  as  was  the  hatred  of 
the  confederate  princes  to  every  supporter  of  the  pro- 
testant  cause,  and  above  all  to  Elizabeth,  she  never  invol« 
ved  herself  in  hostilities ;  but  when  the  aggressive  invasion 
of  Philip  rendered  war  unavoidable,  she  showed  that  the 
same  wisdom  and  strength  of  mind  which  had  maintained 
peace  so  beneficial  to  rising  industry  and  commerce,  could 
carry  on  war  with  eiFect  when  necessary  for  the  security 
of  her  country.  In  her  latter  years,  policy  as  well  as  Securii^ 
kindred  genius,  and  wisdom  alKed  her  to  the  illustrious  of^eu^^ 
Henry  of  France.  The  catholic  league  being  now  broken,  ^^'» 
and  the  power  of  Philip  reduced,  there  being  no  longer  a 
popish  pretender  to  the  crown,  the  chief  difficulties  of 
both  her  internal  and  foreign  relations  ceased ;  and  the 
queen  and  country,  which  in  such  trying  circumstances 
had  arisen  to  a  pitch  of  high  importance,  were  regarded 
by  foreign  states  with  an  admiration  that  never  before  had 
been  so  universally  bestowed  upon  the  efforts  of  England.  Beeietias- 
Ik  her  ecclesiastical  conduct  and  establishments,  Eliz-  ^^  e^b^ 
abeth,  guided  by  policy,  and  not  stimulated  by  bigotry,  was  *i»hw«nt§. 
usually  moderate,  but  on  certain  occasions  led  to  acts  of 
intolerance.  As  long  as  the  Roman  catholics  confined 
themselves  to  their  own  theological  doctrines,  and  did  not 
disturb  her  government,  she  permitted  them  to  enjoy 
their  opinions  without  molestation  i  but  when  she  found 
.them  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  her  life,  she  and  her 
parliament  enacted  very  severe  laws  respecting  a  system 
of  faith  producing  plots  for  treason  and  assassination.  ' 
These  laws,  though  intended  chiefly  to  operate  for  the 
discouragement  of  popery,  afterwards  applied  to  other 
dissenters  from  the  established  church.  A  sect  was  now 
rising  in  England,  composed  of  those  who  thought  the 
reform  as  established  by  Edward  and  restored  by  Eliz- 
abeth inadequate  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
who,  professing  to  seek  a  greater  degree  of  purity,  were 
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Puritans,  thence  called  Puritans.  Beginning  to  seek  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  liberty,  they  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  Elizabeth,  whose  notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  being 
formed  when  the  power  of  the  crown,  from  the  depression 
of  the  aristocracy  and  before  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
mons, was  so  predominant,  were  extremely  lofty.  For 
the  repression  of  puritanical  doctrines,  she  established  the 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  a  most  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal, which,  in  the  powers  vested,  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred, the  modes  of  process  established,  and  the  punish- 
ments prescribed,  was  not  less  iniquitous  than  the  popish 
inquisition,  though,  from  the  wise  moderation  of  Elizabeth, 
much  more  mildly  exercised  than  by  a  Philip  or  an  Alva. 
Eliaabeth's  In  her  government,  Elizabeth,  like  all  the  princes  of 
re^g^cAeii.  ^^^  housc  of  Tudor,  was  extremely  absolute.  A  spirit  of 
rb^rt  ^^  ^^  liberty,  however,  had  begun  to  rise,  which,  though  fos- 
tered by  the  wise  and  beneficial  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  was 
certainly  not  intended  by  her  to  be  cherished.  The 
industry  and  enterprise  which  she  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted, diffused  property  among  the  commons ;  thaf  pro- 
perty nourished  independence,  and  joined  with  advancing 
reason  and  knowledge  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of  freedom. 
The  government,  however,  of  the  queen,  though,  impe- 
rious, yet  generally  lenient,  did  not  irritate  this  new  spirit 
Popular  by  particular  acts  of  oppression,  tyranny,  or  cruelty.  Her 
and"per-  conduct.  Steadily  and  wisely  directed  to  the  interests  of 
wna)  au-  her  people,  rendered  her  extremely  popular.  Her  man- 
ners,  engagmg  and  msmuatmg,  increased  the  attachment 
of  her  people.  From  her  character  and  situation,  the 
greater  number  of  her  subjects  considered  her  welfare  as 
identified  with  their  own.  The  most  strenuous  votaries 
of  liberty  were  the  most  inimical  to  popery,  against  the 
approaches  of  which  they  considered  Elizabeth  as  the 
strongest  bulwark.  From  attachment  to  a  sovereign  in 
whom  they  experienced  so  many  excellencies,  and  also 
from  awe  of  so  very  resolute  and  intrepid  a  character,  they 
yielded  a  submission  to  the  authority  of  Elizabeth,  which 
they  by  no  means  thought  due  to  the  mandates  of  kingly- 
power. 
^*d™Ei^  The  literature  which   Elizabeth  encouraged,  tended 

z»betk.       also  to  promote  the   spirit  of  freedom.     The  writers  of 
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Greece  and  Borne,  inculcating  so  strongly  and  impres- 
sively the  principles  and  sentiments  of  liberty,  were  now 
very  generally  read  among  the  higher  and  middling  ranks. 
Genius,  no  longer  fettered  by  priestly  enactments,  soared 
aloft;  and  though  not  immediately  directed  to  political 
discussion,  yet  by  enlightening  and  invigorating  men's 
minds,  prepared  them  for  just  notions  respecting  their 
rights,  and  bold  and  manly  conduct  in  asserting  their  liber« 
ties.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  like  her  father's 
manifestly  arbitrary,  has  in  its  ultimate  tendency  and 
effects,  proved  favourable  to  freedom.  Thus  in  the  vari- 
ous constituents  of  internal  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
in  estimation  and  importance  among  foreign  powers,  Eng- 
land never  nflide  such  advances  as  under  the  very  long  but 
much  more  glorious  reign  df  'Elizabeth.  Consiaered  as  a  Remit  of 
rational  being,  placed  in  authority  and  intrusted  with  the  ^^^\ 
government  of  mankind^  examined  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  situation^  the  duti^  required,  her  dis- 
charge of  those  duties,  2kiad  the  result  in  the  condition  in 
which  she  found  and  left  her  subjects,  (the  true  crite- 
rion of  a  ruler's  ability  or  weakness  as  a  sovereign,'  no 
prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne  surpassed  Elizabeth. 

DiFTERENT  as  was  the  character  of  James  from  that  Jameil. 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  his  reign  was  in  many  res- 
pects conducive  to  industry,  commerce,  and  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  generated  disputes 
which  were  eventually  productive  of  the  most  fatal  conclu- 
sions. Endued  with  scholastic  learning  and  pedantry, 
fitter  for  being  a  Latin  lecturer  cm  controversial  divinity 
in  a  sequestered  college,  than  for  being  the  ruler  of  a 
great,  bold,  and  enterprising  nation,  James  possessed  two 
qualities  often  resulting  from  literary  seclusion :  he  was 
extremely  indolent,  and  extremely  timid ;-  and  therefore  a 
lover  of  peace.  The  pursuits  of  his  subjects  rendered  his 
pacific  character  beneficial. 

The  spirit  of  industry,  adventure,  and  trade,  being  Reign  be- 
uninterrupted   by  foreign   wars^  greatly  increased  in  the  ^^^^Jf^l** 

prosperity 
< 

r  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  expanded  mind  of  Hyme  considers  our 
iflostrious  qaeen;  disregarding  suoh  foibles,  as,  though  they  might  mark  a  part 
of  her  character,  did  not  interfere  with  her  administration  of  atfairs,  powerful, 
constant,  and  saccessful  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
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reign  of  James.  The  traffic  with  the  East  Indies  was  now 
entirely  established,  the  stock  of  the  company  was  consi- 
derably enlarged,  and  its  profits  became  every  year  more 
extensive.  The  trade  of  Turkey  was  advantageous;  a 
lucrative  commerce  was  opened  with  Spain,  and  the  mer- 
cantile intercourse  with  Russia  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries increased  in  productiveness.  The  lexport  trade  greatly 
surpassed  the  import,  which,*  though  no  certain  criterion 
of  a  flourishing  commerce,*  proved  that  English  commo-. 
dities  were  numerous  and  valuable.  James  perceived  the 
hurtful  tendency  of  monopolies,  and  considerably  lessened, 
their  number  and  importance.  Manufactures  advanced  in 
a  similar  proportion,  and  especially  woolen  commodities. 
The  king^eagerly  promoted  English  cloths,  IKid  laboured, 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  to  be  manu- 
factured in  foreign  countries  for  English  consumption.^ 
Plantation  In  a  commercHd  view,  this  reign  was  chiefly  distin- 

guished by  the  colonies  which  were  planted,  and  estab- 
lished on  principles  the  most  beneficial  of  any  recorded  in 
the  history  of  colonization.  The  pacific  disposition  and 
conduct  of  James  were  favourable  to  new  plantations. 
The  planters  were  not  interrupted  in  their  settlements  by 
foreign  enemies,  and  the  force  sent  for  their  establish- 
ment was  not  obliged  to  be  recalled  for  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  Bold  and  enterprising  adventurers,  who 
languished  in  inaction  during  the  peace,  found  in  colonial 
projects  a  new  field  for  active  exertion.  A  most  strenu- 
ous promoter  of  plantations  was  Richard  Hacklu}^,  emi- 
nent for  commercial  and  nautical  knowledge.  That  he 
might  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  new  efforts,  this  expe- 
rienced navigator  published  a  collection  of  voyages  and 
discoveries  made  by  Englishmen:  he  comprehended  the 
proper  objects  of  inquiry  and  research  concerning  new 
countries,  understood  the  fresh  information  that  arrived^ 
and  saw  to  what  purpose  it  might  be  most  usefully  applied. 
In  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  Hackluyt's  suggestion, 
Gosnold  undertook  a  voyage  to  America,  and  pursued  a 
direct  and  middle  course  between  the  northern  route  of  sir 

8  See  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdovn's  speech  ob  ^ht 
commercial  treaty  >rith  France,  in  answering  bishop  Watson.  t  Hnme,  rcrl. 
V.  p.  46.  and  18S. 
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Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  the  soathem  circuit  ef  sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Gosnold  having  reached  a  cooatry  called  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  coasted  to  the  southwest,  landed  on  the 
continent,  traded  with  its  inhabitants,  and  having  ascer- 
tiuned  the  fertility  of  the  country,  returned  tOv  England* 
Having  learned  these  particulars,  he  combined  them  with 
what  was  before  known  concerning  Virginia ;  and,  after 
consulting  with  other  men  of  ability  and  enterprise,  pro*  . 
posed  an  association  for  establishing  colonies  in  America. 
The  king,  being  petitioned,  sancl&oaed  the  project  with  his 

*  authority.  Informed  of  the  extent,  and  in  some  degree  of 
the  value,  of  the  American  lands^  he  divided  into  two 
districts  the  portion  of  the  continent  which  he  intended  to 
plant :  the  first  to  be  called,  the  South  Colony  of  Virginia ; 
the  second  the  North  Colony  of  New  England.  The  pro- 
jected plantations  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  exclusive 
companies ;  a  system  conducive  ta^  the  protection  of  infant 
colonies ;  though  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  settlements 
arrived  at  mature  vigour.  Associated  under  the  name  of 
the  London  Company,  Hackluyt  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  lands,  and  were  authorized  to  settle  a  colony  Sn 
Virginia.  Several  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  west 
of  England,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  obtained  a  similar  grant  and  authority  for  colo* 
nising  New  England.  On  each  were  bestowed  charters, 
which,  though  inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  and  gene- 
rous spirit  of  liberty  that  since  has  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try, were  by  no  means  deficient  in  security  to  property, 
and  encouragement  to  industry.*  The  southern  colony 
was  first  established  in  the  early  part  of  James's  reign. 
Having  left  their  country  before  the  disputes  between 
kiogly  prerogative  and  popular  privilege  were  publicly 
agitated,  the  new  planters  carried  with  them  notions, 
opinions  and  sentiments,  favourable  to  the  church  and 
monarchy,  and  transmitted  them  .to  their  posterity. 

Th£  first  attempt  to  colonise  the  north  proved  unsuc-  Germs  of 
cessful,  nor  was  the  settlement  finally  eflfected  till  near  the  r«P!»Wi- 
end  of  the  reign,  when  great  dissensions  began  to  prevail.  New  fin. 
The  planters  of  New  England  were  chiefly  men,  who,  dis-  ^  *"  * 
contented  with  the  established  church  and  monarchy,  sought 

^or  freedom  in  the  wilds  of  America*    Afterwards  receiv- 
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itig  accessions  of  Toluntary  exiles  from  the  persecutions 
of  narrow  and  impolitic  bigotry,  they  formed  a  colony, 
which  was  inimical  to  kings  and  bishops,  and  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  age. 

Differing  in  pursuit  from  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
the  New  World,  the  English  settlers  sought  and  acquired 
property,  not  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  bounties  of  the  ocean  liberally 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  active  and  enterprising  industry. 
The  spirit  of  their  institutions  joined  with  the  productive- 
ness   of   their    situation    in    rapidly   promoting    colbnial 
prosperity. 
SetUement         To  the  policy  of  James,  the  nation  is  indebted  for  the 
•flreland.  regulation  oC  Ireland.  His  measures  amended  and  secured 
the  tenure  of  property,   established  the  administration  of 
justice,  stimulated  industry  and  the  arts,-  and  constituted 
an  important  branch  in  the  progressive   improvement  of 
the  British  dominions. 
Continen-  ^N  his  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  this  king  was 

^S^n!e^    far  from  preserving  to  his  country  that  weight  and  conei- 
timid^but    deration  which  his  predecessors  had  acquired.     Though 
»ot  uitu,.^j^^  feeble  and  inactive  hand^  of  the  English  sovereign 
were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  yet  the 
state  of  affiairs  rendered  his  inerttiess  safe  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  not  injurious  to  the  independence  of  other  natioxm. 
Favoured    Henry  IV.  had  harmonized   his  kingdom,  lately  so  dis- 
•?  Europe!  cordant;  and  turned  to  arts  and  industry  those  bold  and 
active  spirits  that  had  been  recently  actuated  by  religions 
frenzy,  and  rendered  France  a  sufficient  counterpoise  for 
the  unwieldly  greatness  of  Spain.     After  the  death  of  her 
renowned  monarch,  from  her  own  strength,  and  the  ability 
of  her  minister,  she   fully  maintained  her  weight  in  the 
scale.     The  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  deemed  so  dis- 
graceful to  James,  was   too  distant  an  event  to  aifect  the 
political '  interests  of  England,  and  the  forbearance  of  Ae 
'  king  might  be  justified  upon  principles  of  prudent  policy. 
But  as  his  motives  were  presumed  to  be  his  constituttonal 
and  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  his  conduct  was  Ex- 
posed to  mortifying  contempt.  He  almost  daily  was  trying 
treaties  to  obtain  the  reestablishment  of  the  elector,  but 
without  disjrfaying  that   firmness   and  force  which   most 
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t 
effectually  promote   English   negotiatioos  for  repressing 

ambitioQ* 

In  the  political  government  of  his  kingdom  several 

errors  of  the  understanding,  and  weaknesses  rather  than 

vices  of  the  heart,  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  .the 

times,  and  produced  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  very 

troublesome  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  his  son.  James  enter*  Lofty  Meq^ 

tained  lofty  ideas  of  kingly  prerogative,  totally  incompati-  SvSr'^^' 

ble  with  the  real  purpose  of  any  delegated  trust,  and  much 

beyoad  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  fundamental  laws,  but 

perfectly  conformable  to   the   practice    of  the    house   of 

Tudor.     He  did  not  perceive  the  great  difference  of  the 

case,  both  as  to  the   characters  of  the  princes,  and  the 

opinion  and   power   of  the  subjects.     The  Tudors  were  nnmitabV 

more  fitted  to  secure  submission  by  cool,  stem,  and  deter-  ^JUJnd 

mined  policy ;  to  terrify  resistance  by  energetic,  though  eharacter 

capricious  and  violent  command  {  or.  to  exact  obedience,  tioo^ 

and  ensure  compliance,  through  th^  awe,  veneration,  and 

attachment  entertained  by  subjects  for  the  magnanimity, 

wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  the   sovereign.     A  great  clasa 

of  men   had  now  arisen,  not  only  disposed,  but  able  to 

question  any  branch  of  the  asserted  prerogative,  which 

they  considered   as  unnecessary  or  injurious  to  the  only 

legitimate  object  of  government*     In  his  disposicion  and 

administration  James  was  neither  tyrannical  nor  imperiouSY 

but  delighting  in  discourse  and  speculative  dissertation, 

he  talked  much  more  about  the  divine  right  of  kings^  than 

all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  I'l^dor,  who  had  contented 

themselves    with    exercising    absolute    doo^inion   without 

searching  into  political  metaphysics.    James  provoked  and  and  totbe 

accelerated  discussions   about  prerogative,   to  which   the  f^,!^  of 

commons  were  already  sufficiently  prone,  and  which  his  liberty 

.    ,   ,  .  ,  ,*..,/  r      1  among  thS 

mdolent,  irresolute,  and  tiraid  character  farther  encour-  < 
aged*  The  king's  theology  concurred  with  his  .political 
sentiments  in  promoting  discontent.  Prom  the.  study  ot 
polemic  divinity,  he  -was,  the  sincere  votary  of  the  high 
church  doctrines,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  hierarchy. 
The  strenuous  friends  of  liberty  were  inimical  to  popery, 
which  they  accused  the  king  6f  regarding  too  favourably. 
His  refusal  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  high  comnftssion 
court,  whilst  he  granted  every  indulgence  to  catholics^ 
Vol.  I.  H 


i 

iM^ng-  -eaiiftlriied  into  •«  pr«dUeclion  for  the  ftonikb  tloe* 

trine  s^  and  a  hatred  of  the  puritans,  exa^erated ,  the  spU 
jrit  of  liberty,  already  ao  strong  iii  the  cotnmotis.  Anothor 
feature  in  the  king^s  character,  by  helping  to  diigutt  hit^ 
subjects,  conduced  to  the  depression  of  the  kiiiglyva«iiieT 
his  indiscreet  and  boundless  attaobment  to  frivolous  and 
conteu^ptible  favourites ;  and  the  pronio^ioii  of  the  siinioiMi 
T  of  his  childish  fondness,  to  offices  for  which  they  were  to** 
tally  unfit.  The,  people  very  naturally  and  reasonably 
fionckuled,  that  a  person  can  prove  no  divine  rigbt  to  |r(o» 
vero  a  kingdom,  who  showed  himself  so  very  deficient 
in  wisdom,  as  in  choosing  a  minister  of  state,  to  consider 
merely  personal  graces,  and  courtly  manners.  Conlehdiiifi 
with  such  a  prince,  the  commons  were  both  emboldened 
and  empowered  to  show  him,  that  absolute  power  had  na 
longer  subsisted  in  England ;  that  they  were  ^prepared  to 
vindica^  the  rights,  and  liberties  of  freemen ;  and  that  his 
boasting  claims  would  only  challenge  stronger  confutation, 
iindhis  ea^r  but  feeble  opposition  produce  farther  demands* 
Absurd  and  extravagant  as  their  theological  cant  and  pre^ 
tensions  might  be,  the  puritans  were  hitherto  actuated  by« 
an  elevated  and  noble  spirit  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  every  Briton  who  justly  appreciates  the  blessings  of 
the  present  constitution  must  acknowledge  with  venevatioo 
and  gratitude*  Their  talents  and  conduct  were  well  fitted 
for  promoting  the  attainment  of  liberty ;  they  procf^ed^d 
cautiously  and  gradually,  and  enlarged  their,  views,  a^hd 
ayssematized  their  plans^  as  their  cause  becadone  popular 
and  the  opposite  obnoxious.  The  king  employed  rash 
|md  violent  letters  and  speeches,"  to  which  they  opposed 
DifButM  prudent,  vigorous  and  decisive  conduct*  The  course,  of 
between  contest  produced  the  celebrated  manifeatp  in  which  the 
fndcon*  Gommons  of  England  first  boldly,  openly,  ai^l  pvecis^y 
declared,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  held  cert- 
tain  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges,  not  as  grsmts  of 
.the  king^  but  as  the  rights  of  freeborn  Englishmeiu 
Though  Jaiyies  ei^pressed  great  rage  against  the  contents 
and  authors  of  this  paper,  yet  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  court  his  parliament,  to  gratify,  them  bypassing  seve« 
nd  popular  Uws,  and  by  his  concessions  to  aokoo^wled^^ 


mons. 


n  See  Hume's  Historyt  yol.  Ui.  p.  311. 
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dwt  there  wm  ifi  the  countiy  a'  power  fbUy equal  to  the 
king's,  and  ariaing  from  the  strength  ot  the  people.     The  Commoiit 
latter  end  of  Janea^s  reign  is  a  most'  important  epoch  in  tbeLr^ 
the  constitutional  hbtoiy  of  England,  as  then  .'first  titie^^^ 
comiKonB  proved  their  own  force* 

Jahes  educated  and  formed  his  son,  Charles,  in  the<^l»>t«I' 
aame  political  mid  theological  sentiments  and  doctrines 
which  he  had  himself  maintained,  professed,  and  incul* . 
Orted.    Notwithstanding  his  owneaperience  ofthe  change  of 
pnfaiic  opinion  and  of  political  power,  he  had  taken  no  pains 
ta  model  the  prince  according  to  the  present*  dipositions 
and  character  of  the  people  whom  he  was  destined  to  gov-  ff^g^t  i^ 
mm*     Yomig  Charles  very  naturally  imbibed  his  father's  •»*»  ***^*«^« 
instructions,  and  conceived  the  Singly  prerogative  to  be 
sttsh  as  James  represented  and  argued,  and  as  Elisabeth 
had  exercised*     Sincere  in  his-  profession,  this  prince  was  j^  ^n«en 
a  zealous  votary  of  the  high  ehnrch  ?  directed*  in  Wa  op-  *?J*^^*" 
iMOos  and  doctrines  by  prelates,  and  especially  by-  Land,  man. 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  notions  of  the  divine-  right  of 
kkigs,  and  the  inseparable  connexion  between  episcopacy  and 
monarchy*     With  such  principles  and  sentiments,  so  very- 
contrary  to  those  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  increasing  body^ 
of  his  countrymen,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles 
mounted  the  throne. 

Ths  imlimited  power  of  Buckingham,  James's  mimon,'Ciaim«ttd 
having  overborne  the  pacific '  maxims  of  the  king,  and  ^^^^^. 
iwolved  htm  in  hoffttitities  with  Spain,  Charles  at  his  acces*'  moaa. 
siotr  £Dund  himself  engaged  in  a  war.     As  the  contest  was 
paofesse^y  popular,  he  reasonably  expected  the  support  of 
hia  people  and  parUameat  f  but  the  supplies  voted  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  expenses  requisite  for  the  arduous 
undertaking.     The  leaders  of  the  commons  determined  to 
pcraevers  in  the  establishment  of  a  feee  constitution,  con- 
stdsered  the  necessities  of  the  prince  as  conducive  to  their 
purpose,  and  resolved  to  grant  no  subsidies  without  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  concessions  favourable  to  civil 
liberty.     Amiable  and  affectionate,  Charles  was  warm  and 
s^ady  in-  his  attachments,  though  not  ptoportionably  judi<« 
cioua  in  the  select! onof  objects.     Thence  he'  had  maintained 
Buckingham  in  the  high  favour  and  trust  little  deserved- 
by  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  obnoxious  to  the  parliament 


nr 


^tarvf  oi^.Tflii' 


afi4puM1c«     He  not  only  protected  this  minbter . 
the  just  resentment  of  the  commons^  but,  instigaiSed  by  his- 
councibf  he  adopted   iniquitous   measures  f<nr  extorting 
loans^  and  invading  the  property  of  Englishmen  without 
their  own  consent.  A  series  of  acts,  flagrantly  violating  the- 
privilegesof  Englishmen,  alarmed  and  roused  the  commons* 
BcjtitioBof         Opposing  firm  and  profound  wisdom  to  the  desultory 
^^        and  illegal  oppression  of  the  court,  their  strong,  diacvi* ' 
ramactag,  and  bold  remonstrance  procured,  in  the  petition 
of  right,  a  demarkation  of  the  limits  by  which  liberty  and 
property  wei«  secured*     Notwithstanding  the  king's  en* 
^agementt  incurred  by  his  consent  to  the  petition  of  right, 
he  for  many  years  continued  regularly  and  systematicaUgr 
to  transgress  the  establi^ed  laws  of  England ;  to  imprison, 
fine,  and  corporally  punish  men,  without  the  judgment  of  - 
.    their  peers ;  to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  and  com^ 
pel  them  to  pay  subsidies  without  the  consent  of  their 
illegal  and  representatives ;  and  by  manifold  unconstitutiooal,  lawless, 
So^rvio-'  and  tyrannical  apts,  to  oppress  his  subjects.^     Virtuous 
ktions.       ill  his  domestic  and  private  life,  Charles,  in  relation  to  his 
kingdom,  disregarded  justice,  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  wicked  and  tyrannical* 
Chief  in-  His  chief  instruments,  of  Oppression   were   the   star  ^ 

of  oppres*.  chamber,  which  subjected  liberty  and  property  to  the  privy- 
^te 'd -^  council,  instead  of  the  peers  of  the  accused ;  aiid  the  high. 
i)er,  and  court  of  commission,  subjecting  liberty,  property,  audi 
ot^«>ranSs^  life,  to  an  arbitrary  body,  also  not  Constituted  of  the 
aioB.  dffi^ndant's   peers*     Though  these  tribunals  subsisted  in 

the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  not  only  contrary  to  the 
great  charter  and  other  fundamental  laws  of  England,  but 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  principal  clauses  of  the  petitioK 
of  right,  as  admitted  by  Charles  himself*  -  The  chief 
SfniibH  ^S^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  oppressive  violation  of  the  constitution  were 
aadJUud.  Strafford  and  Laud.  The  vigorous  ability  and  stern  'im<« . 
periousness  of  the  one,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  aodr 
priestly  tyranny  of  the  other,  instigating  the  pliant  Charles, 
produced  iniquitous  jiulgments  and  pumshauents,  and 
unconstitutionally  extorted  money  by  arbitrary  ^ioleneef: 
but  eventually  hastened  the  vindication  of  rightful  liberty* 

X  See  iftdjie's  Hi8tQi7«  Tol.  V.  eliap.  59. 


Bnrea  the  frivolous  mummeiy  of  L«udV  inftotatiAg  eef«« 
nonies^  tbouf^  in  itself  merely  lftughal)le,  yet  iBdicatiog 
a- predslectioit   far   popery,    added  to  the  alarm   of  the- 
r«fomiiig>  party,  and  tlieir  trapatreace  under  the^  lawless 
aeu  ai  this  (domineering  ecclesiastic.^ 

The  usurpations  of  Charles -and  hia  ministers  weredes*  Series  of 
tilled  to  have   a   speedy  end.     Goaded    by   oppression,  ^SrS^ 
liberty   rushed    forward    with     an    overpovrering    farcei  sistance. 
Hampden,  with  manly  breast  resiatuig  exaction  unauthor*  Hampden, 
ized  by  the  law, -roused  the- votaries  of  freedom  through" 
the  nation*     Chaurles's  nidK>unded  love  of  liturgy,  excited 
from  the  north  fresh  enemies  to. his  administration.      Ne*. 
sessitaced'to  call  a  parliament,  the  unhappy  prince  found  MeetiagsT 
that  the  mKsmbers  brought  with  them  a  much  stronger  spirit  ^j^' 
of  opposiuon  and  resistance  than  h«d   prevailed  among 
their  predecessors*     In  their  niery  first  acts  they  boldly  ciaimi  or 
showed,  that  the  commons  of  Engkmd  were  determined  Jj^y,,^**" 
not  only  to  restrain^  but  to  aboiltsh  iniquitous  trtbunals, 
however  sanctioned  by   precedent ;  to  ponish  tyrannical 
violators  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  however  sttpported 
by  court  favour ;  and  to  enforce  the  redress  of  grievances 
in  church  and  state.     So  far  as  these  votaries  of  freedom  j^int  pro. 
imended  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  kingly  power  according  ^^^id^,^ 
to  its  legitimate  object,  the  public  good,  and  to  prevent  a  manly  as- 

^  •  p  *        ^^    •  \  r  •     sertiott  of 

repetition  ot  tyranny,  their  purpose  was  benencent,  patri-  their 
etic^  and  meritorious.     The  legislative  and  political  trans*  "s**^* 
actions  of  this    memorable    parliament,    during  the    first 
period  of  its  operations,  entitle  its  members  to  the  highest 
praise  and  gratitude  from  the  lovers  of  liberty,  and  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  constitudon.     These  intrepid  vota-  . 
nes  of  freedom,  these  resolute  opponents  of  kingly  and 
priesdy  tyfahny,  saved  their  country  from  civil  and  ecde- 
siasiteal  thraldom,  which  Charles's  priests  and  minister  ^ 
were  so  rapidly  imposing.     Had  it  not  been  for  them^' 
£nglaad,  iike  F^rance,  would  have-  been  a  simple  despo- 
tism,  subjecting  t}ie  rights   and .  happiness    of  a  whole 
people  to   tite    arbitrary    will    and    caprice    of  a   sin^e 
iadindoal. 

.    T  ^e  ffttrae'  act^oant  of  the  cMweration  of  St.  Catkarliie's  ^urc|i»  by 
linJ,  »•!  r.p.  275.       >   r    -.      *  ' 
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With  this  gtneraus  zead  for  .liheit^,  wts  joki«d  * 
repugnance  to  all  authority,  however  salutary  aad  exfe* 
difsiit ;  a  spirit  of  dtmocratical  and  puritanical  eathusitsin^ 
an^ekis^  to  kvel  all  ranks  and  distiBCtions,  however  ncoea* 
sary  to  the  stability  and  well-beiag  of  society.  AcHialcdk 
by  theae  principles  and  sentiments^  the  opponents  of  the 
king  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  measures  «nd  acu  which, 
restrained  the  monarchical  and  clerical  power  from  beittg 
oppressive  and  tyranaicak  No  sooner  had  they  flccom<- 
plished  that  important  and  valuable  purpose,  than  the^ 
proceeded  to  reductions  preventing  them  from  being  active, 
tificient^  and  useful ;  and  after  their  first  year,  At  paiUa*^' 
ment  (especially  the  commons)  became  turbulent  and 
republican.  In  resisting  ship  money,  abolishing  the  star 
chamber  and  high  court  of  commission,  circumscribing* 
.executive  power  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  p^ple,  the  commons  were  the  pro* 
tfxting  guardians  of  British  liberty ;  but  when,  in  their 
second  year,  they  sought  and  attempted  to  grasp^the  chief 
provinces  of  the  executorial  power,  they  became  enemies- 
G(f  the  constitution.  In  their  judicial  proceedings,  the 
popular  leaders,  patriotically  and  justly  attacked  the  coun* 
sellors  and  ministers  of  tyranny ;  but  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
secuting and  trying  Strafford  and  I^iud,  the  accusers  clmrg- 
iQg,  and  the  judges  admitting,  acts  to  be  treason^  which 
were  not  treason  by  the  law  of  the  land,  both  ccHnmons 
and  peers  were  guilty  of.  much  greater  and  more  irreparable 
tyranny,  than  any  against  which  they  had  so  properly  and 
strongly  remonstrated.  From  their  meeting  in  1640  to 
the  close  of  1641,  they  vindicated  and  secured  the  consti-  • 
tntional  and  beneficial  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of 
English  subjects  :  in  1642,  they  attacked  no  less  tonstita- 
tional  and  beneficial  powers  delegated  for  the  national  good . 
to  an  English  king ;  and .  demonstrated  how  natural  it  is. 
for  wise  and  able  men,  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object  good 
within  certain  bounds,  to  transgress  those  limits ;  and  after 
having  begun  with  w  hat  was  right,  useful,  and  even  necessary, 
tu  end  in  what  is  wrong,  hurtful,  and  pernicious.  .  Notood^. 
the  particular  acts,  but  the  general  conduct  of  the  Icing, 
during  the  first, fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  recoiled  dread- 
fully on  himself,  and  showed  how  dangerous  it  is  for  Uie, 
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ttirf  executive  magistrate  of  *  a  fre6  pcopte,*  bjr  galling 
eppressmn,  to  drive  liberty  to  energetic  resistance. 

The  civil  Wars,  and  theirdirfmal  catastrophe  in  regi-  Cmi  yrm. 
cide,  democratic  anarchy,  and  military  despotism,  mani-  licsllh.!?" 
festllie  direful  effects  of  popular  and  pre^'^alent  enthusiasm,  destwyi 
even  though  it  may  have  originated  in  the  noble  spirit  of  moiiarchT; 
liberty.      Lawfess  oppression  drove  a  free,  'bold,  and  gen-*  and  termi- 
erous'  people,   to    defensive   efforts,   at  first   lawful   and  gicicie  and 
laadatik.'     In  their  progress,  their  measures  became  ag-  d^p^^,^ 
gresdive,  and  in  their  success,  levelled  monarchy  with  the 
dust*;    and    instead    of    rational    and '  modified    liberty, 
established  a  boundless  license,    terminated    by  military 
despotisip* 

Left  to  private  enterprise,  commerce  increaised  and  AdTftnoeof 
fiouristred  more  than  at  any  fohner  period.  The  trade  to  ^J" J^^,^!* 
the  East  Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  very  consifferable.  gation  un- 
The  commerce  to  Turkey  and  th«^  Mediterranean,  was  chariet. 
also  greatly  enlarged.  With  Spain,  inimical  to  Holland, 
England  now  enjoyed  almost  the  sole  traffic;  Under  the 
commonwealth,  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles 
engaged  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices  td 
merebants,  and  commerce  has  ever  since  been  more  hon* 
oarablein  England  thart  iii  any  other  European  kingdom. 
Trade  received  great  interruption  from  the  civil  wars  ;  but 
under  the  republic  and  the  protectorate,  it  revived  with 
augmented  vigour,  ^^he  war  with  the  states  general,  car- 
ried on  with  such  energy,  distressed  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch,  and  promoted  the  trade  of  England,  their  only 
formidable  commercial  rival.  The  exclusive  companies, 
which  formerly  confined  trade,  were  never  expressly  abol- 
ished by  any  .ordinance  of  parliament,  during  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  as  men  paid  no  regard  to  the  prerogative, 
whence  the  charters  of  these  companies  were  derived,  the 
monopoly  was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  increased 
by  the  increase  of  liberty." 


z  This  opinion  is  sanctioned  bv  the  authority  of  Mr.  Home,  vol.  iv.  p.  17, 
Mr.  flume,  indeed,  though -callecf  an  apologist  for  the  Stiiatts,  mvreU  states 
tbeir  oonduct  to  be  natural,  without  viiulicating  it  as  just,  or  enlitled  to  ihe  snb- 
misnve  acquiescence  of  their  su1)ject8.  Sec  the  history  of  those  rcijj^ns,  pa«:vinrr  : 
on  the  other  haad,  while  he  exposes  the  evils  of  polltieat  fanfttidem,  he  alk)Vt 
the  puritans  to  be  the  saviours  of  Knglish  liliertv. 

«  See  Halle's  nistt^ry  of  llngland,  vo!.  vi.  p.  533. 
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Frogre«  Thk  Colonies  also  now  afforded  a  connderable- v«fit 

»L^  Vkgl^  for  English  mercrhandise*     Virginia,  strictly,  subject,  to  aa 
nuL  exclusive   corporation,  experienced   the   various   iHipedi- 

ments  necessarily  resulting  from  the  selfish  and  n^pnopor 
lizing  views  of  such  companies ;  but  by  the  advantage  of 
its  soil  and  climate  triumphed  over  these  obstacles.  Its 
colonists  found  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  a  plant  for  which  the  relish  was  becoming  very 
general  throughout  Europe*  The  Virginians  rendered 
this  their  staple  commodity.  Having  purchased  some 
negroes  from  a  Dutch  ship,  which  visited  them  from  tbe 
coast  of  Guinea,  they  found  the  natives  of  the  torrid 
zone,  so  much  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  under 
a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  that  they  afterwardf 
increased  their  number  by  continual  importation. 
^ewEng.  New   England  received  in  the  time  of  Charles  I* 

^^'  numerous  additions  of  emigrants,  and  increased  in  popu* 

latton  and  power.  Paying  little  regard  to  the  royal  char* 
ter,  by  which  they  were  first  associated,  these  plan|«;ra 
considered  themselves  as  a  society  voluntarily  united;  and 
chposing  a  constitution  framed  on  the  model  of  England, 
they  formed  four  colonies  into  confederated  states,  and 
asserted  that  they  should  be  bound  by  nQ  laws  to  which 
they  themselves  did  not  assent,  and  subject  to  no  taxes 
imposed  in  an  assembly  wherein  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. Within  a  few  years  of  their  plantation,  the  colo- 
nists of  New  England  manifested  the  same  spirit,  apd 
vindicated  the  same  rights,  which  a  century  ajiid  a  half 
afterwards  produced  a  refusal  of  British  taxation,  ami 
independence  on  the  fi^ritish  crown.  The  coincidence  of 
their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  English  republicans, 
rendered  the  New  Englanders  particularly  favoured  under 
the  commonwealth.  Unfettered  in  their  iiylu^try  ,and 
pursuits,  they  grew  in  internal  prosperity  aiid  strengjth, 
and  promoted  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  mother 
country.  To  secure  to  Britain  the  commerce  of  her 
rising  colonies,  as  w.ell  as  to  extend  her  general  trade^ 
nautical  exertions,  and  naval  power,  was  the  great  object 
STavigfttion' of  the  navigation  act,  the  most  important  and  memorable 
**^  of  commercial  statutes.     This  act,  and  subsequent  regula* 

tions,  originating  in  the  same  principle,  but  comprehea4ii>S 
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greater  varielies  of 'articles  and  details,  secured  to  England 
an  exclusive  commerce  with  her  colonies ;  and  formed  and 
mediodized  the  monopoly  into  a  regular  and  complete 
system.  It  farther,  in  imposing  a  necessity  of  employing 
British  sailors,  very  powerfully  increased  our  best  means 
of  security  and  defence.  With  trade,  the  naval  force  of 
the  kingdom  improved.  The  ship  money,  so  illegally 
levied  by  Charles,  was  applied  to  the  professed  purpose. 
The  English  fleet  in  his  time  was  powerful,  though  not 
employed  in  war.  Cromwell,  energetic  and  efficient  in 
every  object  which  he  pursued,  had  a  navy,  as  well  as  an 
army,  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

During  the  reigns  of  both  James  and  Charles,  Eng-  ^^^e  of 
land  appeared  to  have  almost  totally  forgotten  the  affairs  ^ 
of  the  continent,  though  requiring  her  watchful  attention. 
Spain,  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes  aud  incapable  Decline  of 
ministers,  was  fast  declining  in  power.  The  German  n^eof  ^ 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  reduced  and  humilia-  France, 
ted  by  the  heroic  Gustavus,  and  his  gallant  Swedes.  The 
bold,  vigorous,  and  intrepid  Richelieu,  operating  upon  the 
French  character,  was  fast  raising  his  country  in  power 
and  energy.  The  great  objects  of  that  celebrated  minister 
were,  to  render  the  monarchy  internally  and  externally 
efficient.  He  proposed  to  effect  these  purposes,  by  sub- 
duing the  Hugonots,  frequently  rebels  against  the  estab- 
lished government ;  by  humbling  die  princes  and  nobles, 
who  often  opposed  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  by  curb- 
ing the  house  of  Austria,  the  c&ief  enemy  of  French 
greatness.  His  consummate  ability,  directing  the  councils 
and  efforts  of  his  country,  accomplished  these  objects.  He 
conquered  the  protestants,  disconcerted  and  overcame  the 
grandees  at  home,  and  rendered  France  a  monarchy  en- 
tirely absolute.  Abroad,  he  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  his  scheme  of  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  In 
his  time,  France  resumed  her  station,  and  was  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  continent.  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
succeeding  Richelieu  not  only  in  his  ministry  but  in  his 
designs,  discomfited  the  factious  princes  and  nobles, -and 
completed  what  Richelieu  had  so  far  advanced.  Every 
year  aggrandized  France,  and  reduced  the  power  of  Spain 
and  the  emperor.      The    French   generals   ai\d   soldiferi 
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acquired  daily  a  greater  ascendant  cnrer  the  "^Spaniards* 
Almost  constantly  victorious  in  a  long  War,  and  having 
detached  from  her  rival,  by  revolt,  dominions  so  produc- 
tive, France  was  now  become  obviously  and  enunently 
preponderant  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Such  was  her 
situation,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  became  supreme  director 
S°poiLy"of  °^  English  affairs.  The  character,  efforts,  and  achieve- 
oUver  ments  of  this  renowned  usurper  commanded  from  foreign 
powers  an  admiration  and  deference  bestowed  on  no  Eng- 
lish ruler  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  belligerent 
nations  saw,  that  England,  directed  and  invigorated  by 
Cromwell,  could  give  victoi-y  to  whatever  party  he  chose 
to  embrace.  Each  courted  him  with  the  most  flattering 
and  humble  solicitations.  If  Cromwell  had  thoroughly 
understood  and  regarded  the  interests  of  his  country,  be 
would  have  supported  the  declining  fortunes  of  Spain, 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France;  and  preserved 
the  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  greatness  and  security 
of  England  so  much  depended.  Allured,  however,  by 
fhe  prospect  of  conquest  and  plunder  among  the  Spanish 
settleipents  in  the  New  World,  and  their  ships  on  the 
intervening  ocean,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale 
whitch  was  already  preponderant,  and  contributed  his 
powerful  efforts  to  the  exaltation  of  an  empire  most  for- 
midable to  England. 
English  From  the  time  of  the  reformation,  England  had  been 

andsci*  eminently  distinguished  for  the  very  highest  efforts  of 
literary  genius.  Among  many  writers  more  remarkable 
for  sublimity  and  force  than  beauty  and  elegance,  she  had 
to  l3oast  a  philosopher,  whom  Aristotle  himself  did  not 
surpass  in  extent  of  knowledge  and  depth  of  investigation, 
in  expansion  of  views,  power  of  invention,  and  importance 
of  discovery ;  an  epic  poet,  whom  Homer  did  not  excel  in 
sublimity,  in  pathos,  and  in  force  of  character ;  a  dramatic 
poet,  whom  not  any^  nor  all  the  illustrious  writers  for  the 
ancient  stage,  exceeded  or  equalled,  in  the  knowledge  or 
exhibition  of  man.  A  very  considerable  degree  of  learn- 
ing was  diffused,  mingled  with  an  incorrect  taste,  and 
tinctured  by  either  the  superstitious  bigotry,  or  the  puri- 
tanical fanaticism,  so  generully  prevalent.  The  predomi- 
nant enthusiasfii  formed  characters   grtat  and  energeti-^. 
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but  not  pTeasing  and  beneficial*  Gloomy  in  its  tenets, 
visionary  in  its  fancies,  austere  in  its  observances,  and 
dismal  in  its  ejUemal  appearance,  it  effected  a  very  strik- 
tog  change  in  the  national  manners  ;  but  the  alteration  Mannen. 
was  only  temporar}%  Doctrines  and  notions  so  totally 
inconsistent  with  vigorous  and  distinguishing  good  sense ; 
sentimients  so  contrary  to  humanity  and  liberality ;  demea- 
nour so  repugnant  to  frankness^  sincerity,  and  candour, 
could  not  be  durable  among  Englishmen*  The  ferment 
of  passion  cooled ;  the  frenzy  of  boundless  innovation  at 
lengdi  gave  way  to  sober  reason  and  experience*  Men 
«aw  that  the .  liberty  which  they  had  pursued  beyond  all 
useful  limits,  had  terminated  in  slavery ;  they  wished  for 
the  reestablishment  of  a  monarchy  properly  circumscribed : 
favourable  events  seconded  their  desires,  and  with  general 
acclamation  Charles  IL  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  Rettors' 
ancestors*       -  ******" 

DuaiNO  the  period  between  the  restoration  and  the 
revolution,  commerce  and  navigation  rose  to  a  pitch  never 
before  known  in  the  annals  of  England*     The  two  Dutch 
wars,  by  disturbing  the  trade  of  Holland,  promoted  the 
trade  of  this  island ;  and  the  peace  which  prevailed  during  Rapid  ad- 
the  rest  of  Charles's  reign,  however  censurable  on  political  ^^eree 
grounds,  and  however  unfavourable  in  its  ultimate  effects  »ndn«^- 
to  the   balance  of  power  and  independence  of  Europe,  ^der' 
rapidly  and   powerfully  contributed   to   the   opulence  of^^jj^^, 
England*     Both  the   ifortunes   and  views  of  mercantile 
men  were  gready  enlarged*     There  were  more  merchants 
oa  London  'change  at  the  end  of  this  time,  worth  ten 
thousand   pounds  ;^    than   at  the  beginning,  worth    one 
thousand*      With    riches,  ideas  of  accommodation    and 
ornament  diverged,  manufactures  were  also  very  conside-  ' 
raUy  improved*     The  general  spirit  of  progressive  indus- 
try was  assisted  by  favourable  incidents :  the  bigoted  and 
tyrannical  impolicy  of  Lewis  IV*  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantx,  and  drove  from  their  country  great  numbers  of 
his  most  useful  subjects*     He  thereby  furni^l^ed  neigh- 
bouring states  with  arts  and  manufactures,  anci'  was  pecu- 
liarly beneficial  to  England*     The^revenue  rose  with  trade, 
its  various  branches  were  miich  mbVe  accurately  regulated, 
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especially  the  customs,^  the  species  of  tax  most'  connecteil 
with  commerce.  The  excise,  tending  so  much  more 
effectually  to  prevent  frauds,  was  improved,  the  principles 
of  finance  began  to  be  understood*  Left  chiefly  to  their 
own  industry  and  skill,  the  established  colonies  increased 
in  prosperity,  and  new  settlements  were  either  formed  or 
acquired. 

Extension  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  ceded  by  the  Dutch  ; 

iion°*°"^^  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina  were  planted;  the  first  by  qua- 
kers,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  to  which,  by  the 
intolerance  of  Charles's  government,  sectaries  were  expo- 
sed ;  the  second,  by  persons  well  affected  to  the  king. 
These  carried  to  their  respective  settlements  their  politi- 
cal sentiments,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity^ 
The  persecutions  also  drove  other  emigrants  to  those 
established  colonies  which  coincided  in  their  opinion. 
Thus,  from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolinaj  the  Ame- 
rican coast  was  colonised  by  England.  The  northern 
settlements  cherished  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  the  south- 
ern a  spirit  of  monarchicial  loyalty.  Rapidly  prospering 
under  the  system  of  policy  that  had  been  embraced,  they 
were  adding  proportionably  to  both  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  mother  country.  The  shipping  of  £ngiand« 
in  twenty-eight  years,  was  more  than  doubled  :^  James 
and  Charles  both  vigorously  promoted  the  increase  of  a 
navy,  which,  though  misemployed  by  the  corrupt  and 
pernicious  policy  of  Charles,  yet  showed  itself  efficient 
and  fit  for  defending  the  country  and  her  allies,  whenever 
ihe  sceptre  of  England  should  be  placed  in  hands  both 
able  and  disposed  to  wield  it  for  the  national  good. 

Arbitrary  Charles's    principles    and   schemes    of   government 

Charie8.°  Were  unquestionably  inimical  to  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty; and  though  the  bold  and  generous  spirit  of  English- 
men prevented  his  designs  from  being  fully  accomplished, 
yet  many  of  his  acts,  even,  in  England,  were  extremely 
tyrannical.  His  arbitrar/  measures  would  have  justified, 
a  much  more  forcible  resistance  than  they  met ;  and  were, 
probably,  by  the  recent  experience  only  of  the  miseries 
of  civil  war,   prevented   from   recoiling  on  himself.      t» 

.  c  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  \y.  S-'tZ. 
I  d  See  Uavenaut's  Discourse  on  tlve  Public  Revenues 
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Scotland,  the  constant '  and  regular  plan,  as  well  as  the 
particular  acts  of  his  government,  merited   and  excited 
abhorrence.     His  iniquitous  conduct,  at  once  unjust  and  Excite  the 
profligate,  caused  great  but  only  temporary  evil,  while  the  ofpirJj^™ 
remedies  which  it  suggested  proved  a  durable  good.    His  ment  to 
attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  raised  bulwarks  of  ta^and  "" 
defence  of  the  strongest  materials,  to  last  many  ages  after  jnaporta^t 
he  and  his  tyrannical  efforts  had  perished  for  ever.     His 
formation  and  increase  of  a  standing  army  gave  rise  to  a 
law,  that  a  standing  army  was  illegal,  and  made  the  na- 
tional force  dependent  on  the  guardians  of  national  liberty ; 
unjust  and  unwarrantable  imprisonments  produced  the  ha- 
beas cor^s  act,  which  completed  the  security  of  personal 
liberty :  the  vigilant  patriotism  of  the  legislature  abolished 
military  tenures ;  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
emption;   and   the   capital   punishment   of  heretics.       It 
established  triennial  parliaments ;  and  the  test  and  corpo- 
ration acts ;  and  enacted  many  other  laws  which  improved 
the  security  of  liberty  and  property. 

Hostile  as  was  Charles  to  the  freedom  and  rights  of  and  to  the 
the  people,  yet  in  his  reign  the  constitution  of  England,  pom^toua 
in  its  progressive  state, arrived  at  mature  vigour;  the  true  mentofthe 
balance  between  privilege  and  prerogative  was  established,  ^n!^^" 
By  the  Law,  now  ascertained  and  fixed,  the  people  had 
nearly  as  large  a  portion  of  liberty  as  was  necessary  to 
their  security  and  happiness  ;*  though  fresh  restrictions 
were  'still  wanting  to  ensure  its  operation,  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  pretended  prerogatives  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ces.    The  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Charles  formed  the 
opponents  of  his  pretensions  into  a  firm,  well  compacted, 
and  powerful  body.      By  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  i^yjjjgj 
passive  obedience^  so  contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
ef  Englishmen,  to  common  sense,  and  to  common  feeling, 
the  king,  his  ministers,  and  churchmen,  united  the  suppor- 
ters of  opposite  sentiments,  under  the  appellation  of  whigs  ; 
a  name  important  and  venerable,  while  it  signifies  cham- 
pions of  constitutional  freedom,  without  extending  to  inva- 
ders of  the  no  less  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
Carrying  their  opposition  to  the  measures  and  designs  of 
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Danger  of  Charletf  farther  than  prudence  admitted,  the  frieoda  of 
preraatui-e  freedom,  in  their  discomfiture,  near  the  close  of  the  reigD^,- 
and  the  death  of  magnanimous  patriots  on  the  scaffold,  left 
to  future  votaries  of  liberty  a  warning  lesson  of  the  danger 
of  premature  resistance,  even  in  the  best  cause.  The  same 
principles  which  influenced  the  internal  government  of 
Charles,  directed  his  foreign  politics. 
Profligate  .  Lewis  XIV.  was  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereign  of 
cimiscon-  '^^  cxtcnsivc,  well  compacted,  and  fertile  empire,  of 
tinentai  France,  peopled  with  inhabitants,  eminendy  ingenious^ 
Charles,  industrious,  and  energetic.  Ardent,  violent,  and  exces- 
sive in  every  pursuit,  his  subjects  were  devoted  to  the  will 
Dangerous  of  their  prince,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  gl<f'y»  The 
S^Fi^^ce  d^w°f^^^  of  ^^c  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  French  arms,  ;50  gratifying  to  the  national  pride^ 
invigorated  the  military  spirit  of  Frenchmen.  Zealoui 
attachment  to  their  young  monarch,  and  the  desire  of 
extending  his  greatness,  stimulated  and  encouraged  their 
farther  efforts.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  exten- 
sive and  increasing  ;  the  armies  were  numerous,  well 
disciplined,  and  commanded  by  consummate  generals. 
The  officers,  in  all  the  various  ranks  and  gradations,  were 
prepared  for  their  profession  by  regular  and  systematic 
tuition,  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  executing  the  plans  of 
their  commanders,  by  the  skilful  and  masterly  performance 
of  every  subordinate  duty.  Cay  and  dissipated  in  ^i- 
vate  liff ,  they  were  in  public  service  strict,  vigilant,  and 
efficient.  Military  stores  abounded,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to~  render  the  land  force  of  France  organized  and 
formidable.  The  rising  spirit  of  navigation  and  trade  ; 
the  maritime  opportunities  ;  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours, so  successful  in  acquiring  opulence  and  strength- 
ening security  ;  stimulated  France  to  naval  effort.  The 
extension  of  commerce  and  navy  became  grand  objects  of 
Ifrench  policy,  and  made  considerable  advances.  So 
situated  in  the  youthful  vigour  of  his  life,  enterprising* 
both  ambitious  and  vain,  desirous  of  power  for  ostentatious 
display  as  well  as  solid  possession,  Lewis  had  strong 
incitements  to  attack  and  disturb  his  neighbours.  Th« 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  princes  of  Austria  were  litde  able 
to  oppose  this  potent  monarch.    -The  whole  continent  was 
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incapable  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  ;    England 
only  could  hold  the  scale. 

Skiltul  industry,  possessing  plenty  of  materials,  State  of 
desires  p^ce  :  the  result  of  industry,  skill,  and  materials,  Ui"^]y  ^* 
is  property.  War  may  be  necessary  for  security  ;  but  on  ^^^  «**"*»- 
any  other  ground,  must,  to  a  commercial  nation,  be 
unwise.  As  prospective  policy  guards  against  circuitous, 
as  well  as  direct  aggression,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  an 
industrious  and  mercantile  community  to  watch  the  progress 
of  ambitious  neighbours.  Britain,  flourishing  and  opulent, 
had  no  inducement  to  offensive  war,  since  continental  acqui* 
sition  could  add  nothing  to  her  commerce  and  riches ;  but 
had  frequently  strong  motives  to  resist  the  offensive  wars 
of  her  neighbours,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
which  if  overturned,  would  endanger  herself.  The  aggres- 
sive character  of  France,  cooperating,  with  her  own  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  necessarily  imposed  upon  Britain, 
her  most  potent  and  efficient  neighbour,  the  contrary  charac- 
ter, of  being  for  her  own  ultimate  security  the  protector  of 
continental  independence.  Such  has  been  the  relation  in 
which  from  the  reigns  of  Charles  aqd  of  Lewis,  the  British 
and  French  empires  have  stood  to  each  other,  and  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  arbitrary  designs  and  profligate  views  of 
Charles,  united  in  driving  him  to  the  treacherous  and  fatal 
policy  of  promoting,  instead  of  opposing,  the  excessive 
power  and  boundless  ambition  of  France.  Through  Lewis,' 
he  hoped  to  establish  in  England  his  favourite  despotism 
and  policy,  the  engine  of  civil  slavery.  From  Lewis,  he 
received  the  means  of  wallowing  in  debauchery  :  a  king 
of  England  betrayed  his  country  for  bribes  from  the  king 
of  France,  to  be  squandered  on  prostitutes,  and  worthless 
miniOns  !  From  a  combination  of  motives,  unconstitutional 
and  profligate,  Charles  IL  abandoned  his  duty  to  these 
realms,  joined  with  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  attacked 
our  protestant  ally,  and  powerfully  assisted  in  raising 
France  to  such  a  pitch  of  dangerous  greatness. 

Avoiding  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  puritans,  and  Muners 
influenced  by  the  example  of  the  king  and  court,  English  f^,"*®**' 
manners  now  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  licentious- 
ness and  profligacy.      Many  ingenious  and  able  men  fell 
into   infidelity,  immorality,  and  impiet}%  and  infected  tht 
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literature  of  the  times.  A  relish  for  grossness  and  inde* 
cency  mingled  itself  with  composition  the  most  witty ^ 
humorous,  and  impressive,  especially  dramatic  produc- 
tions. This  alloy  to  very  great  literary  excellence  long  con- 
tinued, until  progressive  refinement  and  delicacy  removed 
the  abuse.  Writers  in  the  lighter  kind  of  compositions, 
who  designed  to  exhibit  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
represent  them  truly,  drew  them  much  more  minutely 
than  was  necessary  ;  and  more  favourably  than  they 
deserved.  One  writer,  however  though  often  chargeable 
with  the  indelicacy  of  the  times,  often  hasty  and  incorrect, 
remains  the  third  of  £nglish  poets,  and  almost  the  first  of 
English  critics.  In  higher  departments  of  intellectual 
effort,  depending  on  general  views  of  ethics  and  divinity, 
on  the  investigation  and  comprehension  of  physical  pheno- 
mena and  their  laws,  English  genius  rose  to  great  and 
beneficial  exertions ;  talents  and  erudition  supported  natural 
theology,  Christianity,  and  the  protestant  faith  ;  and  from 
these,  inculcated  religious  and  moral  duty.^  In  the  more 
profound  and  abstruse  studies  of  mathematics  aiid  nat- 
ural philosophy,  several  sages  attained  very  high  eminence. 
One  reaching  the  zenith  of  scientific  discovery,  invention 
and  deduction,  equalled  the  very  deepest  and  wisest  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  or  countries, 
.lames  If.  J  AMES  II.  much  inferior  to  his  brother  in  talents,   a 

zealous,  ardent,  and  priest-ridden  bigot,  considered  the 
supreme  good  of  mankind  to  be  a  belief  in  the  Romish 
faith.  Imperious,  tyrannical,  and  cruel,  contrary  to  the 
most  obvious  observation  of  his  own  early  and  recent  ex- 
perience, this  prince  conceived  that  Englishmen  would 
yield  to  any  mandate  which  he,  in  the  insolence  of  lawless 
sway,  should  dare  to  offer.  Arbitrary  power  was  princi- 
pally desired  by  this  infatuated  and  contemptible  zealot,  to 
make  converts  in  theology.  Neither,  like  his  brother, 
treacherous  or  corrupt,  though  not  without  a  sense  of  the 
national  honour,  nor  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  France, 
yet  he  sacrificed  all  considerations  to  his  darling  popery. 
Folly  and  His  priests  and  his  rituals,  his  masses  and  his  mummeries, 
o{*h^"^t""  ^^  preferred  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  security 

duct.  ^ 

f  Barrow,  THlotson,  nnd  oUier  eminent  clergymen. 
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of  his  throne.     Uniting  against  him  tories,  churchmen,    . 
parties  and  classes  most  zealous  for  monarchy,  as  well  as 
whigs  and  votaries  of  liberty ;  his  conduct  was  more  for- 
tunate for  the  country,  thati  if  less  completely  odious:   it 
facilitated  the  success  of  our  glorious  deliverer.  The  very 
madness  of  this  poor  infatuated  zealot  was  extremely  be- 
neficial to  his  country,  by  withdrawing  from  him  all  confi- 
dence and  support,  and  effecting  a  bloodless  revolution,  in 
driving  him  from  a  throne,  which  he  was  totally  unquali- 
fied to   fill.      His  conduct  brought  the   question  between  Cwiseand 
liberty   and  prerogative   to   a  crisis ;    it   showed   English  j," ''ij^^3''® 
kings,  that  by  abusing,  for  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  puqio-  volution, 
ses,  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution  to  promote 
the  public  good,  they  soon  should  have  no  prerogative  to 
exercise. 

Necessity  compelled  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  Extent  and 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  the  same  {j^e  chli°' 
necessity  that  dictated  the  exception,  defined  its  bounds,  in  the  wie- 
The  disqualification  of  James  had  arisen  from  his  arbitrary  *^^*"'*'** 
principles  and  conduct,  chiefly  originating  in  popish  doc<- 
trines,  and  exercised  to  promote    popish  notions  and  gov^ 
emment.      The  next  protestant  successors  not  only   pre- 
sumed, but  known  to  be  the  enemies  of  civil  and  ecclesiatical 
tyranny,  were  substituted,  on  their  agreeing  to  conditions 
necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty  and  religion. 

The  revolution  having  been  thus  produced,  and  the  wnriam 
terms  prescribed  on  which  the  new  sovereign  was  to  reign,  ^^* 
foreign  politics  became  the  most  urgent  consideration. 
The  overgrown  power  of  Lewis  rendered  a  confederatioa 
of  other  states  necessary  for  their  joint  and  separate  .secu- 
rity. Having  heroically  defended  and  protected  his  coun- 
tr}^  from  the  unprovoked  invasion  and  usurping  ambition 
of  Lewis,  William  bent  the  principal  force  of  his  genius  to 
the  repression  of  France.  Much  less  efficacious  in  power, 
and  less  splendid  in  character,  than  the  monarch  of  Paris, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  Hague  had  a  more  solid,  forcible, 
and  inventive  genius,  creating  and  .acquiring  resources 
that  rendered  him  ultimately  equal  to  his  foe.  By  deliver*- 
ing  his  own  country  from  impending  thraldom  to  France, 
William  was  enabled  afterwards  to  effect  the  delivery  of 
England.      His -« access! ul  accomplishment  pf  this  momen- 
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Coiifed€-    tous  object,  produccd  the  adoption  by  Englapd  of  thaisya- 
'*Si8t       ^^^  ^^  foreign  policy  which  the  state  of  Europe  required* 
France  for  Blamable  as  were  Charles  and  James  in  so  many  parts  of 
ty^and^'in"  their  administration,  yet  they  had  both  applied  .with  great 
depen-       vigour  and  effect  to  the  incresise  of  the  navy,  ^nd  left  to  a 
Europe,      successor,  seeking  the  real  interest  of  his.  kingdomi  a  for- 
niidable  engine  to  be  employed  against  the  friend  and  ally 
French      of  their  mischievous  counsels.     Lewis  had  acquired  a  con- 
^^'  ^      siderable  naval  force,  and  was  not  without  the  hopes  that 
y     France  would  obtain  by  sea  the  same  supremacy  which  she 
had  established   by  land.      Some  partial  successes  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  England,   encouraged  this 
crnshed  at  expectation.      But  at  length,  exerting  the  full  force  of  her 
J-aHogue.  fl^^j^  England,  at  La  Hogue,  crushed  the  navy  of  France; 
and  again  taught  her  enemies  that  she  was  still  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean.      During  the  rest  of  the  war,  though 
detached  ships  might  be  troublesome  and  vexatious,   no 
French  fleet  was  powerful  or  formidable.  The  army  which 
Charles  and  James  had  levied  and  maintained  for  wicked 
ends,  under  the  guidance  of  William,  was  conducive   to 
salutary   purposes.     Inspired  by  the  national  spirit  which 
supported  the  protestant  asserters  of  their  rights  and  liberty 
against  the  popish  tyrant,  they  performed  feats  of  magnani- 
mous valour^  and  discomfited  all  the  invading  projects  of 
the  deposed  tyrant.      They   could   not  prevent  him  from 
perpetrating  horrid  cruelties,  but  they  hindered  bis  blood- 
thirsty murders   from   promoting  his  permanent  interest. 
They  at  length  manifested  to  the  world,  that  no  person 
proscribed  by  the  choice  of  Englishmen,  could  attain  do- 
minion over  them  by  force.      They  also  showed  to  their 
French  invaders,  that  an  attempt  to  subjugate  any  part  of 
this  island  by  a  foreign  power,  must  ultimately  recoil  on 
CharAc^er  the  invaders.  On  the  continent,  the  weakness  and  distrac- 
fiam's  con-  ^^0^8  of  the  allies,  and  the  immense  land  force  of  the  ene- 
tinental      my^  prevented  the  confederates  from   obtaining  complete 
success;  but  the  efforts  of  William,  were  strenuous  and 
important.     Without   gaining  splendid   victory,   he,  pre- 
vented consunamate   generals,   numerous  sind  disciplined 
veterans  of  the  enemy,  from  obtaining  any  signal  or  mate- 

g  See  defence  of  Londonderry,   in  Smollet's  continuation  of  Hume,  vol.  i. 
ckap.  1.  and  the  whole  narrative  of  the  war  in  Ireland. 
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rhd  advanta^^.  Jarring  parties,  and  treacherous  conspi- 
racies,   frequently  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity   of 

William's  reign ;  but  the  greater  number  of  his  people, 
awake  to  the  national  honour  and  interest,  desired  to  pro-* 
secute  a  war  with  vigour,  which  was  necessary  to  repress 
the  ambition  of  France. 

-    The  exertions' of  the  nation  and  parliament  to  humble  fingtand 
the  foe  of  British  independence,  exhibited  that  combined  effideat 
magnanimity  and  wisdom,  which  bears  great  inconvenien-  J?®  ^, 
ces,  in  order  to  repel  much  greater  evils.       They  induced  encroach^ 
Lewis  to  listen  to  much  more  reasonable  terms  of  negotia-  ™*^^ 
tiOD,  than  in  the  days  of  British  supineness  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  dictate,  and  showed  the  direct  tendency  of 
warlike  strength  and  effort  to  produce  peace  to  an  intrepid 
and  mighty  people.     In  the  detail  of  battles,  Lewis  was 
the  conqueror ;  yet,  in  the  result  of  success,  prosperity, 
and  power,    the   ambitious   and  imperious   monarch    of 
France  found,  at  the  treaty  of  Rhyswick,    his  dictatorial 
command  limited  and  circumscribed.  He  there  was  taught, 
that  the  most  formidable   foe   of  Gallic  encroachment  is 
England.     Deprived  by   a  contest  with  Britain  of  that  Folly  of « 
naval  power  which  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  ggeidng 
his  long  reign  to  raise  and  extend,    France  might  have  maritime 
learned,  that  a  nation  which  seeks  maritime  aggrandize-  attacking 
metlt  by  warring  against  a  nation  much  more  powerful  at  ^S^J"^^ 
sea  dmn-  herself,  only  labours  to  defeat  her  own  purpose,  over- 
From  his  continental  successes,  and   his  maritime  disas-  ^avai"op- 
ters,  Lewis  might  have  learned,  that-  while  she  directed  Pon«nt» 
her  principal  attention  to  armies,  France  might  gr&tify  her 
unbounded   ambition;  but  that  her  marine  exertions  to 
cope  with  England,  brought  a  reduction  of  her  strength. 

The  policy  of  France  under  her  vainglorious  despot 
disturbing  her  neighbours,  unjust  in  principles,  and  barba- 
rous in  operation,  was  in  its  events  ruinous  to  the  country 
which  that  despot  governed.  Fitted,  from  climate,  soil, 
situation,  and  the  genius  of  her  people,  to  acquire,  enjoy, 
and  preserve  riches,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  she,  un- 
der the  splendid  but  destructive  domination  of  Lewis,  e±-« 
perienced  poverty  and  misery.  The  wars  occupied  num- 
bers of  the  hand^i  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  rjequired 
to  have  been  emploved  in  cultivating  the  ground.     The 
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imports  o(  com  wanted  to  supply  tkt  deficiescies,  were 
intercepted,  by  the  naval  armamentft  of  her  overpowering 
epemy.  .  MaltitudeB  perished  by  faimne.  The  pompous 
pageantry  of  triumphant  rejoicing  for  useless  victory,  oould 
not  prevent  the  melancholy  spectacles  of  wretches  starving 
with  hunger.  The  impious  strains  of  pretended  gratitude, 
attributing  to  the  divinity  due  successes  of  unwise  injus- 
tice, were  followed  by  the  groans  of  subjects  dying  in  the 
streets,  because  the  infatuated  ambition  of  their  prince 
preferred  ruinous  wars  to  beneficial  peace.  These,  toge- 
ther with  the  depopulation  of  his  kingdom  by  narrow  bigo- 
try were  among  the  glories  of  Lewis's  aggressive  policy. 
By  his  external  politics,  he  reduced  the  internal  prosperity, 
I  which  the  physical  and   moral  resources  of  bis  coufitry, 

the  talents  and  skill  of  his  ministers,  had  so  rapidly  ad<^ 
v:mced.  The  commercial  and  maritime  improvements, 
rising  tmdtr  the  superintending  wisdom  of  Colbert  in  their 
salutar}^  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  received 
effectual  checks  from  Lewis  himself.  This  view  of  the 
consequences  of  his  wars  might  have  taught  that  king,  that 
his  projects  led  only  to  splendid  misery.  His  apparent 
moderation  at  Rhj'swick  afforded  some  grounds  for  expect- 
ing, that,  for  the  future,  he  would  pursue  a  system  more. 
wise  and  magnanimous,  and  would  sacrifice  the  tinsel  of 
false  glory  to  the  real  benefit  of  his  country.  But  those 
who  fancitid  that  the  exptrrienced  errors  of  past  cofsosela 
,  and  condLK:t  would  produce  a  change  of  object  and  princi- 

ple, gave  him  credit  for  a  wisdom  and  ^eatnesa  of  mind 
which  h^  did  not  possess*     His  object  continued  the  same, 
he. only  varied  the. means:   by  a  negotiation^  and  a  disso-> 
lution  of  the  defensive  confederacy,  he  sought  that  rapaci^ 
ous  encroachment,  which  he  found  to  be  bo  longer  attain- 
able by  force.     The  peace  of  Hhyswick  was  intended  tm 
facilitate  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  prince  to  the  throci« 
A  French   of  Spain.      Crafty   in  design,  and  dexterous  in  address,^ 
ra^re^to     ^*^*osing  the  allies  by  partition  treaties,  Lewis  overreached, 
the  throne  the  sounder  and  nwre  vigorous  understanding  of  William, 
^^^'     and  raising  his  grandson  to  be  monarch  of  Spain,  rendered- 
a  kingdom,  so  long  the  rivals   at  length  the  appendage  of 
France.     This  new  act  of  ambition,  so  dangerous  to  th^^ 
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Mcfieiidciice  of  Europe,  produced  a  new  cotifedertcy  to 
avert  the  danger  by  removing  its  cause. 

Tks  overgrown   dominion   of  FniTice  demaiided  mi 
expense  unknown  in  the  history  of  our  wars,  and  very 
heaviiy  fek  by  the  nation.     To  lessen  the  immediate  bur^^ 
dens  of  the  pepple,  a  scheme  was  proposed,  and  adopted, 
for  answering  a  great  part  of  the  exigencies' of  war,  by 
anticipating  the  products  of  peace  and  prosperity.     To  Engiiab 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  present  income,  sums  were  to  be 
borrowed,  on  the  probable  expectation  that  the  finances 
would  increase  in  tranquillity  and  flourishing  commerce, 
and  afford  a  surplus  beyond  the  expenditure.     The  debts 
contracted  were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  public  faith,  and 
to  be   discharged   from   the    public    savings:    hence   first 
arose,  in  England,  the  funding  system.      At  its  outset,  the 
national  debt  was  incurred  under  an  idea  of  certain  and 
even    speedy  liquidation.     The  security  was   chiefly    an 
assignment  of  specific  taxes,  which  was  supposed,  by  an 
hypothetical   calculation,    sufficient   to   pay  principle    and 
iaterest  in  a  few  years*     A  national  bank  was  estabKshed,  The  bank 
for  extending  the  credit  and  security  of  government,  and  ^ 
for  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  and  exchange.      A 
mercantile  joint  stock  company  was,  with  that  view,  incor- 
porated, under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  England.     This 
body,   composed  in   1694,  advanced  the  sum  of  twelve 
hunclred  thousand  pounds,  at  eight  per  cent,  constituting 
thelt  6rat  capital,  and  repayable  at  the  option  of  govern- 
ment in  4705  ;  but  the  debts  incurred  both  to  that  corpo»» 
ration  aiMi  other  bodies  and  individuals,  greatty  increasing 
during  the  war^  a  system  of  perpetual  funding  was  deemed  Funding 
expedient.      In  1697,  the  debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  *^^^^ 
and  unfunded,  amounted  to  21,515,7421.  ISs.  8^d.  incum-  « 
bering  the   productive   industry  of  the  country  with  an 
annual  burden  of  nearly  one  million  seven  hundred  thou-^ 
s^and  pounds  for  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  then 
paid  by  governtnent. 

To  thisraystenvof  supplying  national  exigencies,  several  Arg^a- 
strong  objections  were  made.      It  was  alleged,  that  the  ^nltit. 
incumbrance  would  be  an  oppressive  weight  upon  produc- 
tive industry ;  that  it  was  a  temporary  prop  to  national 
credit,  which  ought  to  be  supported ^n  the  solid  basis  of 
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economy ;  that  neither  economy  nor  prudence  justified  the 
contraction  of  certain  and  great  debts,  upon  uncertain  and 
c<Mitingent  means  of  repayment ;  that  by  this  mode,  the 
state  resembled  an  improvident  spendthrift,  who,  from  his 
prodigality,  being  finable  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment 
of  his  revenue,  and  exceeding  in  expenditure  the  amount 
of  his  income,  was  obliged  to  borrow  on  usurious  terms^ 
and  thus  to  impair  his  fortune.  Enabled  to  borrow  upon 
extravagant  intemst,  min|isters  and  princes  would  have- 
internally  the  means  of  corruption,  and  obtain  by  influence 
what  they  could  not  enforce  by  power.  The  restriction 
imposed  upon  kingly  prerogative,  would  be  really  una- 
vailing. The  king  might  make  wars,  not  conducive  to 
the  defence  or  security  of  his  people,  and  therefot-e  inju- 
rious. The  treasury,  from  borrowed  money,  affording 
funds  for  bribery,  'might,  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  and 
corrupt  minister,  win  a  majority  in  parliament  to  support  . 
pernicious  measures  of  the  crown.  The  facility  of  raising 
money  would  incline  and  encourage  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  promote  wars,  and  other  expensive  and  useless 
undertakings.  All  the  funds  for  paying  national  debt 
being  transferable,  and  fluctuating  in  value,  would  intro- 
duce a  system  of  stockjobbing,  and  withdraw  capitals 
from  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  to  be 
employed  in  speculations  in  the  public  ^nds.  Instead  of 
seeking  riches,  as  traders,  by  the  progressive  efforts  of 
industry  and  skill,  many  would  become  money-brbk^s 
and  gamblers.  Individuals,  without  ability,  beneficial 
enterprise,  and  effort,  would  accumulate  fortunes,  from 
the  exorbitant  profits  allowed  by  government;  and  the 
public  would  be  empoverished  in  the  same  proportion.  A 
system  of  borrowing  unnecessarily,  like  every  other  pecu- 
niary profusion,  would  increase  by  indulgence;  the  debt 
would  not  be  temporary,  ?is  its  authors  asserted,  but  per- 
manent and  progressive,  until  it  ended  in  bankruptcy.  ' 
Such  were  the  principal  disadvantages  which  the  adversaries 
of  the  funding  system  anticipated  from  its  adoptioh.*' 

h  See  Smollett's  History  of  William,  passim.  From  various  political  wi'i- 
tin^,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  the  times,  this  was  generally  the  opioioii  of  the* 
tones  and  the  landed  interest,  as  the  contrary  was  the  opinion  of  the  whigs  and 
moneyed  interest  Enmity  to  the  fonding  system,  though  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  tury  prhieiples,  was^  fi-opi  extraaeoua  cu-cuiat»tauee8»  a  mark  of  . 
toryism.  * 
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iTft  supporters  alleged,  that  the  knias  were  not  apod  Argn- 
the  p/inciples  of  a  spendthrift,  squandering  without  any  ^^^  ^ 
prospect  of  return ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  enlightened 
merchants,  diminishing  the  pressure  of  payments  neces- 
sarily made  for  the  attainmoat  of  beneficial  objects.     As  a 
merchant  would,  without  hesitation,  borrow  money  at  a 
great  interest,  by  which  he  had  a  moral  certainty  of  either 
preventing  a  greater  loss,   or  acquiring  a  greater  gain ; 
government  borrowed,   for  the   defence   of  the   country 
against  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  for  the  secu- 
rity,of  our  national  independence  against  Gallic  ambition. 
Agreeably  to  the  soundest  principles  of  mercantile  policy, 
the  public,  when  straitened  for  ready  money,  had  incurred 
future    and   distant   responsibilities,   at  seasons   of  morf 
convenient    liquidation.     The   efforts   made  through  the 
loans,  and  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, would  extend  the  greatness,  prosperity,  and  opu- 
lence of  the  country.     The  establishment  of  this  system, 
inpiuding  the   na,tiona1  bank,   would  revive  and  confirm 
public  credit,  and  extend  circulation.   Increasing  currency 
would,   by  competition,  lower  interest,  enhance  the  value 
of  land,  promote  the  spirit  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
facilit^e  the  annual  supplies,   and  augment  the  means  of 
private  wealth  and  public  revenue.     The  scheme   would 
attach   the  national  creditors  to  the  recent  establishment, 
from  .which  the  security  of  their  loans  was  derived ;-  and 
findj^ip  the  private  interests  of  moneyed  capitalists,  a  strong' 
bulwark  against  the  house  of  Stuart:  commercial  men,'  a» 
class  of  subjects   already  numerous  and  important,   and 
zealous  supporters  of  a  free  government,  would  be  firm 
friends  to  the  revolution.  ' 

As  the  funded  system  was  an  anticipating  tax  on  future  Impartial 
and  contingent,  though  probable  industry,  its  efficiency  ^^^' 
towards  the  proposed  discharge  of  debt,  was  necessarily  to 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  that  industry,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  existence  or  continuance  of  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  e^certions.  It  was  a  burden  upon  future 
effort,  the  disadvantages  of  which  were  immediately  felt. 
Were  pecuniary,  and  could  be  instantly  appreciated  by  the 
most  ordinary  capacity.  The  advantages,  commercial 
and  political)  gould  not  be  so  obvious ;  and  to  be  under- 


•tood,  required  extensive  knowledge  and  enlarged  compre- 
heosion  ;  and,  though  understood,  to  be  relished  required 
a  wisdom  and  firmness  which  would  encounter  a  smalhrr 
but  present  and  certain  inconvenience^  to  attain  greater 
but  more  distant  and  eventual  benefiu  The  new  taxt:8 
imposed  for  liquidating  the  debt,  were  immediate  deduc- 
tions from  either  the  profits  or  enjoyments  of  the  payer* 
If  the  system  was  necessary,  justice  demanded  that  it 
should  be  adopted  no  farther  than  the  necessity  required.; 
and  that  mon^y  borrowed  on  the  national  faith,  to  be  }  aid 
from  the  national  industry,  should  be  employed  for  the 
national  security,  honour,  and  advantage*  During  the 
peace,  the  debt  contracted  by  government  was,  in  four 
.  years,  reduced  to  sixteen  millions,  the  reduction  being 
upwards  of  Five  miilions.i 
Progren  .  The  wars  in  which  William  was  engaged,  considerably 

mercedu-  distressed  mercantile  adventures,  by  the  capture  of  their 
ringUiU  jhips.  Unable,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to  meet  the 
£nglish  navy,  France  directed  her  chief  muriuuio  atten- 
tion to  the  annoyance  of  our  commerce,  Tnest  d^  pre- 
.dations,.  producing  individual  loss,  and  cons«.qucntiy 
.diminution  of  public  revenue,  caused  great  clamoiirs 
against  government;  and  the  disaffected  puny  rt  pr^  sented 
our  trade  as  having  greatly  decayed  in  the  time  of  Wiilium. 
An  impartial  examination  of  commercial  history  leads  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  Lewis's  attempts  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  England,  like  those  against  her  navy,  recoiled 
on  himself.  Precluded,  during  hostilities,  from  traffic 
with  France,  the  English  began  to  seek  from  their  own 
industry  manufactures,  which  before  they  had  imported 
from  that  country.  Cut  off  from  traffic  with  her  southern 
neighbours,  she  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  manufac- 
turing skill  of  the  protestant  refugees,  whom  the  tolerating 
spirit  of  William  protected  from  the  persecution  of  Lewis. 
This  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  cherishing  such  useful 
preceptors,  tended  eventually  to  render  the  scholars  3upe<* 
rior  to  their  masters.  Affording  security  to  artisans,  the 
free  constitution  of  England  applied  the  strongest  motives 
to  the  exertion  of  industry.     France  lost  her  exports  of 

vo  milHons  of  this  sum  were  advanced  hy  the  new  East  India  company, 
!d  in  1698 :  see  Aiidersdn's  History  of  Commeree,  vol.  ii.  p.  5^. 
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^Imen,  by  which  before  Engtand  had  been  chiefly  suppli^; 
various  articles  of  hardware,  her  silk  manufactures,  and 
many  other  commodities,  that  these  realms,  taught  to  pra-  * 
pare  for  themselves,  were  soon  able  to  furnish  for  other 
nations.  Though  not  without  a  share  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  the  American  colonies  continued  rapidly  progressive 
in  prosperity.  The  West  Indies  were  now  cultivated  ht 
the  manner  which  rendered  them  most  eminently  lucrative* 
Sugar  occupied  the  chief  care  of  the  planters,  though  ^ 
without  excluding  in  the  appropriate  soils  the  cultivatioQ 
of  other  productions.  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  especially, 
had  obtained  very  great  population  and  prosperity  at  this 
period.  The  African  and  Turkish  trade  was  considerably 
extended;  the  northern  was  risen  in  a  still  greater  pro* 
portion,  as  William,  from  inclination,  vicinity,  and  com- 
mand of  the  north  seas,^  was  closely  connected  with  the 
northern  powers.  With  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  political 
as  well  as  commercial  relations,  England  enjoyed  the 
principal  share  of  commerce.  Even  in  the  East  Indies, 
notwithstanding  the  misconduct  of  the  first  company,  and 
its  contest  with  its  competitor,  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
England  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  a  corporate  mo- 
nopoly. The  renovated  and  improved  system  of  polity 
Which  the  revolution  confirmed,  secured  property,  and  its 
general  operation  promoted  the  spirit  of  commerce.  The 
acts,  both  for  extending  national  and  mercantile  credit, 
stimulated  commercial  adventure  and  enterprise,  by  facil- 
ity of  accommodation,  increase  of  currency,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  that  confidence  on  which  mercantile  transactions 
principally  rest.  The  subsequent  means  for.  supporting 
the  bank,  also  tended  to  the  unprecedented  extension  of 
trade.  Very  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  the  same 
6bject,  was  the  principle  of  recoinage,  adopted  by  Mon- 
tague, in  the  depreciated  state  of  the  existing  coin.  By 
subjecting  the  public,  and  nut  individual  holders  of  current 
coins,  to  the  loss  accruing  from  the  diminished  weight,  he' 
confirmed  national  credit.  The  recoinage  of  silver,  on 
terms  so  liberal  and  wise,  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
measures  by  which  commerce  was  advanced  in  William's 

k  See  Atidefson'i  History  of  Commerce,  toI.  it 

Vol.  I.  L       ^ 
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i«€i|ftt.*  In  the  four  p^^tful  years  of  WillUtii'ft  r^g&» 
English  commerce'^very  far  surpassed  any  fenaer  efbfts 
aa4  success. 

CoKi;>uciVB  as  the  counsels  and  acts  of  this  illustriotts 
prince  w«:re  to  the  prosperity  of  England,  there  wete 
reasons,  not  destitute  of  plausibility^  for  imputing  to  hm 
partiality  to  his  native  country,  whenever  her  mteresta  and 
^  those  of  his  kingdoms  came  into  competition.  The  Scottish 
prajeets  of  establishing  a  colony  on  die  isthmus  of  Darien, 
in  order  to  trade  with  the  South  Sea  from  its  western  to 
its  eastern  boundaries^  having  been  first  countenanced  and 
afterwards  opposed  by  the  king,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
scheme  was  imputed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch*  In 
his  continental  politics,  be  was  represented  by  the  disaf* 
feeted  in  England,  as  mindful  chiefly  of  the  interests  of 
the  states  general.  According  to  detractos-s,  English 
blood  and  treasure  were  sacrificed  for  an  ideal  balance  of 
power,  not  necessary  for  the  security  of  these  islands* 
English  interference  in  continental  politics  might  be  useful 
to  the  Dutch,  but  was  hurtful  to  this  country.  Bending 
our  chief  efforts  to  our  navy,  we,  surrounded  by  the  €>€ean^ 
could  defend  ourselves  against  all  foreign  attempts^  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  waste  our  strength  in  foreign  dis-» 
putes.  The  burden  and  expense  of  continental  war  were 
owing  either  to  the  impolicy  or  injurious  designs  oi 
William.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  tories;  who,  be* 
cause  unfavourable  to  William  individually  and  his 
schemes,  became  inimical  to  the  interference  of  Britain  as 
H  principal  party  in  the  contests  of  the  continent.  The 
whigs,  friendly  to  William,  and  hostile  to  Lewis,  whom 
they  deemed  die  great  protector  and  abettor  of  arbitrary 

1  The  following  remark  by  Mr.  Anderson,  aflter  Ms  aeeount  of  t^e  aum 
subscribed  by  the  second  East  India  compnny,  strongly  illustrates  both  the' 
iOGiiease  and  actual  state  of  commerce  at  the  oonelusion  of  Wittiam-a  war. 
"After  so  long,  and  such  an  expensive  war,  which  was  now  but  just  ended  ; 
wherein,  also,  there  had  lieen  very  j^reat  losses,  by  captuiffS  of  so  nmivy  of  o»r 
rich  merchaat  ^ipa,  it  gave  foreign  nations  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  And  gras* 
dvarof  Endand,  to  see  two^'millions  sterling  money  subscribed  for  in  three  day^ 
time,  and  had  the  books  been  kept  open  looker,  there  were  persons  ready  to 
l^ave  !5ub!'cri]ied  as  ranch  more ;  for  although,  higher  proofs  have  since  appeared 
Of  the  great  riches  of  the  nation,  because  our  wealth  is  visibly  and  much  tnci-eased 
%inoe  that  time,  yet  till  then  Uiere  liad  never  been  so  iHustriooa  an  instaoce  ci^ 
England's  o[)ulence.  This,  however,  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  illegal  establishment  of  our  free  constitution,  b;^-  the  accession  nf 
king  William  and  queen  Mary  to  the  tlirone ;  by  wkick  a  fiiia  voiiii4«uce  ui 
.the  public  faith  was  established  on  a  solid  basis." 
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t 
power,  ftrdtQtly  promoted  the  moet  active  cflfortsof  Briuin 
against  France.  These  distinctive  and  opposite  plana  of  ' 
policy  respecting  the  continent,  commencing  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  lasted  through  the  eighteenth. 
Both  parties  have  professed  to  seek  security.  The  one 
has  deemed  naval  effort  sufficient  for  guarding  the  British 
isles  against  every  danger ;  the  other,  either  more  com- 
prehensive or  more  fanciful,  has  extended  its  vigilance 
against  contingent  as  well  as  impending  danger ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  has  promoted  powerful  continental  efforts,  as 
the  wise  policy  of  Britain* 

Th£  constitution  of  England,  having  been  ascertained  Polity  of 
at  the  commencement  of  William's  reign,  assumed  nearly  ar^ied^by 
the  same  appearance  •which  it  has  since  worn.     The  doc-  thercToia- 
trine  of  resistance  to  an  executive  magistrate,  violating 
our  laws  and  constitution,  was  confirmed  and  exemplified 
in  awful  practice.     The  laws  having  been  before  defined 
with  accurate   precision,  the   power  of  dispensing   with 
them  was  for  ever  terminated.      Prerogative  was  com«- 
pletely  circumscribed,  that  no  king  could  of  his  own  will 
act  contrary  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  his  subjects. 
From  that  time,  if  the  counsels  or  measures  of  the  sov* 
ereign  were  either  arbitrary,  or  injurious  to  his  people, 
they  must  be  so  through  the  neglect  of  the  people  them- 
selves, or  their  chosen  representatives  in  parliament ;  and 
not  from  any  power  lodged  in  the  king.     If  the  influence 
of  the  crown  and  its  ministers  has  ever  produced  noxious 
measures   since   the   revolution,   the   people  must  blame 
themselves  for  appointing  delegates,  either  not  qualified, 
or  not  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country* 
The  people  and  parliament  may,   either  immediately  or 
speedily,   control    and   prevent  every   act   of  the   crown 
Which  they  do  not  approve.     The  liberty,  property,  and  securer  lib- 
life  of  a  Briton  cannot  be  invaded,  but  by  his  own  act,  perty/and 
either  through  himself  or  his  representatives.     If,  there-  **^** 
fore,  since  the  revolution,  liberty,  property,  or  life,  has,  in 
any  one  instance,  been  unjustly  attacked,  the  injustice  is 
chargeable  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
the  existing  polity.     Increased  in  prosperity,  the  means 
^f  subsistence,   accommodation,   and   security;  in  riches 
and  power ;  in  invention,  sagacity,  enterprise ;  in  aggre* 
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gate  indufltty  and  skill;  in  physical  resources,  aftd  the 
character  of  her  inhabitants;  Britain  brings  undoubted 
evidence  to  show,  that  a  system  producing  such  a  muitt- 
plicity  of  advantages  must  be  wise  and  good* 

THE  same  modified  principle  of  hereditary  succession, 
which  bad  dictated  the  substitution  of  William  and  Mary 
for  the  lineal  monarch,  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Anne's 
son,  suggested  the  act  for  setting  the  crown  on  the  next  pro* 
testant  heir.  Princess  Sophia,  grand  daughter  of  James  L, 
w^s  his  nearest  descendant,  not  disqualified  for  the  throne 
by  the  declared  resolution  and  act  of  the  English  law*- . 
givers.  The  act  of  settlement  was  a  coroUaSry  from  the 
act  of  the  convention  parliament,  which  had  settled  the 
crown  in  1689*  The  political  doctrine  established  in  both, 
was  simple  and  explicit :  in  the  mixed  monarchy  and  free 
government  of  England,  an  hereditary  line  oi  princes  is 
the  most  expedient,  and  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  But  if  the  lineal  heir,  or  even  pos- 
sessor, be  under  disqualifications  incompatible  with  the 
good  of  the  nation,  the  next  in  the  line,  not  disqualified, 
shall  succeed.  These  were  the  grounds  on  which  Anne 
ascended  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother,  the 
pon  and  representive  of  king  James. 

From  the  revolution,  and  through  the  reign  of  William, 
th^  political  parties  were,  in  principles  and  objects,  three* 
The  first,  the  Whigs,  who  supported  the  new  establishment 
from  the  love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  enmity  to  popety  and 
the  French  influence.  The  whigs  were  inimical  to  the 
extensive  power  pf  the  clergy,  as  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  which  they  adored^  Their  doctrines,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  extremely  disagreeable  to  those  who 
abetted  passive  obedience,  either  to  the  monarch  and  his 
servants,  or  the  church,  its  bishops,  and  its  convocations* 
In  theology,  as  well  as  politics,  the  whigs  estimated  the 
importance  of  doctrines,  by  their  tendency  and  effects  upon 
civil  society,  apd  little  regarded  the  contentions  of  meta-r 
physical  divinity.  Friepdly  to  toleration,  they  reckoned 
the  criterion  of  its  extent  and  bounds,  political  expedieitcy  ; 
and  proposed,  that  all  sects  should  be  unmolested,  who 
did  not  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  or  the  coostitutional 
rights  of  English  subjects.     They  patrpnised  and  ^ucqufT 
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iged  tfare  pixitestaiit  dissenters,  a  very  powerfal  body,  and  OisKnten; 
firm  fnends  to  the  revolution*  On  the  side  of  the  wbigs, 
many  votaries  of  the  church  of  England  were  ranged : 
these  were  persons  who  venerated  the  established  church, 
a&  the  promoter  of  true  christian  piety  and  morality ;™  but 
who,  not  desirous  of  exalting  either  kingly  or  priestly 
power  beyond  constitutional  bounds,  were  denominated  the  and  icnr 
low  church.  ^^"^^ 

The  second  party  consisted  of  the  Tories,  votaries  of  11. Tories; 
passive  obedience,  and  staunch  supporters  of  the  church. 
Thes^,  being  inimical  to  popery,  thought  the  revolution 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  ' 
and  considered  the  popery  of  James  and  his  son  as  the 
sole  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the   throne.     The 
tones  reprobated  the  political  doctrines  of  the  whigs,  and 
the  theological  opinions  of  the  dissenters ;  and  exalting  the 
pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  thereby  acquired  the  denom- 
ination of  high  church.    According  to  these,  prophaneness  and'hij^ 
and   impiety    were   the    distinguishing    characteristics    of  *  ^^^  ' 
William's   reign,   and   were   bringing  the  nation  fast   to 
destruction." 

The  third  party  was  the  Jacobites ;  who  though  tories  in.  Jti^q- 
in  many  of  their  principles  and  sentiments,  exceeded  them  ^*^*' 
in  die  ^practical  adoption  of  passive  obedience,  and  main- 
tained the  iniquity  of  resistance  to. the  hereditary  prince, 
whatever  his  conduct  might  be,  and  sought  the  restoration 
of  Jam^  to  the  throne.  The  two  former  parties  had 
been  alternately  opponents  to  king  William  ;  but  the  whigs 
had  most  frequently  supported  his  political  measures. 
The  Jacobites,  from  their  principles  and  objects,  had  been 
uniformly  inimical  to  our  deliverer,  but  varied  their  mode 
of  hostility  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  they 
tried  rebellion,  sometimes  conspiracies ;  but,  finding  their 
treasonable  efforts  unsuccessful,  during  a  great  part  of  his 
reign,  they  confined  their  attempts  to  the  diffusion  of 
discontent. 

Different  as  the  three  parties  were,  and  in  many  An  concur 
respects  opposite,  yet  they  concurred  in  supporting  queen  jUg'queea 
Anne.     The  church  party  knew  that  her  majesty  was  2^  Anne. 

m  To  this  cluss  of  vfYu^,  belonged  Burnet,  Tillotflon,  Homlley,  2Uid  Addison. 
I^Se^  Pope's  Essay  on  Cntjicii&. 
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sincere  and  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England^ 
^    and  trusted  that  she  would  support  the  ecclestaatical  estab^ 
Respeetive  lishment  and  doctrines :  they  expected,  that,  through  her 
and  mo-      protecting  infiuence,  the  high  church  would  triumph  over 
^^^  sectaries,  schismatics,  heretics,  presbyterians,  and  whigs, 

over  low  churchmen  and  lukewarm  friends  of  the  hierar- 
chy. The  Jacobites,  conceiving  her  majesty  attached  to 
the  hereditary  line,  hoped  that,  having  no  issue  alive,  she 
would  attempt  and  effect  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  heir. 
Aware  that  the  queen  held  her  throne  upon  their  princi*- 
plcs,  the  whigs  doubted  not  that,  from  prudence  and  self- 
interest,  she  would  rest  chiefly  for  support  on  the  most 
strenuous  adversaries  to  the  claim  of  the  pretender*  They 
knew  that  Anne,  a  personage  of  very  moderate  intellects, 
Maribo-  ^as  entirely  governed  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough^ 
and  through  her,  by  the  consummate  talents  of  the  earl ; 
and  that  the  whig  plans  of  policy  were  the  most  consonant 
to  the  interests  and  views  of  this  celebrated  hero.  Hav« 
ing  succeeded  to  the  crown  with  the  favour  of  all  the 
jarring  parties,  Anne,  on  her  first  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment, declaring  her  sincere  attachment  to  the  churoh, 
gratified  the  tories ;  and  testifying  her  resolution  to  maiii.> 
tain  the  laws  and  liberties  of  her  country  and  the  protes- 
tant, succession,  and  her  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
counsels  and  engagements  of  William,  satisfied  the  whigs. 
England,  again  the  protector  of  European  independence, 
and  the  provident  guardian  of  her  own  securit5H  went  to 
war  with  France,  the  encroaching  disturber  of  E^urope. 
Confedcra-  The  succession  war  originated  in  the  same  principles  a^ 
iVa^oe"*'  the  former  confederacy  of  William.  Agreeing  in  the 
necessity  of  hostilely  opposing  France,  the  tories  wished 
Britain  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary ;  but  the  whigs,  if  not 
more  patriotic  in  intention,  at  least  more  comprehensive  in 
view,  saw  that  partial  and  secondary  efforts  from  Britaia 
would  not  effectually  answer  the  purpose  of  her  interfer- 
ences :  a  mere  maritime  and  defensive  war  would  be  only 
a  half  measure,  of  short-sighted  and  inefficient  policy. 
The  whigs  succeeded,  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  theit 
plan  to  be  carried  into  execution  under  a  renowYied  gene-, 
ral,  now  at  the  head  of  their  party.  The  powerful' efforts 
of  the  free  states  imparted  to  their  allies  a  portion  of  their 
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s^i4t,  aa  well  as  a  considerable  share  of  the  manifold  re- 
sources which  liberty  formed  and  nourished.  The  dis-  Soecettiott 
comfiture  and  destruction  of  his  bravest  troops  whenever  **''• 
they  faced  an  Eugene  or  a  Marlborough ;  Turin,  Raniil- 
lies,  and  Blenheim  ;  the  annihilation  of  his  navy,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  commerce,  under  the  resistless  navy  of  Eng- 
land; the  iinpoverished  state  of  his  finances,  and  the 
bitter  miseries  of  his  subjects ;  afforded  to  the  aged  viola- 
tor of  justice  an  awful  lesson,  that  the  wise  policy  of 
France,  fertile,'  strong,  internally  secure^  improved  and 
improveable,  is  not,  by  disturbing  her  neighbours,  to  dis- 
tress and  empoverish  herself;  but  by  peace,  and  the  arts 
which  peace  promotes  among  so  ingenious  a  people,  to 
cultivate  and  extend  her  immense  resources  for  her  own 
comfort  and  happiness.  What  peace  had  done  for  her  Peaeetlie 
prosperity,  war  had  as  uniformly  undone.  The  combina-  es?*o?*** 
tion  begun,  and  long  employed  for  maintaining  the  balance  ^'i*aac^- 
of  power,  and  ensuring  future  exemption  from  disturbance, 
had  completely  accomplished  its  object.  But  the  confe- 
derates, in  the  exultation  of  victory,  forgot  the  actual  and 
the  only  wise  purpose  of  the  wan  Not  contented  with 
the  king's  dereliction  of  Spain,  they  sought  the  subjuga- 
tion and  dismemberment  of  France  itself ;  disdained  the 
very  ample  and  momentous  concessions  offered  by  Lewis, 
under  the  dejection  of  continued  defeat ;  and  drove  him, 
thrOfBgh  indignation  and  despair,  to  efforts  which  in  any 
other  circiimstances  he  would  have  never  attempted.  His  Modeta- 
peopli^,  enraged  at  the  haughty  and  unrelenting  severity  of  t<N7,"wil» 
the  confederates,  and  interested  for  the  glory  of  theit  P«l»qr- 
monarch  and  the  defence  of  their  country,  made  exertions 
that  amazed  both  their  enemies  and  themselves.  The 
impolitic  refusal  of  victors  to  grant  favourable  terms  to 
foes  defeated  but  not  subdued,  inspirited  the  vanquished, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  head  against  the  combination, 
until  the  jealousies  incidental  to  such  alliances,  and  other 
favourable  circumstances,  produced  its  dissolution.  The 
confederates  learned,  when  it  wiis  too  late,  that  having  la 
decisive  victory  the  means  of  concluding  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace,  which  would  have  fully  effected  the 
wise  and  meritorious  purposes  of  the  war,  they  ought  to 
have  embraced  the  propitious  moment*  Intestine  divisions 
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had  not  then  withdrawn  the  most  efficient  member  of  tfie 
alliance.  The  intriguing  artifices  of  an  inferior  court 
servant,**  the  bigoted  declamation  of  a  hot  headed  zealot,^ 
had  not  displaced  the  first  general  of  his  time,  or  detached 
England  from  a  confederacy  for  preserving  the  balance  of 
power.  If  they  had  subdued  Lewis  as  completely,  as  by- 
continuing  the  war  they  proposed,  Britain  and  Holland,  in 
rendering  Austria  predominant,  would  have  totally  over- 
turned the  balance  which  they  had  been  fighting  to  estab- 
lish.'* The  objections  of  the  confederates,  from  a  professed 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  sovereign,  were  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  sagacity  of  that  consummate 
politician,  who  guided  the  coimsels  as  well  as  led  the  arms 
of  the  allies.*"  The  penetration  of  Marlborough  might 
have  seen  the  probability  of  the  sincerity  of  Lewis,  in  his 
situation  and  conduct.  An  interest,  almost  amounting  to 
necessity,  rendered  peace  upon  humiliating  terms  desirable, 
in  the  ruinous  and  miserable  state  of  the  French  kingdom*" 
The  party  which,  in  England,  was  supreme  in  power,  could 
have  dictated  a  peace  that  would  have  fully  separated 
Spain  from  France ;  repressed  Bourbon  ambition ;  con- 
firmed the  independence  of  Europe,  the  protestant  succes- 
sion, and  the  security  of  Britain;  and  obtained  every 
national  object  for  embarking  in  the  confederacy.  If  they 
desired  more,  they  desired  too  much.  Prolongation  of  the 
war,  therefore,  was  unnecessary,  and  consequently  unwise 
and  hurtful.  In  the  changes  of  political  rulers, '  extrava- 
gant concessions  completed  the  evils  of  impolitic  rigour. 
The  precipitate  advances  of  the  tories  yielded  to  Lewis 
,  infinitely  more,  than,  when  offered,  the  repulsive  haughti- 
ness of  the  whigs  had  refused.  The  terms  were  far  from 
corresponding  with  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken ;  and  very  unequal  to  the  success  with  which 
it  had  been  attended,  and  the  force  which  the  allies  still 
possessed  for  its  farther  prosecution.  But  if  the  whig^ 
most  justly  and  severely  censured  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
impartial  examiners  must  admit,  that  its  evils  might  have 

o  Mrs.  Marshara.  p  Sacheverel.  q  See  Somervi lie's  History-  Of 

queen  Anne,  passim.    Smollet's  History,  passim.  r  See  l>r.  Soiuerville's 
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beemiBrevented  at  the  Hague,  or  Gertruydenburg.  Ox- 
ford and  BoliDgbrok«  could  sot  have  concluded  an  inade- 
quate peace,  unless  Marlborough  had  three  years  before 
rejected  conditions,  not  oidy  adequate,  but  highly  honour- 
aUe  and  advantageous  for  Britain  and  her  allies. 

Th£  parties,  from  which  sprung  this  great  diversity  Partief  be. 
in  plans  and  measures  of  foreign  politics,  in  their  long  ^^^^7 
and  violent  contentions,  became  more  determinate  in  their  ateinthdir 
principles,  more  -definite  in  their  character,  more  uniform  ILd^bi^'^ 
in  their  views,  and  more  methodical  in  their  plans,  than  i^^^"- 
dusing  the  preceding  reign.     In  the  first  years  of  Anne, 
the  toiies,  alwajr s  much  more  agreeable  to  the  real  inclina- 
tions of'  the  queen,  were  apparently  superior  in  the  house 
of  commons  and  nation*     But  the  use  which  they  made  of 
these  advantages,  manifested  no  great  depth  of  policy,  and 
tended  little  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  power.  The 
principal  object  of  the  tory  majority  in  the  first  parliament 
of  queen  Anne,  was  to  promote  high  church  doctrines,  and 
to  restrict  the  dissenters.     To  effact  their  purpose,  a  cry 
was  raised,  that  the  church  was  in  danger. 

Ths  prudence  and  expediency  of  exciting  an  alarm,  f  faetas. 
in  order  to  secure  political  influence,  depends,  in  a  free  p°"i**^' 
country,  on  the  exact  state  of  popular  opinion.  At  nion  du-  ^ 
th»  end  of  William's  reign,  when  discontent  had  been  so  reign.  **** 
studiouriy  spread  against  the  king,  and  all  those  whom  he 
fawQured,  many  conscientious  members  of  the  church 
reaHy  believed  that  conspiracies  were  forming  by  republi- 
cans and  schismatics,  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical 
eataUishment.  To  its  well  meaning  votaries,  the  church 
was  then  the  chief  subject  of  anxiety,  and  alarm.  ^  But 
though  they  were  churchmen,  they  were  Englishmen  and 
protestants  ;  and  if  they  hated  presbyterians  much,  they 
hated  Frenchmen  and  popery  mbre.  The  war  breaking 
out,  occupied  their  attention,  and  engaged  their  passions. 
The  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  operations  pro- 
moted by  the  whtgs,  proved  successful.  If  they  regarded 
the  tories  as  the  protectors  of  the  church,  they  considered 
the  whigs  as  the  vanqui'shers  of  our  most  inveterate 
enemies.  Their  fears  for  the  church  were  forgotten  in  the 
triumphant  joy  for  the  glory  of  their  country.  Dissenters 
were  not  the  only  enemies  of  the  church.     Conspiracies  in 
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fevour  of  the  prolender,  revived  their  feftrs  of  ftfery  ; 
and  turned  their  favourable  attention  to  those  whom  they 
considered  as  the  champioas  of  the  protestant  sitcoessioD^ 
The  house  of  lords,  averse  to  the  bigotrjr  aad  violence  by 
which  the  commons  were  actuated^  strenuously  oppoied 
their  bill  against  occasional  confoi«iity,  and  •ther  mea- 
sures of  impassioned  persecution,  tending  to  oppress  the 
dissenters.  Defeating  these  'illiberal  propositions,  they 
exhibited  that  moderation  which  so  oMuliariy  bee^nes 
the  intermediate  body,  that  the  constitution  intends  to 
hold  the  balance  between  popular  intemperance  and  na^on- 
archical  encroachment,  and  afforded  a  striking  and  salutary 
instance  of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  ccmtrols 
established  by  the  British  constitution*  Frooa  these  causes, 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  began  to  flow  for  the  whigs* 
With  a  support  so  very  momentous  to  a  political  psurty, 
other  circumstances  cooperated  :  the  whig  system  of 
continental  policy  rendered  our  allies  peculiarly  friendly  to 
that  party,  because,  urging  the  most  extensive  and  vigoiv 
ous  eflbrts  :  they  were  closely  conqected  with  the  moneyed 
interest,  that-could  and  did  contribute  most  powerfully  to 
the  immense  pecuniary  exertions  requisite  in  the  prssent 
scheme  of  war.  If  inclination,  therefore,  attached  Ae 
queen  to  the  torie»,  policy  impelled  her  to  support  and 
employ  the  whigs.  The  interest  and  ambition  of;  !Mbu4- 
borough  directed  him  to  join  that  party,  as  his  transcend- 
ent abilities  placed  him  at  the  head  of  any  set  of  l|i«b 
with  whom  he  united.  His  duchess,  by  her  uncontrolled 
power  over  the  queen,  strongly  assisted  in  rendering  her 
majesty  (though  in  her  heart  a  zealous  tory)  inJier  conduct 
a  most  active  and  effectual  instrument  under  the  direction 
of  the  whigs.  Though  there  were  among  thcvtories,  men 
of  considerable  abilities,  yet  in  the  aggregate  of  talents, 
Whigs,  a  the  whigs  were  greatly  superior.  The  men  of  the. highest 
firm,  anil  estimation  in  church,**  state/  and  literature,'  Were  of  their 
body  ^*"*  side  :  not  only  favourable  circumstances,  but  continuance  in 
office,  mutual  intercourse,  and  coincidence  of  views  and 
interests,  rendered  the  whigs  a  closely  compaisted  body, 

r  Attcrljury  was  not  yet  known.  s  Harley,  Harcourt,  and  St.  Johi^ 

|)acl  not  joined  tha  tories.  t  Swift  was  connected  with  Addison,  Halit'aiy 
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c^paidf  of  acting  very  powerfoUjr  in  concert.  Their 
Iffinciples  of  conduct  and  bond  of  union  were  such,  as 
thef  durst  openly  avow  ;  a  firm  attachment  to  liberty,  to 
the  British  constitution  as  recently  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished, and  to  the  protestant  succession  as  preserving  and 
securing  our  rights  and  polity*  Hence  they  were  eaget 
promoters  of  every  scheme  that  tended  to  ensure  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  and  closely  connected  themselves  with 
the  bmily  of  Hanover  ;  which  from  their  principles^ 
protestatioiis,  and  conduct,  regarded  this  body  as  its  most 
asBured  friends,  and  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  expected 
^essi^yi* 

T«£  able  and   enlightened  politicians  of  that  party 
strsnuously  promoted  literary  effort  :  some  of  them  were 
themselves  men  of  taste,  erudition,  and  philosophy  :  those 
who  were  not  scholars,  possessing  vigorous  understand- 
ings, knowing  mankind,  and  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, liberally   and   wisely  patronised   learning.     Many  WUg  (te' 
woiks   w«re    published   in   favour   of  general   freedom,  "*''*' 
and  particularly    the    whig  acceptation   of  freedom,  by 
the   disciples  of  the  celebrated   Locke.     Intending   the 
grq^te^k  perfection  of  polity,  and  the  highest  happiness  of 
mankjii^y  but  accustomed  to  metaphysical  disquisition  in  , 
sj)eculati.ng  upon  government,  this  renowned  philosopher 
^^A^f  conteipplates  hb  own  abstractions,  then  considers 
man  ^s.he  is  Caund  1^  observation  and  esperience.    Taking  Poiitu)i4 
tibiji  Icmb  irom  this  extraordinary  man,  other  whig^writers  l^^^take' 
op  pelitical  subjects,  recurring  to  his  metaphysical  princi-  ^^^'^^  ^ 
dnaw  from  them  subtle  inferences,  leading,  if  admit- 


ted, to  republicanism,  demoemey,  and  even  to  equality 
of  rank  a«4  property «^  This  was  also  the  kind  of  doarine 
often  advan^^  m  the  senate,  wh^re  there  was  a  greaC 
predilection  for  abstract  reasoning  on  politics^  Neither 
speakers  ^or  wiiters  s^eased  aiv^re  of  ^  consequences 
of  suc{^  iheories,  if  praolicaUy  «doptod ;  and  though  it 
was  very  evident  they  viere  far  fron^  dq^iring  to  carry  them 
literally  into  execution^- they,  however  afforded  a  handle  to 
their  opponents,  to  charge  them  with  an  inelination  to  over- 
turn the  church  and  monarchy.    The  tpries  represented  their 

«  See  Raadlej,  Tiiid«l|  md  ipcay  oOi«r  Wtiltvrf  mi|{»p<»rlcn  «r  ^le  whist. 
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Praotifiai  adversaries  as  refmUicaM,  and  eadeavvHred  to  inipre69 
ooAdact  ^1^^  queen  with  tlie  tiame  tdea^  aad  lo  revive  asMmg  die 
f»eople  an  alarm  that  the  church  was  in  danger*  Eatab- 
iished  with  the  people  by  a  aertet  of  victory  and  fl^ory, 
with  the  queen  by  the  ap^ute  of  the  country,  the  splen- 
dor and  suceeta  of  their  achievements,  and  the  iiifluence 
of  the  Marlborough  faaaily,  with  the  deatined  succeasora 
to  the  crown  by  tbtir  exertions  in  their  favour,  the  whig 
party  numerous,  aUe,  con^ct,  and  skUful,  -had  probable 
grounds  for  conceiving  that  its  power  would  be  lasting. 
This  ea:pectation,  however,  proved  vain  :  soon  after  cMr 
power  had  reached  its  highest  zenith,  it  was  overthrown  bjr 
trifling  instruments.  An  inferior  menial  first  brake  one 
great  de  by  which  the  queen  was  bound  to  the  whigs,  and 
through  diem  to  the  continental  confederacy  :  an^  was 
the  means  of  conforming  her  political  conduct  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tories,  by  disposing  her  to  abandan  the 
whig  administration,  and  its  political  plans*  She  wias 
soon  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  diurch  was 
endangered,  from  the  prevalanee  of  the  whigs,  and  their 
friends  the  dissenters.  Meanwhile,  the  bif^h  church  party 
was  extremely  active  in  inciting  the  people  against  dieir 
adversaries  :  they  represented  the  ww,  which  iiad  bsonght 
very  heavy  and  oppressive  burdens  on  the  public,  fa  car* 
ried  on  now  for  the  interested  purposes  of  die  ministeKB. 
AcccHxling' to  the  tories,  the 'increasing  taates^  and' the  loss 
of  so  many  countrymen  and  relaVions,  were  ntm  no  longer 
nndei^one  for  the  security  and  glory  of  England,  tec  to 
gratiiy  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  an  intsrested  faction. 
Besideis  the  horrors  of  a  now  unnecessary  war,  the  whig:, 
counsels,  (diey  asserted,)  and  measures,  were'  prefticious 
in  peace,  and  tended  so  oveithrow  go^mrnment  and  rait- 
giott.  The  vhi^s  were  schismatics,  infidels,  republicans, 
and- levellers.  The  church  was  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  most  perish,  «n}e6S  die  people  were  toused  to 
overwhelm  die  whi|>s  and  dissenters.  Eagerly  urged  by 
ckrical  demagogues  and  odier  ardent  partisans,  these 
topies  now  spread  the  alarm  which  had  in  vain  been 
attempted  some  years  before.  The  train  having  been 
thus  laid,  a  person  was  not  Jong  wanting  to  light  the 
match.     Sacheverel,  a  furmis  ^idvantnrer  in  high  chisrch 
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doctrinet,  withmit  ability,  learning,  or  eloquence,  directed  For  a  time 
the  opinkms,  and  guided  and  stimulated  the  conduct,  of  ^^^"^ 
the  majoritjr  of  the  people  throughout  England.  His  f]f"^  «»- 
diceourses,  contetnptiUe  in  themselves,  were  venerated  "  "^ 
and  adored,  for  the  reason  which  has  so  often  procured 
c«rrency  and  admiration  to  frivolous  nonsense  or  inflam- 
matory fanaticism ;  they  declaimed  for  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  then  happened  to  be  afloat.  The  fumes  of 
bigotry  which  he  blew  up  might  have  evaporated,  had  not 
the  whigs,  by  a  trial,  taken  the  most  effectual  means  to 
give  him  and  his  inculcations  importance.  Exalted  ^y  a 
wdl  ^deserved  but  ill  judged  impeachment,  SacheveTel 
affofded  a  lesson  to  future  statesmen  and  poKticians,  of  the 
inefficacy  of  persecution  to  remove  popular  delusion.  The 
estravagant  ravings  of  this  infuriated  bigot  were  received 
through  the  kingdom  as  oracles  of  wisdom.  Imbibing 
the  general  sentiment,  the  queen  became  eagerly  desirous 
of  being  freed  from  dte  whig  administration.  Addresses, 
drawn  up  in  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  were  represented 
as  the  dictates  of  conviction  and  solid  reasoning.  During 
the  popular  ferment,  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  elec- 
tions (as  might  have  been  with  certainty  foreseen)  proved 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  promoters  of  the  ferment ;  the 
whigs  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Harley  professed  CO  desire  a 
•MttJ^si^n  of  parties ;  but  the  means  that  were  employed  by 
^iMX^'fi^m  he  now  headed,  being  very  inimical  to  such  a 
jm/i^f$D^  the  tories  held  the  offices  of  administration  which 
had  b4eii\|brcibly  wrested  from  the  whigs,  and  these  two 
parties  became  irreconcilable  adversaries.  As  the  tories 
had  represented  their  party  as  the  only  friends  of  the 
cfanrcH  and  monarchy,  the  whigs  declared  themselves  the 
only  supporters  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  protestant 
succession;  and  imputed  the  peace  to  a  partiality  for 
Lewis,  08  the  supporter  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  pre- 
tender. With  a  resolute  firmness,  adhering  more  closely 
to  their  principles  and  party  than  even  when  in  office,  the 
whigs  were  a  very  powerful  body  to  promote  or  thwart  any 
political  measure.  Both  principle  and  interest  bound  them  Wliigs 
to  the  house  of  Hanover;  they  impressed  that  family  ^up^^^ 
with  the  persuasion,  that  both  the  internal  and  foreign  J^^pJ^ 
pplitics  of  the  t^ies  w«re  intended  and  calculated  for  the  snocessimi. 
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sestorfttion  of  James  Stuart ;  that  the  qiMm  eagerif  desi- 
red that  violation  of  the  partiamentary  setdeonem;  tbftft 
the  whigs,  and  they  only,  were  securing  the  throne  to  the 
protestant  succession;  and  thus,  that  when  the  Hmm^ 
verian  prince  should  be  called  to  the  crown,  he  would  find 
his  subjects  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  his  friesdn, 
and  the  other  his  enemies.  Successful  in  conveying  to  the 
court  of  Hanover  this  opinion,  they  gave  to  its  prince*  a 
bias,  which  lasted  long  after  their  accession  to  die  Britiftlft 
throae. 

From  zeal  for  the  protestant  accession,  as  well  asiirottk 
so«ndand  comprehensive  general  policy,  proceeded  amea* 
sure,  which,  though  opposed  by  narrow  views  of  national 
prejudice  and  pride,  has  been  momentously  beneficial  to 
the  two  countries  that  formerly  constituted  separate  king* 
VriK>n  with  doms  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  union  forever 
Scotland,  p^^  ^^  ^^^  ^Q  those  internal  wars  which  had  formerly  oc^ 
casioned  die  desolation  of  both.  It  detached  Scotland 
from  a  connexion  with  France,  not  less  hurtful  to  herself 
than  troublesome  to  England.  It  prevented  the  crowns 
from  being  soparated^"  as  would  have  most  probably  tricen 
place,  had  the  two  kingdoms  continued  in  a  state  of  poli- 
tical disunion.  It  delivered  both  natioaa  from  the  im- 
pending e<rils  of  a  controverted  regal  succetsion,  and  the 
fears  which  were  justly  entertiiined  for  t^evprotesMktttJONfr 
ligion  and  civil  liberty.  Preserving  to  both  countries  J^h^ 
protestant  faith  and  a  free  limited  monarchy,  both  in  ec^" 
clesiastical,  and  civil -concerns,  it  left  to  each  "party  the 
forms,  articles,  institutions,  and  laws,  to  which  they  were 
most  accustomed  and  attached,  which  were  interwoven 
with  their  manners,  their  sentiments,  their  opinions,  their 
property,  their  domestic  and  civil  engagements,  -  and  their 
a  eraoci  duties. '  Both  Scotland  and  England  could  now  impart  to 
source  of  each  other,  their  respective  advantaisea,  and.  both  wer< 

jntenial  .  .      '  ...  ^^    11  1  .   »^ 

and  exter-  gainers  by  the  participation,    pt  the  two,  the  party  wiiicR 

tobo^™^^'  laboured  under  the  greatest  wants,  no*doubt,  acquired  the 

kin^oms.  greater  advantage  by  a  cop9rtnership,  which  afforded  tfao 

means  of  supply ;  but  the  benefit  which  Scodand  derived, 

u  See  proceedings  in  t)ie  Scottish  parliament  and  nation,  from  the  first  jeai^ 
of  queen  Anne  till  the  union;  and  the  views  not  only  of  the  jacobit,es,  tut  •€ 
the  presbyteriwitt.    Sejs  SoiB,ecYUte«  Ciwoingiiam,  Sv^oUet,  kc. 
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boiag  ftflliicpeiideiit  on  her  own  induatry  Md  skHl,  she 
by  those  very  qnalkies  promoted  the  interest  of  England* 
Without  minutely  scrutinizing  the  comparative  emolu- 
ments ot  both,  we  evidently  perceive,  that  England  and 
Sc«tlaad,  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  accommodation, 
defence,  riches,  power,  comfort  at  home,  and  respectabili- 
ty abroad,  are  both  severally  and  joindy  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation benefited  by  the  Uniok. 

CosffMERCE  continued  in  this  reien  to  inci«ase  in  en-  ^    _ 

i_-ii  J  i_        •  r  1-  Commerce 

terprise,  ^ill,  and  success:  the  views  of  merchants  were  aiidnaTiga> 
"CBlailged,  as  their  importance  so  greatly  rose  in  the  com-  ^*****'  ^'^^^ 


miHiity.  The  war,  no  dfwbt,  interrupted  trade,  by  the  Annc. 
capture  of  ships ;  this  evil,  to  a  certain  degree  unavoida- 
ble,  was  heigb^raed  by  the  Inatteation  of  the  admiralty 
to  dis  important  department  of  its  business,  which  should 
poovide  ccftivoys.  The  near  relation  of  the  lord  high  ad-^ 
msral  to  the  sovereign,  through  delicacy  prevented  so  close 
and  vigoroiiff  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  naval  af- 
£ttV8,  as  the  interest*  of  commerce  and  the  good  of  the 
country  required.  But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
maiifaftoires  and  coflimerce  were  extremely  flourishing. 
Civil  and  aeligious  libarty  invited  many  industrious  and  skil- 
ful fore^er&into  this  country;  while  others  fled  thither  from 
the  horrors  of  war*  The  enlarged  policy  of  the  whigs,  who 
HMF  life  advantages  that  had  resulted,  and  were  resulting, 
firofii.jdieamigration  of  ingenious  and  industrious  refugees,  ' 
mhT who  knew  that  the  wealth  auid  powerof  the  nation  rises 
witft  thi  dumber  of  capable  and  active  inhabitants,  in  or- 
der to  attach  the  late  emigrants  completely  to  the  country, 
proposed  that  they  should  be  naturalized,  and  a  law  was 
actually  passed  for  that  purpose ;  which,  lasting  till  near 
tke^end  of  the  reign,  was  extremely  favourable  both  to 
trade  and  public  credit.  The  refugees  promoted  manu- 
factures and  merchandise,  and  were  also  purchasers  to  a 
very  oonsiderable  extent  in  the  funds.  One  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  increase  of  commerce  during  this  reign,  was  the 
rise  of  public  credit ;  the  ease  with  which  very  large'  sup- 
plies were  raised  for  the  use  of  government ;  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  loans  were  obtained  at  six  per  cent,  instead 

•    x^ According  to  the  value  of  money  and  estimation  of  expejises  in  thftte     _ 
times.  "^ 
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of  eight,  anmuntiiigto  upwards  of  three  miHioifli  aittiuatiy,^ 
besides  the  yearly  taxes.  Our  North  Amerioui  coloniei 
continuing  td  experience  that  wise  and  benignant  poUcy, 
which,  satisiied  with  affording  protection  and  claiming  ge- 
neral allegiance,  left  internal  c^orts  and  industry  to  their 
own  course,  was  the  most  important  and  rising  market 
for  British  manufactures  and  commerce.' 

The  trade  of  the  West  India  colonies  waa  also  aoir 
of  considerable  importance.  The  East  India  traffic,  smatt 
as  it  was,  compared  with  present  times,  yet  notwith- 
standing the  cessation  of  competition  by  the  union  of  ^nm 
two  companies  into  one,  was  making  a  luerative  accesaon 
to  British  opulence.  Our  trade  with  Spain  almost  ceased, 
during  the  war  concerning  its  crown ;  but  our  traffic  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  Africa,  was,  from  our  marr 
itime  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  enemies,  profior- 
tionably  enlarged.  Exerting  our  naval  force  in  annoying 
the  enemy,  and  (though  not  uniformly)  in  protecting  our 
own  commerce,  we  fully  taught  contending  naticms  a -lea- 
son,  which  they  might  have  partially  learned  before,  drat 
if  weaker  commercial  naval  powefs  are  fighting  wilh  a 
stronger,  while  the  inferior  loses  his  mercantile  gain,  the 
superior,  by  commanding  the  seas,  promotes  his  trade* 
Princjijies  Of  commercial  treaties  concluded  in  this  reign,  the  ccn»- 
economy'^  vcutiou  with  Portugal  proved  beneficial  ts  thisr  couniMf, 
Jou^iy  though  it  showed  that  the  principles  of  commersiiai  philos- 
under-  ophy  were  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  Tevered 
authority  of  Locke  had  impressed  statesmen  with  a  very 
erroneous  principle  in  political  economy,  that  nafdonal 
wealth  consists  in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wiMck  i| 
country  possesses ;  that  therefore  the  chief  object  of  a 
commercial  statesman  is  to  increase  these  precious  metals* 
The  professed  object  of  Mr#  Methven's  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, was  to  procure  for  our  commodities,  gold  from  tk^ 
Brazils ;  a  purpose  which  might  have  been  effiscted'  with* 
out  any  treaty,  while  Britain  could  supply  such  articles  «s 
the  possessors  of  gold  wanted.     The  interchange  hae^  on 

y  The  national  debt,  wliich,  at  the  commeneeroent  of  Anne's  reign,  was 
16,3H,7011.  1()8.  7  l.4d,  at  the  end  of  it  asnttunted  to  53,681,0761  5b.  6  l-9d. 
As  by  far  the  neater  part  of  this  debt  was  owing  to  British  subjects,  it  is  a 
proof  how  iniich  commerce  and  private.riches  must  have  been  augmented. 

z  Sec  thcvstateinent  quoted  by  Mr.  Barke  from  offieia!.docnmeiit8,  In  liil 
speech,  March  22d,  1775,  on  conciliation  with  America. 
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the  whole,  proved  more  lucrati^  to  the  Porttgaese,  tlianito 
the  British :  still,  however,  though  the  balance  of  trade  may 
have  been  against  us  with  Portugal,*  it  has  been  advanta* 
geous  as  a  source  of  traffic,  of  revenue,  and  a  nursery  for 
seamen*  The  cluef  objections  to  the  commercial  treaty  of 
Utrecht,, were  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  system.^  It 
was  alleged,  that  a  treaty  with  France,  by  interfering  with 
o«ir  treaty  with  Portugal,  would  diminish  our  imports  of 
Brazil  gold* 

Anne's  reign,  notwithstanding  a  war  of  eleven  years,  Charaeter 
was  favourable  to  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  oj^**^^ 
country.     In  her  external  relations,  Britain  made  much  ragn. 
greater  and  more  extensive  eiForts  on  the  continent,  thaa 
at  any  former  period,  though   she   was  precipitate   and 
impolitic  in  the  negotiation  at  Utrecht,  and  thereby  yielded 
much  too  advantageous  terms  to  the  aggressor,  whom  she 
had  vanquished;  yet,  in  the  misery  of  his  people,   the 
bankruptcy  of  his  finances,  and  th«  discomfiture  of  his 
force,  she  evinced  to  Lewis,  that  the  unjust  ambition  of  the 
French  sovereign  which  compelled  Britain  to  arm  against 
him,  rendered  that  fine  country  wretched,  which  might 
have  been  happy. 

While  the  parties,  that  raged  with  such  violence 
from  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry,  were  increasing" 
in  mutual,  hatrad  and  inveteracy,  the  death  of  Anne  called 
a  new  family  to  the  throne. 

George,  elector,  of  Hanover,  a  prince  of  a  solid  and 
vigorous  capacity,  well  skilled  in  the  history  of  politics 
said  interests  of  the  different  European  powers,  a  brave, 
prudent,  experienced  general,  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
when,  as  next  protestant  heir  of  the  royal  linq,  he  became 
by  the  rule  of  inheritance,  as  it  had  been  modified  by  the 
king  and  parliament,  sovereign  of  these  realms.  In  his 
person,  hereditary  succession  was  as  closely  adhered  to  as 
was  compatible  with  liberty  and  religion :  the  direct  and 
next  presumptive  heirs  having  chosen  to  disqualify  them- 
selves, the  next  who  had  not  disqualified  himself  suc- 
ceeded.    George,  a  great  grandson  of  a  king  of  England,  Georg«t 

a  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  ' 

b  That  a  trade  may  be  advaut^tgeous  to  a  party,  against  vhom  the  balance 

Sf  is  now  very  evident;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and 
80  ill  the  marquis  of  Lausdown's  speech  on  the  commercial  tjceaty  vit^  Franeei^ 

Vol.  I.  N 


•pnm;  §mm  tbat  kirig^t  dkiaghter,  eamt  l»  die  ihlwnti 
ttiste^  of  James,  another  great  grandson  of  the  eatne 
Inng,  »^rung  from  hss  son.  Hereby  the  extent  and  lhnita« 
(ions  erf*  hereditary  succeasion  to  the  crown  were  ascer* 
tained :  the  Imeai  betr  was  to  sacceed,  unless,  by  refiisRig 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  required,  be  himself  should 
virtually  renounce  the  inheritance. 

FxTTSO  by  his  talents,  dispositions,  and  character,  ta 
govern  his  new  kingdoms  suitably  to  their  iutereste  an4 
views,  George's  administration  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
those  who  had  stood  forfh  as  the  champions  of  civil,  reli* 
^'**fc?''*iS^*?  gious,  and  constitutional  liberty.  Policy  as  well  as  incli- 
nation attached  him  first  and  chiefly  to  the  whtgs,  the 
attrenuoas  supporters  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  tory 
leaders  in  the  last  ministry  of  queen  Anne,  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  opposing  the  whigs,  as  to  be  deemed  inimical 
io  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover*  .If  they  did 
j9cQt  design  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  heir,  their  actions 
had  appeared  conducive  to  that  purpose.  They  had  cul*^ 
iivated  a  close  intercourse  with  Lewis,  the  great  patron  of 
the  pretender;  promoted  known  Jacobites  to  civil  and 
military  offices ;  and  dismissed  from  the  army  whig  offi* 
eers,  to  make  room  for  persons  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart*  At  the  election,  Jacobites  had  been  countenanced 
and  chosen,  through  the  influence  and  patronage  of  die 
mspieiMi  tory  party,^  The  ministers  had  effected  the  repeal  of  the 
tone!  barrier  treaty,  which  bound  the  states  general  to  guarantee 
the  protectant  succession;  were  extremely  cold  ta  th« 
Putch,  the  zealous  friends  of  that  settlement ;  and  encou*^ 
raged  invectives  against  king  William,  its  framer,  and  aft 
lis  principal  supporters.  The  tortes  encouraged  writings 
tmd  writers  inimical  to  the  protestant  succession.  -  The 
high  church,  so  much  venerated  by  the  tories,  abetted  the 
doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  and  were  ardent 
in  incuicdting  intolerance  to  dissenters,  the  warm  frienda 
of  the  revolution  and  protestant  succession,  and  enemies  oT 
jacobiusm  and  the  principles  by  which  it  was  upheld^ 
.'  .  While  the  tories  so  acted,  as  to  exhibit  a  probat^e  appeal*- 
ance  of  a  friendly  disposition  to  the  jacobiteg,  they  streft* 

c  See  SomcPTille's  Disserfation  on  the  Danger  of  the  Protestant  Sucoesaion^ 
«l  tke  end  of  bis  history,  pasbuik.    CuiuuDghuivs  bistoryt  * 
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Vfiiuly  •i^pose^  «v«ry  measure  deftired  by  tke  friendt  of 
^be  house  of  Hanovar  as  conducive  to  the  security  of  the 
firotestant  succession*^  Although  the  concurrence  of  sq 
many  circumstances  did  not  positively  prove  the  tory 
leaders  to  have  formed  a  design  against  the  Hanoverian 
aucceasiqn,  and  though  they  all  might  have  arisen  from 
different  causes,  yet  they  together  constituted  such  a 
degree  of  probability,  as  to  rend«:r  it  prudent  in  the  king 
Id  repose  his  first  trust  in  the  whigs,  and  to  be  cautious 
andf  circumspect  in  bestowing  high  offices  on  any  of  the 
active  tory  leaders  until  he  had  investigated  their  inten» 
tjons*  But,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  practicable  for 
the  king  to  have  gradually  conciliated  the  greater  number 
of  the  most  active  tories.  His  promotion  of  whigs  exclu*  Empiors 
sively,  and  dismission  of  tories  indiscriminately,  from  the  7^1^^^. 
recent  conduct  of  both  respectively,  was  natural,  though  a  ^J- 
tssore  comprehensiva  scheme  of  policy  would  have  been 
%irise«  At  the  timt  of  the  accession,  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  both  sides  were  extremely  high.  The  cool 
nnd  impartial  examination  of  a  discerning  and  unbiassed 
atranger  must  have  seen,  that  there  were  on  both  sides 
great  abilities  and  great  virtues,  mingled  with  the  violence 
and  excesses  of  party  zeal;  and  that  the  leading  and 
acting  men  on  both  sides  might  be  rendered  useful  in  van* 
ens  ifepartnients  of  public  service*  But  George,  though 
diisceming,  was  not  unbiassed ;  though  calm  in  his  own 
temper,  judicious  in  his  opinions,  and  temperate  in  hia 
conduct,  yet,  from  his  situation,  and  the  connexions  which 
at  had  dictated,  he  was  become  the  member  of  a  party ; 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  on  Ihe  one  hand, 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  but  on  the 
ather  with  the  prejudices  and  passions,  of  an  English  whig. 
Choosing  from  that  party  his  ministers  and  coufidentiid 
advisers,  he  not  only,  by  this  first  measure  of  his  govern*^ 
Vsent,  disgusted  the  tories,  on  account  of  the  exclusive 
l^reference  of  their  adversaries,  but  imbibing  the  resent- 
Snents  of  the  whigs,  too  readily  and  hastily  countenanced 
their  prosecutions,  l^e  intt^mperance  of  ministerial  pro- 
.^^edings  excited  great  displeasure  among  the  frietids  and 

dSce  Svift't  Tltfmghts  on  the  present  State  of  Airau*8,  passim- 
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intempc  tuppocters  of  the  prosecuted  leaders,  and  giving  p^rticidar 
lence  of  Umbrage  to  the  high  church  party,  inspired  the  Jacobites 
ibe  whigs.  with  a  notion,  that  the  disapprobation  testified  or  disco- 
vered on  account  of  these  acts,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
king  to  the  whig  party,  indicated  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  whole  system  of  his  new  government.  From  this 
misapprehension,  they  conceived  the  opportunity  favour* 
able  to  the  pretender.  Hence,  together  with  the  instiga* 
tions  of  the  old  tyrant  of  France,  arose  the  rebellion  of 
iri5»  The  comparatively  small  number  of  those  who 
joined  in  this  insurrection,  and  the  vast  majority  which 
adhered  to  king  George,  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
proved,  that  though  certain  counsels  of  ministry  were  not 
l^reeable  to  the  whole  of  the  nation,  yet  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  The 
trifling  attempts  that  were  afterwards  made  in  the  same 
reign,  being  so  speedily  discomfited,  confirmed  the  same 
position.  Indeed  it  was  evident,  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  British,  their  firmness  and  patriotism^  would  stren- 
uously and  successfully  resist  every  future  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  house  of  Hanover*  It  jvas  farther  obvious,  that  the 
security  of  the  king  and  the  existing  establishment  rested 
solely  upon  his  subjects  themselves,  as  by  those  only  the 
disturbances  were  quelled.  But  though  the  numbur  of 
those  who  actively  rose  against  the  king  was  but  small, 
very  many  cpntinued  dissatisfied  with  the  monopoly  of 
favour  and  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  whigsi  That  poli§^^, 
justifiable  only  if  necessary,  maintained  a  very  great 
div^ion  in  tl^e  kingdom,  and  precluded  the  nation  from 
(he  services  of  many  brave,  able,  and  enterprising  men* 
Profleeur  The  prosecutions  against  the  tory  leaders  very  strikingly 
ixianifested  the  injustice  and  oppression  arising  from  a 
violent  spirit  of  party.  The  most  arbitrary  ministera 
could  not  have  wrested  facts  and  circumstances  more,  to 
give  a  plausible  colour  to  tyranny,  than  the  pi^ofessed 
champions  of  liberty  in  their  constructions  of  lord  Oxford's 
acts :  in  their  endeavours  to  impute  treason^  to  Boling- 

e  Swift's  aceount  of  the  mode  proposed  In  the  4cndeniy  of  prqjectort,  for 
discovering  plots  and  conspiracies,  was  not  a  much  overchar$:cd  satii'e  against 
the  whig  devi'atorB  from  the  salutary  8trictoe«s  of  Edward  JUI.'a  deffnitiona  c^f 
treafioo. 
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bvttfee  afbd  Atterbuiy,  and  in  compelling  the  most  illu»triou8 
toad  able  nen,  without  any  evidence  of  guilt,  to  seek 
refuge  in  exile. 

The  first  years  of  the  whig  administration  being 
employed  chiefly  in  reducing  their  adversaries,  they  after* 
wsb*ds  proceeded  to  a  system  of  general  policy.  Their  . 
professed  objects  were,  to  secure  the  protestant  success 
s4on,  and  to  promote  the  financial  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, of  the  country.  The  real  tendency  of  their  conduct, 
however,  in  a  great  degree,  was  to  extend  the  influence  of 
ministry  over  the  moneyed  interest  and  the  legislature* 
The  first  parliament  which  met  after  George's  accession, 
bemg  elected  when  the  whigs  had  just  recovered  their 
superiority,  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  members  of 
that  party*  Before  the  three  years  had  expired,  ministry 
had  declined  very  much  in  popularity.  The  nation,  though 
it  had  shown  itself  firmly  attached  to  the  establishment, 
did  not  approve  of  the  exclusive  government  of  one  class 
of  men.  There  was  much  reason,  therefore,  to  expect, 
that  a  new  election  might  return  many  representatives  not 
friendly  to  the  whig  monopoly.  To  prevent  so  probable  Septenni^ 
an  obsti'uction,  the  whig  leaders  formed  a  very  bold  and  menu^ 
effectual  project :  this  was  to  procure  an  act  establishing 
septennial  parliaments  instead  of  triennial,  and  prolonging 
the  present  for  four  years.  The  amount  of  this  act  was, 
that  delegates,  chosen  by  their  constituents  for  three  years, 
ipiledvwithoul»  the  consent  of  these  constituents,  that  the 
ti^st  should  last  for  four  years  longer  than  it, had  been 
conferred  by  the  owners.  The  alleged  reason  was,  the 
prevalence,  of  disaffection  and  jaoobitism,  which  the  fer- 
ment of  a  new  election  would  stimulate  and  promote. 
Triennial  parliaments  served  to  keep  up  party  divisions : 
a  longer  .term  would  contribute  powerfully  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  discontent  and  factious  passions,  and  secure  the 
protestant  settlement  and  the  tranquillity  of  the*country- 
The  opponents  of  the  change  insisted,  that  on  the  same 
principle  by  which  trustees  continued  their  office  beyond 
the  appointment  of  their  employers,  they  might  render 
their  power  perpetual,  and  cease  to  depend  on  those  em- 
ployers ;  that  so  long  a  duration  would  afford  to  ministers 
AU  opportunity  of  systtmatising  corruption,  and  establish^ 
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hig  by  its  mtftfis  an  influence  t^vtr  the  fegislcitttre,  nMob 
inigiic  render  that  body  merely  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  govern  meat ;  that  the  will  of  the  iting  aoi 
ftiinititer  would  be  the  sole  rule  of  legislative  as  well  as 
executorial  conduct;  that  the  power  of  the  crown  would, 
through  the  whigs,  be  rendered  really  much  greater  than 
the  tories  had  ever  wished  to  estal^ish  or  support* 
Growth  of  Ir.is  certain,  that  ministerial  influence  in  this  reign, 
mfluence.  whether  from  the  long  continuance  of  parliament,  or  other 
causes,  became  much  greater  than  at  any  former  time. 
Corruption  had  been  carried  to  a  considerable  length  by 
the  whigs,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anoe^  on  particular  occa* 
Sions :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Walpole  to  establish  it  as  a 
methodical  and  regular  engine  of  government  i  and  to  bribe 
in  a  dextrous  and  circuitous  manner,  which  might  not  only 
escape  detection,  but  in  somt^  degree  even  impose  on  the 
receiver,  and  which  might  make  him  suppose  that  to  be  ' 
the  reward  of  merit  from  his  country,  which  Was  really 
the  wages  of  service  to  a  minister.  Closely  connected 
with  stockjobbers,  and  other  adventurers,  in  projects  for 
Walpole.  the  acquisition  of  money,  Walpole  found,  through  loans 
and  similar  government  transactions,  various  opportuni*- 
ties  of  bestowing  indirect  donatives.  Nor  was  he  sparing 
in  direct  presents.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  lirs« 
minister  who  thoroughly  understood  the  mode  of  manage 
ing  parliaments,  and  making  law-givers  willing  tools  ih 
the  hands  of  the  court.  He  first  Completely  succcedtid  iti 
identifying,  according  to  the  apprehension  of  the  majority, 
compliance  with  ministers,  and  patriotism ;  opposition  16 
ministers,  and  disaffection  to  the  constitution.  George^ 
reign  is  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  history,  as,  since  that 
time,  whether  ministers  have  been  able  or  weak,  wise  or 
foolish,  they  have  rarely  failed  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
parliament  in  their  projects,  whether  useful  or  hurtful. 
The  influence  of  the  crown  was  established  On  the  most 
solid  basis  by  the  whig  party,  and  the  whig  leader,  sir 
Robert  Walpole. 
Heifttionof  The  relative  state  of  Britain  and  foreign  powers, 
^^rS  ^^  ^^^  "^^  require  from  this  country  any  great  efforts.  Lewis 
powere.  XIV.  after  for  sixty  years  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of> 
Europe,  was  at  length  dead.     During  this  minority  of  his 


9<iecetsort  ^  regent  of  .Sranceylortumuly  for  Ms  coiu^* 
try,  from  private  and  peraoaal  ambmoQ^  cultivated  amit^ 
and  intercourse  with  England,  in  hopes  that  should  the 
you|ig  king  die,  Britain  might  aasist  him  ii|  socceading  to 
the  throne,  in  exclusion  of  the  still  more  nearly  rehited 
Philip  Bourbon  of  Spain.  These  selfish  views  long  cher* 
isliued  peace  and  alUam;e  between  the  two  chief  powers  of 
the  world.  France  being  pacific,  none  of  the  other  nations 
i;ould  aiford  any  aeriops  ground  of  alarm.  The  memices 
of  Charles  XII.  or  the  displeasure  of  the  czar  of  Mas- 
covy,  excited  little  a{^rehension.  The  repeated  attempts 
of  Spain  to  promote  the  claims  of  the  pretender,  and  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Britain,  unassisted  by  France,  were 
easily  crushed  or  prevented.  A  signal  defeat  at  sea  effec* 
tually  convinced  the  Spanish  king  of  his  impolicy  in  pro- 
voking the  attack  of  an  English  fleet.  The  harmony  Peace  be- 
which  prevailed  between  France  and  George  !•  though  Ji^^n^ 
arising  from  temporary  coincidence  of  views  in  his  ma-  and  Br»- 
jesty  and  the  French  regent,  rather  than  from  an  enlarged  interesTi^ 
comprehension  of  solid  and  permanent  interests,  was  bene-  ^^^' 
ficial  to  both  parties;  by  allowing  the  two  countries  in 
tranquillity  to  recover  from  the  evils  of  the  dreadful  wars 
which  h^d  occupied  the  two  preceding  reigns,  it  manifest* 
ed  to  both,  that  sound  policy  dictated  agreement,  and  not 
discord,  to  the  two  first  kingdoms  of  the  universe*  The 
king»  in  his  negotiations  and  engagements  with  France  and 
with  other  powers,  intended  to,  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  protestant  succession  :  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  treaties  in  which  his  history  so  very 
much  ^abounds.  Large,  and  numerous  subsidies  were  paid 
to  purchase  assistance,  cmt  to  buy  off  apprehended  or  threat- 
en^ hostility.^ 

Thb  party  in  opposition  to  ministers  asserted,  thaf  aa 
the  various  attempts  made  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  had 
been  crushed  by  British  pariotism  and  energy,  the  recourse 
tp  foreign  assistance  was  totally  unnecessary.  Experience 
had  shown,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  was  disposed 
and   able   to  aupport    the    constitutional    establishment. 


f.»e«  the  trcal^  eosdutS^a  xiritiUiie  king  of  Sweden,  in  1717. 
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'While. British  subjects  were  attached  to  Uiev  flovereiga^ 
he  wanted  no  foreign  props  to  his  throne. 

It  was  extremely  natural  for  his  majesty  to  retain  a 
partiality  for  his  native  country,  and  under  that  partiali^r  to 
^lend  and  -identify  interests  that  certsunly  had  no  real 
connexion.  Some  of  the  treaties  concluded,  and  subridies 
paid  by  Great  Britain,  were,  on  v^y  probable  grouack^ 
alleged  to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  advantage  of  Han- 
over, without  affording  the  smallest  benefit  tp  this  country. 
The  balance  of  power  in  the  two  former  reigns,  so  neces- 
sary an  object  of  attention,  and  so  wise  a  ground  of  con« 
federacy,  though  sunder  George  I.  it  produced  a  multipli- 
city and  variety  of  alliances,  yet  really,  while  France 
remained  quiet,  appears  to  have  been  in  no  danger.'  Tho 
foreign  policy,  however,  of  the  first  George,  though,  per- 
haps too  minute  and  busy  in  detail,  was,  on  the  whole,  fit- 
ted to  maintain  the  rank  and  respectability  of  his  kingdonts 
among  the  continental  powers.  If  Britain  in  his  time  did 
not  rise  in  dignity,  s|t  least  she  did  not  fall. 

The  connexion  between  the  whigs  and  the  moneyed 
interest,  produced  acts  and  consequences  that  make  a  memo- 
rable part  of  this  reign.  Commerce  had  opened  the  way 
to  riches;  riches  acquired,  stimulated  accumulation;  or 
contemplated,  excited  enterprise  and  adventure.  The 
gains  of  merchandise  are  commonly  progressive.  The 
high  interest  paid,  or  the  donatives  granted  by  government 
on  loans,  enabled  many  itidividuals  to  acquire  fortunes 
much  more  rapidly  than  trade  could  admit.  The  fluctu- 
ating credit  of  the  national  funds  opened  a  source  of  haz- 
ardous gains,  by  dealing  in  stock  ;  or,  to  use  the  appropri- 
ate term,  stockjobbing.  This  kind  of  traffic,  that  had  beeu 
rising  in  frequency  as  the  national  debt  increased,  was 
become  extremely  prevalent,  and  was  indeed  very,  mucb 
encouraged  by  the  successive  ministers  of  George;  who 
seeing  that  jobbing  kept  up  the  price  of  the  stocks,  con- 
sidered it  as  a  very  beneficial  practice.  There  seemed^ 
indei^d,  to  be  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  of  avarice  throughout 
maritime  and  commercial  £urope  at  this  time,  no  less  vio- 


g  It  -was  uxKin  the  anxiety  of  the  British  ^vernment  about  the  relative  strength 
of  its  neij^hhours,  that  the'uuthorof  the  History  of  John  iiqll  iutroduces  his  hero 
as  keepukg  a  pair  of  steoiyanU  to  >vcigh  his  neighbours. 
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fcnt  rtlan  the  Teligious  or  pofitical  enthusiasm  of  other 
periods.     Money  was  the  supren^e  object  of  their  thoughts ; 
Aey  considered  projects  of  new  banks ;  new'  schemes  of 
adniiii}fttering  or  employing  established  funds;  and  new 
modes  of  traffic,  as  the  means  of  miraculous  accumulation.*  •nJ  rtimaf- 
On  the  phrcnzy  of  covetousness  which  impeded  the  use  of  touriet  to 
fiound  reason,  and  gtnerated  the  most  visionary  fancies,  jjjjjj^'^ 
the  d6*ep  and  designing  villany  of  ministerial  projectors  vnrtt, 
contrived  the  famous  South  Sea  bubble,  that  burst  with  SmthSea 
such  destruction  to  its  deluded  votaries.    Notwithstanding  **^*****' 
tlie  ^in  which  overwhelmed  so  many  from  this  specula- 
tion, th%re  continued  a  strong  propensity  to  wild  and  fan* 
ciful  adventures,  for  many  years  afterwards.    Stockjobbing 
very  naturally  promotes  other  species  of  gaming,*  cither  to  ' 
kicrease  its  gains,  or  compensate  its  losses.      Gambling 
beeame  much  more  frequent  than  it  had  been  in  former 
rimes. 

The  liberal  principles,  and  sentiments  of  the   whigs, 
extending  toleration  to  the  various  sects  of  religionists, 
continued  hateful  to  the  high  church ;  nor  were  the  whigs 
behind  in  enmity ;  their  aversion  to  bigotry  carried  them 
into  the  opposite   extreme.     Many   of  them   are  justly  Reiigioall 
diargeable  with  infidelity ;  and  their  leading  politicians,  if  iofi*«%- 
not  unbeliei^rs,  were  indifferent  ^bout  religion,  and  great 
patrons  of  infidels.     The  court,  in  general,  was  very  luke- 
warm in  religious  matters.     With  the  minister,  himself, 
Ms  supporters  and  favourites,  articles,  of  faith,  the  church, 
se6td  elergy,  were  most  frequent  and  acceptable  subjects  of  Immo- 
m^emment  and  raillery.     Impiety  was  extremely  fashion-  ^^^' 
'  jMe  Sa  the  various  gradations  of  society,  to  which  the  ccrurt 
example  did  not  fail  to  reach.     Corresponding  to  such  a 
^(MUt  of  religion,  there  was  great  laxity  of  manners.     To 
tkift  evil,  th^  conduct  of  the  court  had  its  share  in  contribu- 
^g^.     George,  though  by  no'  means  profligate  in  his  own 
character,  yet  tended  to  encourage  licentious  gallantry: 
according  to  the  mode  of  debauclied  courts  on  the  continent, 
die  king^s  mistresses  made  their  appearance  regularly  among 

h  Besides  the  famous  South  Sea  scheme,  there  was  the  Mississipni  plan  of 
Mr.  LaW)  aod  numberless  others  on  the  same  Tisionarjr  principle^  though  les*  ex- 
tensive in  influence  and  importance. 

i  See  Life  of  BudgeU,  in  Bisset's  edition  of  the  Spectator. 

Vol.  h  O 


the  nobifity,^  ynere  visited  hj  women  6^  tht  liigiieat : 
aod  faBhtoih  liiid  eveo  imroihiced  to  the  young  priocesees 
his  grand  dmigliters*  The  minister,  and  all  who  posaeteed 
or  sought  favour,  paid  the  mort  snboussive  atteotioa  to 
the  royal  favourites.  Where  such  persons  presided,  mod* 
•flty  and  chastity  could  not  be  expected, greatly  to  prevail* 
Decency  and  morality  were  h)^  no  nn^ns  characteriatiea.  of 
George's  court. 
A4vviee*         'This  j-eign  was  favourabk  to  commerce  and  iinanoet 


rce  and  ^P^^^^^  ^'^^^  *t^^  appointment  of  Walpole,  to  be  prime 


of  com- 
merce   ^ 

proBperitj  minister.  The  policy  of  this  statesman,  constantly 
Ge<Hfe.  steadily  pacific,  was,  by  that  single  biit  momealoiie  qua* 
lity,  eonducive  to  private  and  puMic  opulence.  Raiaed 
to  office  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the.  Sonth  Sea 
•cheme,  he  studiously  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  repair 
the  misdoiefs  produced  by  diat  celebrated  fraud,  and  waa 
anceessful  in  his  efforts*  Having  settled  the  busings-  cf 
the  South  Sea.  and  restored  public  credit,  he  directed  lus 
attention  to  manufactures  and  tradei  and  showed  that  hm 
views  were  both  liberal  and  extensive.  He  found  the 
foreign  trade  shackled  with  numerous  petty  duties  and^m-* 
*  poverishing  taxes,  which  obstr^icied  the  exportation  of  ow 

manufactures,  and  lessened  the  importation  of  the  most 
^*^po-  necessary  commodities*  He  framed  the  beneficial  plan  of 
W^poie.  abolishing  all  these  restrictions,  and  giving  freedom  to  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  our  external  and  internal  com*- 
merce.^  At  his  instance,  a  bill  was  passed  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  his  persuasion  also,  a  law  was  enacted  £»r 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores*  from  Noich 
America.  Since  these  commodities  were  necessary  fior  die 
navy,  he  thought  it  much  wiser  to  be  supplied  horn  onr 
own  plantations,  especially  as  we  could  be  fuMiished  ate 
cheaper  rate,  and  as  our  colonies  took^  our  own  manofikc* 
tures  in  exchange.  Besides;  should  England  be  at  was: 
with  Russia,  that  source  of  naval  stores  might  be  clcH^cd  ; 
by  Walpole*s  regulation,  another  was  opened.  The  pro- 
motion of  commerce  was  one  great  object  of  his  pacific 
dispositions :  he  was  very  averse  to  hostilities  with  Spain 
when  threatened  in   17S6,  through   the  unnatural  union 

kSeei««rd  Grford'sRemiiuscenees.  ^ 

1  See  Coxc'i  Menioini  of  sir  liobert  Wnlpoltj  parii-  p«  164 
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•Wfis^ii 'Philip  and  >clie  empcfror.  Tb9  Mmoieive  ^di 
Spain  trad  t'^ery  ectentive  and  inportafit  to  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  source  of  revenue  and  riches  ha  iras  unwitting  to 
obstruct  ^  preaipttate  war.  His*  ▼iews  of  the  benefits  Hfa  jew 
arising  from  our  foitAgn  settlements,  just'and  sound,  pre*  •**"*'• 
seated  a  lesson  of  colonial  polity,  which  it  would  hvva 
been  fortunate  for  Britain  if  his  successors  had  sdways 
jEbllowed.  A  speculative  projector  having  proposed,  that 
the  American*  plantations  should-  be  subject  to  taxes,  Wal- 
{xde,  #ith  ^  'diseriminat»g  ^md  eoiaprdheastve  idea  of 
their  reai  utility,  ^sai^  that  without  impost,  by  their  indus* 
try  and  prosperity,  they  were  rapidly  ^>romoting  the  pri<« 
vate  weaMi  and  puMic  revenue  of  Britain,  and  totally 
re}ec€ed-l&e  tad  vice. 

In-  the  contests  between  king  George  and  his  son  the 
prince  of  Waties,  Watpole,  though  he  could  not  avcM 
giving  some  tnnbrage  to  the  heir  apparent,  yet  impressed 
hctii  Irim  and  his  princess  Caroline  with  a  very  high  opi* 
nioa-  <tf  his  political  talent.  When,  on  the  king's  deadly 
George  >II.  ascended  the  throne,  Walpole  was  continued 
m  hit  ofice,  because  their  majesties  ^  thought  no  other 
person  'eould  be  found  so*  well  qualified  for  directing  the  "^ ' 

helm  of  public  affiiirs. 

George  It,  a  prince  of  upright  intentions  and  the  Ckongslfc 
scrlet^t  honour,  but  of  moderate  tsdents,  and  inferior  to 
bis^fa^er  in  farce  of  underatandtng,  adopted  his  P<>^t>'c«4  J|J®PjJJ^* 
notfcma  and  prejudices ;  considered  die  whigs  as  the  only  andforeip 
subjects^  to  be  trusted  ;  entertained  groundless  alarms  of  ^'^^i^, 
the  deflrigns  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  renewed  or  formed  nu* 
memus  aWainees  for  securing  the  protestant  succession.^ 
lie  mun  amtioualy  and  incessantly  busy  with  engagements 
tat  projects  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  and  very 
poiiatto  the  interest  of  his  German  dominions.  The  minis- 
tei^  aittiering'to  his  pacific'plans,  gratified  l»s  master  by  pro* 
*  Ghva&ai  alliancea  and  subsidies,  but  prevented  the 


ttK^JPftmhtA  Orf^ra**  RenkiniMeneeB,  H  ftt>P«a^  tkat  the  king  intended  to 
c^M  a  iiiefi)p  jiuaister ;  bat  that  th«»  qaeen,  grwtly  bis  8U{»ertQr  in  abilities,  aod 
^wlO^jpvernra  Ikis  majesty,  tboAffh  she  appeared  to  be  implicitly  sabmisslve  to 
^i|>  mjtU!9kAkm  %9  coiilinue  V^alpole  in  ofBee. ' 

n  The  prince  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  other  petty  princes  of 
^^^^I'TO'uiyy  gravelj  undertook  to  guarantee  tke  throne  of  Britain,  and  receired 
sabsidies  fbr  their  notable  services !  See  Smoflet,  pasrim  }  sfe  also  the  eom^ 
ments  of  tliis  Cntftsmw ;  vnd  FogV  JenrnaT. 


100  yemm 

uitSmiSwmimn^&tAiroi^  Some  ofiiU  treatifl^ 

wero  deesMdiieij  impriitic^Y  especially  ihe  treatj^  of  Senile^ 
by  whicb  Bcitain  introdacccl  .a  bmncb  of  the  koiiae  of 
Bourboo  into  Italy,  and  dljepreteed  tha  honac  ot  Austria^« 
'«      tjie  Aatural  ally  of  England. . 

Skilfuju  a9  he  was  iniopofting  pvoductiv^  schcames  of 
finance,  Walpole's  pdilic  economy  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  his   invention  or   discovery  of  pecuniary  res<u»ce8«ir 
Expense    There  was,  indeed)  a  profuse  waste,  of  tlie  national  tren* 
^y"tmf  ^  sures«     Trade  had  greatly  increased,  and  mai^  new  taws 
^^  had  becai  impeded ;  yet  in  so  long  a  period  «f  pssfouod 

peace,  which  underwent  no  material  interruf^ion  from  tboc 
treaty  of  Utreeht  to  the  commencemeat  of  the  war.  17^9, 
the  whole  sum  paid  oiF  was  nq  more  thaa  a,338t354L  ISTs* 
Hired,  aad  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that  tiiiie 
amounted  to  46,954,&23L  3s.  Aiwd.  -  A  great  source  of 
expenditure  was  .what  the  minister  called  secret  servient 
moni^y,  by  which  h^  professed  to  m^oan  sums  required  for 
discoveringi  the  secret  intentions  of  neighbouring  poisaiB« 
Thia  fund,  according  to  the  minister's  account,  was  ex- 
treoH^ly  useful  m  enabling  him  to  discover  and  disconoevt 
the.,  wicked,  projects  of  Jacobites,  and  their  friends,  4n  for- 
eign countries.  Another  great  source  of  expense,  the. 
8i\b&idies  to  German  principalities  for  watching  over  the 
safety,  interest,  and  establish^  .government  of  Great  Bri** 
tain,  was  also,  by  the  minbter's-aecount,  to  be.  red^oned  a 
*  premium  paid  for  ensuring  the  kingdom  against  jacobitea*^ 
The  balance  of  power  also  had  its  share  in  exaeting  sub* 
sidies  from  England.  The  British  statesmen  at  that  time, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  considered  the  maittt^nanre  of  aa. 
equip9ise,  as  the  supreme  nnd  constant  xnd  of  our  fossigft 
politics,  instead  of  a  means  sometimes  neceaa^ry  for  the* 
security  of  Britain,  and  only  when  necessary,  Wisely  em* 
ploying  British  efforts*  Although  by  the  act  of  settle^^ 
ment  it  was  provided,  that  Britain  should  not  be  inv:oI«- 
ved  in  any  engagements  <hi  account  of  Hanover,  yee 
various  treaties  and  stipulations  were  made,  by  wfaick 
expense  was  incurred  by  these  realms  on  account  of  that 
electorate.  The  protestant  succession,  and  balance  .of«> 
power,  were  also  ministerial  reasons  for  the  regular  and* 
constant  maintenance  of  a  much  greater  numbcrr  erf  tf  oops  ^ 
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tgmufmiXkfi  9ni.-£M«i^  poliitcs  lendired  nwMsarjr.  Gur- 
dimd  Flewyi  as  pacttodly  dtspeacdasthe  Britith  mtaister, 
and  iH^vmg  unliaiited  o^oti^l  over  cheuweak  and  iticapabi» 
l#vb  XV»^  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  trkfa  England*  ^ 
Tim  iJwpriwr  {oAind  k  his  inteisest  to  resume  hts  connex- 
ions wi&b  Great  Britadu,  m  order  to  secure  the  pragmatic 
saaction,  by  whtsh^iia  hereditary  dominions  were  guaran* 
teed  to  his  daughter,  his  only  issue.  Spain  taterfeiring 
wit(&  certmn  parts  of  our  trade  on  coasts,  to  whidi  she  pre^ 
tended  an,  exclusive  ri^t,  empl^wd  no  effbrts  which  a 
nsKval  force,  vigilantly  exerted  and  judiciously  siathmed, 
mt^t  aot  ba^e  prevented.  Odier  aeates  were  either  too 
inconsidesiable,  or  too  remote,  to.  give  any  alarm  to  Great  ^ 

Bntaiii,  or  to  render  any  unusual  milkary  exertions  neees^ 
saay.     The  taxes  required  by  the  minister  for  defraying  HighttX'" 
exfMBUses,  deemed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  use*'  wlth^d- 
lesa,  werctfeit  as  severe  grievances.     The  regular  and  jngthe 
inoreasii^  'ftt^easuve,;hoi«yever^  caused  much  less  displeasure  ^^  ^^^'' 
and^b^rm,  than- one  of  the  modes  purposed  for  kvying  die 
impo^^j  diis  scheme  of-estaUishing  an  excise  on  wine  - 
,  and  lobaisco,  though  if  the  assessments  were  at  sdltieces* 
sary^  aa  productive,  smd  as  Ikde  burdensome^  a  means  of* 
coUecdcHs^  as  oould  be  adopted  in  such  subjects  of  revenue ; 
yet, -from) patty  ardour  Mid  osiareprescntation,  combined 
with  the  interest  of  smuggling  merchants,  raised  such  a 
dantfusr  as  would 'have  driven  him  from  his  office  unless 
he  had  atbandoaed  his  {nroposilion. 

The  a^ponents  of  his  administration,  or  any  of  his  State  ef 
cottjasda,  the  asinister  aiSscted  to  consider  as  enemies  of  ^^'^^^^ 
the  asaie;  and  succeeded  in  impressing  that  opinion  oa 
many  pa^iotic  and  loyal  subjeets,  and  also  on  the  king 
hiaiyi^f,  who,  posses»ng  honest  intentions  and  not  great 
sagacc^  id  undersitanding,  was  credukms,  and  easily  duped 
by  cbt& .  |m>&ssions  *  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
friends*  The. ability  of  Walpole  did  not  only  convince  the- 
kiBg^«tiiat  the  adversaries  of  the  nnnister  were  the  eneinies 
of:  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  protestant  sticcession 
but -even* imprinted  the  same  nation  on  the  superior  pene- 
tration of  the  queen.     Caroline,  itiideed,  as  is  now  well 
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lbMHfty.wM  the  oMef  ■Uf |m<ii  .^Mfltf^t^-^  stue^WMtiie 
Mipcttie^dtreoiar  ^  iik  maje^My.^  Bat,  wttk  llM  adUpet^ 
0f  a  stronger  nnnd  ^[oveffanog  by  iatecuoe  a  waaktt,-  the 
.  «attth»inty  co^ctalocbfrom  liiekiiig  himself  her  pA«w^«>«wi» 
^  Ms  poUic  aieasareft.  Walpofe  established  with  ths^cowi 
party  the  foHowing  dootrkie:  ^^  Whoe^r  opposes  -  Aii 
^  whig  admiDtstratiaa  is  «  towy;  alltories  are  jaeofa&tett; 
'^  erary  one,  therefore,  that  oppesfs  the  tniaisterv  ia  a 
'^  jacobits."  Sa  miicb  ia  the  geoendief  of  asaakkid  gov** 
emed  by  words  instead  of  precise  ideas,  that  many 
•Expressed  tfadr  approbadon  of  secret  service  money,  Iw* 
eign  sisbaidies,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  frequent  sds* 
pmsion  of  the  hahtaa^  corpm^  to  demonstiiiite  that  •^Mey 
were  not  Jacobites.  The  minister,  indeed,  was  supported 
hy  Ae  principal  whig  famihes^  by  diase  w^ho,  stytiag  I 
selves  ^e  whig  connexion,  have  pffpfoseed  4o  think 

they,  and  thef  oi^y,  supported  the  prineiples  of  coiss 

fl^^^nT^'  ttonal  liberty  and  the  protestant  succession ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  they  only  ought  |o  be  intrusted  with  the^adrnkria* 
tratiott  of  affairs,  under  the  .house  of  Haaovar.  This  coov- 
bhrasioii  was  strengthened  and  coasaUdated  by  domeatie 
affinities.  The  great  whig  houses,  by  an  extensive  cham 
of  imeromarriages,  formed  a  hind  of  family  compact,  siib«^ 
servient  to  their  politieal  schemes  for  governing  che  state^^ 
Walpole  held  his. office  by^vsrioiis  temires :  hia  own  Mii^ 
ties,  and  his  declared  attachment  to  whig  principles  aad 
the  protestant  succession ;  his  efforts  for  keeping  out  tlie 
pretender,  and  supporting  the  moneyed  interest ;  for  extend^* 
ing  comifferce,  and  in^iroving  revenue,  and- maintaining  tlMs 
balance  of  power :  he  was  fardier  strengthened  by  dse  whig^ 
junto,  guided  by  his  talents  and  address ;  the  high  opiainii- 
and  attachment  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  convictkm 
of  both  that  his  counsels  chieiy.  and  most  efeanuiily  selM^ 
red  them  on  the  throne.  He  rivetted  the  confidence  of 
George,  by  the  zealous  promotion  of  his  electoral  andr 
9id>sidistng  f»ojects.  He  possessed  many  personal  frknds^, 
whom  he  had  attached  to  himself  by  his  eoadnot,  the»a^ 
parent  openness  and  familiar  ease  of  his  /nanners,  by  aetcnv 
mutated  benefits,  and  especially  by  a  liberal  and  judicious 

p  Sec  Lord  Orford's  ReminiscenceB,  and  Coxe's  Memoiis  of  itr  Itobert 
Walpole,  passim.     .  " 
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^  secret  aervi€e<'aMMjFV  Heh«ldM,  thrani^  mtpoie't 
llM»4aiil  m^tkmed^  mcana^  a  verjr  BtmionMu^birff -of  top*  ^I^^m. 
IMMetsitt  i.2!r£RAftY  MEii,at  leaiC^  u^ilvflt,  wIk>  in  ▼aiir 
mam  d«pa«lfiM»it«  of  compeskion,  hiatoriod,^  polkicBL,  thM«  »• 
fogi»l^  in  lyric  and  dirafiMttic  poetry/  prvAamd  tke  miDtsle^ 
nd  fdASs,  end  vDi&ed  the  opponents  of  govermaent.  Pec^ 
hops,  indeed,  in  the  histoiy  of  literature,  never  had  so 
mamyyem  been  employed  in  paoegyristng  a^coim  or  minis- 
lay,  as  whSeeir  Robert  Walpc^  directed  the  helm  of  affairs. 
.With  snch .  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  power,  Walpole 
contifnied  l^onger  in  office,^  than  any  minister  since  the  Ce» 
cii  of  Klieabeth*  In  all  that  time,  he  had  experienced 
great  opposhion,  and  uniformly  resisted  attacks  with  an 
abifity  and  address  that  very  desfteroudy  adapted  them^* 
adves  to  the  changing  nature  and  mode  of  potitieal  ennky 
wisAch  be  had  to  ^loounter.  Though  tbe  minister  endca-* 
vnared  to. represent  the  opposer  of  his  schemes  as  tbe  sup-* 
porter  of  the  pretender,  he  very  thoi»i^hly  koeff  that  ^e 
greater  numb^  were  not  friends  to  the  house  of  St<iart# 
Tke  adversaries  of  Walpcde  consisted  of  differentv^md  in-  Ofm^^a 
deed'beterogeheoiis,  classes  of  political  men.  First,  there  poie, 
w&t  discoiitented  whigs,  who  disapproved  of  his  measmnes^ 
and  refined  at  the  preference  given  to  sir  Robert  Walpole 
over  tbemselves :  ,seoondly,  the  tories,  who  ware  disr 
^easedat  the  exduaive  promotion  of  the  whigs,  but  not 
ksmical  to  the  home  of  Hanover :  and  thirdly^  the  jaeo* 
bi^s.  Thoog^  these  last  were  unfriendly  to  the  £smiity 
Ob.  the  throne,  many  of  them  contented  diemselves  widi 
waabea,  and  appeared  nowise  disposed  to  hazafSlheurown' 
litres  and -fortoae^  inr  raider  to  elerale  the  prei^ider  to  the 
ihsime^  They  adhered  to  the  ^rieB,-in  hopes  widi  .dMa» 
torfitoient  and  tmavase  n»tionid  disoonlent«  Expectations 
had.ari8efitm  dtferost  occasions,  that  thejmnister's  down** 
M  appBoached :  the  tories  and  the  o^osition  whigs  re*^ 
apecihrriy  hoped  to  sucked,  but  both  were  disappointedi? 
Tbe -eplettdid  genius  of  BoKngbroke,  »ow  pardoned  and  BoUngw 
rpmi'ned  fyom  exile,  animated  and  directed  thetcmes^  ^^^^' 
wlulr  the  aoute^nd  strong  understanding,  briiSiant  wit^ 

o  Tmdid,  Olilmixon,  he.  r  Emden,  CilAier,  Ste.  Of  i^mpUets,  ^e^^ 

^nfytl  wanahj  «iid  pcilitica]  aermons,  there  was  a  -vast  maltiplicity  of  writers, 
8  From  hu  second  appowtttkent  in  1720,  to  hU  dismisaon  in  1741.« 
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PnUcney  mifonwM  Mid  impi«$sive  -^D^ciKe.  of  Pull^cjr,  li«»ied 
Ae  diAaffeeled  whtgs.  Diffmnt  fis  these  two  classes  were 
ia  abstract  political  opinion,  yet  they  concurred  iff  present 
object  and  proximate  motive  :  th«y  both  desired  to  oveiv 
throw  the  miaiAter.  The  jacoUces  were  no  less  destronS' 
of  the  dmaission  of  the  whig  connexion,  and  Walpole  in- 
dividually. A  coalition  was  now  deemed  expedient :  sitd 
the  antimiitfsteriali&iS)  with  Bolingbrbke  and  Pnltcney  at 
their  head,  became  one  imitedbody;  the  former  being  die 
chief  framer  of  their  schemes,  the  latter  the  most  active 
and  eflBicient  agent  in  parliament.,  Their  plan  of  c^eratittns 
was,  by  the  union  of  parliamentary  and  literary  talents  and 
their  combined  influence^  first  to  sap,  and  then  destroy  tl»* 
The  ))Ower  of  Walpole.     In  the  execation  of  their  plan,  diey 

Craftsman,  g^^  q^  £qq^  ^j^^  celebrated  Craftsman,  which,  with  great  and 
comprehensive  ability,  viewed  the  various  causes  of  dis- 
content, smd,  with  versatile  ingenuity,  adapted  itself  tO'  dte 
numerous  classes  of  the  discontented.  This  paper  attract^ 
ed  high  churchmen,  by  ridiculing  and  satirising  low 
churchmen,  whig  bishops,  and  particularly  Hoadley.  Be'- 
probating  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  continental  kUkuKses 
and  suhsidbs ;  secret  service  money,  taxes,  and  stt>ck« 
jobbing ;  the  mischiefs  that  arose  from  a  funding  system, 
the  anttcipatk>n  of  future  industry,  and  the  immense  mass 
of  corruption  which  ministers  had  established  throu^  Ae. 
command  of  so  much  national  treasure;  and  the  ^1s.of 
the  South  Siea  scheme,  cotemporary  aad  sabaequent  bvb^ 
bles,  all  which  originated  in  the,national  debt;  it  gratified 
the  tories.  To  please  the  Jacobites,  it  exposed  the  expen* 
pensive  inconvenience  and  usslessness  of  engagements  in- 
curred by  Britain  for  the  sake  of  Hanover  ;  and  exhtbtled 
the. present  government  as  in  its  conduct  tots^y.  opposite- 
to  the  prti>ciples  and  stipulations  of  the  act  of  settlement. 
To  the  whigs  it  appealed,  u^an  their  own  genuine  and 
original  doctrines  and  sentiments.  The  present  ad^imer* 
tration  had,  by  unexampled  oorruption^  established  an^m* 
fluence  mori^  despotical^  than  the  power  which  the.mostr 
tyj^nnical  of  the  Stuiarts  ever  sought.  Through  corrupt 
legislators,  the  influence  of  the  crown  invaded  our  propertiy 
by  exorbitant  taxes,  totally  unnecessary  for  the  security  of 
the  country^  ,and  cmplo3xd  the  money,  either  for  briberj^'i 
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jie  'mcftaat  of  a  «tandibg  Army,  or  some  otiier  means  ci 
pvmg  eficacy  tomifiistry,  at  the  expense  of  British  libertf 
and  propeitjr*  The  promoters  of  boundless  kingly  power, 
by  whatever  means,  direct  or  indirect,  must  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  every  real  whig :  the  supporters  of  ^ministry 
vere  only  nominsd  and  pretended  whigs,  whose  great 
object  it  was  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  executive 
government.  These  varied  reasons,  addressed  to  different 
political  classes,  the  ablest  men  of  opposition,  both  in  par«- 
liament  and  the  Craftsman,  as  well  as  in  subordinate  public 
cations,  adapted  to  particular  subjects,  occasions,  and 
drcumstaiices*  Accommodating  their  strictures  to  the  po* 
liticd  diversities  of  Englishmen,  they  spoke  also  to  princi* 
pics  in  which  they  were  very  generally  agreed.  They 
addressed  their  mercamile  and  warlike  spirit;  they  in- 
▼eigfaed  against  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards,  as  inju- 
ricms  fo  oor  national  interest;  and  our  long  and  tame 
sufferance  cS  these,  as  incompatible  with  national  honour. 
At  last  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  nation  to  war  with  War  with 
Spain,  and  compelling  Watpole  to  retire  from  the  adminis-  ^^'^ 
tradon  of  Brittrii  affairs. 

That  dexterous  politician,  knowing  the  nation  to  be  Waipde 
incensed  against  him,  when  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  hi^i  any  longer  to  retain  his  office,  found  means 
to  seeure  an  indemnity  and  a  peerage ;  to  divide  the  party 
diathad  exerted  itself  so  long,  eagerly,  and  strenuously^^ 
against  his  measures ;  and  to  form  a  coalition  widt  a  con> 
sideraUe  body  of  his  adversaries.  By  this  means,  he  en* 
sured'die  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  riches  and  honours. 
The  people  liiought  •  themselves  betrayed  by  the  late 
declatmers  against  ministerial  corruption;  mid  in  their 
resentment  toward  those  whom  they  branded  as  apostatiss 
from  patriotism,  forgot  their  rage  against  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  The  administration  that  was  now  formed  consisted 
chiefly  of  whigs,  with  some  tory  converts.  They  engaged 
warmly  in  continental  potitics^  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
merely  to  gratify  bis  majesty's' electoral  prepossessions^ 
involved  the  nation  in  war  much  farther  than  was  neces- 
sary for  die  security  of  Britain/     They  encouraged  trea- 
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ties  and  subiklieB  for  purpcwet  loMllfr  usf leyif  ta  thp  cpM«* 
try,  though  requiring  iqam^n^e  auam  of  Br^Ui|  n^of^y; 
and  they  supported  the  introdHCtion  of  forei^  m^rc^f^- 
ries  for  guarding  and  df^eoditfg  {Inglaiid. 
uil^ra.  FRANCE  having,   by  long  peace  and  proep^rous  dom- 

merce,  repaired  the  strength  that  had  been  exbBu^te4  by 
ihe  splendid  but  infatuated  anbition  of  J«ewi|^  ^IV.,  re- 
sumed her  usual  character,  and  disturbed  th^  tr^f^iUiif 
«f  the  continent*     The  death  of  the  amper^r  a^prd^  her 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  interfering  in  |he  a^airs  of 
Geripany ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  accession  tp  the  p|r^r 
matic  sanction,  of  endeavouring  to  wrest  posses^iqajg  from 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  critical  situation  of  t^^  house 
of  Austria  rendered  it   expedient  for  Great  Bri^in  to 
*  employ  a  considerable  force  to  prevent  M%ri?  Teresa  from 
being  overpowered.     From  the  loyill  and  patriotic  zeal  of 
her  gallant  subjects,  togetlier  with  the  contributions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Austrian  dominions  were  s^on  deliverr 
ed  from  the  impending  danger*     Thus  far  in^partial  poli- 
ticians approved  of  British  interferepce ;  but  wl^e^  vast 
sums  of  money  were  expended  for  fidjusting  di9pl4$es  ih  tfaf 
north  of  Germany,  by  which  it  wns  iai^possihle  t^f^  interest 
of  3ritain  could  be  either  directly  qo*  kidireptly  afiiectec|, 
British  in-  v«ry  great  discontents  arose.    Uiider  the  pressj^r®  pf  ^^^' 
in'cmnVn  WMis  taKcs,  the  pcople  grieywsly  cp»plain«d,  <h«it  i^  «reftt 
politic*,  t  portion  trf  the  fruits  of  tjieir  induntry  were  employe^  tp 
^omote  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  afford^  the  coaatri- 
butors  no  advantage  in  retuni  for  th^ir  cpntrihutipD§«     In 
the  ardour  of  contiaekital  pr/ojects,  the  British  gover^qx^nt 
bestowed  v^ry  inadequate  attention  nn  tb^  chief  bplwark 
of  British  power*  Our  commeroe  was  mu^h  ipor^  s^npyefl 
than  a|  any  former  period,  even  while  we  bfid  po  coiu^nfl 
with  Spain  only  as  principal.     France  having  9PPi|  i^ilthoi^t 
pmvocation  taken  a  part  tn  the  wmr,  our  trade  w^s  .ex- 
tremely  distressed.     The  merchants  loudly  pomplainefl 
that  their  interests  were  peglected^  and  joined  in  ^ao  oi|(- 
cry  against  the  electoral  prepbasesstQns  pf  the  kipg,  to 
which  ihey  said  our  commerce  and  navy  wefp  sf^crifiooclf 
The  employment  at  this  time  of  a  greU  bpc^  of  (i^ove- 
xian  troops  within  this  island,  added  to  the  dissatisfaction 
•f  the  nation';  and  the  IfapoYfriaQs  t)e^ame  extrennely 
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u^pdp^im.  Ttfe  jftcobittt,  ft«c^f  tli€  prevailing  Bentiment, 
edraedAy  proitiDted  the  discontent ;  but  conceii^ed  it  to  be 
dittth  gi<feiilcfr  thta  it  eveataally  proved.  They  exaggera- 
ted the  dtspleaiore  which  was  e%:ited  by  the  Icing's  sup- 
poaed  preference  of  Hanoverian  to  British  interest,  and 
construed  it  into  a  dislike  of  ^e  house  of  Hanover,  in 
hopes  that  the  dissatisfaction  might  pave  the  way  for  the 
reefttabKshnxent  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the  British 
throne*  Foreign  powers  conceived  the  same  idea,  and 
France  attempted  an  invasion.  The  naval  force  of  Eng-  ^^^ 
land;  however,  began  now  to  be  better  directed,  and  easily  Hostilities 
crushed  every  open  attempt  of  (he  enemy.  F^oe. 

Th%  ari^ival  of  the  young  pretender  the  following  year,      1745 
proved  that  royalty  and  patriotism  in  British  hearts^  when  Attempt  o^ 
the  king  and  country  are  attacked,  absorb  all  partial  disf-«p,4tender, 
contents.     The  youn^  adventurer,  supported  by  a  strong 
band  of  heroic  though  miiguided  vouries,^  found   that 
every  attempt  was   and  would  be  unavailing,  to  ascend 
a   dirone  ^ich   was  confirmed   to  another  by  the  free 
choice  and  interest  of  the  people.     Common  danger  abol-  unites  all 
ishcSd  all  lUsUnctions  ;  whigs  and  tories,  churchmen  and  parties  in 
dissenters,  united   against   an    inroad  which    threatened  the  king 
die  subversion  of  the  constitution  and  the  plunder  of  pro-  J^^o^"**** 
perty.     Government  experienced  from  the  funded  system 
one  of  the  chief  political  advantages  which  its  first  authors 
had  predicted.  The  great  numbers  who  were  interested  in 
supporting  national  credit,  vigorou^y  exerted  themselves  to 
support  the  cause  with  which  they  considered  private  and 
pnbftc  proisperity  as  identified.  In  opposing  rebellion,  and 
supporting  their  lawful  and  constitutional  king,  they  knew 
and  fek  they  were  supporting  their  liberty,  their  property, 
their  families,  and  themselves.     The   rebellion  in    1745 
proved  a  most,/avourable  crisis  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
It  marked  the  difFerence  between  disapprobation  of  certain 
measures  of  his  majesty  or  his  ministers,  and  disaffection 
to  tii<e*title  and  govecnment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick* 
Britons  saw,  regretted,  and  censured,  the  king's  predilec- 
tion for  his  German  territories,  and  the  expense  and  t£ou-> 
ble  in  Which  they  involved  this   country ;  but   they  dis^ 

u  See  Home's  History  of  the  RelyeUion  in  ]74$. 
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cetned  that  thi»  was  oaly  a  leniporarjriBcOiiveniQttee,  i 
iag  from  George  II.  incUviduaUy,  as  it  had  from  his  father, 
but  not  likely  to  descend  to  future  repreaeatatives  of-  the 
family  df  Hanover*     The  reigning  king  was  not  only  bom 
in  Hanover,  but  educated  there  in  afi  the  notions  and  nmt* 
timents  of  the  country,,  and  had  never  left  it  until  he  pass- 
ed his  thirtieth  year ;  a  period  at  which  the  characters  f^ 
liTatttrai  for  naen  are  formed,  matured,  and  ascertained*     It  was  there- 
toTe^par-'  ^^^  natural  for  George  to  cherish  Hanover,  once  the  oidy 
fiai  to  the   object  of  his  expected  inheritance,  and  to  attend  to  its  in- 
^  '^'        terests  much  more  than  was  wise  and  politic  in  a  kmg  of 
Great  Briiain.    The  whigs,  whom  be  had  long  considered 
as  the  props  of  his  kingly  power,  and  who  had,  from  the 
time  of  William,  been  favourable  to  continental  connex- 
ions, readily  coincided  in  his  electoral  projects,  and  en- 
couraged his  costly  scheme   of  subsidizing  foreign  states 
to  fight  their  own  battles,  or  the  battles  of  other  powers 
whose    success  was   not  necessary  to  the  seeurity  of  Bci^ 
Frederick  ^^"'      Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  heir  of  the  crown,  was 
Prince  of    a  cbild,^  when   his   grandfather   ascended  the   throne   ot 
resolves  to  ^^^^^*"'     Having  early  imbibed  English    ideas,   he    was 
employ  ta-  inimical  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  continental  engagements 
imJrit  V  ith-  ^^^  expensive  subsidies,  and  averse  to  that  policy  of  his 
out  rc8-      father   and    grandfather  which   conferred   offices  of  hioh 

peetolpar-  "  i      •      i  tt  ■  » 

iy.  trust  on  one  party  exclusively*     Hence   it  was  expected 

that  when  providence  should  call  him  to  the  throne,  he 
would  be  less  partial  to  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and 
less  disposed  to  an  interference  in  German  politics*  The 
prince  had  a  numerous  fan^ily,  who,  being  all  natives  of 
England,  were  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  the  opin- 
und  instils  ^^^^^  ^"^  sentiments  of  Englishmen.  Eminent  for  do- 
his  senti.    mestic  Virtues,  his  highness  and  his  princess  direaed  their 

nrients  into     ,.r  .  .,  ..  ri.        t.^i  i 

piiiice  chiet  attention  to  the  tuition  of  their  children,  and  espe- 
Geoi-ge.  cially  to  initiate  their  heir  in  the  opinions,  principles,  sen- 
timents,.and  dispositions,  befitting  a  personage  destined  to 
be  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  The  rebellion  also  demon- 
strated that  the  fiouse  of  Brunswick  was  not  supported  by 
a  party  only,  but  by  the  British  nation ;  and  probably  ad- 

T  He  was  Wrn  January  1707  ;  and  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  at  tke 
accQsnoB^  Aug.  Ut,  1714. 


aarAT&*OF  gsb^t  Britain.  ^igf^ 

Ikd  fttrengchto  the  former  vomivictien  ot  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  that  a  king  placed  on  the  throne  of  Britain  thould 
rde  for  att  his  subjects,  suad  ehoose  servants  according  to 
merits  and  not  party  creeds;  and  confirmed  his  determi- 
nation to  infuse  the  same  doctrine  into  his  eldest  son. 

The  measures  speedily  adopted  for  preventing  future  Imprwoet. 
rebellion,  effected  a  most  important  and  happy  change  in  SSi«^ 
the  northern  part  of  the  united  kingdom*  The  overthrow 
•f  aristocratical  tyranny  in  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
jurisdictions,  established  law  and  order,  extended  constitu- 
tional liberty,  secured  property,  stimulated  industry,  and 
iontributed  powerfully  to  civilize  the  Highlanders,  and 
turn  to  beneficial  efforts  that  bold  energy  of  character 
which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  exerted  in  depredations, 
feuds,  and  insurrections.  So  strongly  exhibiting  the  strik- 
ing and  prominent  virtues,  the  intrepid  courage,  the  inde- 
fatigable activity,  the  inviifcible  hardiness,  the  unshaken 
Idelity,^  and  ardent  attachments  of  those  generous  moun- 
taineers, actuated  by  a  mistaken  principle,  pointed  them 
•ut,  when  they  should  be  better  informed  and  more  for- 
tunately guided,  as  powerful  contributors  to  the  benefit, 
honour,  dnd  glory  of  Britain*' 

In  her  continental  exertions,  B/ttain  in  this  tedious 
war  displayed  her  usual  courage,  and  incurred  enormous 
expense,  without  accomplishing  any  purpose  tending  to 
compensate  her  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure,  her  brav- 
est soldiers,  betrayed  and  deserted  by  faithless  allies, 
were  far  outnumbered  by  their  enemies;  but,  though  fr^- 


w  Nerer  did  tbis  quality  appear  more  conspreuouslj  eminent  and  honouiw 
Hbte,  than  in  the  escape  of  the  unfortunate  chevaUer ;  which  we  cannot  better 
mark  than  iir  the  words  of  iiniollett :  **  He  ((Jharles  Stuart)  waa  obliged  to  trust 
his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  in(li>iduals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the 
lowest  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a  prie6  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was 
set  upon  bis  head ;  and  that,  by  betraying  him^  they  should  enjoy  wealth  and 
affluence  :  but  they  detested  the  thought  of  obtaining  riches  on  such  infamous 
terms ;  and  ministered  to  his  necessities  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelityy-efeii 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction."    Vol.  iii.  p.  9. 


X  As  various  Highland  chieftains  were  at  this  time  favourable  to  king 
Geor^)  iheir  respectiTe  elans  rendered  important  services  in  the  eourse  of  the 
the  rebellion.  Selected  companies  had  been  already  forpied  into  a  regular 
corps ;  and  at  Fontenoy,  where  they  first  saw  an  enemy,  the  forty-second  regi^ 
nent  began  the  teuour  of  heroism,  which  through  four  successive  wars  th^liave 
so  oniforml/  and  illustriously  displayed,  from  Fontenoy  to  AlexMcbia.  » 
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qxknUty  tv^d^sted,  Ibey  nerer  received  a  coufpfete  and  de« 
ifitite  defeat.' 

On  their  owti  ekinetit,  Britons,  totally  tmencumliered 
with  alAeit,  cduld  exert  and  direct  their  most  valaable 
force  f  and  although  by  the  remiMness  of  niinisters,  and 
the  negltgeAce,  incapacity,  or  quarrels  of  commanders, 
they  |>erfonned  few  brilliant  or  important  exploits  iii  the 
first  years  of  the  war;  yet,  through  the  remainder,  they 
were  victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  showed  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  how  vain  and  pernicious  to  themselves  were  theit 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  England* 
Peaeeof  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  on  the  gcn- 

iUVpeiie.    ^^^^  principle  of  reciprocal  restitution,  without  any  indem- 
nification to  either  party  for  the  immense  expense  and  se- 
vere losses  which  the  belligerent  powers  respectively  in- 
curred, demonstrated  that  the  two  principal  contributors, 
France  and  England,  haci  grievously  suffered  by  the  con- 
test.    To  the  national  debt  of  England,  a  war  of  nine 
years  had  added   31,338,689h   18s.  e^d.;*   so  that   the 
whole  debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  78,293,3131-  Is*  10-|d* 
Waibe-     The  addition  to  French  debt,  no  less  considerable,  tend- 
land  and     ^d  to  prove,  that  a  war   producing  sujch  an   incumbrance^ 
*'^***5^^  besides  the   interruption   of  commerce  and   bringing  no 
to  both.      equivalent,  was  extremely  hurtful  to  both   parties,  to  the 
aggressor  as  much  as  the  defender. 

The  commercial  genius  of  England  rose  superior  to 
aH  interruptions  and  disadvantages  from  her  political  plans. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  the  war,  trade  had  made  ex- 
traordinary advances ;  money  poured  into  the  kingdom, 
and  private  enterprise  and  public  credit  rose  to  an  unpre- 
Mr.'Pel-  cedented  height.  Mr.  Pelham,  now  chief  minister,  pos- 
sessing great  industry  and  financial  skill,  very  zealously 
and  successfully  promoted  the  extension  of  national  credit 
and  commerce.  Aware  of  the  benefits  resuUing  to  Bri- 
tain from  trade  with  Spain,  he  cultivated  an  amicable  and 
close  intercourse  with  that  country.  He  encouraged  fish- 
cries,  manufactures,   and    colonization,^    the    benefits  of 

y  Even  at  Fontenoy,  the  French  killed  and  woonded  considerably  exceeded 
tfce  number  cf  the  British  ;  and  our  army  v,vis  able  to  make  an  orderly  retreat, 
without  the  loss  of  their  camp     See  Smollett,  vol.  iii.  p.  54©. 

z  !5>ce  Jantes  I'ostlethM  aite's  Hi9ior\'  of  the  Public  Revenue. 

a  S«e  SwoUett  vel.  iii.  from  p.  «5  to  159. 
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which  have  ever  since  been  felt.     But  the  metture  by  Ra|iki  in. 
^hicb  his  administration  is  principally  distini^uisbed,  was  ^^^^^^ 

•  1        •  i»t  11.       •  .11  commerce 

the  reduction  of  the  public  interest,  with  the  consent  and  pros- 
and  approbation  of  the  creditors,  from  four  to  three  per  thT^i^iess- 
cent.  His  scheme  for  this  purpose,  which  would  have  '^^  ^ 
been  totally  impracticable  unless  commerce  had  been  flou- 
rishing, money  abounding,  and  the  funds  very  high,  was 
executed  with  great  ease  and  popularity.  The  greater 
number  of  creditors,  having  the  option  of  being  paid  the 
principal  or  lowering  the  interest,  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. Mr.  Pelham,  indeed,  though  not  distinguished  for 
force  or  brilliancy  of  genius,  was  upright  in  intention,  and 
indefatigable  in  application,  always]  directing  his  under- 
standing to  subjects  and  exertions  within  the  compass  of 
his  abilities.  Though  bred  up  in  party  notions,  being 
candid  and  moderate  he  employed  coadjutors  and  agents 
without  regard  to  their  political  party,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  ministers  that  ever  improved  the  blessings  of 
peace  to  an  industrious  and  commercial  people.  This 
peace,  however,  was  destined  to  be  but  of  short  contin- 
uance; for  Europe  was  soon  engaged  in  a  war,  more 
general  and  extensive  than  any  in  which  it  had  ever  before 
been  involved. 

The  origin,  proximate  causes,  principles,  plans,  events 
and  results,  of  this  war,  to  the  accession  of  George  III. 
with  the  state  in  which  they  placed  Britain,  are  particu- 
larly detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  History^ 
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CHAP.  I. 

Rise^  Progress^  Operations^  and  kesults  of  the  war  1 756, 
to  the  accession  of  George  IIL 

4-  LIBERAL  and  expanded  policy  would  have  CHAP. 
suggested  to  France,  which  experienced  so  little  advan-  ^  ^'^ 
tage  froni  her  wars  and  ambition,  the  wisdom  of  perma- 
nent peace.  She  might  thus  have  cultivated  the  arts  of 
which  her  country  was  so  susceptible,  and  by  an  inter- 
course with  England,  might  have  improved  her  commerce 
and  her  naval  skill.  She  might  have  raised  herself  by  in- 
dustry and  beneficial  enterprise,  instead  of  seeking  to 
humble  her  neighbours  by  efforts  at  once  ineffectual  against 
their  object  and  ruinous  to  herself.  But  if  she  did  pre- 
fer aggression  and  war  to  peace  and  prosperity,  she  might 
have  learned  from  awful  experience,  that  her  success  had 
arisen,  and  must  arise,  from  continental  effort,  in  which 
she  might  be  and  was  superior  to  any  power ;  instead  of 
maritime  effort,  in  which  she  was  and  must  be  inferior  to 
one  power. 

Another  scheme  of  policy  remained ;  which  w)as,  to  Scbemesof 
direct  her  chief  attention  to  commerce  and  navigation,  in  ^^^^^  ^e 
order  to  rival  and  surpass  England.  She  saw  that  colonial  British  co- 
establishments  very  extensively  and  powerfully  promoted  °"** 
our  commercial  and  naval  preeminence.      Her  statesmen, 
confounding  effect  with  cause,  supposed  our  prosperity  to 
have  arisen  from  our  plantations :  whereas  those  flourish- 
ing settlements,  with  many  other  constituents  of  opulence 
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and  power,  were  really  results  from  skilful  industry,  ac- 
quiring capital  under  fostering  freedom,  and  thus  rapidly 
kicreasing*  and  extending  its  power  of  operation. "  They 
concluded,  that  the  effectual  means  of  /DUt-rivalling  Bri- 
tain, was  to  redui^e  her  colonial  possessions*  This  object 
count  de  Maurepas  the  French  minister  proposed ;  and 
for  this  purpose  formed  a  plan,  which,  ever  since  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  operated  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  first  and  chiefly  in  North  America. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  neither  France  nqr 
England  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
America,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  limits  of  their 
respective  claims.  In  treaties^  between  the  twq  crowns, 
after  general  stipulations  to  abstain  from  encroachment,  the 
adjustment  of  bounds  had  been  intrusted  to  commissioners* 
Even  at  the  peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  the  American  limits 
were  still  left  to  be  set^ed  as  before,  and  thus  a  ground 
remained  open  for  future  contention.  Though  the  line  of 
demarcation  had  never  yet  been  ascertained  on  the  frontiers 
of  British  America,  yet,  rapidly  flourishing  on  the  coasts,  the 
colonists  sought  a  new  source  of  wealth  from  the  remotely 
interior  country.  They  cultivated  the  Indian  trade,  for 
which  their  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  opened  an  easy  and 
expeditious  conveyance.  Extending  to  the  west  of  the 
Allegany  mountains,  our  planters  conceived  that  we  had 
a  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  opening  another  com- 
munication between  English  America  and  the  ocean. 
With  these  views,  a  company  of  merchants  and  planters 
obtained  a  considerable  tract  of  land  near  the  river  Ohio,^ 
but  within  the  province  of  Virginia ;  and  were  established 
by  a  charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  that  river.  This  was 
a  measure  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles :  the  French  had  projected  an  engrossment  of  the 
whole  fur  trade. of  the  American  continent,  and  had 
already  made  considerable  progress,  by  extending  a  chain 
of  forts  from   the  Mississippi,  along  the    lakes  Erie    and 


b  See  tlietreiitiesof  Uhvswick  and  Uti-eeht 

c  So  far  back  as  1716,  tlie  governor  of  Virginia  harl  formed  a  t>i'«ject  of  a 
mercantile  company  to  be  eslHblislied  on  the  Ulii.i;  but  the  relative  politics  of 
George  I.  and  the  duke  of  Oiltiuig,  prevented  the  king  fi^pni  granting  a  charter. 
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Ontario,  to  Canada  and  Su  Laurence.  Incensed  at  the 
interference  of  the  English  in  a  traffic  which  his  country- 
men purposed  ttf  monopolize,  the  governor  of  Quebec 
wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  Ne>v  York  and  Pennsyl-  Enoroach- 
vania,  informing  them,  that  as  the  English  inland  traders  p^^J^^^ 
had  encroached  on  the  French  territories  and  privileges, 
by  trading  with  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  his 
sovereign,  he  would  seize  them  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that  illicit 
practice/  A  denunciation  of  punishment  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  an  alleged  right,  neither  admitted  nor  proved, 
met  with  no  attention  from  the  English  governors.  The 
Frenchman,  finding  his  complaints  disregarded,  next  year  irss. 
ordered  three  of  the  British  traders  to  be  seized  and  car- 
ried to  Quebec.  He  confiscated  the  goods  of  the  accu* 
sed,  and  sent  the  men  to  Rochelle  in  France,  where  they 
were  detained  in  confinement.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
ambassador  at  Versailles,  remonstrated  to  the  French 
ministry  on  the  unjust  confinement  of  British  subjects, 
and  procured  their  release,  with  promises  from  the  French 
ministry,  that  no  grounds  of  cqmplaint  should  be  suiFered 
to  continue ;  but  the  insincerity  of  those  professions  was 
soon  manifested  by  the  conduct  of  their  servants,  which 
was  afterwards  commended  and  justified  by  the  court. 
Meanwhile  the  French,  pursuing  their  plan  of  encroach- 
ment, built  forts  on  the  territories  of  Indian  tribes  in 
alliance  with  Britain,  at  Niagara,  on  lake  Erie,  in  the  back 
settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  informed  6f  these  depredations,  sent 
major  Georgt  Washington,  since  so  illustrious,  with  a 
letter  to  the  commandant  of  a  French  fort  recently  built 
within  the  confines  of  his  province.  The  encroachments, 
he  said,  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  repugnant 
to  existing  treaties  between  the  two  crowns,  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  British  subjects.  He  asked  by  whose 
authority  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  were  in- 
vaded, and  required  that  he  should  evacuate  the  country, 
and  not  farther  disturb  the  harmony  which  his  sovereign 
wished  t*  subsist  between  himself  and  the  French  king. 

d  See  Smollett,  t#I.  iii.  p.  201. 
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CHAP.  The  French  commandant  replied,  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  to  discuss  the  right  of  his  master  to  the  territories 
in  question  ;  that  he  commanded  the  fort  by  order  of  his 
general  the  marquis  du  Quesne ;  that  he  would  transmit 
the  letter  to  him,  act  according  to  his  directions,  and 
maintain  the  fort,  unless  commanded  by  his  general  to 
relinquish  possession.  The  English  governor  now  pro- 
jected a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  Riviere  Aubeuf,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  which  the  French  had  recently 
erected;  and  the  Virginians  undertook  tp  provide  the 
stores,   and  defray  the  expense. 

In  more  northern  parts  of  British  America,  the  same 
schemes  of  encroachment  were  carried  on,  with  a  consis- 
tency of  design,  and  perseverance  in  execution,  which 
evinced  that  both  emanated  from  one  uniform  and  vigorous 
plan. 
Settlement  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  had  been  ceded  by 
^cotiar  ^^^  French  to  the  English ;  but  before  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  it  had  turned  to  very  little  account.  During 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  so  auspicious  to  com- 
merce and  revenue,  a  scheme  was  formed  for  rendering 
this  province  a  beneficial  acquisition.  An  establishment 
was  proposed,  which  should  clear  the  improvable  grounds, 
constitute  communities,  diiFuse  the  benefits  of  population 
and  agriculture,  and  promote  navigation  and  the  fishery. 
The  design  having  been  approved  by  his  majesty,  the  earl 
of  Halifax,  a  nobleman  of  good  understanding  and  liberal 
sentiments,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution.  Officers  and 
private  men,  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  service,  were 
invited  by  offers  of  ground  in  different  proportions,  accor- 
ding to  their  rank,  with  additional  considerations  accor- 
ding to  the  number  and  increase  of  their  families.  A 
*  civil  government  was  established,  under  which  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
The  settlers  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  maintained  for  a  year  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. From  the  same  source  they  were  to  be  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  defence,  as  well  as  with 
materials  and  utensils  for  agriculture,  fishery,  and  other 
means  of  subsistence.     In  May  1749,  the  adventurers  set 
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sail  from  England,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  June  arrived  CHAP. 
at  the  harbour  of  Chebucto.  This  port  is  at  once  secure 
and  commodious ;  it  has  a  communication  with  most  parts  ^j^^ 
of  the  province,  either  by  land  carriage,  navigable  rivers, 
or  the  sea,  and  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  fishery. 
Here  governor  Cornwallis  pitched  on  a  spot  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  the  building  of 
which  he  commenced  on  a  regular  plan,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Halifax,  in  honour  of  its  noble  patron. 

The  actual  advantage  to  accrue  from  the  colonization 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  must  be  contingent  or  at  least  dis- 
tant, appears  to  have  had  less  share  in  inducing  Britain  to     * 
make  the  establishment,  than  the  desire  of  securing  it  from 
being  repossessed  by  the  French ;  as  they,  if  again  masters 
of  the  country,  might  very  much  annoy  the  more  southern 
colonies,  which  were  then  rapidly  flourishing.  The  French,  Jealonsy  of 
regarding  the  new  colony  with  jealousy  and  displeasure,  p^^^i^ 
as  promoting  the  advantage  of  Britain,  and  counteracting 
their  own  views,  did  not  themselves  at  first  disturb  the 
new  settlers,  but  instigated  the  Indians  to  give  them  every 
annoyance. 

When  Halifax  was  built,  the  Indians  were  spirited  to 
commit  hostilities  against  the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom 
they  murdered,  and  others  they  carried  prisoners  to  Lou- 
isburg,  where  they  sold  them  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  French  pretended  that  they  maintained  this  traffic 
from  motives  of  pure  compassion,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
massacre  of  the  English  captives ;  whom,  however,  they 
did  not  set  at  liberty,  without  exacting  an  enormous  price. 
These  marauders,  it  was  found,  were  generally  headed 
by  French  commanders.  When  complaints  were  made 
to  the  governor  of  Louisburg,  he  answered,  that  these 
Indians  were  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  the  two  powers  met  repeatedly;  but  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  were  so  exorbitant,  and  so  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  treaties,  and  the 
generally  understood  description  of  the  countries,  that 
they  plainly  perceived  that  every  attempt  to  establish 
aovicably  a  fair  demarcation  would  be  vain.*  The  governor 
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of  Canada  detached  an  officer  with  a  )>arty  of  men^  to  for- 
tify a  post  in  the  bay  of  Chenecto^  within  the  English 
Nova  Scotia,  under  the  pretence  of  its  constituting  a  part 
of  the  French  territory-  Besides  being  a  palpable  inva- 
sion of  a  British  possession,  this  was  productive  of  a  two- 
fold evil  to  the  new  colony.  When  Acadia  had  been  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  England,  Annapolis  was  the  chief  town, 
and  indeed  continued  so  till  the  building  of  Halifax. 
Many  of  the  French  families  that  inhabited  the  town  un- 
der their  native  government,  were  suffered,  and  chose  to 
continue  in  it,  and  in  fact  became  British  subjects.  Not 
a  few,  however,  still  retained  their  predilection  for 
thtiir  mother  country,  were  closely  connected  with  the 
French  establishments  in  Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  an4 
were  active  partisans  in  instigating  the  Indians  to 
molest  the  English  colonists.  Encouraged  by  the  vici- 
nity of  the  fort  now  raised,  they  became  openly  rebellious. 
By  the  fortification  of  the  same  post,  the  Indians  also 
acquired  an  easy  access  into  the  peninsula,  to  annoy,  plun- 
der, capture,  and  massacre  the  subjects  Of  England. 

In  spring  1750,  general  Cornwallis  detached  major 
Lawrence  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  reduce  the  Anna- 
politans  to  obedience  ;  but  at  his  approach  they  burnt  their 
town,  forsook  their  possessions,  and  sought  protection 
from  monsieur  la  Corne,  who  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Major  Lawrence,  knowing  that  he  was  unable  to  cope; 
with  such  a  force  in  the  open  field,  demanded  an  in- 
terview with  the  French  commandant,  and  asked  on  what 
principle  he  protected  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  ?  La  Corne,  without  entering  into  any  discussion, 
merely  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  defend  that  post, 
and  would  obey  his  orders.  The  major  found  it  neces-' 
sary  to  return  to  Halifax,  and  lay  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  before  the  governor.  The  Annapolitans,  betteY 
known  by  the  name  of  the  French  Neutrals,  in  conjunc- 
iiqn  with  the  Indians^  renewed  their  depredations  upo;i 
the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  and  of  other  settlements  in 
the  province.  Incensed  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  French 
Neutrals  towards  that  couAitry  which  for  near  forty  years 
had   afforded    them  the   most   liberal  protection,  general 
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Cornwsdlis  determined  to  expel  them  from  a  country  chap. 
which  they  now  so  much  disturbed.  He  accordingly  de-  ' 
tached  major  Lawrence  with  a  thousand  men,  attacked 
the  Neutrals  and  Indians,  routed  them,  and  killed  and 
wounded  a  considerable  number,  until  they  took  refuge 
with  M.  la  Come.  This  gentleman,  an  officer  under  the 
French  king,  and  commanding  that  monarch's  troops, 
gave  shelter  and  assistance  to  rebels  against  the  British 
government,  then  at  peace  with  his  sovereign.  The  Eng- 
lish built  a  fort  not  far  from  Chenecto,  called  St.  Law- 
rence, after  its  founder,  and  this  served  in  some  degree 
to  keep  the  French  and  their  auxiliary  barbarians  in  check. 
Still,  however,  the  Indians  and  Neutrals'  were  able  very 
often  to  attack  the  English  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula. During  the  years  1751  and  1752,  the  Indians 
and  their  coadjutors  continued  to  disturb,  plunder,  and 
butcher  the  new  colonists.  In  their  expeditions  they  were 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  French  commanders, 
who  always  supplied  them  with  boats,arms  and  ammunition. 
While  the  French  thus  stimulated  and  assisted  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  they  were  no  less  active  and  perse- 
vering themselves  in  encroachment,  and  continued  to 
erect  forts  within  the  English  limits,  to  secure  their  own 
inroads  and  aggressions.  They  projected,  and  in  a  great 
aegtee  finished,  a  chain  of  posts  in  the  north,  as  they  had 
erected  and  were  erecting  a  similar  chain  in  the  south. 
It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  French  to  command  French 
the  whole  interior  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  ^L^^on. 
the  Mississippi,  and  thereby  to  prevent  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  English  colonies  :  in  peace  to 
command  all  the  Indian  trade,  and  in  war  to  enable  them- 
selves to  make  continual  inroads  upon  the  English,  and 
to  have  the  whole  assistance  of  the  Indians  to  annoy  and 
devastate  the  British  plantations.  Thus  they  proposed  to 
surround  our  settlements  by  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
line  on  every  side  but  that  next  the  sea,  so  as  not  only  to 
contract  our  bounds  and  reduce  their  productiveness,  but 

f  At  the  cessionof  Acadia  to  England,  a  considerable  number  of  its  French 
colonists  had,  as  we  have  before  observed,  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country,  on  engaging  to  yield  allegiance  to  Britain,  and  undertaking  to  be  neii- 
tral  in  any  subsequent  dispute  between  Britain  and  Prance ;  and  thence  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Neutrals. 
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CHAP,    to  have  the  means  of  progressively  advancing  to  the  coast| 
^'        and  depriving  us  of  our  most  valuable  possessions.    This, 
was   their   grand  scheme  of   territorial  and  commercial 
Operation   acquisition  in  North  America ;  in  which  they  had  made 
^ss^"^     very  considerable  progress,  before  Britain  took  e£Fectual 
steps  to  check  their  encroachments.     Such  was  the  state, 
of  affairs  in  1753. 
1754.  The  British  government,  by  repeated  representations^ 

^rnmen?"  ^^^  made  sensible  that  the  encroachments  of  France  were 
demands     extremely  important;  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  that^ 

•atisfaction  ,       .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .   ,  ,  ,  , 

of  France,  besides  the  other  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  that 
nation  from  the  transfer  of  so  much  of  our  American 
trade,  and  the  enclosure  of  our  colonies,  sh^  would  rapidly 
enhance  the  value  of  her  West  India  islands.  A  reference 
to  treaties  proved,  that  these  pretensions  were  as  contrary 
to  justice,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  demonstrated 
them  to  be  hurtful  to  our  interests.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  have  recourse  to  hostilities  without  previously  demanding 
satisfaction,  George  instructed  his  ambassador  at  Versailles 
to  state  the  grievance,  and  require  redress.  The  ambas- 
sador accordingly  represented  the  injuries  which  had  been, 
sustained  by  British  subjects,  through  the  instigation  of 
the  French,  and  the  aggressions  made  by  their  governors, 
in  entering  our  territories  and  building  forts  within  British 
limits.  He  demanded  the  indemnification  of  the  sufferers, 
the  punishment  of  the  aggressors,  and  the  transmission  of 
orders^  to  prevent  future  violence  and  invasion,  and  to 
Receives  demolish  the  forts  already  erected.  The  French  court 
answer^^  g^vc  general  promises  of  sending  such  instructions  to  its 
and  re-       officers  In  America,  as  would  preclude  every  future  cause 

solves  to  ,.01-1  L  r 

repel  force  of  just  complaint.      So  tar,  however,  was  that  court  .irom 
by  force,     j^^jj^g  sincere  in  its  professions,  that  de  la  Jonquiere,  com-  , 
mander  in  chief,  proceeded  more  rapidly  than   before  to 
extend  the  encroachments.      Britain,  finding  how  little  the , 
conduct  of  France  tallied  with  her  professions,   resolved 
to  assume  a  different  tone,  and  despatched  orders  to  the. 
governors  of  America  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  form 
a  political  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence. 

It  was  an  important  object  to  England,  to  detach  the 
Indians  from  their  connexion  with   France,  and  procure  • 
g  Smollett,  vol.Ui.  p.  205: 
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t&eit  toop^mtiM  trhh  the  British  settkriiei^t^.     The  ^-    t¥tki. 
frlier  of  New  Yotk  wii4  directed  to  attempt  thfe  skceoiU-  ^aJ^^ 
)fl)shmetit  of  thirst  purposes.     The  undertaking  was  diS-      f^^^ 
cidt  s  the  French  were  employing  every  art  which  their  Negoti«- 
versatile  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  win  the  slftslchitieiit  df  Briuin 
the    lAdi^ns.      The   EftgHsh    govetnor,    however,  made  ^^ 
overtures  to  Ihfe  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  t  Ahd^  by  the 
^ttaniie  of  valuable  prdsents^  prevailed  6ii  th^th  to  dpt^n  a 
flegotiation.     A  congress  Was  atcofdingly  skppomteA   dt 
Albany,  whither  the  governor,  aecoidpanied  by  eorhiiiifl- 
rion^r^  from  the  other  colonies^   repaired.     By  the  feW 
Itidiaitis  who  attended^  the  proposals  of  the  English  Wef'e 
received  with  evident  coldness.     Th*y,  ho^eter,  sitctpt^A 
ihe  presents,  p^of^sed  attabhiftenil  tO  Edglaftd,  ahd  decla- 
red th«ir  ^timity  to  France*     Tbey  even  renewed  their 
treiiftks  With  Bfitdin,  ttikd  d^maiided  as§isi2(n(:e  to  driv6  iht 
Fnnth  tt^itk  tht  Indian  t^rtitbriei*     To  avail  themfsdves 
of  thes^  profi^s^ioiM^  the    British   govettfors   %iht  m^tfr. 
Wa^ingt&a,  with  four  hundred  VifginiaAi,'^  to  6cciipy  k 
pO^t  oil  the  batiks  of  the  Ohi^^     Thav  officer  Greeted  It        ' 
foit  to  defc^  hinfiselfy  ttntit  M  €Xp^tt6  i-eitiforcenvetft 
tihoutd  arfiVtf  froift  New  Yorll«     De  Villief,  a  French 
tofbfi^aiidefr,  matched  with  nine  bu^l^d  mett  to  6ifAi}6gt 
Washington  i  but  first  sutanscfned  the  Virginians  to^  etac- 
wate  a  fo¥t^  Which  Was  built,   tii  he  a^efted,  ofi  gtouhd 
b^lotiging  to  the  French^  or  theii^  Allied.     Fn^fhg  Mi  hytis 
Elation  disregarded,  he  a'tlaefeed  the  ptecd.     WaMiingtM, 
though  inlei4or  in  foi^ce,  fof  *oi*e  time  defended  Wra?*elf 
w»l*i  great  vijfotir;  but?  Was  at  length  dWiged  tty  yifeld  to 
superior  numbers.     He  surrefid^ed  the'  fofi  hf  eafpHufib- 
li<^n,    #tipHilafi><^g  the  teMrti  of  hia  troops'  to  &cW  own 
eouat^y.     fhe  Indiails,  n6twithitaiKli»g  the*r  refe^iit  pr<y- 
le«sionsFaiid  conti*act,  attacked  amd  pkmdered  W'afshlxj^gtbtf* 
}Ka#ty,  and  iMs^ci'ed  a  concfiderable  nUMtibei^j 

AffAi^0  if  eft  noi^  drawing  to  H  ori^ii  b>tW«e#  £i<g^ 
lalid  and  Fi^anee.  The  Frertch  wei^e  |^ef«eVettn|f  hi  4 
aydtem^  of  enefoaehittent,  which  the  B^rt^h  Weftf  det€t^ 
timed  M  tdftget  to  pernvift^  It  60^y  therefore  fetH^xti^i 
i&t  l^rance,  eifther  te^  reliaqafhth  heif  ilMrpatioh^v  mA 
tn^ke  satisfaction  to  the  injured,  or  to  support  injus- 
tice by  force.     A»  »be  aj^peared  evifdently  resolved  to 
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CHAP,    embrace  the  latter  alternative,  both  natioDS  considered  a 

^^^y^^^,  rupture  as  probable,  and  began  to  prepare  for  hostilities. 

1^^     France  sent  reinforcements  of  troops  to  America,  and 

England  directed  her  colonies  to  take  proper  measures  to 

prevent  or  repel  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  internal  state  of  British  America  there  were 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  aggressors. 
Each  settlement  had  separate  interests,  and  was  internally 
divided  into  different  faction^.  Some  unseasonable  dis- 
putes between  the  executive  government  and  popular 
speakers  in  the  assemblies,  occupied  the  time  and  attention 
which  the  mutual  interest  of  all  parties  required  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  common  defence. 

When  the  British  parliament  met  in  1754*5,  his  ma- 
jesty's speech,**  without  expressly  mentioning  the  probable 
approach  of  hostilities,  evidently  implied  a  conviction  that 
they  were  sufficiently  probable  to  call  for  vigorous  precau- 
tionary measures.  The  king  declared,  that  his  principal 
view  was,  and  should  be,  to  strengthen  the  foundation  and 
secure  the  continuance  of  a  general  peace;  to  improve 
the  present  advantages  of  tranquillity  for  promoting  the 
trade  of  his  subjects,  and  protecting  those  possessions 
which  constituted  one  ^  great  source  of  their  wealth  and 
commerce.  In  voting  the  supplies,  parliament  made 
provision  for  more  than  the  peace  establishment  of  land 
and  sea  forces.  Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  at 
Brest,  and  other  ports  of  France.  A  powerful  armament 
was  equipping,  and  acknowledged  to  be  intended  for 
North  America,  though  the  French  government  continued 
to  make  amicable  professions. 
^^1755.  Ojr  the  25th  of  March  a  message  from  his  majesty 

fromps  inforiped  parliament,  that  the  present  situation  of 
SSS?^  ^°  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea 
mnu  and  land;  and  take  such  other  measures  as  might  best 
tend  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown 
in  America,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attempts  that  should 
be  formed  against  his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms.  A  loyal 
^d  suitable  address  was  returned  to  this  message,  and  a 
supply  voted  for  the  purpose  recommended.     The  French 

h  See  State  papers  for  that  yeap. 
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stiU  offered'  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  intended  amity,    CHAP, 
and  adherence  to  treaties.     With  such  artifice  and  dupli-         ^' 
city  did  the  court  of  Versailles  conduct  itself,  that  even      ^^^^ 
die  instrument  of  these  professions,  the  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  London  believed  his  employers  to  be  sincere  ;* 
and,  on  discovering  his  error,  repaired  to  his  own  country, 
and  upbraided  the  French  ministers  with  making  him  the 
tool  of  their  dissimulation. 

Persevering  in  deceit,  the  court  of  Versailles  ordered 
him  to  return  to  London,  and  give  fresh  assurances  of  its 
peaceful  intentions.  Undoubted  intelligence  now  arriving 
that  a  strong  armament  was  ready  to  sail  from  Rochfort 
and  Brest,  afforded  proofs  of  the  little  confidence  due.  to 
the  French  professions  of  pacific  intentions.  The  court  of 
London  in  vain  applied  to  France  for  redress,  and  finding 
her  fleet  destined  for  the  scene  of  her  continued  aggression,  , 
naturally  and  jusdy  concluded  her  intentions  to  be  hostile, 
and  sent  a  squadron  under  admiral  Boscawen  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  Having  sailed  toward  the  Prepam- 
end  of  April  for  the  American  seas,  to  intercept  the  arma-  ^^ 
ment,  he  reached  in  June  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
The  French  squadron  arrived  about  the  same  time  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  fogs  so  prevalent 
on  those  coasts,  prevented  the  fleets  from  seeing  each 
other.  A  great  part  of  our  rival's  armament  escaped  up 
the  river.;  but  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  two  ships  of  the  fine, 
with  land  forces  on  board,  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  fell  in  with  two  British  ships,^  and  after  a  vig-* 
•rous  engagement  were  captured. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  maritime  hostilities;  com- 
and,  were  we  to  overlook  preceding  acts  of  the  French,  it  JU*nJ^ 
might  appear  to  be  an  aggression  on  our  part ;  but  the  najai  hos- 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  that  they  had  for  several  years       ^ 
encroached  on  our  American  territories  :  we  had  repeatedly 
applied  for  redress,  but  in  vain ;  for  they  continued  and 
increased  their   invasions.     Thus  they  had   commenced 
hostilities,  while  we   had  only   used   §&tce   in  our  own 
defence,  to  weaken  an  armament  which  was  destined  to 
support  and  extend  their  acts  of  injustice.   It  is  as  evident 

i  See  Smollett,  toI.  iii.  p.  15.  k  The  Dunkirk,  capt.  (late  earl)  Howe, 

aud  the  Defiance,  capt.  Andrew. 
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i75i      W*<ilh  i#  a^  Uwful  af  wfr  to  ntpcj  civ  pimUh  w  iiQo«3^  ^ 
France  the  fhc  Fr<Mh«  N>ve«^,  bad  dm^  mors  tlimi  nUfmpi,  iK^ 
***^'^*"'  l|ad  wficl^  injury,  aA4  w^r^  co^ttauiog  vfL  tiff  %4m* 
90Mrse ;  saitif  fs»f  tion  having  b«e»  4cmaa4«d,  tbay  gawe  no 
fedr^M;  th^clpr*  ftwTf  •ti  wr  par$  waa  not  Myt  ju^tU 
fiable,  but  necessary.     Hostilities  l^i^g  on  t^  si4e  of 
Snglaad  jiiat,  the  tonduet  of  Jhraoca  from  thf  yayf  of 
Aix-krCbApellet  ^peciaUy  her  schemes  of  naval  aggrao- 
dt^ieoqept,  a9^  ^  VMt  ificrease  of  her  iparina,  reiidered  it 
f fpedieat  ihr^  w^  should  eadeavouv  Qhie%  to  weaken  that 
part  of  her  ppv^r  by  wh^^h  w«  ii»ight  be  most  annoyed* 
Policy  coio^ided  wi|h  justice  in  dictating  an  attack  upoii 
her  ships. ;  t^is  waa  really  no  morf^  than  making  reprisals 
ft  sea*  for  heir  aggres^iopf  -on  land*     As  the  provocation 
9f  the  French  justified  reprisals^  prudence  rehired  that, 
in  prd^v  to  wf  aken  the  enemy  as  well  a^  inden^nify  oi|f* 
«slves,  they  should  be  as  ext(;n&ive  as  possible.   The  coi^wt 
of  ifOndon.  farmed  a  very  vigorous,  ^pd  bold  resolution  :  it 
Seizure  of  visMed  ordevft.  that  all  French  Sihips,  whether  outward  or 
^^'  hcwpeward   boundt  should   be  seized  and   b^ug^t   intQ 

merchant-  Sngbsh  V^bouTS..  To  execute  this  plan,  admirals  of  the 
""^^  kigh/est  celebrity  were  Qhos^n,  ai>d  English  cruisers  wcr^ 
judiciously  disppaed  in  every  aUUon.  Thou^  our  squA- 
4rons.  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  ei^omyi^ 
^ur  frigates  and  sloops  were  so  successful  in  annoyii^  4e 
French  Iradie,  th^t  b^efpre  the  end  of  the  year,  three  hun- 
dred of  their  merchant  ships,  Qnany  of  them  from  Sk. 
]]kuningo.  and  Martin ico,  extremely  rich,  and  eighth  thou- 
sand of  their  sailors,  were  taken.  These  captures  not 
only  deprived  the  French  of  a  great  source  of  revenjie  kk 
Ae  property  which  they  contained,  but  of  a  great  body  oi 
seaml^n,  and  thus  were  extremely  advantageous  to  thi» 
fountcy.  They  alsp  afforded  a  lesson  to  a  power  seeking 
eoflsmercial  and  naval  aggrandizement,,  that  no  policy 
could  ntor^e  effectually  obstruct  such  an  object,  thasn  j^ 
hostile  attack  on  Great  Britain. 
^aSuS^  Tue  English  attd  their  colonies  began  regular  hosla- 
os.  lities  in  America,  to  repel  the   invasions   of  the   French, 

dispossess  them  of  their  unjust  acquisitions.  In  thi^ 
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'  ^  olpfsvuti^iHi  finr  the  «am^||p)  1755  in*  N«rA  Am«-  waf. 
Ti(^^  i(  w^  pi^Q6e4  to  attftci  ihe  enemy  on  the  covfints  ^ 
of  Nqv9  $i€<Hisi  Ui  ihe  nor^h,  tbeiv  for^  on  |hf  lakes  in  the 
Wf  s^  ^ni  oa  the  froni4evft  of  FemiAylvtiiia  and  Virginia 
■  Hk  live  siaatbwe$t)  £ariy  ia  the  spring,  a  bedy  of  troopt 
\f^»  trantported  from  New  Efvgland  to  No^a  Scotia,  lo  as* 
8i»t  vot  driving  the  French  frora  their  encroach meiits  on 
that  province;  Coloi^l  Alonckton  was  appointed  by  the 
g0fv«raer  %o  command  in  this  service.  Three  frigates  9nd 
a  slpop  were  sent  ap  tbe  bay  of  Fmdy,  und^r  the  com* 
mapd  of  captain  Roi^s^  to  second  the  land  forces*  The 
QrilisH  ami  proviiHrial  troops,  attacking  a  large  body  of 
li^rgqiars,  Acadians,  and  Indians,  eompelled  them  to 
fty«  Thence  Monicktoi>  advanced  t&  the  fort  of  Bea«}^ 
s^f^jfWr^  which  tb«  French  had  built  on  Bi  hisb  ground* 
I^ve^ting  it  on  the  12th  of  Jiuie^  he  in  four  days  forced 
it  %p  Siuri^enden  Changing  the  name  to  Cunstberland^ 
he  secured  the  possession  by  a  garrison*  On  the  ITth, 
he  rf duced  another  fort ;  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it 
W4S  the  chief  nvagazine  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter* 
Captain  Rous,  no  less  successful,  obliged  the  French  to 
evacuate  a  fort  which  they  had  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Johp.  These  successes  secured  to  £ngland  the 
tntire  possessipn  of  Nova  Scotia,-  which  had  been  so  long 
4i^tuFl>ed  by  the  enemy. 

But  the  most  important  object  of  the  eampaign  was, 
Ip^drive  the  Fi^enqb  from  their  poses  on  and  near  the  Ohio. 
The  strongest  fort  for  securing  their  settleni,eDts  was  Du 
Que&ne,  against  which  an  eKpediiioa  was  projected,  to  con- 
^is^  off  British  and  provincial  troops  under  gener^  Brad* 
dock*  This  cQUunander  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two 
aegiments  in  tbe  month  of  February.  When  he  was  rea- 
iy  to  take  the  field,  he  found  th^t  the  contractors  had  pro* 
y^edi  neither  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  hie 
Iproopa,  nor  the  requisite  number  of  carriages.  This  de- 
ficiency, however,  might  have  been  foreseen,  if  prop^ 
iaq^uiries  bad  been  made  into  the  stiite  of  that  plantation, 
l^he  Virginians^  attending  little  to  a<ny  produce  but  tobacco, 
d34  not  raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and, 
heing  most  commodiously  situated,  for  water  carriage,  they 
had  v<eQ^  few  vehicles  of  any  other  kind.   Pennsylvania,  on 
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CHAP,    the  other  hand,  abounded  in  corn,  in  carts,  wagons,  and 
horses ;  that,  therefore,  would  have  been  the  fitter  colony 
for  forwarding  military  operations*  Besides  it  wonld  have 
afforded  a  shorter  route,  by  equally  practicable  roads,  to 
the  destined  place*     The  choice  of  Virginia  considerably 
delayed    the  expedition.     From  Pennsylvania  the  com- 
mander was  at  length  supplied,  and  enabled  to  march  ;  bat 
a  fatal  obstacle  to'  success  still  remained  in  the  character 
of  the  general.     Braddock,  bred  in  the  English  guards, 
Qenenl      was  Well  versed  in  established  evolutions.     Of  narrow  un- 
derstanding, though  sufficiently  expert  in  customary  de- 
tails, he  had  never  ascended  to  the  principles  of  military 
science.    Rigid  in  matters  of  discipline,  but  fully  as  often 
for  the  display  of  command  as  the  performance  of  duty, 
he  was  very  unpopular  among  the  soldiers.     Positive  and 
self-conceited  in  opinion,  haughty  and  repulsive  in  man- 
ners, he  closed  the  avenues  to  information.     Brave  and 
intrepid,  he,  with  his  confined  abilities,  might  have  been 
fit  for  a  subordinate  station,  but  evidently  had  not  the 
power,  essential  to  a  general,  of  commanding  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  minds  of  men.     The  creature  of  custom 
and  authority,  he  despised  all  kinds  of  tactics  and  warfare 
which  he  had  not  seen  practised.    He  did  not  consider, 
that  the  same  species  of  contest  may  not  suit  the  plains  of 
Flanders  and  the  fastnesses  of  America.     The  duke  of 
Cumberland   had   written  his  instructions  with  his  own 
hand,  and  had  both  in  word  and  writing  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  ambuscade.     The  self-conceit  of  his  con- 
tracted mind  suiTered  him  neither  to  regard  these  counsels, 
nor  to  consult  any  under  his  command  respecting  Ameri- 
can warfare.     The  Indians,  if  well  disposed,  would,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  their  countrymen,  have 
rendered  essential  service.    Disgusted,  however,  by  his 
overbearing  behaviour,  most  of  them  forsook  his  army. 
On  the  1 8ch  of  June  he  set  off  from  fort  Cumberland,  and 
marched  with  great  expedition  through  the  woods  ;  but, 
though  entreated  by  his  officers,  neglected  to  explore  the 
country.     On  the  8th  of  July  he  arrived  within  ten  miles 
of  fort  Du  Quesne,  still  utterly  regardless  of  the  situation 
or  disposition  of  the  enemy.     The  following  day,  about 
**'>on,  as  he  was  passing  a  swamp  between  a  lane  of  trees. 
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he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  bodies  of  €HAP. 
French  and  Indians  concealed  in  the  wood.  The  general,  ^_J^ 
jn  his  dispositions  for  resistance,  showed  the  perseverance 
of  his 'obstinacy.  He  was  advised  to  scour  the  thickets 
with  grapeshot,  or  with  Indians  and  other  light  troops  ; 
but  he  commanded  his  forces  to  form  in  regular  order,  as 
if  they  had  been  advancing  against  an  enemy  in  an  open 
country.  His  soldiers,  perceiving  themselves  misled  into 
an  ambuscade,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  which  was  soon  increased  by  the  fall  of  most 
of  their  officers,  at  whom  the  dexterous  Indian  marksmen 
had  chiefly  aimed.  The  general  fought  valiantly;  but 
receiving  a  shot,  was  carried  off*  the  field,  and  expired 
in  a  few  hours :  an  awful  instance,  how  little  mere  courage 
and  forms  of  tactics,  without  judgment  and  prudence,  can 
avail  a  commander  in  chief  when  he  is  employed  on  an 
important  service.  The  provincial  troops  advancing  from 
the  rear,  and  engaging  the  enemy,  gave  the  regulars  time 
to  recover  their  spirits  and  ranks,  and  thus  preserved  them 
from  total  destruction.  Notwithstanding  this  support,  , 
more  than  half  the  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  remains 
of  the  army  made  a  masterly  retreat  to  Virginia  under 
colonel  Washington,  to  whose  skill  and  conduct  it  was 
chiefly  owing  that  they  were  not  overtaken  and  destroyed ; 
but  they  thus  necessarily  left  the  western  frontier  exposed 
to  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  same  general  object  was  attempted  from  the  more 
northern  provinces:  thence  it  was  proposed  to  dispossess  Operations 
the  French  of  the  cordon  of  forts  erected  between  and  lakcs: 
along  the  lakes.  General  Shirley,  who  had  succeeded 
Braddock,  ordered  the  surviving  troops  to » march  from 
Virginia  to  New  York,  that  they  might  join  the  north- 
ern forces.  An  expedition  was .  accordingly  undertaken 
against  two  of  the  principal  forts ;  one  at  Niagara,  between 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  other  at  Crown  Pointy 
near  lake  Champlain.  General  William  Johnson,  who^ 
having  long  resided  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  had  learned  the  language  and  gained 
the  .afiections  of  the  Indians,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand against  Crown  Point.  On  the  18th  of  August 
the  general  began  his  march,  and  was    by  the    Indians 
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CHAF.  exactly  itiformed  of  the  disposition  of  ^e  etiemy*  tfe 
^^^^^^L^  foufid  baron  Dieskau  proceedit)|;  against  bitn  with  a 
I75S.  strong  body  of  troops*  An  advanced  party  of  Britisli 
provincials  and  friendly  Indians,  being  attacked  by  the 
French,  suffered  coneiderably  before  the  rest  of  the  ktmy 
nrrived;  but  John^n,  having  come  up  with  the  n&slih 
body,  engaged  and  completely  defeated  the  French  forced, 
of  whom  almost  one  thousand  were  killed* 

AuTtJMN  being  now  far  advanced^  it  was  considered 
as  too  late  in  the  season  to  attack  Crown  Point,  and  the 
troops  retired  to  quarters. 

Shirley  iiimself  headed  the  expedition  to  Niagaif^ ; 
butthe  defeat  of  Braddock  had  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
provincials,  and  even  of  the  British  troops,  so  that  not  k 
few  deserted.  It  was  the  middle  of  August  befofe  he 
eould  collect  a  force  sufRcient  for  his  purpose ;  and  he  wslft 
obliged  to  leave  a  number  of  his  men  to  guard  the  fort  of 
Oswego,  on  the  western  confines  of  New  York,  lest  the 
French  should  seize  it,  and  intercept  his  return.  There 
also  he  was  oblii^ed  to  wait  for  provisions  till  the  29th  of 
September*  The  autumnal  rains  being  now  set  in,  tUnny 
of  the  Indians  deserted  the  army*  It  w.as  deferniined  iH 
^  a  council  of  war,  that  under  all  these  disadvantages  the)r 
should  defer  the  projected  expedition  till  the  following 
season.  Shirley,  therefore,  leavii  g  a  garrison  of  70O 
men  at  Oswego,  returned  to  Alban^  • 

Thits,  in  the  campaign  1755,  the  general  objeet  was, 
to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  usurped  possessions  lA 
-  America.  This  purpose  was  att(in>ptcd  on  the  side  6f. 
Nova  Scotia  with  success ;  against  the  French  ch^fn  of 
forts  with  partial  advantage,  but  without  ultimate  or  ma- 
teria) effect ;  and  against  thehr  encr<>a€hments  on  the  cotfr 
fines  of  Virginia,  not  only  without  success,  but  with  griev* 
ous  disaster  :  and,  on  the  whole,,  this  campaign  of  Ame« 
rica  was  unfortunate  to  Britain.  Our  losses  on  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  however,  were  amply  compensraied 
by  the  decisive  blow  which  was  struck  in  Europe,  agaiMt 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  enemy. 
Ncgottt-  Meanwhile,  the  contending   parties   were   actively 

^^^-       V  employed  in  interesting  neighbouring  princes  in  t*ieir  re* 
>ve   eaases.     Fraace,  itt  eoAfo^^nity  to  bef  genet'^l 
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plait'  of  imval  aggrandizement,  bent  her  most  strenuous  CHAP* 
efforts  to  inspire  Spain  with  a  jealousy  of  the  English,  and  ^^^^^L^ 
to  render  her  inimical  to  this  country ;  but  Spain  was  at  1^55 
this  time  peculiarly  well  affected  to  Britain.  Ferdinand 
VI;  was  chiefly  desirous  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace ; 
of  rousing  his  people  from  the  letharg\,c  indolence  under 
which  they  had  so  long  laboured ;  of  propagating  a  spirit 
of  industry,  and  encouraging  n^anufactures  and  commerce. 
His  ablest  and  most  confidential  adviser  in  these  projected 
improvements,  was  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  a  gentleman  of 
Irish  extraction,  respected  for  political  ability,  and  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  London.  This  minister  bestowed  great  pains  in  Friendly 
learning  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  manufactures  and  ^^]|^'' 
merchandise  which  had  so  much  aggrandized  England ; 
and  communicating  his  various  observations  to  his 
master,  convinced  the  monarch  that,  commercially  and 
politically,  an  amicable  intercourse  with  Britain  was, 
and  would  be,  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
Spain.  These  were  sentiments  which  the  catholic  king 
continued  to  cherish ;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out,  the 
French  ministers  professed  to  Ferdinand  a  desire  of  an 
accommodation,  but  insisted  that  a  suspension  of  arms  in 
America  should  be  a  preliminary.  The  Spanish  king  ap- 
peared not  averse  to  the  office  of  mediator ;  but  the  Bri- 
tish minister  stated,  that,  however  willing  his  majesty 
might  be  to  accept  of  Spain  as  an  umpire,  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  proposed  preliminary,  without  hazarding  the 
whole  British  interests  in  America.  Wall,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  between  the  two 
powers,  seconded  these  arguments,  and  Spain*  resolved  to 
observe  a  strict  impartiality  in  the  contest. 

With  other  powers  the  negotiations  of  France  were 
more  successful.  Overtures  were  made  to  German  princes 
for  succours,  which  implied  an  intention  of  attacking  the 
electoral  dominions  of  the  king  of  England.  Hanover  had 
evidently  no  concern  in  the  disputes  between  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  and  was,  respecting  France,  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute neutrality.  The  design  of  invading  that  country 
was  obviously  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
The  French,  however,  knowing  the  predilection  -of 
Vol.  L  S 
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CHAP.  George  for  his  native  dominions,  thought  that,  to  protect 
^_      them,  he  would  make  great  sacrifices  of  the  British  claims 
i-'ss      in  America.     Aware  of  their  designs,  his  Britannic  ma^ 
.Subadiary  jesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas* 
ir«fttie^      ^^^^  j.^^  ^^^  employment  of  eight  thousand  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  king  whenever  they  might  be  wanted*    An 
alliance  was  also   concluded  with   Elizabeth  empress  of 
Russia,  by  which  she  was  to  hold  iifty-five  thousand  men 
in  readiness  for  the  service  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
1756.  Whjen  these  treaties  came  before  parliament,  they  un- 

in*pariia-     derwent  a  very  able  discussion.     The  parties  in  parlia^ 
■ttcnt.         ment  were  at  this  time  three :  the  first  consisted  of  the 
Newcastle  interest ;  the  second  was  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ' 
with  powerful  connexions,  which  were  formed  and  com^ 
bined  by  the  solid  and  masculine  ability  of  that  statesman; 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  third  was  led  by   Mr.   Pitt,,  who  rested  for  sup- 
port on  superior  genius,    splendid  eloquence,  a  bold  and 
intrepid  spirit,  and  the  exalted  character  and  extensive  po^ 
pularity  which  these  qualities  commanded.  Ever  since  the 
final  downfal  of  the  pretender's  hopes,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Jacobites,  the  chief  ofiices  of  government  had 
been  bestowed  less  exclusively  upon  whigs,  than  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.     Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.   Fox  had  bjeen  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Pitt  paymaster  general  of  the  forces,  and  Mr. 
'       Legge,  Mr.  Pitt's  friend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
so  that  the  whig  connexion,   though  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle was  prime  minister,  did  not  monopolize  administration, 
•    and  the  other  servants  of  his  majesty  did  not  always  coin- 
cide in  his  grace's  political  measures.     The  treaty  with 
Russia  was  very  severely  censured  by  Pitt  and-  Legge,  as 
producing  an  enormous  expense,  from  which  Britain  could 
derive  no  benefit,  since  the  efforts  of  Russia  could  not  be 
'  employed  against  the  French  in  North  America,  where 
only  they  were  invading  our  rights  and  possessions.^  The 
Newcastle  party,  however,   argued,  that  this  danger  of 
Hanover  was  incurred  from  her  connexion  with  Britain, 
without  any  act  of  her  own;  and  that  it  was  therefore 

k  There  Js  a  very  animated  description  of  this  debate  in  a  letter  from  loud 
Orford.  See  Horace  VValpole  to  general  Conway,  dated  November  15,  1755. 
Orl'ord's  Works. 
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equitable  and  just  that  Britain  should  contribute  towards    CHAP. 
her  defence.     Oil  this  ground,  the  treaty  was  approved  by       *    / 
a  great  msyority,  and  Legge  and  Pitt  resigned  their  offices.      ^^g^ 
.Vigorous   preparations   were   now  making  for  war.     In 
France,  several  bodies  of  troops  moved  towards  the  nor-  - 
thern   coasta,   and   excited  in    England  an  alarm   of  an 
intended  invasion.     Ere  long  it  appeared,  that  the  sole 
design  of  France  was  to  divert  our  attention,  while  she 
meditated  a  blow  in  another  quarter. 

The  French  had  prepared  an  armament  in  the  Medi-  ExpeditiQa 
terranean  :  at  Toulon,  twelve  ships  of  the  line  were  ready  .Lli^^S^. 
in  April  1756,  and  conveyed  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  ^»f^^ 
men  to  Minorca.  Landing  there,  they  invested  fort  St, 
Philip  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  ministers  and  consuls 
of  England,  residing  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  repeatedly 
sent  intelligence  to  government  of  the  armament  preparing^ 
and  that  they  apprehended  Minorca  to  be  its  object.  In 
this  opinion  they  were  confirmed,  by  certain  information 
that  the  fleet  was  victualled  with  only  two  months  provi* 
sion,  and  consequently  could  not  be  designed  for  America, 
or  any  distant  expedition.  General  Blakeney,  governor  of 
Minorca,  under  the  same  conviction,  repea«^»dly  represented 
to  the  British  ministers,  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  of 
St.  Philip,  which  w^s  the  chief  fortress  of  the  island.  No 
steps,  however,  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  general,  until 
the  French  were  about  to  invade  Minorca.  Convinced  at 
length  of  the  danger,  ministry  attempted  measures  of  de- 
fence; which  were  neither  effectual  in  force,  nor  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  in  the  commander  who  was  intrusted. 
The  French  fleet  now  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line, 
Well  equipped  and  manned.  Ten  only  were  despatched  Byngwat 
from  Britain,  and  under  the  conduct  of  admiral  Byng,  who 
had  never  acquired  a  character  suflicient  to  justify  so  im- 
portant a  trust.  On  the  7th  of  April  they  sailed  from 
Spithead  for  Gibraltar.  The  admiral,  being  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  French  fleet  had  passed  the  Streights^ 
learned  at  Gibraltar  that  the  enemy  had  actually  descended 
upon  Minorca.  He  wrote  to  the  admiralty,  that  if  he  had 
been  sent  in  time,  he  could  have  prevented  the  French 
from  effecting  a  landing.  He  complained  that  there  were 
BO  magazines  in^  Gibraltar  for  supplying  his  squadron  with 
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CHAP,  necessaries;  that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and  store 
^^■^  houses,  were  entirely  decayed,  so  that  he  wotdd  have  the 
1756.  greatest  difficulty  in  repairing  his  ships ;  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  attempt  the  relief  of  St*  Philip,  as  it  could  not 
be  saved  but  by  a  land  force  strong  enough  to  raise  the 
^iege ;  and  that  a  small  reinforcement  would  only  increase 
the.  number  of  men  who  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  letter,  implying  a  charge  of  culpable  negli- 
gence against  administration,  and  also  anticipating  the 
miscarriage  of  his  enterprise,  was  ver}^  unpleastng  at  hont&e, 
and  rendered  Byng  odious  to  government. 

THE  admiral,  reinforced  by  a  squadron  under  Mr. 
Edgecumbe,  left  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May.^  Arriving 
off  Minorca,  he  attempted  to  send  intelligence  to  general 
Blakeney.  The  French  fleet  now  appearing,  he  formed 
his  line  of  battle.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  adyanced  in 
order,  but  tacked  about  to  gain  the  weather  gage.  The 
next  morning  both  advanced  to  the  conflict.  Rear-admi- 
ral West,  second  in  command,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  force  as  soon  to  drive  them  out  of  their  line ;  but  h^ 
declines  an  was  not  supported  by  admiral  Byng's  division.  The  admi- 
mlS^fwitb  '*^  though  his  own  ship  had  90  guns,  and  was  well 
the  French  manned  and  equipped,  kept  aloof.  His  captain  exhorted 
him  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy ;  but  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who, 
in  the  preceding  war,  by  pushing  too  far  forward,  had 
broken  the  line,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
Such  precipitation  Byng  was  determined  to  avoid;  and, 
indeed,  so  resolutely  did  he  adhere  to  his  cautious  plan, 
that  he  really  did  not  engage.  The  French  admiral,  not 
wishing  to  compel  a  closer  fight,  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Byng's  avoidance  of  rashness,  and  retreated.  Calling  a 
council  of  war,  Byng  stated  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men ;  with  his 
opinion,  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  impracticable,  and 
that  it  was  safest  to  retire  to  Gibraltar.  The  council  having 
concurred  in  these  sentiments,  he  accordingly  did  retreat 
to  Gibraltar;  and  Minorca  thus  deserted,  after  a  very- 
gallant  defence  of  nine  weeks  by  general  Blakeney  ^nd  his 

1  See  Smollett/ vol.  lii.  p.  2^0. 
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valiant  band,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ei^emy.    The  admi*    CHAP. 
ralty,  informed  of  this  conduct,  was  extremely  enraged  ^^^.J^^j 
against  83^^.     How,  they  asked,  could  he  ascertain  the      175^ 
impracticability  of  defending  Minorca,  without  trying  the 
experiment  ?  Was  the  impression  made  by  West,  a  proof 
of  the  inferiority  of  our  naval  force  i  Had  not  the  English 
generally  prospered  from  adventurous  boldness  ?   Where 
was  the  danger  of  seconding,  instead  of  abandoning,  the 
other  division,  when  it  had  broken  the  enemy^s  line  ?  Was 
it  by  such  avoidance  of  contest,  that  England  had  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  naval  glory  i    These  sentiments  ex* 
tended  from  the  admiralty  over  the  whole  nation.    A  vio-  pppulsrin-' 
lent  popular  rage  arose  against  Byng.     This  predominant    **^    ** 

I  passion,  said  by  the  historians  of  the  time"*  to  have  been 
cherished  by  ministers,  in  order  to  divert  the  public  atten« 
tion  from  their  own  supineness,  naturally  overlooked  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Presuming  him  guilty,  without 
ascertaining  the  grounds  of  the  alleged  guilt,  the  nation, 
by  anticipating,  perhaps  in  a  certain  degree  produced,  the 
sentence  which  he  afterwards  underwent,  Byng,  having 
been  superseded,  was  brought  home  under  arrest,  and  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  Greenwich  hospital.  He  was  Byng trie4« 
tried  for  cowardice,  treachery,  and  not  having  done  his 
utmost.  Acquitted  of  the  two  first  charges,  he  was  con- 
demned on  the  last.  Great  intercessions  were  made  in  his 
favour,  and  even  by  the  court  which  sentenced  him,  to 
procure  the  royal  mercy.  The  applications,  however,  were 
unsuccessful ;  though  respited  for  a  time,  he  was  shot  on  rndtste- 
the  14th  of  April  1757.  Many,  who  did  not  pretend  to  *" 
vindicate  Byng  from  the  charge  of  misconduct,  considered 
his  fall  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  numerous,  but  now  feeble  junto, 
which  supported  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle* 
Indeed  it  is  evident,  that,  whether  Byng's  conduct,  (if  he 

\  had  a  suflBicient  force)  arose  from  timidity,  professional 
ignorance,  or  gross  error  of  judgment,  it  was  such  as 
demonstrated  him  unfit  for  the  office  with  which  he  was 

i  intrusted,  and  consequently  was  disgraceful  to  those  minis^ 
ters  who  had  selected  him  for  that  employment.      As  he 

i       never  had  established  a  high  character  as  a  naval  com- 
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tHKP.    mander,  and  there  were  other  oficers  who  bad  attained 
^'      ,  emineDt  diBtmction,  it  was  alleged  that  the  choke  of  Byng 


1^5^,  arose  from  political  conexion,  and  not  from  personal  cha- 
racter. His  tri^  and  execution,  however,^  if  they  for  a 
time  diverted  the  public  attention,  did  not  continue  to 
abstract  it  from  the  conduct  of  administration. 

Negotiations  had  still  been  going  on  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles ;  but  the  king  of  Eng* 
land,  from  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  considering  France  as 
Deei^.  determined  to  reject  all  amicable  overtures,  declared  war 
in  May  1756,  and  published  a  manifesto  stating  the  ground 
both' of  its  justice  and  necessity.  In  the  following  mondi^ 
war  was  declared  by  France  against  Britain. 
Campaign  The  transactions  in  America  in  the  campaign  1756, 

rtia.'^''  were  neither  advantageous  nor  honourable  to  England* 
The  British  plan  was,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  in 
order  to  cut  oiF  the  communicalion  between  Canada  and 
Ontario;  to  reduce  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  that 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  might  be  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  invasion,  and  Great  Britain  might  become  master 
of  lake  Champlain ;  to  detach  a  body  of  troops,  by  the 
river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Canada  ;  and  to 
besiege  fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  fortresses  on  the  Ohio**^ 
The  preparations,  however,  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  such  numerous  and  extensive  objects.  There  was  great 
tardiness  in  despatching  troops  from  England.  The  earl 
of  Loudon,  appointed  commander  in  chief,  arrived^  so  late 
with  his  armament,  that  it  was  useless  for  the  whole  year. 
Thus  the  enemy  were  enabled,  not  only  to  be  better  pro- 
vided against  future  attacks,  but  even  then  to  act  on  the 
oiFensive.  The  French  and  Indians  continued  to  molest 
the  British  settlements  with  impunity.  Encouraged  by 
the  inactivity  of  the  English  forces,  they  attacked  th« 
fortress  of  Oswego,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it, 
though  strongly  garrisoned.  The  earl  of  Loudon,  finding 
himself  unable  to  act  offensively  that  year,  employed  hia 
time  in  preparations  for  beginning  the  follow^ing  campaign 
early,  and  with  great  force.  No  action  of  importance 
distinguished  the  naval  history  of  this  year.  Single  British 

n  See  Smollett,  vol.  iU.  p.  2M. 
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ships  to6k  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war  belonging^  to  the    CHAP. 
coeiny,  but  the  fleets  were  not  engaged  after  our  retreat  ^^^.^..^^ 
from  Minorca. .   The   most  important  acquisitions  to  this      ^j^^ 
obuntry  were  attained  through  privateers,  which  consider- 
ably distressed  the  enemy^s  trade. 

In  the  hostilities  between  Britain  and  France,  other  Affairs  on. 
countries  now  became  involved.  His  Britannic  majesty  nJi^*^***^" 
hsd,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  and  to  employ 
a  great  portion  of  the  French  forces.  Circumstances, 
however,  speedily  gave  a  total  change  to  this  system  of 
alliance,  and  effected  a  confederacy  between  the  king  of 
Britain  and  the  Prussian  Frederic,  who  was  the  opponent 
of  Russia.  These  engagements,  and  their  objects,  neces- 
sarily demand  a  short  review  of  the  progress  and  state  of 
the  Prussian  power  under  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
then  held  the  sovereignty. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Brandenburgh  was  a  prin- 
cipality of  litde  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe* 
Towards  its  close,  its  sovereign  became  an  elector ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  king.  Frederic  Fredem 
William,  the  second  monarch  of  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  J^®^  °*' 
bcrease  the  power  and  importance  of  his  kingdom,  devo- 
ted his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  his  army.  He 
established  a  n^ilitary  force,  much  superior  to  any  that' 
had  been  on  foot  under  his  predecessors ;  and  formed  an 
army,  with  the  most  perfect  discipline,  according  to  the 
existing  rules  of  tactics,  but  far  inferior  in  number  and 
strength  to  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  potentates* 
Indeed,  his  dominions  could  not  supply,  much  less  main- 
tain^ a  very  powerful  army.  His  soil  was  unfruitful,  his 
population  was  scanty,  his  people  were  'poor,  and  his 
revenue  was  inconsiderable.  Tbese  were  the  narrow 
resources  which,  on  the  death  of  Frederic  William,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  and  successor^  Frederic  II* 
But  Frederic  had  in  his  genius  and  spirit  resources  which 
supplied  the  political  and  physical  wants  of  his  kingdom : 
he  was  a  man  born  to  render  a  small  state  great. 

The. house  of  Brandenburgh  had  ancient  claims  to 
the  two  principalities  of  Silesia,  almost  as  great  in  extenty 
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CHAP,    and  fully  equal>  in  value,  to   half  its  dominions.     The 
^^^m^^s^^  claim  was  itself  intricate*     Austria  asserted  with  truth, 
1756.      ^^^^  Brandenburgh  had  yielded  Silesia  for  an  equivalent ; 
but  Frederic  denied  that  his  predecessor  possessed   the 
power  of  ceding  that  territory ;  alleging  besides,  that  n6 
equivalent  had  been  received;  and  that  the  consideration 
given,   wa^   totally  inadequate.      As   Austria   altogether 
'  reprobated  this  construction  of  the  treaty,   Frederic  had, 

on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  invaded  Silesia  j 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  then  engaged  with  so 
many  enemies,  and  unable  to  defend  Silesia  effectually, 
had  ceded  it  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  to  the 
Prussian  king.  Hostilities  being  again  renewed  between 
Maria  Teresa  and  Frederic,  a  second  peace  was  concluded 
at  Dresden  in  1745 y  in  which  the  king  of  Prussia  dictated 
the  terms,  and  Silesia  was  renounced  more  solemnly  than 
before.  The  empress  queen,**  considering  the  valuable 
province  of  Silesia  as  not  restored  by  her  justice,  but 
extorted  from  her  weakness,  had  scarcely  settled  this 
peace,  before  she  began  to  project  schemes  for  its  recov- 
ery. In  1 746,  she  formed  with  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
a  treaty  which  was  ostensively  defensive^  but  really  offen- 
sive. By  a  secret  article  it  was  provided,  that  if  his 
Prussian  majesty  should  attack  the  empress  queen,  the 
empress  o(  Russia,  or  the  republic  of  Poland,  the  aggres-, 
sion  should  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Dresden ;  the  right  of  the  empress  queen  to  Silesia,  ceded 
by  that  treaty,  should  revive ;  and  the  contracting  parties 
should  mutually  furnish  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to 
reinvest  the  empress  queen  with  that  duchy.  Poland, 
without  actually  signing  this  treaty,  was  understood  to 
accede  to  its  conditions. 
Maria  Te-  Aftkr  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  empress 
Austria,  queen  had  devote*d  great  attention  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  her  country,  especially  to  the  increase  of  her 
military  strength.  This  engine  of  power  she  promoted 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  officers,  liberal  encouragement  to 
her  troops,  and,  above  all,  by  her  rare  and  happy  talents 
of  exciting  in  those   who  approached  her  person,   zeal, 

p  Francis  Slcplienj  her  busbaad,  had  been  then  just  ohoseu  emperor. 
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emulatjon,  exertion,  and  a  resolution  to  encounter  every   CHAP. 
risk  in  order  to  obtain  her   favour,^     She  rendered  her 


army  much  jmore  perfect  and  formidable  than  any  force  ^^^g 
had  before  been  under  the  house  of  Austria :  and  while 
thus  making  preparations  at  home,  she  was  not  idle 
abroad,  she  employed  her  utmost  efforts  to  embroil  the 
king  of  Prussia  with  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  and  made 
rapid  though  secret  progress  in  her  undertaking.  The 
politics  of  Maria  Teresa  were  at  this  time  chiefly  directed 
by  count  Kaunitz,  who  for  so  many  year^  served  the 
house  of  Austria  with  distinguished  zeal  and  ability. 
Kaunitz,  anxious  to  gratify  his  mistress  by  the  recovery  Kaunits. 
of  Silesia,  was  aware  that  the  loss  of  that  province,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  Frederic, -had  been  materially  pro- 
moted by  the  war  between  Austria  and  France.  While 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Berlin  continued  connected, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  empress  queen  to  execute 
her  designs  of  humbling  Frederic  and  exalting  herself. 
Investigating  the  history  and  interests  of  Austria,  Kaunitz 
saw  that  her  dissensions-  with  France,  her  most  powerful 
neighbour,  had  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  ambition.  He  knew  also,  that  the  house  of 
Austria  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  on  the  continent  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  France,  The  French  and  Austrian 
sovereigns  had  been  rivals  from  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  Kaunitz  projected  a  sacrifice  of  ancient 
rivalry  to  present  interest,  by  effecting  an  alliance  witK 
France.  Having  impressed  on  the  empress  queen  the 
justness  and  force  of  his  views,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Versailles.  Qualified  by  the  depth  of  his 
genius  for  conducting  any  great  or  difficult  business,  he 
was  by,  other  qualities  as  well  as  his  ministerial  talents 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  acquire  ascendency  at  the  court  of 
Prance.  Versatile,  capable  of  accommodatiag  himself  to 
any  characters  or  humours  which  it  suited'  his  purpose  to 
conciliate,  he  greatly  resembled  a  French  courtier.  In 
his  taste  and  manners  as  trifling,  as  he  was  in  his  under- 
standing and  political  views  profound,  he  could  match  a 
](«'r(:achman  in  either  his  frivolity  or  strength.      Having 
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ixu^  established  his  inSuetice  at  VersaHtes^  he  en^Ioyed  it  lA 
promctting  his  grand  project  of  confederacy.  He  tepre'- 
sented  to  the  French  ministers,  ^^  ths^  the  time  was  now 
*^  cotne^  wheb  the  Frehch  ought  to  emancipate  themselves 
^^  from  the  influence  of  the  kings  of  Prussia. tad  Sardinia, 
^'  and  a  number  of  petty  princes-,  who  studiously  sowed 
^^  dissensioB  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  in  order 
^^  to  benefit  themselves*  Excited  by  theit  artifices,  the 
*^  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  were  continually  con* 
*^  triving  schemes  hostile  to  each  other,  and  hurtful  to 
^^  both;  whereas,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  just  policy, 
*^  they  ought  rather  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  public  oon- 
*^  duct,  as  would  remove  every  ground  of  difference  or 
^^  jealousy,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  solid  and  perma* 
"  nent  peace.'"*  The  novelty  of  this  plan  of  politics  at 
first  appeared  extravagant  to  the  court  of  Prance,  which 
had  been  long  ajccustomed  to  consider  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon  as  rivals ;  but,  on  maturely  weighing 
the  propositions,  they  became  more  disposed  for  their 
reception.  Besides  the  many  continental  advantages 
%rhich  Kaunitz  from  time  to  time  stated  as  about  to 
accrue  from  this  plan,  they  would  be  able,  by  amity  with 
Austria,  to  direct  the  principal  part  of  their  force  against 
Britain* 

Meanwhilc,  France   urged   the   king  of  Prussia  to 
assist  her  in   invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover.     King 
George  applied  to  the  empress  queen  to  send  to  the  Low 
Countries  a  *  certain  number  of  men  stipulated  by  treaty, 
which  she  declared  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  spare  for 
that  purpose,  as  she  was  apprehensive  of  the  designs  of 
Alliance      the  king  of  Prussia.      Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  elec* 
BritainaDd  to^^^te,  our  king  proposed  to  Prussia  a  treaty  for  preser- 
Prunia:     viiYg   the  tranquillity  •  of  Germany.        Frederic  thought 
this  proposition   more   advisable    than  a  renewal  of  the 
alliance  with  France  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  expi* 
ration.         A  treaty  was   accordingly  concluded  between 
Britain   and   Prussia  on  the  16th  of  January,  1756,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves'  not  to  suf- 
fer foreign  troops  of  any  nation  to  enter  or  pass  through 
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Germanjr,  b»t  to  semxre  the  empire  filrom  the  c«l«mitt€a  <tf  ;OHiJ^ 
war,  and  to  maiiitaiD  its  fuadanciital  laws  and  conttitu*       V^ 
tioos*     The  court  pf  France  appeared  to  believe  that  the     ^^^ 
kiag  of  Ppusftia  was  a  subordinate,  prince  who  was  bound 
10  execute  the  mandates  of  Versailles.   Informed  of  Fre« 
deric's  treaty  with  England,  the  French  courtiers  and 
ministers  were  so  arrogant  and  insolent,  as  to  charge 
him  with  defection  from  his  ancient  protector/ 

Kaukits  saw  that  this  was  the  time  for  obtaining  the  between 
deskred  alliance  with  France,  and  accordingly  the  treaty  J^j^ 
was  conduded  on  the  9th  oJF  May  1756.      This  famous  tri«. 
confederacy,  announced  as  the  union  of  the  great  powers, 
contained  a  mutual  promise  between  the  contracting  par* 
ties,  of  reciprocally  assisting  each  other  with  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  in  case  either  of  them  should  be  attacked. 
The  czarina,  being  applied  to  by  the  now  allied  powers, 
readify  acceded  to  a  confederation  calculated  to  promote 
the  projects  formed  between  her  and  Maria  Teresa  in 
'  1746.     As  the  depression  of  the  power  of  England  was 
the  object  which  France  sought   by  her  encroachments 
in  North   America,  and  the  cause  of  the   war  between 
these  two  nations,  so  the  depression  of  Prussia  was  the 
object  that  Austria  sought  through    her  alliances  with 
the  other  great  empires,  which  involved  in  war  the  whole    ^ 
continent  of  Europe.       The  elector  of  Saxony,   (king  of 
Poland,)  though  he  professed  neutrality,  really  joined  in 
the  designs  against  Prussia.    Frederic,  one  part  of  whose 
policy  it  was  to  keep  in  pay  spies  at  every  court  whose 
designs  it  imported  him  to  know,  was  accurately  inform-* 
ed,  not  only  of  the  objects,  but  the  plans  of  the  allied       < 
potentates,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defending 
himsdf  and  his  kingdom. 

Maria  Teresa  collected  magazines,  and  assembled 
two  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  king  of 
Poland,  under  pretence  of  exercising  his  soldiers,  drew  . 
together  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  occupied  the  strong 
post  of  Pima  in  Saxony.  The  Russians  formed  a  camp 
of  fifty  diousand  men  in  Livonia.  Perceiving  these  hos- 
tile preparations,  Frederic  demanded  categorically  of  the 
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CH^F,    empress  queen,  whether  &he  meaint  to  keep  or  to^vidbll^ 
^'       the  peace*      If  she  meant  the  former,  nothing  would  aa- 


irs6  ^^fy  ^'"^9  ^^^  ^  clear,  formal,  and  poritive  ^issurane^, 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  attacking  him  either  diis 
year  or  the  next.  "  He  declared  that  he  should  deem  an 
ambiguous  answer  a  denunciation  of  war,  and  attested 
heaven  that  the  empress  alone  would,  in  that  event,  be 
responsible  for  the  blood  spilt  and  all  the  dismal  conse« 
quences.  To  this  demand,  requiring  so  short  and  direct 
an  answer,  a  long,  indirect,  and  evasive  reply  was  return** 
ed  by  Kaunitz.  The  evident  intention  was,  to  compel 
Frederic  to  commence  h)[>stilities.^  Seeing  war  unavoid- 
able, the  Prussian  hero  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  f 
but,  before  he  proceeded,  intimated  to  Maria  Teresa^ 
that  he  considered  Kaunitz's  answer  as  a  declaration  o£ 
war. 
y¥of»':.ic  To  cover  Brandenburg,  and  carry  the  war  into  Bohe- 

yaxr.i.y.  vn^i^n  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  command  of  Saxony  j 
because,  unless  he  became  master  of  that  electorate,  its 
sovereign  might  .intercept  the  free  navigation  of  the  filbe, 
cut  off  his  intercourse  with  his  own  dominions,  and  dis- 
comfit his  expedition.  Frederic,  accordingly,  in  August, 
entered  upper  Saxony,  and  took  possession  of  Dresden  the 
capital.  He  had  already,  through  his  spies,^  procured 
copies  of  the  i^egotiations  between  the  king  of  Poland  and 
the  two  Imperial  powers  ;  but,  wishing  to  manifest  their 
designs  to  the  world,  and  aware  that  they  would  declare* 
the  alleged  papers  to  be  forgeries,  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  find  the  originals.  For  that  purpose,  he  care-^ 
fully  ransacked  the  Saxon  archives,  and  at  length  found' 
the  desired  documents.^  Having  thus  procured  the  most* 
authentic  evidence  of  the  intended  partition  of  his  domin- 
ions, Frederic  published  them  to  the  world,  to  expose  thd. 
designs  of  his  enemies,  and  justify  his  own  conduct.  Tive 
Saxon  army  being  so  strongly  posted  at  Pima  that  Fred-» 

eric  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  their  lines,  he 

« 

,  n  See  Gillies'a  Frederic,  ]>.  216. 
vlt  was  here  that  j'rederic  found  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Peters- 
*ttr^h,  which  lh«ve  already  mentioned  «s  concluded  hetween  Austria  and  Russhi 
apunst  Prussia,  soon  after  the  peace  of  l>resden  ;  with  a  reference  to  a  partition 
treaty  made  between  the  powers  before  that  peace  ;  which  treaty  of  Peter*: 
Wrgh«-«s  in.efiect  aceeded  to  by  the  kmgof  P»laud.    ,         «.     . 
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Mocked  diem  up  with  one  division  of  his  army,  aAd  with 
another  marched  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  relief  under  general  Braun.  He  attacked  ^i^st^ 
them  on  the  first  of  October,  though  gready  superior  in 
annfber,  at  Lowositz  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and, 
eompletety  defeating  them,  forced  them  to  abandon  all 
/-hopes  of  succouring  the  Saxons*  Frederic,  with  his  vic-i? 
torious  troops,  returned  to  the  blockade  of  Pima.  The 
Saxons,  being  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
now  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  assistance,  resolved  to  attempt 
Aeir  escape;  bui^  in  making  the  experiment,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussians,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
force  their  way  through  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  Having  thus  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
for  this  compaign,  and  the  season  being  far  advanced, 
Frederic  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  people  were  very  much  dissatis-  DiscAn. 
fied  with  the  campaign  1756.  The  loss  of  Minorca,  Britai*^ 
followed  by  the  inactivity  in  America,  excited  general 
indignation.  Addresses,  praying  a  strict  inquir}'^  into  the 
causes  ot  our  misfortunes,  were  presented  to  parliament 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ministers  were  loudly 
accused,  as  being,  by  their  incapacity  and  disunion,  the 
source  of  our  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  was  certain  that 
great  discord  prevailed  in  the  cabinet.  Though  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Fox's  abilities,  he  by  no  means  regarded  him  with 
Qonfidence  and  favour*  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,'  far 
from  approving  the  particular  measures,  and  farther  still 
the  general  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  disdained  to  con- 
tinue the  tool  of  so  feeble  a  junto,  and  resigned  his  em- 
ployment. The  public  loudly  called  for  sacrificing  an 
inefficient  combination  to  the  highest  individual  genius, 
and  fc^  bringing  Mr.  Pitt,  into  office.  The  duke  of  New- 
casde  resigned.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  November  1756,  was  Mr.  Pitt 
appointed  principal  secretary  of  state ;  Mr.  Legge,  chan-  ^Ser. 
celior  of  ^e  exchequer;  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.^ 

His    majesty,    desirous   of  making    great    efforts   in  ParHa^ 
Germany^  in  his  speech  to  the  house  took  notice  of  the  °*^' 
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t^IAP.    Unbatural  union  between  France  and  Austria,  wKieh  he 
^'        considered  as  threatening  the  subversion  of  the  empire. 


1756  ^^^  ^^^  destruction  of  the  protestant  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  called  on  parliament  to  enable  him  to  Use 
effectual  efforts  against  such  pernicious  designs.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  message  to  the  house,  of  which 
the.  substance  was,  ^^  that,  as  the  formidable  preparations 
**  and  vindictive  designs  of  France  were  evidently  bent 
**  against  his  majesty's  electoral  dominions,  and  the  terrko- 
^^  ries  of  his  good  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  con- 
*^  fided  in  the  zeal  and  affection  of  his  faithful  commons,  to 
*^  assist  him  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of  obser- 
**  vation  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence  of  the  same,  and 
^^  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  Prussian 
"  majesty,  for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  the  support  of 
"  their  common  interests."  In  the  house  of  commons,  when 
this  message  was  discussed,  strong  objections  were  made 
to  an  interference  in  continental,  politics.  It  was  asserted, 
that  it  was  neither  the  duty  nor  interest  of  England,  to 
exhaust  its  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  Hanover; 
and  that  Austria  herself,  notwithstanding  her  recent  alli- 
ance with  France,  would  not  suffer  that  power  to  acquire 
a  permanent  footing  in  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  viewing  the 
course  of  French  policy,  showed  that  the  main  object  of 
Trance  had  long  been  the  depression  of  England.  Per- 
ceiving distant  as  well  as  immediate  consequences,  he  con- 
tended that  continental  acquisitions,  by  increasing  her  power 
and  revenue,  would  ultimately  render  her  more  dangerous 
to  this  country.  He  had  disapproved  of  various  treaties 
and  subsidies  that  had  been  formed  and  granted  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  on  account  of  Hanover  solely,  and  without  any 
advantage  to  Great  Britain ;  but  the  treaty  with  the  kitig 
of  Prussia  had  for  its  object  the  balance  of  power,  now  en- 
dangered by  the  confederacy  between  France  and  the  two 
empresses.  Adherence  to  it  was  afosolutdy  necessary  for 
the  security  of  England.  Hanover  was  endangered,  on 
account  of  Britain ;  it  was  therefore  just  that  from  Britain 
9he  should  receive  protection.  Besides  by  emptying  the 
forces  of  France  in  Europe,  we  weakened  her  exertions  in 
America.  Such  .was  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Pitt 
supported  the  request  of  the  n»essage ;  it  was  ret^eived  by 


ike  ma^fority  of  the  hoxise  with  gfeat  appmfar^tioti,  Wt    CRAP. 
sUitaM'e  supplies  were  voted.  ^^^.^^^^^^ 

Tho0gh  parliament  had  shown  itself  eager  for  the  1757. 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  had  in  its  votes  f^""2!! 
made  very  liberal  provisions  for  the  year ;  yet  there  was  inet 
still  a  want  of  harmony  in  his  majesty's  councils*  The 
whig  confederacy  sought  an  exclusive  direction  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  sacrifice 
his  own  opinions  and  measures  to  those  of  the  party. 
The  Newcastle  combination  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
king,  and  willing  to  go  the  greatest  lengths  in  gratifying 
his  electoral  partialities.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  principles  and 
system  of  continental  interference,  considered  the  dignity 
and  interest  of  the  British  crown  and  nation,"^  and  not  the 
prepossessions  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.*  He  did  not  at 
that  time  conceive  that  so  great  a  force  was  necessary  to 
act  in  Germany,  as  the  king  and  the  Newcastle  interest 
thought  requisite.  Being  inflexible  on  this  subject,  he  Mr.  Fitt 
and  his  friend  and  supporter  Mr.  Legge,  were  dismissed 
/rom  their  offices.  During  several  months  there  was  no 
regular  administration.  A  coalition  was  proposed  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  Newcastle  party;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  it  would  be  evidently  ineffectual. 
The  Newcastle  adherents  saw,  that  they  could  now  only 
possess  a  share  of  the  government,  by  suffering  the  cnief 
direction  of  affairs  to  be  vested  in  superior  ability.  Num- 
berless addresses  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  beseeching 
him  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt.  Party  spirit  appeared  extin- 
guished; all  voices,  without  one  dissonant  murmur,  were 
united  in  his  praise.  Mr.  Fox,  in  this  state  of  circum- 
stances, knowing  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  contend  with 
the  general  voice  of  the  people,  which  was  eagerly  and 
loudly  soliciting  the  sovereign  to  place  Pitt  at  the  head  of 
his  councils,  with  much  prudence  and  judgment  advised 
the  king  to  comply  with   the   public   desire.      Mr.   Pitt 

w  Smollettt  vol.  iti.  p.  38S. 

X  This  is  a  difference  very  evirlent  between  the  continental  engagements 
tidTiflifd  by  ^n  Pitt,  and  many  of  those  encoxiraged,  or  at  lea^t  agreed  to,  by 
former  miuisters,  both  of  George  II.  and  his  father.  The  earl  of  Sunderland* 
«r  Robert  Wal pole,  earl  Granville,  and  the  dtike  of  Newcastle,  concluded 
treaties,  the  exolasive  objects  of  which  were,  f*crman  f)olities,  and  the  secnrity 
of  Hanover.  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  though  it  embraced  iianover  in  its  compass,  yet 
k»A  for  its  object  ^e  humiliation  of  France,  and  the  prosperity  of  England. 
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C^AP*.  was  ag^u  made  principal  secretaiy  of  state,  aiftd  now 
^^^^,„^  became  prime,  minister  of  £ngland.  This  appointment 
,75-  of  a  chief  minister,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
isagaioap.  ^ruoswick  administration  of  Britain.  From  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  highest  offices  of  state  had 
.been  uniformly  held  by  members  of  the  whig  party.  Mr. 
Pitt,  a  friend  ,to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
favourable  to  the  genuine  principles  of  original  whigs,  wa3 
not  a  member  of  any  confederacy,  and  owed  bis  promotion 
to  himself  only.  £[e  commanded  party.  His  elevation 
manifested  the  power  which  the  people  never  fail  to  pos- 
sess in  a  free  and  well  constituted  government.  Personally 
disagreeable  to  the  king,  unsupported  by  any  aristocratical 
leoufedcracy,  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people,  in  a  situation  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  be 
the  chiei^  manager  of  British  aifairs.  His  appointment 
was  also  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  war;  as  from  the 
time  that  he  was  firmly  established  in  office,  and  his  plans 
were  put  into  execution,  instead  of  disaster  andrdisgrace, 
auccess  and  glory  followed  the  British  arms. 
^^AmH*  '^    ^^    campaign    175/,  however,   the   wisdom  and 

ca.  energy  of   Mr«  Pitt  were  employed   too  late  to  operate 

effectually.  This  summer,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  instead  of 
attacking  Crown  Point,  as  had  been  expected,  undertook 
an  expedition  to  cape  Breton  against  Louisburg.  Admiral 
Hoibourne  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  9th  of  July,  with  a 
squadron  of  transports  for  conveying  the  troops,  consisting 
of  about  twelve  thousand  men.  Small  vessels,  which  had 
been  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of-  the  enemy  before 
the  armament  sailed,  brought  the  unwelcome  intelligence^ 
that  ten  ^thousand  land  forces,  of  which  six  thousand  were 
regulars,  were  stationed  at  Louisburg;  that  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line  were  moored  in  the  harbour;  and  that 
the  fortress  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and 
military  stores.  Informed  of  these  particulars,  lord  Lou- 
don resolved  to  postpone  the  expedition ;  so  that  in  fact 

/  J  Mr:  Leo^  was  restored  to  his  oflRee  of  chancellor  of  the  excheauer ;  the 
dnlce  of  Newcastle  was  again  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  lord  Anson  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty;  sir  liobert  Menley  was  riiade  keeper  of 
the  gi'cat  si-al,  in  the  room  of  lord  Kardwicke  ;  and  Mr  Fox  was  appointed  to 
the  subordiaate^  but  lacrative  oSce,  of  paymaster  general  of  the  army. 
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nothing  was  tither  effected,  or  even  attempted,  that  year,    CHAP. 
by  the  army  under  his  lordship's  command*  s^^v^ 

While  Loudon  was  absent  at  Halifax,  Montcalm  the  usr. 
French  commander  in  chief,  extended  the  enemy's  posses* 
sions  in  the  back  settlements,  which  it  had  been  their  prin- 
cipal object  to  increase.  Ho  attacked  and  captured  fort 
William  Henry  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  George ; 
and  by  this  accession  to  their  former  advantages,  th« 
French  acquired  the  entire  command  of  the  extensive 
chain  of  lakes  that  connects  the  two  great  rivers  St.  Lau- 
rence and  Mississippi,  and  that  forms  a  grand  line  both  of 
communication  and  division  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  vast  continent^  Thus  in  1757  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  continued  t^ 
decline. 

/Admiral  Holbourn,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line, 
appeared  off  Louisburg ;  and,  being  reinforced  with  four 
more,  attempted  to  draw  the  French  to  battle ;  but  the 
enemy  were  too  cautious  to  venture  an  engagement.  The- 
£nglish  fleet,  after  cruising  in  those  seas  till  the  middle  of 
September,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  wrecked  one 
of  the  ships,  and  damaged  the  greater  nutnber;  and  they 
returned  to  England  in  a  very  shattered  state. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  having  wintered  at  Dresden,  AflTaira^t 
published  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  conduct  and  de-  ^™*^^' 
signs  of  the  Imperial  powers  and  of  Saxony,  and  asserting 
that  he  himself  had  proceeded  on  principles  of  self* 
defence.  Meanwhile  the  combined  powers  were  making 
great  preparations ;  and  France  by  a  subsidy  prevailed 
on  the  Swedes  to  join  in  the  confederacy.  Maria  Teresa 
oxerted  herself  with  great  zeal  and  success;  she  per- 
suaded the  empress  of  Russia,  that  the  invasion  of  Saxony^ 
a  country  guaranteed  by  Elizabeth,  was^an  insult  to  her 
dignity.  Besides  addressing  the  czarina's  pride,  she 
tempted  her  avarice  by  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  of 
crowns,  and  added  considerable  bribes  to  her  ministers. 
With  the  Germanic  body  her  exertions  and  success  wer^ 
similar;  and  it  \vas  proposed,  that  the  electors  of  Bran* 
_  denburg  and  Hanover  should  be  put  to  the  ban  o£  the- 
empire.  The  king  of  Prussia  in  these  circumstances  had 
recourse  to  his  only  powerful  ally  George  IL,   and  pro-» 

Vol.  I.  F 
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CffiAV.  posed  a  plan; of  cooperation  noiore  ektelnsivt  than  the 
»^-^;w^  British  sovereign  deemed  necessary.  Ocorge  confined 
1757,  ^^^  P^^"  ^^  ^^^  defence  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Weser, 
while  Frederic  wished  that  of  the  Rhine  to  be  the  prhi- 
cipal  station,  as,  from  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  river, 
it  Was  much  inerre  tenable  than  the  Weser,  which  was 
fordable  in  many  places.  An  army  of  Germans  in  British 
^!>ay  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  king  George,  and  the  cotti- 
^.perations  tnand  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  July 
of  Com-  1757  hts  royal  highness  took  the  field  on  the  eastern  bahic 
beriand.  ^f  ^j^^  Weser.  The  French  commanded  by  marshal 
d'Estrees,  as  Frederic  had  foreseen,  easily  passed  that 
tiver,  and  proceeded  to  Munster.  On  the  25th  of  July 
they  attacked  the  duke  in  his  intrenchments  kt  Hastenback, 
and  seized  one  of  his  batteries.  The  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick,*  then  6nly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  regained 
the  battery  sWord  in  hand ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
respectable  historian,  "  proved,  in  the  first  exploit^  that 
*'  nature  had  formed  him  for  a  hero."*  At  the  same 
time,  a  Hanovferian  colonel,  with  a  few  battalions,  pene- 
trating through  a  wood,  attacked  the  French  in  -the  rear, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  took  their  cannon  and  colours. 
The  main  body  of  the  ene'my,  however,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  an  eminence  that  commanded  and.  flanked  both 
the  lines  of  the  infantry  and  the  battery  of  the  allks,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  thought  it  impossible  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  posts;  and  commanded  his  forces  to 
retire  towards  Hamalen.  Marshal  d'Estrees  had  formed 
So  very  different  an  opinion  of  the  isfiue  of  the  contest, 
that  he  was  actually  ordering  a  retreat  himself,  when  he 
perceived,  to  his  great  astohishmerit,  the  allied  arrtiy 
withdrawing.*'  The  duke  havin-g  evacuated,  Hamal^ft, 
retreated  to  Nienbergh,  then  to  Verden,  and  at  last  to 
Staden;  and  thtis  abandoned  the  whole  country  to  the 
French,  without  any  farther  contest.  The  duke  of  Rich- 
lieu,  successor  to  d'Estrees,  pursued  his  highness,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  distressing  dilemma :  before  hkn  was 
the  ocean,  op  the  right  the  Elbe,  on  the  left  the  Weser, 
became  deeper  as  it  approached  the  sea;  behind  was  the 

z  Now  <1nke  of  Brunnviek.  ft  See  Gillies's  Frederie^  p.  '^17.     . 

b  (■Tillica's  Frederic,  p.  24r.  ' 


ttneniy.     Nothing  remaiaed,  but  either  to  6ght  their  w^y    CHAI3. 
through  th^  hostile  force,  whi^h  th^y  con&iUered  as  iippos*         '' 
ftibl?,  or  to  surrender  themB.elve^  prisoners  of  war.  Accor-      y^sr, 
dingly,  the  duke  capitulated  ^ith  his  whole  army,  an^ 
concluded    the  noted   conveption   of   Cloister- seven,     iq  Convcn- 
September  1757.     By  this  treaty  the  troops  of  Hesse  and  clowtcr- 
Brun.^wick  were  to  return  to  their  respective  countries ;  »^^«»^- 
the  Hanoveriai^s  were  to  remain  at  Staden,  in  a  district 
assigned  thenX)  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  electorate, 
which    was  occupied  by  the  french.     This  unfortunate 
event  wa^  imputed  to  two  errors ;  one  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  campaign,  in  choosing  a  weak  line  of  defence  on  th^e 
Weser,  instead  of  a  strong  line  on  the  Rhine;  another  in 
the  exe;cution,  by  the  order  fcyr  retreat  when  there  woq  i^ 
probable  chance  pf  victory.     It  was  also  said,  that  if  the 
allied  army,  instead  of  retiring  to  a  narrow  angle,^  had 
proceeded  towards   Prussia,  they  might  have  been  easil]^ 
cohered  by  the  Prussian  forces.     His  royal  highness  hav- 
ing returned  to   England,  and  not   finding  his   conduct 
repeived  with  that  approbation  which  he  expected,  resigne4 
.all  hia  military  employments.     The  kingdom  being  now 
under  the  administration  of  Pitt,  in  order  to  cau^e  a  diy ero- 
sion of  the  French  force  favourable  to  the  allien  in  Gerr 
many^  he  planned  ^  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France ; 
and  a  foripidable  armament  was  equipped  with  surprising 
despatch.^     The   fleet  was    commanded   by  sir   Edwgfd 
H^wke,  and  the  ^rmy  by  sir  John  IVIordaupt. 

On  the  23d  of  Septen^ber,  the  fleet  anchored  qff  th^  Rxpeditioii 
river  Charcnte,  and  took  the  Isle  of  Aix,  with  ii^  garrisoa.-  c^FranM?. 
It  was  proposed  to  attack  Rochfort.  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
was  eager  for  this  measure,  but  sir  John  Mordaunt  deemed 
it  too  dangerous  an  attempt.  After  continuing  ifi  ^hp 
river,  and  reconnoitring  the  coasts  for  many  days,  it  w^a 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war  that  they  should  return  to 
England.     The  nation  was  disappointed,  and  enraged,  at 

e  Tbe  equipment  affords  tax  instonee  of  the  vigorous  boldness  and  degnaiQn 
of  the  minister's  character.  When  he  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and 
tppolnted  the  time  nnd  place  of  its  rendezvous,  lord  Anson  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  it  prepared  so  soon.  "  It  may  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  be  done ; 
and  if  the  ships  are  not  ready  at  the  time  specified,  1  shall  signify  your  lord- 
ship's neglect  to  the  king,  and  impeach  you  in  the  house  of  commons."  This 
inlimation  p^ftdveed  Uie  desired  effect:  the  skips  were  I'eady.  Kelsham'i 
George  II.  p.  428. 
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the  failure  of  this  expedition.  All  were  sensible  that  the 
minister  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  admiral.  The 
blame  was  thrown  upon  the  general.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  acquitted.  His  exculpatory  sentence, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  public  opinion. 

During  these  disasters  of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia 
having  to  contend  against  five  great  powers,  was  in  the 
most  perilmis  circumstances,\which  only  served  to  display 
the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his  genius,  the  wisdom  of  his 
councils,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  disposition.  From 
his  winter  quarters  at  Prague,  he  in  the  beginning  of 
April  toojc  the  field.  Pretending  to  design  only  a  defen- 
sive war,  he  fortified  his  camp  at  Dresden,  and  made  some 
feeble  incursions  into  Bohemia.  The  Austrian  general^ 
conceiving  him  to  intend  nothing  beyond  these  petty  enter- 
prises, wits  lulled  into  security.  Frederic  ordered  his 
troops  to  assemble  by  different  routes  at  Prague  on  the 
5th  of  May,  where  general  Brown  was  posted  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  The  king,  knowing  that  his  enemies 
expected  a  great  reinforcement,  determined  to  bring  them 
to  battle  before  fresh  troops  should  arrive.  He  attacked 
them  without  delay,  forced  their  intrenchments,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.^  The  Austrians  took  refuge  in 
Prague.  Frederic  summoned  that  city  to  surrender ;  but 
marshal  Daun,  hastening  to  its  relief,  encamped  at  Kolin 
upon  the  Elbe.  The  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  June 
1757",  having  attacked  his  intrenchments,  was  repulsed 
and  defeated,  with  great  loss ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  raised  the  siege  of  .Prague.  If  marshal  Daun 
had  been  as  active  in  pursuing,  as  he  was  skilful  in  obtain- 
ing his  victory,  he  might  have  prevented  Frederic  from 
retreating  with  the  remains  of  his  troops.  From  Prague, 
the  king  retired  into  iS^axony.  The  Austrians  recovered 
the  whole  country  of  Bohemia,  and  advanced  in  pursuit 
of  Frederic.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  ravaged  Prussia, 
and  the  Swedes  entered  Pomerania.  To  incroa^e  the 
multiplied  dangers  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  the  convene- 
tion  of  (Cloister-seven  had  deprived  him  of  his  only  ally ; 


»         d  Nineteen  thoamnd  vere  killed,  and  five  thousand  taken  |#isonerB.    Th» 
leea  of  the  eon^uei*Qrs  vas  also  rtry  considerable. 


and  the    French   forces  were   now   at  liberty   to   direct    CHAP, 
against  him  their  whole  efforts.*  This  hero  was  always  more  ^^^.A,^. 
taergetic  and  formidable  than  ever,  after  a  defeat.    Instead      ,757 
of  yielding  to  difficulties,  he  was  the  tnore  strongly  incited    ^ 
to  extraordinary  exertions.      With  a  small  body  of  men  he  He  gsins  a 
marched  against  the  French,  and  the  troops  of  the  Circles,  fjJJ^^^t'''' 
posted  at  Rosbach,  near  Leipsic,  in  Upper  Saxony.     He  Rosbach, 
drew  up  his  forces  (November  5th,  1757)  with  such  skill,  F^^nch^ 
that  he  overcame  a  great  army.     Ten  thousand  of  the 
enemy   were  killed  and   wounded,   and  seven    thousand 
taken  prisoners.      Having  thus  overcome  the  French,  he  Proceeds 
marched  with  the,  utmost  expedition  against  the  Austrian  thc*iUgiri-. 
army,  now  assembled  in  Silesia.     The  Prussians  had  lost  *"'* 
almost  all  the  towns  of  that  country,  and  at  last  Breslaw 
itself,   the    capital.      Frederic   in  the   end  of  November 
arrived  in  Silesia  with  an  army  of  thirty-three  thousand 
men.  He  found  the  Austrians  posted  at  Louther,  being  sixty 
thousand  in  number,  under  marshal  Daun.      By  ^he  mere  »nd  ^aiosA  " 
force  of  military  genius,  he  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory, 
victory,  having  killed  or  taken  twenty-one  thousand  men.^ 
Frederic,  who  knew  how  to  use  as  well  as  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory,  retook    Breslaw,    and    recovered   Silesia.      In    the 
midst  of  such  numerous  and  complicated  operations,  Fred- 
eric's geniu^  exerted  itself  in  policy  as  well  as  in  arms. 
The  Russians  were  so  powerful  in  Prussia,  that  his  troops 
contended  against  them  in  vain.      Frederic,  by  his  emis- 
saries, entertained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Peter  the 
Great,  duke  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  who 
was  well  affected  towards  the  Prussian  king.     The  chan- 
cellor Bestuchew,  prime  minister,  in  order  to  gratify  Peter, 

e  At  this  time' the  king  of  Prussia  thas  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  earl  mareschal :  "  What  say  yoa  of  this  league,  which  has  only  the  mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg  for  its  object  ?  The  great  elector  wouUl  be  surprised  to  see 
liis  great  grandson  at  war  with  the  Russians,  the  Swedes,  the  Austrians,  almost 
all  Iveimiany,  and  a  hundred  thousand  French  auxiliaries.  1  know  not  whe- 
ther it  will  be  disgrace  in  me  to  submit ;  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  glory  jn 
ranqulshing  me.'* 

f  Dr.  UISAb*,  who  displays  great  military  science  in  his  aecoant  of  the  engage- 
ments of  Frederic,  shows,  that  in  this  battle  he  adopted  both  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  Bpamtnondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  He  directed  his  main 
attack  against  one  pai*t  (the  left  wing)  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  by  worsting 
Ihem^  th^ew  the  rest  into  confusion.  One  of  his  evolutions  was  by  maralial  Daun 
mistaken  for  a  retreat?  which  se<ilired  the  victory  to  the  Prussians,  as  a  similar 
misapprehension  ^f  the  enemy  had  done  to  the  Theban  hc-i-o.  GillicVs  Fred- 
eric, p.  162. 
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lilely  soon  to  be  his  master,  gave  orders  to  tV  t^iisskiti 
troops  to  retire  towards  Poland.  Marshal  I^ehwald,  wb6 
had  comuianded  against  the  RusStians^  freed  from  theii^ 
formidable  army,  marched  against  the  Swedes  in  Pomera^- 
nia,  defeatec\  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  that  pi-ovince. 
Frederic,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  reduced 
Leibnitz,  the  only  fort  in  Silesia,  and  so  recovered  from 
the  Austrians  the  whole  of  that  province,  o?i  account  of 
which  they  had  begun  the  war.  Thus  did  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  deserted  by  every  ally,  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  forces,  make  head  against  the  most  for- 
midable combination  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Europe; 
defciU  their  several  armies,  distinguished  for  valour  s^nd 
discipline,  apd  commanded  by  the  most  skilful  genevals  ; 
dispossess  them  of  all  ^h^'ir  acquisitions  |  and,  though 
fighting  against  almost  the  whole  continental  force  of 
Europe,  evince  his  superiority  over  all  his  enemies. 

The  principal  object  of  British  preparations,  and  the 
chief  theatre  of  war,  was  North  Apterica.  The  earl  of 
Loqcjon  being  recalled  after  thti  unsuccessful  campaign  o( 
1757,  the  chief  commapd  devolved  on  general  Abercrom- 
bie.  Nt^xt  in  ciuthority  was  major  geperal  Amherst* 
Admiral  Boscaweft  having  arrived  early  in  the  ye^r,  the 
forces,  includipg  provincials  as  well  ^9  regulars,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  mep.  The  generals  apd 
admiral  concerted  the  plap  of  the  campaign;  tl>e  object^ 
of  which  were,  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  the  c^p- 
tur^  of  Ihe  French  Hue  of  forts.  General  Amherst,  sail- 
ing'with  ten  thousand  men  under  convoy  of  Boscawen's 
fiee,t  to  capfti  Breton,  anchored  on  the  Sid  of  June  in  sigh( 
of  Louisburg  fortress,  which  a  few  days  after  was  regu- 
larly investtxl.  After  standing  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  it 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  27th  of  July.  Qe^ides 
the  conquest  of  the  whok*  island,  six  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates  were  either  taken  or  destroyed  by  th^ 
English. 

General  Abercrombie  himself,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  und*?riook  the  expedition  against  the  forts« 
His  first  attempt  was  against  Ticonderoga,  a  fort  situated 
between  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  w'ith  water,  and  in  front  secured  by  a  morass*    .  It 


wa^  ^efciirf^fd  by  a  breastwork  and  intrencliwient,  atid  gar- 
ri^oDe^  l^  livt  thousand  meti.f    The  badness  of  the  road^ 
bad  preVetrted  the  as-tillery  from  keeping  pace  tvith  the      ^^^ 
ariay,  and  it  was  not  yet  arrived.     Notwithstawdi'Ag  this 
material  want,  the  gt^^eral  determined  to  attack  the  fort ; 
but,  ithough  tfhe  troops  behaved  witli  great  gallantry,  they  BiWaK 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  ;  two  thousand  being  ^^^l  ^"^ 
killed  <>r  taken  prisonei^s,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  was  Uefeatcd. 
coitoparatively  few.     The  general  made  a  hasty  retreat  to 
a  camp  on  tlie  southern  batiks  of  lake  George.      Notwith- 
standing his  loss,  being  still  superior  in  force  to  the  ene- 
my, his  retreat  was  censured  by  military  men  as  precipitate. 
it  was  alleged  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  his  artillery,  and,  being  so  supplied,  to  have  proceeded 
in  his  ofierations  against  the  fort.      Abercrombie  detached  neveKK^* 
a  consfifderali^e  corps  under  colonel  Bradstrcet  against  fort  iure*^f(S!i, 
Frtfiitignac,  skuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Law-  Frontignae 
renoe  from  lake  Ontario-;  and  another  body  of    troops  Queme; 
against   fort   Du  Quesne,    under   general   Forbes.      Both 
these  expeditions  were  successful.      Fort  Du  Quesne  being 
now  a  British  possession,  was  called  by  a  British  name, 
and  lliencefdrward  denominated  Fort  Pitt. 

In    consequence  of  these   advantages  gained  by   the  UesuU  rif 
firitish  troops,  the  Indian  nations  between  the  lakes  and  *''^  ®*T'  ^ 
the  Ohio  ver)'   readily  entered   into  a  treaty   with  Great  curable 
Britain.      Thus,  notwithstanding  the  repulse  at  Xiconde-  togciwisto  , 
roga,  the  campaign  of  1758  in  America  was  v^ry  advan-  ^"^»- 
tageous  to  the  British  interest,  and  very  honourable  to  the 
British  nation  ;  as  Louisburg  had  been  reduced,  the  forti- 
iied  line  of  communication  iiv  the  back  settlements  broken, 
the  Indifeins  in  consequence  reconciled,  the  British  terri- 
tories fi^ed  from  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  the  French 
obliged  to   confine  themselves  to  a  defensive  plan,  while 
this  country  could  now  project  offensive  operations. 

Amherst,  encouraged  by  his  own  successes,  and  the 
general  superiority  of  the  British  arms,  projected  the  en- 
tile conquest  of  Canada  in  one  campaign.  ■  Ke  proposed, 
as  soon  as   the  season  should  admit,   with  the   principal 

%  In  a  skirmish  \«'hichtook  place  on  their  marcji,  the  British  army  a)i«l 
P««tage  sufiTcred  a  greftt  loss  by  the  fall  of  lord  Howe,  a  vouMg-  iioblen)8n  oi"  \\%v 
filShest  |tr»mis(s.    He  vras  elder  brother  to  the  laU  f^rl  Jio\v<* 
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army  to  reduce  the  forts  from  the  river  St*  Lawrence  aloisg 
^  the  lakes  still  in  the  possession  of  France  ;  to  send  a  large 
body  of  land  forces,  and  a  strong  squadron  of  ships  of 
war,  to  undertake   the   siege   of  Quebec,  the   capital  of 
French  America;    that   he   himse^J,  after    reducing   the 
forts,  should  besiege  Montreal,  sail  down  the  river,  and 
undertakes  join  the  besiegers  of  Quebec*     In  July  1759,  he  arrived 
tion toCal  ^^  Ticonderoga,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  the  enemy  aban- 
iiada.         doned,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point.     This  post  they  also 
evacuated,  and  the  fort  of  Niagara  was  captured.     The 
projected  siege  of  Montreal  was  for  this  year  obliged  to 
be  postponed. 
General  The  Command  of  the  forces  s^nt  to  Quebec  was  in- 

a^SIfst*^"*  trusted  to  brigadier  general  Wolfe,  an  officer  who,  though 
Quebec,  young,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg* 
The  conquest  of  cape  Breton,  by  giving  us  the  command 
of  the  entrance  -to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  enabled  us  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  ships  of  the  line  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Quebec.  A  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships 
of  the  line  with  frigates,  accompanied  by  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men,  sailed  up  the  river.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,  with  admiral  Holmes 
second  in  command.  The  next  in  military  authority  to 
general  Wolfe  were  brigadiers  Moncktou  and  Townshend, 
elder  son  to  the  lord  of  that  name,^  and  brigadier  Murray, 
brt)ther  to  lord  Elibank. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  armament  prepared  against 
Canada  arrived  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  formed  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  very  near  its  northern  bank,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  Quebec  harbour.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Charles.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The 
lower  town  is  situated  upon  a  plain  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  the  upper  on  a  bold  and  lofty  eminence,  that  runs 
westward  behind  the  plain,  and  parallel  to  the  river.  On 
the  east  is  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  on  the  north  were 
deep  woods.  The  French  army,  under  the  marquis  of 
Montcalm,  was  posted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 

h  Now  marquis  Townshend. 
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Stp  Charloe,  emending,  to  the  Montmorcnci,  with  thick 
IvoQds  to  the  north.     From  the  strong  situation  of  the 
<^ity^  the  English  general  was  aware  that  nothing  but  a  ^1759.^ 
decisive  victory  would  procure*  him  success.     He  endea- 
voured,»  tl^refore^  to  induce  the  French  to  eome  to  battle^ 
'  Montcalm,  abk  and  cautious,  would  not  relinquish  his 
advantageous    post.      Wolfe,    therefore,    determined    to 
attack  him  in  his  intrencbments-     On  the  31st  of  July,  he  Aetkw 
landed  his  forces,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  his  fleet,  J^    *** 
jQ^ar  the  westiern   banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  and  gave 
K^fckrs.toJiis  troops  not  to  advance  till  the  whole  army 
was    formed.     The    British    grenadiers,    notwithstanding 
tl^ese.  orders,  rushed   on   to   the   attack,  but  were   soon 
U>rQ>^w  into  confusion  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  compelled 
to.  retreat.     The  general  advanced   with  the  rest  of  the  British  jce- 
army;  but  the  disorder  occasioned  by  the  retreat 'of  the  P******^ 
^eoadiers,  entirely  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  attack, 
and  general  Wolfe  was  obliged  to  repass  the  river  to  the 
l^Ie,  of  St.  Orleans.     Our  gallant  general  had,  as  we  have 
already  said,  expected  the  cooperation  of  Amherst;  but 
the.  career  of  that  great  officer,  though  successful,  had  not 
\^€^  so  rapid  as  to   enable  him  to  proceed  to  Quebec. 
General  Wolfe,  in  his  despatches  to  England,  manifested  DiffieuitiM* 
tl|at  he   knew  and  felt   the    difficulties  of  his   situation.  Jg/tnLnS^ 
"  We  have  (said  he)  almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to 
'^  oppose.      In' such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  I  own  myself  at 
"  a  loss  how  to  determine.     The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  I 
V  kpo^  to  require  the  most  vigorous  measure^ ;  but  the 
*'  Qourage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted 
•'  only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event." 
Tl^P  repulse  at  Montmorenci  made  a  deep  impression  on  Anxiety  df 
^^  I  English    general.     He    had    a   very   high    sense   of        ®* 
hc^our,  and  an  ardent  d#ife  of  military  fame;  he  was 
siMT^e  tl^at  men  judge  of  conduct  from  the  event,  much 
Q^iiener  than  fropi  the  circumstances,  intentions,  and  plans 
of ,  th^  jagent.     Inferior  as  his  force  was,  destitute  of  the 
expficted  aidj^  great  as  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and 
of  the   country  with .  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  well 
kae.w  that  if.unsuocessful,  he  should  incur  censure   and 
reproach.     These  considerations  operated  so  powerfully 
on  the  susceptible  mind  of  Wolfe,  that  it  affected  biis  con- 
VoL.  L  X 
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^tiU'ioii',  natursdiy  delicate  and  irritable,  and  produced  a 
fever  and  dyseotary.      Feeble  and  distempered  as  he  was, 
"1759?^  he  determined  either  to  effect  his  enterprise,  or  die  in  the 
Plans  the    attempt.      He  formed  a  desicn  manifesting  great  boldness 
the  for-       01  conception :  this  was,  to  land  his  troops  aboveUbe  city 
*^®^"         on   the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham  which  covered  the  town,    to  scale 
those  precipices,  and  gain  possession  of  the  eminence,  in 
reliance  on  which  the  city  was  on  that  side  but  slightly 
fortified.     Having  communicated  his  scheme  to  admiral 
Saunders,  4t  was  conce^rted  that  they  should  sail  up  &« 
river,  and  pib^c^ed  several  leagues  farther  up  than  the  spot 
where  they  intendcit  %.land,  with  a  design  of  returning 
down  during  the  night.     They  fell  down  soon  after  it  was 
dark  (Sept.  18th),  and  accomplished  their  disembarkation 
in   secrecy  and  silence.     Captain  Cook,    afterwards    so 
famous  as  a  circumnavigator,  commanded  the  boats  that 
aains  the     Were  employed  to  land  the   troops.     They  proceeded  to 
Abraham^  the  precipice ;  colonel  Howe,'  with  the  light  infantry  and 
highlanders,^  ascended  the  rocks  with  admirable  courage 
^nd  activity,  made   themselves  masters  of  a  defile,  and 
dislodged  a  guar^  that  defended  a  small  intrenched  nar- 
row path,  by  which  alone  our  farces  could  reach  the  sum^ 
aud  leads     mit.     The   heroic  general,  regardless  of  the    distemper 
birtde!^^^°  which  preyed  on  him,  led  up  his  troops,  and  arriayed  them 
on  the  heights.      With  such  despatch  was  all  this  achieved, 
(hat  the  besieged  were  ignorant  of  the  attempt  until  it  was 
completely  effected^      Montcalm  being  informed  that  the 
enemy  hsid  possessed  these  commanding  heights,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a  battle,  by  which  only  he  concluded  the 
town  could  now  be  saved.     He.  passed  the  river  St.  Charles, 
and  advanced  intrepidly  to  meet  the  English.     General 
Wolfe,  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  formed  his 
Inipepid      Une  of  battle.      Montcalm  attenripted  to  flank  the  le£l  of 

?^e^"*^°  the  English,  hut  was  prevented  by  the  skill  and  activity 
rench,  pf  brigadier  Townshend,  who  presented  a  double  front  to 
the  enemy.  A  very  warm  engagement  took  place.  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  standing  in  the  front  of  his  line,  inspired  and 
directed  his  valiant  soldiers^     At  this  time  the  French 

k  Afterwards  sir  WiUiaiB.  \  The  forty-aecpnd  regimen^ 


hftd  begun  their  fire  at  too  great  ;a  distance,  to  do  muck    OlLiP . 
execution.     The  Britiah  forces  reserved  their  shot  until  y^-^^r-^- 
the  enemy  were  very  near^  and  then  discharged  with  the      ^^^ 
most  terrible  effect.     The  whole  army,  and  each  indivi- 
dual corps,  exerted  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepi* 
dity,    activity,  and  skill.     They  had  just  succeeded  in  overpov- 
making  an  impression  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  when  ^^^ 
their  heroic  general  received  a  wound  in  the  wrist.     Pre-  hwoiw- 
tending  not  to  notice  this,  he  wrapped  his  handkerchief 
round  it,  and  proceeded  with  his   orders,    without   th« 
smallest  emotion.     Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  grena-*  Thegene^ 
diers,  where  the  charge  was  thickest,  a  ball  pierced  hia  ScdT^*^ 
breast.     Being  obliged  to  retire  to  a  little  distance,  when 
his  surrounding  friends  were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  about 
his  wound,  his  sole  concern  was  about  the  fate  of  the 
battle.     A  messenger  arriving,  he  asked,  ^*  How  are  our 
"  troops  ?"     "  The  enemy  are  visibly  broken.**     Almost 
faint,  be  reclined  his  head  on  the  arm  of  an  officer,  when 
his  Acuities  were  aroused  by  the  distant  sound  of  ^^  They 
"  fly  ?"     Starting   up,   he  called,    "  Who   fly  ?"~^*  The 
"  French."—**  What  (said  he,  with  exultation)  do  they 
*'  fly  already  ^  then  I  die  happy."     So  saying,  he  expired  dies  in  tb«/ 
in  the    arms    of    victory."*      Generals    Monckton    and  ^^^, 
Townshend,  after  the  death  of  the  commander  in  chiefs 
continued  the  battle  with  unremitting  ardour.    .Moncktoa 
being^wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon  Townshend* 
Though  the  English  were  greatly  superior,  the  battle  was 
still  not  completely  gained.     The   British  troops  .  being 
somewhat  disordered  in  their  successful  pursuit^  the  gen- 
eral marshalled  them  with  great  expedition.     Montcalm 
having  exerted  every  means  that  could  be  employed  by  a 
skilful  general  and  valiant  soldier  to  rally  and  animate  his 
troops,  was  mortally  wounded.     The  French  fied  on  all 
sides,  and  the  British   victory  was   complete.     Quebec  Q«eVeft 
eapitnlated  to  general  Townshend*  de^'    - 

SoMs  writers  have  endeavoured  to  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of  this  celebrated  enterprise,  in  a  considerable  degreci 

111  The  cirrnmstaoces  of  hu  deaths  so  pictqresqtte  and  |lorIous,  naturally 
gests  to  the  historical  reader  a  compari 
atinca,  and  of  Gustavus  Adolphos ; 
;nis  in  the  Ene^sh  and  Latin  languages 
mcmblance  lo  that  of  the  other  heroes 
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CHAP,   to  aecidentb     There  were,  said  they,  sentinels  disposed 
^*        along  the  river,  who  might  have  discovered  the  approach 
jy         of  the  British  troops  to  the  preciptce  of  Abraham,  and  if 
they  had  made  the  discovery,  could  have  given  theabrm 
m  time  to  prevent  success.     The  amountof  this  reasoning* 
is,  that  when  a  purpose  is  to  be  eflFected  by  despatch,  se- 
crecy, and  surprise,  if  these  be  not  employed,. the  attempt 
Causes  of    will  not  be  successful.     The  success  of  this  design  was 
IcWrS*'   owing  to  its  probable  impracticability.     The  enemy  were 
inent.        not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  post  which  they  deemxsd 
impregnable.     The  sagacity  of  our  general  penetrated- into 
their  sentiments,  and  he  formed  his  project  on  the  moral 
certainty  of  their  secure  inattention  to  that  quarter.     His 
reasoning  was  fair  and  just,   in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease :  the  design  originated  in  military  genius :  it  was  a 
very  bold,   and  even  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  but  such 
attempts,  the  general  history  of  wars,  and  of  British  wars 
in   particular,   would  teach    us    to   encourage;    because,, 
on  the   whole,  they   have    been   oftener  successful  tha& 
otherwise.^ 

'The  news  of  this  glorious  victory  and  important  acqui- 
sition excited  the  most  lively  joy  in  England.  Every  honJ- 
our  was  bestowed  on  the  memory  of  the  hero  who  had 
achieved  the  conquest,  and  the  warmest  thanks  were  givea 
to  the  generals  and  admirals  who  had  been  instrumental 
to  its  execution. 

Bt  the  great  and  rapid  successes  of  1759,  joined  witk 
^nd  proceeding  from  the  advantages  of  1758,  France. had 
not  only  been  driven  from  her  encroachments  in  North 
America,  but  deprived  of  her  most  valuable  original  pos>- 
sessions.  Montreal  and  the  rest  of  Canada  still  remainefd 
under  her  power,  after  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
]7f,<9.  Ik  the  following  campaign,  the  efforts  of  the  Frenchin 

in*Ame-^  that  quarter  of  the  globe  were  directed  to  the  recapture  of 
pciu  Quebec,  which  they  determined  to  attempt  early  in  the 

season,  before  the-  river  should  be  open  for  the  admissioa 
of  the  reinforcements  about  to  arrive  from  England.  Gen* 
eral  Murray,  then  governor  of  that  city,  took  ev^y  pre- 
caution to  maintain  so  important  an  acquisition.  As  the 
French  approached,  being  advantageously  posted  in  the 
iactghbourhood  of  Quebec,  he  determined^though  inferior 
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in^KSiBlier,*  to  risk  an  engagement ;  hoping,  ihrongh  tfie    CHAP. 

bravery  of  his  troops,  for  a  success  which  would  damp  the  ^^^.J^^^;^ 
spirits  of  the  enemy;  and  knowing  that,  if  disappointed,  '    u^^ 
he  could  securely  shelter  himself  in  Quebec.      Beinff  un-  '*'*»«  ^ 
successful,  he  retreated  to  that  city,  which  was  immediately  uttemptt* 
invested  by  the  enemy.  U^bec; 

It  being  now  the  month  of  May,  and  the  river  open, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  British  fleet  and  troops  werd 
filing  up  to  Quebec.     The  French  raised  the  siege  with  andtrere* 
great  precipitation,  leaving  their  provisions,   stores,  and  ^  ^ 
artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the  British*  The  governor  gene- 
ral of  Canada  now  centered  all  his  hopes  in  the  defence  of 
Montreal ;  which,  concluding  that  it  would  be  attacked  by 
general  Amherst,  he  strengthened  with  new  fortifications ; 
at  the  same^time  raising  new  levies  of  troops,  and  collect- 
ing large  magazines  of  military  stores.  The  English  gene- 
ral, as  the  French  governor  apprehended,   undertook  the 
«ege  of  Montreal ;  and,  to  facilitate  his  operations,  rcdu* 
«ed  several  small  posts  up  the  river. '    Having  arrived  at  GenenI 
Montreal,  he  was  soon  joined  by  general  Murray  from  coS^p^w 
Quebec,  and  invested  the  place  in  September  1760.     The  the  con- 
French  governor,  despairing  of  relief,  capitulated ;  and  all  Canada. 
Canada  surrendered  to  the   British  arms.     Thus  did  the 
ambition  of  France,  after  compelling  this  country  to  go  to 
war  by  its  unjust  aggressions  in   North  America,  during 
the  first  years  of  hostilities,  while  the  convulsions  of  our 
touncils  prevented  eiTectual  measures  on  our  part  for   its 
suppression,  prove  successful ;  but  when  dissension  yielded 
to  unanimity,  when  incapacity  gave  way  to  genius,  when 
wise  counsel  selected  for  the  execution  of  its  plans  the 
ablest  agems,  and  prompt  and  decisive  vigour  afforded  the 
most  effectual  means  of  execution,  the  ambitious  enemy 
was    not   only    checked,   but    overthrown;    France   was 
deprived  of  her  unjust  acquisitions,  and  bereft  of  her  most 
valuable  ancient  territories,  which,  but  for  her  own  aggres-  * 

von,  sbe  might  have  enjoyed  unmolested.  Such  was  the  Result  or 
cfainge  effected  during  the  three  years  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  rn^Am^ri- 
presided  at  the  helm  of  affairs ;  and  such  was  our  situa-  «*» »»  ^^- 

.        .       4  .       .      ^        .  tober 

tion  m  America  m  October  1 760.  i76o. 

In  Europe,  though  the  first  operations  projected  by  Affairs  of 
Pitt  had  keen  unsuccessful,  the  dlsappointmept  was  b;^  all    '^^P®" 
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CHAP*  acknowlefdged  not  to "  have  been  owing  to  the '  want  of 
^^L  adequate  preparation,  and  the  succeeding  plans  were 
1760.  attended  with  no  less  success  than  in  America.  Early  in 
Expedition  1758,  a  new  expedition  was  proje<!ted  against  the  coast  of 
of  Nor-  France,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  maritime 
maody.  power  of  the  enemy.  By  the  latter  end  of  May  two  squa-» 
drons  were  ready ;  one  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  under  lord  Anson  and  sir  £d^ard  Hawke,  to  watch 
.  the  motions  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  the  other  consisting  of  four 
ships  of  the  line  with  seven  frigates,  commanded  by 
commodore  Richard  Howe,  to  convoy  the  transports 
that  carried  the  land  forces,  consisting  of  sixteen  bat- 
talions, and  nine  troops  of  light  horse,  destined  for  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  under  the  command  of  Charle^ 
dqke  of  Marlborough.  They  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  1st  of  June,"  and  landed  on  the  5th  in  Castle  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany ;  thence  they  marched  to  St.  Maloes, 
the  principal  harbour  on  the  channel  for  privateers,  and 
.  which  greatly  distressed  the  English  trade.  Finding  that 
place  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  they  contented 
themselves  with  setting  fire  to  about  a  hundred  sail  of 
shipping,  the  greater  number  of  them  privateers,  and  to 
several  magazines  filled  with  naval  stores.  From  the  coast 
of  Brittany  they  sailed  across  the  bay  towards  Normandy, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  violent  storm  from  effefiting  a 
landing.  They  returned  to  St.  Helens  to  refit;  and,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  being  called  to  another  service, 
general  Bligh  was  appointed  to  command  the  land  forces. 
In  August  the  armament  again  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  anchored  before  Cherburg.  This  place,  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel,  well  situated  for  protecting  the 
commerce  of  France,  for  annoying  that  of  England,  and 
even  for  facilitating  an  invasion,  had  been  strongly  forti- 
fied.  The  English  armament  attacked  and  captured  the 
town,  destroyed  the  harbour  and  bason,  (a  work  of  much 
ingenuity,  charge,  and  labour,)  razed  the  fortificatioins,. 
and  took  considerable  quantities  of  ordnance,  and  na- 
val and  military  stores.     Again  attempting  St.  Maloes, 


n  A  day,  tllirtj-slx  years  after,  So  auspicious  to  Uie  naval  glory  of  £pg|««A 
ami  Howe. 


the  Ein^ii^  army  met  with  a  check  at  St.  Cas,  on  which    CHAP, 
they  returned  to  England. 


The  njuval  operations  in  Europe  in  17'58  were  not  ^^^^ 
decisively  important,  though  Britain  had  a  manifest  supe-  Naval 
riority*  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  lord  Anson  almost  anni*  1^^° 
hilated  the  French  trade  on  the  western  coasts.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  admiral  Osborn  dispersed  the  French  fleet 
off  Carthagena,  and  established  the  superiority  of  the  Eng* 
lish  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  year  the  English 
n^yy  was  also  successful  in  Africa.  Mr.  Gumming,  an 
African  merchant,  of  the  sect  of  quakers,  presented  to  the 
mii^ister  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  fort  Lewis  on  the  river 
Senegal.  This  project  being  approved,  a  small  squadron 
was  equipped  under  the  command  of  commodore  Marsh. 
Mr.  Gumming®  went  on  board  that  officer's  ship,  in  order 
to  forward  and  guide  the  expedition.  Some  armed' ves* 
sels  that  opposed  the  Britisli  at  their  entrance  into  the 
river,  dispersed ;  and  the  fort  and  adjoining  factory  sur* 
rendered.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  a  British  squa* 
dron,  commanded  by  commodore  Keppell,  made  an  attack 
on  the  island  of  Goree,  situated  southward  of  the  Senegal,' 
and  compelled  it  to  surrender,  notwithstanding  its  being 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  batteries  amounting  to  above  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Dur.ing  the  attack,  the  Afri- 
can shores  were  covered  by  multitudes  of  the  natives ^  who 
expressed  by  loud  clamours  and  uncouth  gesticulations; 
their  astonishment  at  the  terrible  effects  of  European 
artillery. 

In  1759,  greater  naval  preparations  were  made  than  in 
the  former  yean  Admiral  Boscawen,  being  now  returned 
from  America,  was  appointed  to  command  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  French  had  prepared  powerful 
armaments  both  at  Toulon  and  Brest.  Boscawen  blocked 
up  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Toulon ;  but,  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Gibraltar  to, refit,  the  French  took  the  opportu-. 
nity  of  putting  to  sea,  hoping  to  pass  the  Straits,  and  join 
the  Brest  fleet.  Admiral  Boscawen,  having  now  refitted 
his  damaged  ships,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.     On  the 

o  Mr.  Cummin^  defended  his  conduct  as  perfectly  consonant  to  his  religi- 
ons principles,  affirming  himself  to  have  been  previously  persuatled  fhal  it  would 
fVwHre  a  bloodiess  eoiiqaest. 
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CHAP.    18th  of  August,  having  come  up  with  them  off  cape  X.a- 
^^^^^^^^  gos  in  Portugal,  he  entirely  defeated  the  hostile  fleet ;  and 

j^.^  ^      four  ships  of  the  line  surrendered  to  the  British. 
Signal  vie-  The  French  were  making  great  preparations,  with  an 

Boscawen  intention,  it  was  thought,  of  invading  either  Britain  or 
J^^P^  Ireland.  Intelligence  being  received  that  a  number  of  flat- 
bottoiyied  boats  were  ready  at  Havre  de  Grace,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  'was  conceived,  of  landing  their  troops. 
Admiral  Rodney  was  sent,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  and  bombs  to  the  coast  of  Norma^y* 
Anchoriijg  in  the  road  of  Havre,  he  commenced  the  bom- 
bardment, burnt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  destroy^ 
many  of  their  boats,  and  consumed  a  quantity  of  their 
stores. 

The  principal  preparations,  however,  were  making 
at  Brest,  where  a  formidable  fleet  was  equipped  under 
admiral  Conflans.  Against  that  force  the  chief  fleet  of 
England  was  directed,  under  sir  Edward  Hawke  ;  who 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  France  before  the  Brest  fleet  had 
kft  the  harbour,  and  blocking  them  up,  long  prevented 
them  from  sailing. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  British  fleet  was 
by  stress  of  weather  driven  from  the  coast  of  France,  and 
compelled  to  anchor  at  Torbay.  The  French  admiral 
seized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  from  Brest,  with  twenty- 
one  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  Informed  of  their 
departure,  Hawke  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  arrived 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  which  the  enemy  had  then  reached* 
The  French  admiral  retired  close  to  shore,  with  a  view  to 
draw  the  English  squadron  among  the  shoals  and  islands, 
on  which  he  expected  they  would  be  wrecked ;  while  he 
himself  and  his  oflicers,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  place,  could  either  stay  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disaster,  or,  if  necessary,  retire  through  chan- 
nels unknown  to^  the  British  pilots.  The  days  were  now- 
very  short,  the  weather  was  extremely  tempestuous,  and 
there  was  the  farther  disadvantage  of  a  leeshore.  Admi- 
ral Hawke,  not  deterred  by  a  leeshore  even  during  the 
storms  of  winter,  pursued,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  that  adventurous  boldness  which 
has  generally  marked  British  warriors,  and  been  so  oftea 
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productive  of  British  success.     Sir  Edward;'  in  the  Royal    eHAF. 
George,  ordered  the  master  Jto  bring  him  along  side  of  the 


French  admiral,  who  commanded  on  board  the  Soleil  ^^^ 
Royal.  The  pilot  remonstrated  on  the  danger  of  obeying 
the  command,  as  there  was  a  great  probability  that  they 
would  run  upon  a  shoal.  '^  You  have  done  your  duty 
^^  (replied  the  admiral)  in  showing  the  danger ;  now  you 
^^  are  to  comply  with  orders,  and  lay  me  along  side  of  the 
^  Soleil  Royal.''  The  command  was  obeyed  and  the  battle 
became  general.  Four  of  the  French  ships  were  burnt  or 
sunk  during  the  action,  and  one  was  taken;  the  interven- 
tion of  night  only  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
French  fleet.  The  next  day  another  ship,  being  stranded 
on  the  shoals,  was  burnt.  This  victory  gave  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  them 
from  making  any  important  attempt  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.** . 

In  1760,  admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen  were  alter- 
nately stationed  in  Quiberon  bay  and  the  adjacent  coasts, 
diereby  employing  a  great  body  of  French  forces,  under 
the  idea  that  an  invasion  was  intended ;  and  several  advan- 
tages were  gained.  Admiral  Rodney  desti!«>yed  »  consi- 
derable quantity  of  shipping,  both  mercantile  and  warlike ; 
but  as  the  enemy  had  only  an  inconsiderable  fleet,  no  in^.- 
portant  exploit  was  achieved  in  those  seas.  The  most 
noted  enterprises  in  the  channel,  or  adjacent  oceans,  in 
the  year  XT60^  were  those  in  which  the  famous  Thurot 
headed  the  army.  This  bold  and  enterprising  adventurer,  Thurot 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  master  of  a  Dun- 
kirk privateer.  In  1758,  he  had  with  his  ship^  done  great 
execution  in  the  north  seas  ;  had  taken  numbers  of  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  had  once  maintained  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment against  two  English  frigates,  and  compelled  them  to 
desist  from  their  attack.  Becoming  known  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  he  was  in  1759  employed  to  command  a  small 
armament,  fitting  out  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  Toward 

p  The  English,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  already  taken  and  destroy- 
ed twenty-seven  French  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty -one  frigates  /  and  two  of 
their  great  ships  with  fbar  mgates,  perished ;  so  that  their  whole  loss,  in  this 
particular,  amounted  to  sixty-four ;  whereas  the  loss  of  Ureat  Britain  did  not  et« 
ceed  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates. 

q  Called  the  Belleisle,  and  cariying  forty -four  gans; 
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CHAP,  the  end  of  that  year  he  sailed,  designing  to  invade  Scotland. 
^'  or  Ireland,  as  opportunity  might  serve.  Commodore  Boys 
pursued  him  to  the  north  seas,  but  was  obliged  to  put  into 
Leith  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  during  which  time  Thu-^ 
rot  escaped  his  reach.  Being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  he 
parted  company  with  one  of  his  thirty  .gun  ships,  and  was 
driven  into  Bergen,  where  he  was  detained  by  stress  of 
weather  nineteen  days ;  after  which  time  he  sailed  for  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  proceed  to  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  weather,  however,  again  becom- 
ing stormy,  he  parted  from  his  twenty-four  guii  ship ;  and 
being  entreated  by  his  officers  to  return  with  his  now 
diminished  force,  declared  that  he  would  not  again  show 
himself  in  France  until  he  had  struck  some  blow  for  the 
service  of  his  country.  Landing  in  the  island  of  Isla, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  behaved  with  much  moderation 
and  generosity,  paying  a  fair  price  for  cattle  and  other 
provisions  which  he  found  there.  Meanwhile  this  adven- 
turer had  alarmed  ail  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Regular  troops  and  militia  were  posted  in  various  places, 
where  it  was  thought  that  he  would  most  probably  attempt 
a  landing.  Commodore  Boys  pursued  him  round  the 
Orkneys,  while  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  St. 
George's  Channel,  in  order  to  intercept  his  return.  In 
February  1760,  sailing  from  Isla,  he  proceeded  to  the 
bay  of  Carrickfergus.  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  he 
effected  a  landing,  and  attacked  the  town,  which  colonel 
Jennings,  with  a  force  greatly  inferior,  defended  with  intre- 
pidity and  skill,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance;  and 
even  after  the  enemy  had  taken  one  part  of  the  town, 
continued  to  defend  the  remainder,**  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  enemy.  He  surrendered  by 
capitulation,  by  which  he  preserved  the  castle  from  attack. 
Meanwhile,  the  Irish  militia  assembling  from  all  the 
neighbouring  districts,  Thurot  found  it  necessary  to  depart. 

p  The  foHowingDote,  which  I  transcrihe  from  Smollett's  history,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  acceptable  to  my  readers,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  union  of  courage 
and  humanity.  '*  While  the  French  and  Knglish  were  hotly  engaged  in  <me  of 
ihe  streets,  a  little  child  ran  playfully  between  them,  having  no  idea  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  :  a  common  soldier  of  the  enemy,  perceiving 
the  life  of  this  pour  itmoeent  at  stake,  grounded  his  piece,  advanced  deliberately 
between  the  lines  of  the  fire,  took  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  it  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  then  returning  to  his  place,  resumed  bis  musket,  and  reDewe^ 
(is  hostility/^ 
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At  this  time  captain  John  Elliot,  a  young  officer  who    chap. 
had  already  greatlydistinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valour,  ^^^^^^. 
having  sailed  from  Kinsale  with  three  frigates,  was  on  his      |^^ 
way  to  meet  Thufot.     On   the  28th  of  February  he  des- 
cried him  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  immediately  gave  sig- 
nal for  battle,  in   which   Thurot   very    readily    engaged. 
Both  sides  fought  very  valiantly,  but  the  Britons  carried 
the  day.  The  adventurous  hero  was  killed,  and  his  ship* 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquerors.     The  name  of 
Thurot    had   become  so  terrible  to  merchants,  that   the 
defeat  and  capture  of  his  squadron  were  celebrated  with 
as  hearty  rejoicings  as  the  most   important   victory  could 
have  produced. 

The  West  Indies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  w.  I«dl«t. 
had  been  but  little  attended  to  by  an  administration, 
equally  narrow  in  its  views  as  feeble  in  its  resolutions. 
Commodore  Frankland  had  been  sent,  in  1 755 ,  with  four 
ships  of  the  line ;  and  admiral  Coats  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  1757,  taken  the  command:  but  nothing  material  had 
"been  done.  Toward  the  end  of  1757,  a  British  squa- 
dron, much  inferior  to  the  French  in  point  of  force, 
engaged  them  off  cape  Franfois,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat  in  a  scattered  condition.  Several  other  actions, 
took  place,  but  these  were  unimportant  in  the  result* 

The  comprehensive  genius  of  ^Mr.  Pitt  was  directed 
with  vigour  and  effect,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  everf* 
quarter  where  they  could  be  annoyed  by  attack.*  He 
proposed,  in  1758,  to  send  an  expedition  against  the 
French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  strong 
armament  was  equipped  under  general  Hobson  and  com- 
modore Moore,  who  commanded  the  land  and  sea  forces^ 
They  arrived  in  the  West  lilies  at  the  latter  end  of  17 5  8^ 
Martinico  was  the  first  object  of  their  destination  ;  but, 
€nding  that  island  very  strongly  defended,  they  proceeded 
to  Gaudaloupe,  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward*  Arriv- 
ing there  on  the  23d  of  January,  they  made  a  general  » 
attack  upon  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  the  various  batte- 
ries by  which  it  was  defended.  The  enemy  made  an 
obstinate  resistance;  but  their  cannon  being  at  last  silen- 
ced, the  British  troops  vere  enabled  t#  land  j  on  whicll 
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CHAP.  tli«  French  id)a»doiied  the  tofim  and  its  fottiicat ions.  In 
J;^  the  interior  parts  of  Gaiidaloupe  a  vigorous  resistance  was 
made>,  but  at  lengdi  proved  ineffectuaL  The  whole  tslaikd 
m^as  <:oaqaered,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Deseada 
and  Marigabinte  smrendered  themselves  to  the  British 
arms.  Though,  in  1760,  the  operations  of  Britain  in  the 
West  Indies  were  not  so  splendid  as  in  the  preceding 
year^  they  were  far  from  being  unimportant.  A  danger^ 
ous  insurrection  took  place  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
which  was  suppressed,  not  without  great  difficulty.  The 
British  completely  protected  the  trade  of  their  country, 
annoyed  that  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  or  took  numbers 
of  French  privateers,  and  several  ships  of  war.  On  the 
whole,  they  had  in  that  quarter  gained  valuable  acquisi- 
tions lirom  the  enemy,  and  so  completely  esubli^ed  their 
superiority,  as  to  have  paved  the  way  for  future  conquest* 
Eastin-  The  same  general  policy  which  directed  France  to  her 

^'^"'  encroachments   in  America,  had  also  extended  to  India; 

but,  that  we  may  have  a  clear  view  of  the  operations  and 
events  in  that  quarter,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state 
of  our  settlements  and  those  of  the  French,  at  the  time 
when  our  narrative  begins.  Immense  have  been  the  acces- 
sions to  British  power  and  influence  in  that  country,  during 
the  period  of  which  our  history  treats ;  but  of  both  pro- 
gress and  results  we  can  judge  only  by  first  taking  a  view 
of  the  outsiet. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe^ 
the  possessions  of  the  English  in  India  were  merely  com- 
mercial factories,  guarded  by  forts  near  the  seacoast,  or 
on  the  great  navigable  rivers.  They  had  penetrated  very 
little  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  except  on  ihe 
banks  of  the  Ganges*  At  this  time,  England  had,  on 
the  Malabar,  or  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  possessed 
Surat,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Imius, 
and  the  most  northern  settlement  on  that  coast*  Proceed- 
ing southward,  their  next  factory  was  Bombay,  sit&EEUed  on 
a  stnall  island.  After  that  came  Tillicherry,  fifteen  feagues 
ftom  which  was  Calicut.  The  last  and  most  southern  settle- 
ment  which  they  possessed  on  die  Malabar  coast,  was  An- 
jengo.  Doubling  cape  Comorin,  and  coming  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  first  English  establiahment  that  met  the 
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sailor,  w»8  fort  St.  Davids.  Fardier  to  the  northwand,  was    CHAP, 
the   priitctpal    possession  on  the  eastern  coast,    fort  ^t*  y^-,^^^ 
George,  eailed  Madras,  from  its  contigoity  to  that  dity,      |»^^ 
whidi),  with  several  villages  in  the  vicinity,  was  purchased 
ia  the  lasit  century,  by  the  £ast  India  company  from  the 
king  Off  Goloonda.     Still  farther  to  the  nortlmard,  was  tfae 
chief    British  setdement  in  India,  fert  William,  close  to 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
on  the  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.       Beside  these 
settlements,  the  English  had  several  interior  factories  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  which  were  secured  by  forts.  They 
had  also  settlements  at  Bencoolen,  and  other  parts  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  principal  French  possession  was  the  city  of  Pon-  Designs^ 
dicherry,    on  the  Coromandel   coast,    between  forts  St.  «nd  pro- 

■'  ceedings 

David  and  St.  George.      This  was  a  large  and  populous  of  the 
town.     On  the  Malabar  coast  they  had  also  established  ^^"^^^ 
{ftctories  at  Surat  and  Calicut,  and  at  fiajapore.  On  the  Gan* 
gee  they  had  a  factory  at  Chandemagore,  above  Calcutta. 

When  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  M«  Du* 
plehc  was  the  French  governor  general  in  India.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  soaring  ambition,  who  projected 
Ae  establishment  of  the  empire  of  France  in  Hindostim. 
F^n-  that  purpose  he  embraced  the  same  policy  which  had 
been  adopted  by  his  countrymen  in  America,  of  stirring  up 
the  natives  against  the  British  setders.  All  the  provinces 
And  kingdoms  of  Hindostan  had  belonged  to  the  empire 
of  the  mogul ;  but  his  power  had  been  so  much  reduced 
by  Kouli  Khan,  that  he  was  not  able  to  assert  his  former 
authority  over  such  extensive  dominions.  The  princes 
that  had  been  tributary,  and  even-the  subahs  and  nabobs, 
•who  hod  been  govertiors  appointed  by  htm,  his  own  offi- 
cers and  servants,  now  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, and  asserted  their  independent  supremacy  over 
their  respective  territories.  These  princes  or  chieftains 
very^ften  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  naturally  soli - 
•cited  die  assistance  of  European  settlers  in  their  ueigh- 
boarhood;  while  the  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand, 
-endeavoured  to  interest  the*native  princes  in  their  contests. 
Dupleix,  seeing  that  they  might  be  useful  tools  in  the 
execution  of  his  project,  paid  great  court  to  these  chiefs, 
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CHAP,  especially  such  of  them  as  showed  themselves  bold  aUd 
^^^^,^^^  unprincipled  adventurers.  Nizam  Amuluck,  the  subah  or 
1760.  viceroy  of  Decan,  having  officially  the  appointment  of  a 
nabob  or  governor  of  Arcot,  had  nominated  Anaverdi 
Khan  to  that  office.  The  viceroy  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nazirzing,  whom  the  mogul  confirmed.  Between  the 
subah  and  the  English  at  fort  St.  George,  there  was  an  ami- 
cable intercourse.  Dupleix  supported  a  pretender  to  the 
office,  Muza  Pherzing,  cousin  io  the  other;  and  found  means 
to  engage  Chunda  Saib,  an  enterprising  adventurer,  in  favour 
of  the  pretender,  against  the  legally  constituted  viceroy."  A 
body  of  English  troops  advanced;  the  French,  afraid  of  an^ 
engagement,  retired.  The  pretender,  abandoned  by  his 
own  army,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  cousin, 
who  spared  his  life,  but  for  his  own  security  kept  him  in 
confinement.  Dupleix,  disappointed  in  his  project  of 
raising  by  his  ovn  force  an  usurper  who  would  be  subser- 
vient to  hisdesigns,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  vice» 
roy's  life.  The  chief  conspirators  were  his  prime  minister 
and  two  of  his  nabobs.  Encouraged  and  stimulated  by 
the  Frenchman,  they  murdered  their  master,  and,  releasing 
the  cousin,  proclaimed  him  viceroy  of  Decan.  The 
usurper  associated  M.  Dupleix  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  tents  of  the  murdered  viceroy  they  found 
an  immense  treasure,  of  which  a  great  share  fell  to 
Dupleix,  the  promoter  of  the  crime.  The  usurping 
colleagues  in  the  viceroyalty  attacked  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
who  was  legally  appointed  by  the  royal  viceroy,  ^nd  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  presidency  at  Madras* 
They  dispossessed  him  of  his  governnient,  and  appointed 
Chunda  Saib,  their  own  agent,  nabob  of  Arcot.  The 
English,  considering  these  proceedings  as  an  aggression 
on  their  ally,  and  as  tending  to  raise  the  French  influence 
to  a  very  dangerous  height,  sent  a  considerable  force  to 
repel  the  usurper  and  his  French  auxiliaries.  The  Bri- 
tish troops  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Clive« 
Cllre.  This  gentleman  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India 
cothpany  as  a  writer ;  but  being  formed  for  more  arduous 
situations,  and  desirous  of  a  military  life,  he  had  offered 

s  See  Smollett's  Continuation,  vol.  ui.  p.  SftH. 
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his  services  in  that  capacity,  and  was  employed  to  com- 
mand in  this  expedition.  With  such  resolution,  secresy, 
and  despatch,  did  he  proceed,  that  tlie  enemy  knew  nothing  |76q 
of  his  approach  until  he  was  actually  before  their  capital ; 
and  the  capture  of  Arcot,  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
British  interest,  was  farther  memorable,  from  being  the 
first  occasion. in  which  Clive  displayed  his  extraordinnrj 
talents.  Meanwhile,  the  usurper  of  the  Decan  having 
been  murdered,  Sallabah  Sing,  the  younger  of  the  two  ^ 
brothers  of  the  former  viceroy,  was  proclaimed  by  M. 
Dupleix,  in  opposition  to  the  elder,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  mogul,  and  supported  by  the  English. 
The  usurper,  finding  means  to  cut  off  his  brother  by  poi- 
son, and  considering  himself  as  undoubted  viceroy,  made 
a  grant  to  M.  Dupleix  of  all  the  English  possessions  north 
from  Pondicherry,  consequently  including  Madras.  Du- 
pleix was,  in  1753,  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  this 
grant,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  a  suc- 
cessor appointed.  Sieur  Godeheu,  the  new  French  gov- 
ernor, being  of  a  less  daring  character  than  Dupleix,  did 
not  venture  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution,  but  pro- 
ceeded more  secretly  against  the  English  interest,  by 
stimulating  the  native  princes  to  hostilities.  While  he 
was  pursuing  these  measures,  he  professed  the  most  paci- 
fic intentions,  and  even  concluded  a  provincial  treaty 
with  the  presidency  of  Madras.  War,  however,  soon 
commenced  in  the  Carnatic ;  and  there  the  English,  com- 
manded by  general  Stringer  Lawrence,  were  on  the  whole 
successful.  But  a  severe  blow  was  struck  against  them 
in  another  quarter  of  India,  a  blow  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  French.  A  Hi  Verdi  Capture  of 
Khan,  subah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  a  man  of  ^***^"**^' 
great  abilities,  having  died  in  April  1 756,  was  succeeded 
by  his  adopted  son.  Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  a  young  man  weak 
in  his  understanding,  violent  in  his  passions,  and  profli- 
gate in  his  morals.  Th^  old  vic*eroy  on  his  deathbed, 
had  exhorted  Dowla  to  bend  his  principal  attention  to  the 
reduction  of  the  English,  Impressed  with  these  ideas, 
the  young  subah,  soon  after  his  accession,  marched  to 
Calcutta,  and  summoned  the  fort  and  city  to  surrender. 
)lr.  Hoi  well  the  governor,  with  a  few  officers,  and  a  veiy 
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CHAP,    feeble  garrison,  maintained  the  ctty  and  fort  witk  uncom- 
mon resolution  and  courage,  against  several  attacks,  antil 


1700.  ^^  ^As  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  enemy  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  castle.  He  then  submitted,  the 
subah  having  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  Neverthe- 
leg's,  they  were  all  driven,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place  caHed 
the  Black  Hole  prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  in 
which  there  was  hardly  any  current  of  air.  Here  they 
were  exposed  to  a  scene  of  as  cruel  distress  as  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  most  of  them  died  in  the  greatest  agony,  but  Mr. 
Holwell  and  a  few  others  came  out  alive.    ' 

CoLOKEL  Clive  was  at  this  time  employed  in  the 
company's  service  in  another  part  of  India.  On  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  and  admiral  Watson  reduced  Angria, 
a  piratical  prince,  who  had  been  extremely  formidable  to 
all  those  countries.  Returning  in  triumph  to  Madras, 
they  concerted  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  British 
affairs  in  Bengal.  On  the  1st  of  January  1757,  the  com^ 
pany's  armament  arrived  off  Calcutta.  The  admiral,  with 
two  ships,  attacked  the  town,  and,  though  opposed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries,  in  two  hours  silenced  their  guns  ;  on 
which,  as  fast  as  posssible,  they  abandoned  the  place  and 
taive  re-  fort.  Colotiel  Clive  attacked  the  town  in  another  quarter, 
BriUsh  h!-  ^^^  ^V  ^^  intrepid  conduct  facilitated  the  reduction  of  the 
terest.  Settlement*  Soon  after  he  attacked  and  took  Hoogley,  a 
city  of  great  trade,  and  containing  immense  stores,  maga- 
zines, and  riches,  belonging  to  the  sabah.  The  viceroy 
of  Bengal  advanced  with  an  army  of  20,00Q  horse  and 
15,00Q  foot,  I>eiHg  resolved  to  expel  the  English  out  of  his 
dominions.  On  the  2d  of  February,  he  arrived  opposite 
the  English  camp,  within  a  mile  of  Calcutta.  Clive,  being 
reinforced  from  the  fleet,  drew  up  his  army  and  attacked 
the  enemy  so  vigorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
a  great  number  oi  horses  with  all  their  spoils.  Intimidated 
by  his  defeat,  the  viceroy,  on  the  9th  of  February,  made 
a  peace,  the  general  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  fac- 
.  tories  and  possessions  taken  from  the  English  company 
should  be  restored  ;  that  their  losses  should  be  completely 


coMfMSiMted ;  that  vhatevcr  rights  and  piirilcgts  had  m 
stay  forfner  time  been  granted  by  the  mogul,  ahonki   be  ^ 
cooirmed  and  established  for  the   future;  and  that  the      ^j^ 
English  should  have  the  liberty  to  fortify  Cakuna  in  any 
manner  which  they  should  judge  expedient.     Having  cen» 
cloded  this  treaty  with  the  viceroy;  colonel  Clive  and  adrni* 
ral  Watscm  turned  their  victorious  arms  against  the  French, 
and  attacked  their  fortress  and  factory  at  Chsademagore, 
situated  farther  up  the  Ganges  than  Calcutta^  strongly  f<Mr* 
tified,  and  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  French  at 
Bengal.     It  was  garrisoned  by   five  hundred  Earopeans 
aod  twelve  hundred  natives.     Clive,  now   reinforced  bf 
troops  from  Bombay,  invested  the  place  on  the  land  side ; 
admirals  Watson  and  Pococke  attacked  it  on  the  Granges ; 
their  united  efforts  soon  compelled  the  enemy  to  submit, 
and  the  place  was  surrendered.     The  ammunition,  stores, 
effects  and  money,  found  in   Chandemagore,   were  very 
considerable ;    but  the  chief  advantage   of  the  conquest 
'  arose  from  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  principal  setde* 
ment  on  the  Ganges,  which  had  greatly  interfered  with 
the  English  commerce  on  that  river.     The  viceroy  was 
far  from  bemg  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  English. 
He,   indeed,  discovered    a  great  partiality  towards   the 
French,  and  evidently  showed  an  intention  of  joining  them 
as   soon  as  he  should  be  prepared   for   hostilities.     He 
evaded  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  Treaeliex^, 
he  had  so  lately  signed,  and  concerted  with,  French  agents  ^*^'*®*^" 
to  attack  the  English,  while  they  promised  him  the  assist* 
ance  of  such  a  body  of  European  troops  as  would  enable 
hitn  to  drive  them  out  of  his  vicinity.     Mr.  Watts,  a  man 
of  ability,  was  then  English  resident  at  the  viceroy^  court, 
and   possessed  considerable  influence    with   the   si^ah^s 
flaiAisters.     He  not  only  learned,  and  was  able  to  commo* 
nicate  to  the  council  of  Calcutta,  the  intentions  qf  the 
subah,  but  found  means  to  form  a  party  against  him  in 
his  own  country.  The  subah,  by  all  the  arrogant  insolence 
of  a  mean  and  despicable  mind  in  high  power,  had  pvo- 
voked  the  enmity  of  the  chief  men  in  his  court  and  army. 
A  plan  WSU3  concerted  for  depriving  him  of  his  power,  and 
conducted  by  Meer  Jaffier  Ally  Khan,  his  near  ally  by 
marriage,  prime  minister,  and  chief  commander  of  thic 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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rnmj*  '  fhe  project  beiag  commttnicalecl  to  Mr.  Wmu, 
,  he  sent  imeUigenee  of  it  to  the  compaDy,  and  by  the  cooi- 
"ireo.     paBy's  aathority  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  malcontenU 
for  depriving  Dowlah  of  a  power  which  he  was  trying  to 
CiiTe  takes  render  destructive  to  the  English  interest*     Colonel  Clive, 
tbefieid.     s(poQgiy  urged  by  Jaffier,  took  the  &eld  to  assist  the  mal- 
contents*    The  English  commander,  with  a  handful  of 
troops,  began  his  march.  Crossing  the  Ganges,  he  advuiced 
to  Plassey,  within  one  day's  march  of  Moorshedabad,  the 
capital  of  Bengpl.     There  he  found  the  viceroy  encamped 
with  seventy  thousand  men,  in  all  the  feeble  magnificence 
which  eastern  effeminacy  has  in  all  ages  brought  against 
European  hardiness,  courage,  and  resources  of  intelket* 
The  elephants,  with  their  scarlet  housings,  the  rich  and 
variegated  embroidery  of  their  tents  and  standards,   the 
*  glittering  parade  and  costly  decorations  of  their  cavalry, 

tiieir  gilded  canopies,  equalled  any  of  the  pageantry  which 
a  Persian  sa^ap  or  king  ever  brought  against  the  wisdom, 
stren^^,  or  valour,  of  Greece  or  Macedon.     The  subah, 
a»  weak  and  timid  in  difficulty  and  danger,  as  insolent  and 
overbearing  in  safety  and  prosperity,  now  courted  the  for- 
giveness and  friendship  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  believing 
that  he  had  prevailed,  gave  him  the  command  of  his  left 
Battle  of    wing.      Colonel  Clive,  with  about  three  thousand   two 
^**^'     hundred  men,  advanced  against  more  than  twenty  times 
that  number.     Jaffier  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  action  ; 
Victorj  of  rf^  ^^^  ^  '^®  Indian  troops'  were  completely  defeated, 
U^Eng-    ^ith  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors  of  only  sevea^ 
men.     Colonel   Clive,    with   wise    policy,   forbearing  to 
express  any  resentment  against  the  part  which  Jaffier  from 
indecision  and   double  treachery  had  acted,  saw  that  he 
would  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  England*     He 
saluted  him  sabah  of  the  three  provinces,  and  exhorted 
him  to  pursue  his  march  to  Moorshedabad,  engaging  to 
Itevolotion  follow  him  immediately  •  with  his  army.     Arriving  at  the 
and  Jaffier  Capital,  coiooel  Clivc  deposed  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  with 
o^device-  great  solemnity  substituted  in  his  place  Jaffier,  who  was 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  people   as  viceroy  of  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,   and  Orissa.     Jaffier  put  to 
death  his  predecessor,  and  granted  to  his  allies  and  sup- 
porters the  Englishy^all  the  conditions  on  compliance  with 
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wMdl^ey  gtmtftd  his  viee-r^fmky.  He  pind  tnio  the  9mAt. 
tnfasury  of  the  company  a  crore  of  rupees/  as  a&  iademnt-  ^  ^^t^_ 
fication  for  their  losses  at  Calcutta,  and  ceded  to  diem  a  i^^, 
considerable  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  a  great  revohxtton  waa 
eAscted,  and  th«  command  of  a  country  superior. in  extent, 
fruitfulness,  riches,  and  population,  to  most  European 
kingdoms,  was,  by  a  handful  of  troops,  who  were  beaded 
by  an  officer  bred  to  a  civil  profession  *and  not  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war,  transferred  to  a  company  of  merchants 
residing  in  one.  of  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  globe. 
Thus  ended  the  war  with  Surajah  Dowlah,  in  which  the 
viceroy  of  Bengal  was  not  only  the  agressor,  but  had  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  power  perpetrated .  the  most  atro- 
cious  cruelties.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Clive  was 
necessary  to  procure  justice  to  his  injured  country.  After 
the  subah  had  concluded  a  peace,  which  restored  to  the 
English  their  rights,  and  indemnified  them  for  thetr  wrongs, 
he  immediately  entered  into  a  concert  with  their  enemies 
for  violating  the  peace,  and  depriving  them  of  their  long 
established  possessions  and  privileges ;  but  being  as  weak 
as  wicked,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  ill  conducted 
villany. 

While  the  northern  provinces  of  India  engrossed  the 
principal  attention  of  the  company's  council  and  officers, 
the  French  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
their  forces  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  attacked 
Ingeram,  Vizagapatam,  and  other  settlements  in  diat 
quarter. 

In  1758,  large  reinforcements  arrived  ander  M.  Lally, 
with  a  strong  squadron  under  M.  d'Apche,  and  the  enepy 
projected  the  entire  conquest  of  the  English  possessions  on 
that  coast.  They  invested  fort  St.  Davids  in  the  south 
part  of  the  Camatic,  and,  before  an  English  force  could 
arrive  to  its  assistance,  compelled  it  to  surrender.  hMf 
also  attacked  Tanjore,  because  the  rajah  had  distinguished 
himself  as  the  zealous  and  faithful  aUy  of  the  English. 
The  French  general  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money 

t  A  rupee  is  about  2s.  6d. ;  a  lack  is  100,000  rupees,  that  fs  ft*R)iit,1^)S00l,T-»- 
crore  it «  nunds^ed  lacks ;  -eomequeiitlv,  1,35(^(1^1.  - 
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which  would  have  amounted  to  810,OO6l«  Being  refcsed, 
be  invested  the  city ;  but  the  rajfth's  oaeive  tnx>]M,  asskted 
by  British  engineers,  made  so  vigorontf  a  defence,  that 
the  French  general  was  repulsed  mtii  toss,  and  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.  Retreating  northwards  from  Tanjote*,  he 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Madras.  The  English  were  at  tkia 
time  so  much  surpassed  in  land  force,  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign  they  acted  on  the  defensive. 

Ths  aame  year  admiral  Pococke  succeeded  to  the 
.  command  of  the  British  fleets  in  India,  on  the  death  of 
admiral  Watson.  On  the  26th  of  March,  he  ctoie  up 
with  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  road  of  fort  St*  Davids^ 
and  attacked  them  in  the  afternoon.  D'Apche  having 
£9tight  warmly  for  two  hours,  in  the  evening  retreated* 
The  misbehaviour  of  three  of  his  captains^  prevented 
Pococke  from  a  successful  pursuit.  The  next  day  he 
learned,  that  the  enemy  had  lost  a  ship  of  the  line,  whicli 
bad  been  damaged  in  the  engagement.  About  five  hun- 
itred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  scarcely 
one  hundred  of  the  English.  This  was  the  first  action 
ever  fought  between  a  British  and  French  fleet  in  the  Indian 
seas ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage's  under  which 
adtniral  Pococke  laboured,  it  was  auspicious  to  England* 

Admiral  Pococke  having  gone  into  harbour,  to  repair 
the  damage  incurred  by  his  fleet ;  as  soon  as  he  was  refitted, 
set  sail  again  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Having  cruised  for 
several  Weeks,  he  found  them  on  the  27th  of  July  ait 
anchor  in  Pondicherry  road.  On  descrying  the  English 
fleet,  the  French  unmoored  and  fled,  Pococke  closely  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  cotfld  not  come  up  with  them  tHl  the  dd 
of  August,  when  having  obtained  the  weathergage^  he  b<M% 
down  on  them  in  order  of  battle.  The  engagement  began 
with  great  fury  on  both  sides;  but  in  a  short  titee  the 
French  retreated  towards  Pondicherry.  Night  interveiiing,, 
they  escaped ;  but  their  ships  were  so  much  damaged,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  sail  to  the  Mauritius  to  re^it,  and  thus 
leave  to  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas* 


1]  T^'O  of  tlie  Eu^Iisb  $«ptiiiis-beili|f  tfitd,  Hf&e  dismissed  tkc  service  ;  ^nd 
the  Ubird  was  deprived  of  his  rant  si6  jpost  captsfttn-  fi*  due  'y#«r*^  "     •'  -»  ' 
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But  the  compisliMt  of  British  victory  over  tlie  Freoeli 
in  India  waB  reserved  for  the  glorious  17 59*  lo  thf 
flKiii^h  of  December  1758,  Lally  began  his  march  towards  ^i^^ 
Madras^^  .and  in  the  beginning  of  January  commenced  the 
iaves^n^it  of  that  important  fortress.  The  besieged^  ' 
though  inferior  to  him  in  strength,  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence* The  event  was  for  some  weeks  doubtful ;  but  a 
coBsid^able  reinforcement  of  troops  and  stores  arriving, 
conducted  by  captain  Kerapenfelt,  M.  Lally  raised  the 
skge,  and  retreated  to  Arcot,  extremely  chagrined  at  his 
ill  suecess. 

^  About  the  same  time  a  detachment  under  coIoikI 
-RM-d  dispossessed  the  French  of  Vizagapatam  and  Masu* 
(ipataiB.  The  subah  of  the  decan,  who  had  been  favour- 
able to  the  French  as  long  as  they  appeared  superior, 
finding  the  English  now  so  powerful  in  his  neighbourhood^ 
proposed  a  treaty  to  the  government  of  Madras.  An 
sttiattoe  was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  he  renounced 
all  connexion  with  France,  and  ceded  the  entire  circar  of 
Mastilipatam  to  the  company ;  who,  on  their  part,  engaged 
aot  t»^  assist  or  countenance  the  subah's  enemies* 

Colonel  Coote  now  commanded  the  English  forces 
In  the  Carnatic,  smd,  being  able  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
proa»ded  against  Lally*  Having  gained  several  advan*- 
tages  oiver  the  enemy,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a 
general  engagement,  which  he  eifected  at  Wandwalsh*  In 
this  battle^  the  English  gained  a  great  and  important 
victory,  which-  decided  the  fate  of  French  India  on  the 
Coromandel  coast*  Lally,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops,  retired  to  Pondicherry*  The  British  general 
recovered  Arcot;  and,  except  Pondicherry,  the  French 
hsut  now  no  settlement  of  any  importance  in  the  Carnatic* 

Thb     conquest    of   Arcot    finished    the    campaign*^  Conquest 
Admiral  Pococfce,  during  the  same  qampaign,  again  de^  ofAreot. 
feated  die  F'rench,  and  compelled   them   to  leave  thos# 
Qn  the  Malabar  coast,    a  squadron  of  £nglisb| 


xl^Mm  the  detail  of  this  engagement,  to  be  found  in  Smnt!ett,  it  appears, 
^t  preat  vMour  wa«  di^layed  on  both  sides ;  but  that  the  French  genei-^J  wm 
rash  and  impetuous;  and  that  the  victory  of  the  English  was  owing  to  colonel 
Cootie's  superior  skill. 

3r  The  camiMS^a  somewhat  eseeeded  the  boundai*ies  of  1759,  Arcot  being 
taken  in  the  begiaaiog  ef  Fdbrttar/  179%,  .  ^U 
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CHAP,    under  captaiti  Richard  Maitland,  made  themselves  mai^erB 

^^^,,^  of  the  factory  of  Surat. 

19^  Thus  we  have  seen   French  agg^ssion,  after  being 

for  a  time  successful,  rousing  British  energy,  and  pro- 
ducing British  victory;  we  have  seen  her  attempts  to 
exalt  herself  by  humbling  England,  lead  to  her  own 
humiliation,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  her  rival ;  and  we 
have  seen  her  unjust  and  unwarrantable  ambition  disconk* 
fited.  Such  was  the  state  of'  affairs  where  Britain  wUjS 
engaged  for  herself  solely ;  we  must  now  follow  her,  to 

Transac-     her  cooperation  with  allies.      We  left  Frederic  in  winter 

tions  in  r  1  '  p  11* 

Europe  of  quarters,  alter  the  campaign  ot  1757,  that  glorious  era  m 
withTer    ^^*  history.     In  England,  the  king  of  Prussia,  since  dm> 
aiifet.         dissolution  of  his  political  connexion  with  France,  and  hia 
alliance  with  this   country,   had   become  a  very  popidur 
character.     This  predilection  rose  to  enthusiasm,  on  bis 
gaining  the  victory  at  Rosebach  over  the  ancient  enemjr 
of  Britain.     The  union  of  the  two  catholic  powers  was-  by- 
many  considered  as  a  confederacy  to  oppress  and  subveft 
,  the  protestant   interest  in    Germany.     I'he  English   ap- 

plauded and  extolled  Frederic  as  the  protestant  hero,  and» 
anxious  for  his  success,  were  willing  to  contribute  toward 
Compre-  his  support  and  defence.  .  Mr.  Pitt,  having  taken  a  viejr 
andener-  of  the  State  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
cy^fSr'  ^^ole  operations  of  the  year,  saw  that  the  strenuous 
Fiit  efforts  of  Britain  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance 

of  power }  and  that  exertions  in  Germany,  by  employing 
the  strength  of  France  in  that  quarter,  would  weaken  her 
operations  in  America.  He  therefore  proposed,  that  a 
strong  army  should  cooperate  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
Germany  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  A  subsidiary  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  the  king  of  England  stipulated 
to  pay  into  the  hands  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  annual 
sum  of  670,0001.  to  be  employed  at  his  discretion  for  the 
good  of  the  common  cause;  and  parliament  cheerfully 
voted  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  object,  and  other 
purposes  of  the  war. 

The  convention  of  Cloister  seven  was  considered  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  also  as  infringed  by  the  subset- 
quent  conduct  of  the  French  in  Hanover.  The  army, 
which  had  been  dispersed  by  that  treaty^  was  reassembled 
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ill  British  pay^  and  the  commsiDd,  by  the  advice  of  Mr*    CiiAP. 
Pitt,  bestowed  on  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  wboae  ^^i^,,^* 
object  in  the  campaign  of  1758  was  to  drive  eighty  tbou-  '    |^^ 
sand  French  troops  from  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia* 
His  own  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  consisted 
of  only  thirty  thousand  Hanoverians,  but  they  were  after- 
wards joined  by  the  troops  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Brunswick, 
whom  England  engaged  by  subsidies  to  assist  in  the  deliv* 
erance  of  Germany.     The  plan  of  operations  concerted 
with    Frederic    was,  to   compel   the   enemy  to   evacuate 
Brunswick  and  Hanover,  through  the  fear  of  having  their 
eoj(3§tfnunication  with  the  Rhine  intercepted.     For  these 
jiJUrposes  he  sent  in  March  two  detachments  to  the  Wesex^ 
of  which  one  gained   possession  of  Verden,   the  other, 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew  the  hereditary  prince^ 
took  possession  of  the  strong  and  important  post  of  Floyer. 
In  April,   prince  Ferdinand  himself,  crossing  the  Alkr,  Operations 
advanced  south  towards  Brunswick,  assisted  by  a  detach*  ^ici™u^ 
ment  of  Prussian  troops  under  prince  Henry,  the  king's  ^f^  prince 
brother.     M.  Clermont,  who  had  succeeded  Richlieu  in  nand: 
the  command  of  the  French  forces,  apprehensive  of  being 
cut  o£P  from  his  intercourse  with  the   Rhine,  evacu£ited 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttle,   and  Hanover,  and  marched  to 
Westphalia.      Crossing   the  Weser,    Ferdinand   besieged 
Minden,  and  took  it  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  army.    Count  On  tb^ 
Clermont  now  retreated  towards  the  Rhine ;  repassed  it  ^*"''*^* 
at  Wesel  in   May;  and  stationed  the  army  o§  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  after  having  lost  a  number  of  his  troopsi 
which  were  taken  in  the  retreat.      Ferdinand  would  not 
suffer  them  to  remain  undisturbed  within  the  boundaries 
of  Germany.     In  June,  he  attacked  them  at  Crevelt  ne^  Battle  of 
Cleves,  and. gained  a  victory  more  glorious  to  his  military    ^^ 
character  than  decisive  in  its  consequences.     The  prince 
of   Soubise,    who    commanded    a    considerable    body   of 
!^rench,  having  defeated  a,  detachment  of  Hessians,  Fer- 
<Unand  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  the  affairs 
of  France  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspects     In 
July,  twelve  thousand  British  troops  arriving  from  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  MLarlborough  to 
reinforce  the  allies,  Ferdinand  now  resumed  his  offensive 
operations.     Through*  his  judicious,  well-planned,  anil 
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C0AP.    well-execated    movements,    he    completely   effected  the 
' '       object  of  the   campaign,   by  driving  the  French  out  of 
--^      Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,* 
Ex  loits  df      *^^^  ^'^^^  °^  Prussia  now  endeavoured  to  make   thc- 
Predcric    utmost  advantage  of  the  victories  which  be  had  gained , 
'    at  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign*     Of  Sile^isi)  th«_ 
fortress  of  Schweidnitz  alone  remained  in  the   band^,af 
Austria.    This  place,  which  was  blockaded  during  mote«^. 
on  the  return  of  spring  he  attacked  by  a  regular  siege« 
Commencing  bis  works  on  the  2d  of  April,  he  on  the  InHh 
carried  the  garrison  by  assault.      Having  thus  comjjdetely 
recovered  Silesia,  he  invaded  Moravia,  and  besieged  OU 
jnutz  its  capital ;  but,  having  opened  the  trenches  at  too 
great  a  distance  from   the  town,  he  spent  his  time  and 
ammunition  uselessly ;  and  count  Daun  arriving,  obliged 
him  to  raise  the  siege.     Meanwhile  the  Rilssians  and  Cos* 
sacks  had  invaded  Brandenburg,  and  were  committing  the 
most  barbarous  ravages.      Their  army  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  it  was  Frederic's  object  to  come  between  them, 
so  as  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  each  other.     In 
this  design  he   succeeded ;  and  was  able  to  bring  Roman-  j 
zow,  with  the  principal   division,  to   battle  at  Kustrin*' 
IHie  ready  genius  of  the  Prussian  king,  on  perceiving  the 
disposition  of  the  Russian  troops,  formed  his  men  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  bear  with  his  artillery  on  their  thick  mass, 
and  prevent  the  parts  of  their  army  from  supporting  eacH 
liefents      otber.     Success  followed  his  attempt ;  he  gained  a  most 
the  KuMt-   decisive  victory ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
«i»at    us-  17^000  men,  with  a  great  qnantity  of  cannon  and  stents: 
the  loss,  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  amounted  to  abo>ut 
leOO  men*     Having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  dan* 
ger  of  the   Russians,  he  hastened  against  the  Austrians 
under  marshal  Daun.     On  the   14th  c^  October,  he  was 
surprised  by  that  general  at  Hochkirchin  ;^  suffered  a  de-. 
feat,  but  not  decisive ;  acted  with  such  ability,  as  to  pre- 
vent the   enemy  from   deriving  any  material   advantage 
from  a  victory ;  and  ultimately  compelled  Daun  to  retire 
into    Bohemia.      Tlie    Russians   and    Swedes'  were   also 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Stralsund. 
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In  1759,  prince  Ferdinand  took  the  field  against  the    CHAP. 
French,  who  had  again  invaded  Westphalia  in  great  force,  ,^^^ 
under  messrs.  De  Contades  and  Broglio.     Prince  Ferdi-      ^^ 
mmd  in  July  found  them  posted  at  Minden*     The  prince 
thinking  the  enemy  too  strongly  posted  to  render  an  attack  Freitehm'* 
hy  lliiii  wiae,  took  a  position  at  some  distance,,  hoping  to  p^Ja^***' 
provoke  thenti  to  commence  an  assault,  which  he  was  well 
pi^epared  to  resist.     The   French  generals   very   impru* 
dently  left  their  own  strong  posts  to  attack  prince  Ferdi- 
nand*    The  battle  began  at  dawn,  and  was  fought  with  Ferdioftiiil 
great  impetuosity  on  both  sides  till  noon;  whea  the  vig-  British  tn- 
our>  {trmness,  and  courage  of  the  English  infant&t  deter- /"^'^^^ 
miaed  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  gained  a  complete  victory*  victory  at 
The  British  cora/ry,  commanded  by  lord  George  Sack-  ^'"^'*- 
ville,  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  bear  down  upon   the 
enemy  when  routed  and  flying*      They  did  not  advtaice^  « 

mdwere  of  no  service  m  the  battle.^     The^ame  day,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  was  fast  rising  to 
military  eminence,  having  been  sent  by  his  uncle  against 
a  detachment  of  French  at  Gofeldt  with  six  thousand  meii»  * 
defeated   twice   that  number  of  the  enemy,  killed  three 
thousand,  and  "took  as  many  pri&oners.     These  successes  Freneh 
enabled  Ferdinand  to  drive  the  French  a  aecond  time  out  orccra*- 
of  Germany,  and  to  leave  the  allies  in  possession  of  every  ^y. 
province  and  town  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  de.cla- 
ration  of  war. 

The  campaign  of  175*9  was  far  from  being  equally 
prosperous  to  the  Pru^ian  monarch*  Beside  the  formid- 
able enemies  that  he  had  to  encounter  abroad,  he  was  dis- 
tracted at  home  by  dissensions  among  his  generala*  I\ 
was  the  object  of  the  Austrians  and  Rus&ians,  who  had 
before  fought  separately,  to  form  a  junction  this  campaign* 
Frederick's  first  purpose  was,  to  prevent  this  junsction^  . 
and  to  attack  one  division  before  they  could  be  supported 
by  another ;  but  the  disorders  among  the  generals  pee- 
vented  them  from  acting  with  their  usual  skill  and  alacri- 
ty. The  Prussians  were  defeated,  on  the  23d  o.f  Jyue,  at  l^fmmoi 
Kay,  on  the  Oder,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  four  thou-  pAwi^i?^ 

o  ffis  iordship'e  ootidaet  on  thi»  oceanon  underwent  an  iR<iuir3r  a^iAa  tral.  He 
alleged  in  his  defenee,  that  con tradiotory  orders  had  been  sent.  I'his  allegation, 
lio«^v«r,  was  nol-  niaile.oirt  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the  eonrl ;  the  issue  was,  that 
he  was  declared  unfit  for  serving  bis  majest)'  in  a  military  capacity. 
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CHAP,    sand  men.     This  disaster  disconcerted  the  Icing's  fiiea^ 
y^^^^^^i^^  sures,  and  was  the  prelude  to  a  much  greater  defeat*  The 
j7go.      Austrians    and    Russians,    soon    after  this   battle,   joined 
their  forces,  and  encamped  at  Kundersdorf,  near  Franck-' 
.    fort  on   the  Oder.      On  the  12th  of  August  the  king  of 
Prussia  attacked  the  enemy,  and  had  almost  saccceded'  in 
defeating  the  Russians,  when  the  intervention  of  marshal 
Xoudohn  and  the  Austrian   army  gave    a  fatal  turn  to 
aiTairs.      Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
king,  who  exposed  himself  in   the  most  dangerous  parts 
of  the  field,   had  two    horses    shot   under   him,  and    his 
clpthes  rent  by  musket  balls,  the  Prussians  were  completely 
defeated  and  dispersed  ;  the  approach  of  night  saved' thchr 
army  from  total  ruin.**     The  pressure  of  calamity  served 
only   to  increase  the  elastic  force  of  Frederick's  'genius. 
He  recruited  his  army  with  indefatigable  diligence,  repla- 
ced his  artillejry  from  the  arsenal  of    Berlin,  and    soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
But  the  jealousies  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
concurred  with  the   active  ability   of  Frederick.      When 
Daun  proposed  to  pursue  the  enemy,  the  Russian  general 
would  not  consent ;  and  the  time  was  wastc'd  without  any 
important  effort,  until  winter  gave  thp  Prussian  monarch 
sQme  respite  for  restoring  his  affairs, 
French  In  1 760,  the  court  of  Versailles  made  great  prepara- 

IJcrmanT.^  tions  for  recovering  their  footing  in  Westphalia.  The 
hereditary  prince,  in  April,  having  assailed  the  count  de 
Germain  too  adventurously,  was  renulsed ;  but  afterwards, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  attacked  a  numerous  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Exdorf,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  ;  five  bat- 
talions were  taken  prisoners,  with  their  arms,  baggage, 
and  artillery,*  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  prince 
Ferdinand,  with  the  main  army,  had  an  engagement  wkh 
the  French  near  Cassel,  in  which  the  enemy  were  con>- 
pelled  to  retreat.     The  hereditary  prince  was  afterwards- 


clThe  king  finding^  the  defeat  inevitaWe,  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen  in  these 
terms :  **  Hemove  from  QeHin  ^ith  the  royal  family ;  let  the  archives  be  cairicd 
to  Potsdam  :  the  town  may  make  conditions  with  the  enemy."    Gillies 

e  Elliot's  regiment  of  light  horse  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  field 
upon  this  occasion ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vfiteri^D  troop%  cl|«rge4 
fire  different  times,  and  hroke  ihrou^^  the  enemy  9I  every  charge.  Se^  ^pcl* 
sham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ai.  p.  478. 
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defi^atod  near'  Campen,  but  by  a  masterly  retreat  was  able    chap. 
to  rejoin  the  main  army. .  The  successes  of  that  campaigd  ,^,,^i,^. 
towards  the  close  were  very  various,  but  on  the  whole  it      ^^qq^ 
was  not  favourable  to  the  allies,  as  the  French  had  ^gain 
^pt  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
.whok  principality  of  Hesse. 

.    The  king  of  Prussia  strained  every  nerve  to  compen^- 
^ate  the  losses  of  the  preceding,  year,  and  so  distributed 
hft9  forces  :as  to  oppose  the  Russians^  Swedes,  and  Aus- . 
trians,  in  separate  divisions ;  while  the  Russians,  on  the 
olher  hand,  attempted  to  join  the  Austrians,  in  Silesia. 
Fredeiac  used  every  art  to  animate  and  inspire  his  troops ;  Masterlr 
ii^  4Mldressed  himself  to  their  superstition,  credulity,  and  jprederis* 
every  other  principle  by  which  wise  policy  could  operate 
upon  vulgar  minds ;   thus  inspired,  they  took  the   field* 
The   king  found  means  to  combine  attack  and  defence* 
While  protecting  Silesia,  he  invested  Dresden ;  but  the 
approach  of  marshal  Daun,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege 
of  that  city ;  and  the  enemy  also  took  Glatz,  in  Silesia. 
The  king  found  it  necessary  now  to  resort  to  Silesia  in  per- 
son, to  maintain  his  interest  in  that  long  contested  pro- 
vince  ;  with  his  usual  dexterity,  he  separated  two  divisions 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  kept  such  positions  that  it  was    * 
impossible  for  them  to*surround  his  forces.     He  changed 
his  movements  and  posts  so  often,  that  he  kept  the  enemy 
always  on  the  watch;    and   determined  to  attack  them 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  should,  by  ptiarches  and  counter- 
marches, draw  the  one  division  to  too  great  a  distance 
from,  the  other  to  receive  fr#ln  it  any  support.     Before  Operatidis  . 
him  was   marshal   Daun   with   one   army ;  behind  him,  S^ee*af- 
Loudohn  with  another ;  and  he  was  informed  by  his  spies,  p^^?^ 
that   a*  third   army  of  Russians   had  crossed  the  Oder  and  Ams- 
and  joined  Daun.     Daun  being  reinforced   by  the  Rus-  ^^^' 
sians,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  August  prepared  to 
gpvethe  king  of  Prussia  battle.      Next  day  his  majesty 
decamped  at  night  with  his  army,  and  crossed  the  Oder 
towards  general  Loudohn.     Frederic  took  possession  of 
an  advantageous  ground,  which  he  justly  concluded  Lou- 
dohn would  wish  to  occupy.     Loudohn  advancing,   and 
perceiving  that  there  were,  troops  posted  there,  supposed 
thut  it  .was  but  a  small  detachment,   and  that  the  main 


VKkP?  ^tny  at  Frmrim  ^rdft  in  eainf)  tft<Ligints«     PraeeMiMg  t^ 
^^^^^^  dislodge  thie  fancied  tttetaehmetit,  he  sttddMly  Ibind  Ma*' 
1760.     ^^^  attacked  by  the  in4iole  Pfiisman  army.     The  dtstkmsu 
Defines     of  the  ni^hi^  «Mid  the  surprifte^  peftdefed  'the  defent  ioei»- 
vitb  one    uahk  asid  «oiii|ikfte :    tOfiOO  Aufttnaoft  wem  ahim^  mA 
^^•"     6000  taken  prisoners.     In  the  eaifit>  W  tijfftita^  Froderic^ 
had  left  some  hilssM's^  who  imitated  the  iiotoe  6f  patroles 
kt)d  seatinehb     Dauti,  ttot  d0ubdn|^  thut  he  sbcmld  tn^As- 
TW»rai«g  find  the  PrusftiatiB  where  ihey  had  been  in  the 
evening,  marched  towards  the  eamj^^  but  to  h*is  utter 
surprise,  he  found  it  entirely  cfmpty.    The  wind  had  hetm 
66  boi^t^rous  and  adver^^  that  Dann  had  not  heard  th& 
report  ^f  two  hundred  piece*  of  cinnoti  at  half  a  nriie'a 
distance  ^  and  knew  fiothing  of  the  enemy,  till  he  aaw 
thtm  arrayed  in  c^der  of  battle  on  the  oppoute   side  laf 
the  riven     Daun  Was  evidently  undetermined  whether  hfe 
bujght  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  retreat.     Frederic  ordered 
his  troops  to  fire,  in  demonstration  of  joy  for  victory;  a. 
dexterous    manttuvre,    which  completely   dispirited  the* 
Austrians,  and  precipitated  their  retreat.     He  dispersed  i 
the  Russians  "by  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  which  Tfae<»i 
mistocles  employed  towards  Xerxes%     He  aent  a  peasafit> 
with  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  telling  htm  that  he  waa-' 
advancing  as  fast  as  he  could  after  his  victory  over  die  | 
Austrians^  to  attack  the  Russians,  and  he   hoped  .wkb  i 
e^ial  success.     The  peasant  purposely  throwing  hsfnself 
in  the  way  of  the  enemy  was  taken ;  the  letter  was  found  » 
lvA€i^      on  him ;  and,  on  being  read,  they  repassed  the  Oder,  mkd  • 
aiiws to^- destroyed  the  bridge;  and^hus,  in  order  to  avoid  thd 
pretended  pursuit  of  Frederic,  they  cut  off  their  own  com^ 
munication  with  the  allied  army.     Frederic,  meanwhiie^ 
instead  bf  following  them,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best . 
of  his  victory,  by  driving  the  Austriana  out  of  Silesnu 
Daun^  regretting  that  he  had   been  so  completely  o«c* 
^eneraled  by  Frederic,  employed  every  means  to  prevail 
on  the  Russians  to  repass  the  Oder,  and  invade  Brandeiv-^. 
burg.     He  at  last  prevailed ;  and  in  October,  the  Prua^ . 
sians  entered  the  electorate,  and  invested  Berlin^     The^ 
number  of   Prussians  that   had   been   left   to   guard  the 
capital,  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  Au&triana  and  Rua*- 
bims.     The  combined  armiea  entered  the-capitgl,   and. 
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Wh|vM«wMi*  sa^8»  fetx>titjr ;   but  Ibe  kittg  InMrakig   %mkP. 
frna  Sttnun,  dw^nsny  ini  kit  a^^proftteb  tbongrht  ik  eKpe*     J^ 
&«ft  «D  rttive.     HMing  delivered  fats  tomiity  froin  th«      |,||^ 
eottbiDfiijl  t»oi9f»i  he  .tetum^d'  to  oppose  flsai^hid  Omris  I><if«at8 « 
Ib^nr  UfiK  into  a  brittle  nt  a  disadvantageotts  a)^atk»o^  aad  ^\tak  w^' 
laiHed  at  Tovgwu  ^  victory  still  anore  decisive  tiMia  that  jS^^^^ 
which-  be  had  obtoiaod   ov^r  marshal   Loudofan.     The 
Jtaitiftii^  0D- hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their  ally^  retired 
imh  Polaad ;  aad  thua  Frederic  betame  again  superior  to 
^'kai  eneniiBs.     They  might  invade  his  toantry,  take  his 
tortite,  d<efeM  his  armies,  exhaust  many  of  hil  resources ; 
bttC  bo  i)ad  in  his  genius  one  resource,  which  they  could 
ftotalihaust:  with  his  transcendent  abilities  he  ultimately 
pi^donsinated  over  ail  their  forc^,  experience^  and  skilU 
Siacblwi^  the  state  of  our  principal  ally  in  wilr^  in  October 

ir4a 

Tb£  war  gave  oceaaioa  to  discussions  between  Britntfi  state  of 
aad  Holland,  which  involved  general  ^questions  eonceroing  K^*'*ot 
Ao  rights  aad  conduct  of  neutral  states,  when  neigh^  toberi76o. 
bourkig  powers  are  engaged  in  hostilities.     By  the  bar-  Diwatriona 
fiee. treaty  it  had  been  expressly  declared,  that  no  fortress^  Britjanaadi 
town,  or  territory  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  should  .«««*"»* . 
be.  ceded  or  transferred  to  the  crown  of  France  on  any  October 
^reeext  whatever.     Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  the  states  ^^^' 
geaefol  bad  acquiesced  in  the  surrender  of  Ostend  and 
Nieaport  to  the  French.    They  had  also  given  permission 
<ar  the  free  passage  of  warlike  stores  through  their  terri* 
tams^  for  the  use  of  the  French  army.  •  A  memorial,  by  -with  Hoi^ 
order  of  the  British  king,  w£tl  presented   to  the   states^ 
They  answered,  dtat  they  could  not  prevent  the  infract 
tioos  of  treaties*     The  Dutch  for  several  years  had  been 
(applying  the  French  with  all  sorts  of  warlike  stores,  and 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  French  sugar  colonies  to 
Eroropc,  as  carriers  hired  by  the  proprietors ;  and  were  at 
this   time  very  active  i^  carrying  contraband   goods  to 
F^tmcck     The  supineness  and  inefficiency  of  the  New-» 
castle  administration  had  suffered  such  violations  of-  neu- 
trality  to  escape  with  impunity;  but  with  the  energy  of 
Pitt,  the  case  was  changed.     The  court  of  Great  Britain 
having  complained  of  this  violation  of  neutrality  without 
obtaining  redress,  took  the  most  effectual  step  for  redress'« 
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CHA9-  tug  themselves.  The^  issued  ordefs  to  amst  aH  ships  of 
^^^^^\^  neutral  powert,  that  should  have  Fveoch  pitiperty  oo 
trm.  ^^^  These  necessary  orders  were  strie^  and  vigD? 
rouslj  executed.  A  number  of  Dutch  ships  with  French 
cargoes  were  seized  and  coofiscatedf  a  great  feramit 
arose  among  the  Dutch :  they  remoBStnttcd,  and  they 
complained.  The  British  government  assured  them^  that 
we  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  amity  with  theos^ 
but  that  we  never  could  connive  at  such  a  devialioa 
from  neutrality ;  and  that  we  shouM  continue  to  capiuee 
ships  caught  in  «uch  acts  of  violation.  Towards  lhe:c)ate 
of  17'5S,  they  began  to  make  some  preparations  for  hfis«- 
tilities.  The  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  daughter  «»f 
George  II.,  by  her  judicious  management  prevented  the 
two  nations  from  a  quarrel,  which  it  was  so  mush  the 
interest  of  both  to  avoid.  £nglish  privateers  having  fre- 
quently, without  any  authority,  rifled  Dutch  ships,  the 
masters  were  punished  as  pirates ;  but  by  our  ships  of 
war,  authorized  for  the  purpose,  the  aggressors  of  the  law 
of  nations  continued  to  be  captured.  The  princess  djring, 
the  conduct  of  the  states  threatened  the  dissolutioii.  of 
peace ;  and  they  persisted  in  supplying  the  French  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  £ast  had  manifested  a  hostile 
disposition  to  the  English  interest.  A  second  membrial 
was  presented  by  sir  Joseph  Yorke.  They  endeavoured 
to  justify  themselves;  but  as  the  attempt  was  evasive  «iid 
unsatisfactory,  the  British  minister  instructed  the  amfaas* 
sador  to  reply  in  more  peremptory  terms.  The  Dutch, 
'  aware  that  Pitt  never  thi^atened  in  vain,  promised^  to 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  traffic  that  gave  umbrage  to 
Great  Britain,  and  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  <m  any 
of  their  subjects  or  servants  who  should  give  ofience  to 
England. 

Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  died  in  1759,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Charles.  This  prince  was  very  far 
from  adopting  the  sentiments  and  policy  of  his  predeces^ 
sor  respecting  England.  Hitherto,  however,  the  differ- 
ence did  not  manifest  itself. 

f  Smollett,  vol.  iv.  p.  S97 
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•  Do&xiio^tlie  oootest  whicb  wfis  ctfi-ied  on  by  Qritaia'  GHAp. 
toad  her-idlif  s,  oYertures  were  nade  by  George  and  Fre-  ^^^,^p,J^^^^ 
deric  to  wards  .the  termkiatioiii  of  war.     la  the  winter      ^^^^q^ 
whiek  followed  the  campaign  1759,  immediately  after  the  ^^^^s^^jf^' 
enplure  of  Quebec  and  admiral   Hawke's  victory,   Mr*  peace  be- 
Pitc,  awmre  thait  the  de^  of  success  is  the  time  for  offering  ^^^^'^ 
peace,  proposed  that  the  allied  kings  should  intimate  their  i760. 
wiHisgness  to  open  a  negotiation.     Frederic  consented, 
and  a  memoriad  was  delivered  to  the  French,  Imperial, 
aiul-:>*itM«sian  ambassadors,  signifying  that  their  Britannic 
and 'Pmssian  majesties  were  ready  to  send  plenipotenti- 
aries* %o   any  proper  pdace  that  should  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  receive  overtures  for  a  general  peace*     A  preli* 
minary  article  proposed  was,  that  the  dominions. of* the 
king  of  Prusua  should  be  preserved  entire*     This  pro- 
posal   being   conununicated   to  the  court  of  Versailles, 
France  replied,  that  she  had  no  other  wish  but  to  make 
peace  with  England ;  but  that  not  being  at  war  with  Prus-     ' 
aia,  she. could  not.  confound  the  interests  of  that  nation 
with  those  of  Britain.     France  had  been  completely  dis-  ReiatiTe 
'COflifited  in  every  auarter  in  which  England  and  she  had  BtAteofthe 

r  1     .  »     11.  oi  •     1      belligerent 

to  cope,  apart  m>m  their  mutual  allies.  She  was  entirely  powen. 
subdued  in  North  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
and  had  been  also  defeated  in  Germany.  The  inferiority 
of  her  naval  power  obliged  her  to  despair  of  success  in 
any  maritime  efforts ;  but  in  Germany,  though  defeated, 
her  ease  was  by  no  meaas  so  desperate.  From  tlie 
csdbausted  state  of  the  king  of  -  Prussia,  and  the  enoripous. 
csqpenses  of  the  war  to  England,  she  was  in  hopes  that  she 
and  -her  allies  might  in  that  country  ol^tain  advantages, 
which  would  procure  more  favourable  terms  than  she 
could  expect  from  the  events  in  those  quarters  in  which 
she  and  England  had  been  singly  engaged.  The  preser- 
vation of  th^  balance  of  power,  by  supporting  the  king  of 
Prussia  against  the  great  confederacy,  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple object  of  the  war  in  Germany*  Had  France  ratified* 
the  proposed  preliminary  there  would  have  remained  little 
which  she  could  set  agaiinst  the  conditions  that  Britain 
was  empowered  by  the  victories  to  dei^anc}.  She  there-  Negotiati- 
fore  determined  at  present  to  reject  a  proposal  with  such  a  ^  ^  ^^ 
prefape.     The  empress  queen,  though  hitherto  frequently 


CBAF.   bafled,  ti?isted  ta  the  reaourcca  of  Ad  emJbmfAm^ktr  dbc 
y^r-4^-^  ultimate  attaiameat  of  thoae  ebjecls  which  9he  sought  bfi 
1^^      the  war,  and  would  by  no  neana  enter  into,  a  aegetiatkn^ 
the  prelifniQaiy  article  of  which  waa  the  abafeidoDmett1t*'off 
her  v^ws  ob  the  Prussiaa  domioioiis*      The  oveitiires 
were  rejected  by  both  France  aad  Auatrta,  in  tb».  belief 
that  at  a  future  period  they  could  ycocure  conditions  noore 
compatible  with   the  views  with  wluch  they  had  rtrnpecv 
Q^^^^^     tively  compienced  their  aggreasiooa*     Suck  was  dfM»  sSftbs 
state  of  af.  of  Britain  respecting  war,  negotiation,  aUiea,  and  oautrai 
toblri'ml  p^'wers,  in  October  1760*     The  condition  of  this  .coimay- 
in  b^r  various  relations  had,  from  July  1757  to  Octobev 
andreMli    1760,  in  three   years    and  a  quarter,  been  raised  froaa 
PittV^min-  depression  and  disgrace  to  exaltation  antd   glory.     Tbki 
ittiyin       change,  under  Divine  Providence,    bad  been  principailji 
nod.  effected  by  the  force  of  genius,  which  overbore  all  privaio 

juntos  and  party  distinctions,  formed  thit  wisest  and  moat 
vigorous  plans,  selected  the  fittest  instruments,  of  enecuiii 
tion,  and  by  the  combiaation  of  wisdpm,  firmness,  and 
judicious  choice^  produced  the  roost  signal  and  important 
success,  Qn  two  individuals,  tboug]%  of  different  ranks, 
yet  who  had  each  risen  to  a  much  higher  elevation  than 
that  in  which  he  was  born,  depended  the  fortune  .of 
Europe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world«  In  theii?  di&r« 
ent  situations,  William  Pitt  and  Frederic  of  Prussia  over-* 
bore  confederacy  by  intellectual  preeminence  and  moral 
'  ^energy.  An  event  now  took  place,  in  itself  of  great 
impqrtance,  and  which  led  to  the  'commencement  of  a 
reign,  in  all  its  history,  connexions^  and  relations  ;  in  the 
events,  cHanges,  and  vicissitudes,  that  it  has  witnessed  ;  lii 
the  difficulties  which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and:  in  A« 
displays  of  hukav  katu&e  which  it  has  exhibited,  Ao 
most  momentous  that  is  recorded  in*  the  annals  of 
mankind. 
Sadde*  On  Saturday  morning  the  2*5th  of  October  1760,  king 

death  of  George  IL  of  Great  Britain,  then  near  seventy-seven  years 
of  age,  being  at  Kensin^^n  palace,  rose  at  his  uaual  hoar, 
called  his  page,  dtank  his  cl\ocolate,  and  inquired  about 
the  wind,  as  be  w^  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  mmils ; 
observing,  that  as  it  was  a  fine  day,  he  proposed  to  walk 
in  the  garden.     A  few  minutes  after  th^s  declaration, .  his 


page,  #ho  *»d*lcft  the  rootri,  heard  a  noise,  as  of  some-    CHAP.- 
thing  fiilMf%.      He  retnrned  hastily  Into    the  apartment  ,^^J^^^, 
with  olher  iittendants,  and  found  the  king  weltering  on      u^^ 
the  'floor;  -beiflg  lifted   on  a  bed,  he    in  a    faint  voice 
(iesired  they  "would  call  Amelia,  but  before  the  princess 
cDuld  rtffeich  his-apa^rtAient;  he  breathed  his  last. 

GsoRGS  II.,  with  abiKties  not  exceeding  niediocrity,  ^^  ^^^ 
pfDS^ssed  amiable  and  estimable  qualities  :  he  was  just,  racter. 
opeii.  Sincere,  brave,  and  though  in  his  temper  prone  to 
a&geF,'yet  plackble,  and  in  his  dispositions  mild  and  ha* 
moae:  His  government  was  equitable  and  constitutional 
as  fsir  as  depended  on  himself,  but  varied  in  vigour  and  « 
wisd«mi  according  to  the  characters  of  his  ministers*  The 
chief  defects  of  his  politics  arose  from  his  predilection 
for  his  natSvfe  dominions,  which  involved  Britain  in  alli- 
ances, subsidies,  and  hostilities,  that,  Hpbg  unnecessary, 
were  permcious,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude*  His 
pveference  of  one  party  of  his  British  subjects,  during  a 
gteat  part  of  his  reign,  though  neither  very  liberal  nor 
wise,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  operating,  on  his  limited  capacity. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  proved  to  him,  that  connexion 
with  a  certain  confederacy  was  not  necessary  to  the  high- 
est ministerial  ability.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  a 
minrater'of  considerable  talents,  and  in  many  respects  bene- 
iidal  to  his  country,  established  systematic  corruption  as  an 
engine  of  executive  government ;  and  for  many  years  this 
engine  was  beiieved  indispensable.  In  the  last  period  of  National, 
his  reign,  a  minister  demonstrated,  that  corruption  was  not  ^^^p^ 
neecssary  to-  superior  genius,  magnanimity,  and'  energy  ;  perity* 
but  'that  tadants  and  virtue,  promptly,  direcdy,  and  deci« 
sively  exerted  for  •  patriotic  plffposes,  overbore  all  opposi«- 
tion,  aad  procured,  with  the  applause  of  the  people,  every 
resource  which  was  wanted  for  British  security  and  glory. 
The  pacific  policy  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  perse- 
venng  attention  of  Mr.  Pelham,  had  a  share  in  promoting 
the  nanufacturea  and  commerce  of  tUs  country  ;  bot  thetf 
astonishing  rise  under  this  king,  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
more  ge&enil.  cause  of  British  greatne9B--*-the  progressive 
spim  of  mclnstry  and  enterprise  which  freedom  fosters. 
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Fftcm  4lie  MUM  souvce,  ftMrtd  ficemtisnft  wd  seieacv  i 
m  the  YStfiotis  departipeiils  of  learatDg,  BriiaiD  wsi» 
""i^T^  Miineotly  dMiii^ished.     Swift,  Pope,  and  Boliogbroke, 
tiientwc.  began  the  literary  glory  of  Geprge'*  reign ;  Th^nson 
graced  its  middle  9tage ;  Johnson  and  ttume  adorned  iu 
kter  periods.     Having  before  rivaUed,  and  at  this  time 
rsvalHog  (he  ancients^  it^tke  various  species  and  degrees 
of  poetry  and  philosophy,  Britain  q9W  for  the  first  tiaae 
contested  the  palm  of  history,  and  brought  her  Robertsoa 
and  her  Hume,  to  match  the  Livy  and  HerodotuB,  the 
Tacitus  and   Tbucydides,   of  the  Romans   and  Greek8«. 
Theology,  investigated  by  the  inquiring  and  philosofducal 
spirit  of  free  and  enlightened  EngUshmen,  produced  valu- 
able accessions  to  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  in 
the  works  of  Warburton,  Hurd,  Sherlock,  Hpadley,  and 
Seeker*     The  dfl^ters  also  contributed  a  considerable 
share  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  times.     While  Fos- 
ter^  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  inculcated  reli^ous  conduct, 
by  expounding  and  impressing  in  detail  the  doctrines  of 
ehristianfty ;  die  learned  and  logical  Lelaad  defended  with 
force  and  success  the  whole  christian  religio»»  against  the 
attacks  of  the  deists*     Not  rational  piety  only,  however, 
mark  the  theological   efibrts  of  this  period ;    ingenious 
adventurers  in  fanaticism  framed  a  new  species  of  super- 
stition,  which  both  at  that  time  and  since  has  produced 
^ery  important  effects  on  the  sentiments,  character,  and 
manners  of  numbers  of  people  in  all  ranks.     Whitefield 
and  Wesley,  having  perceived  that  not  a  (tw  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy  had  relaiced  in  the  perfomumce  of  their  offi- 
cial  duties,    formed   a   project    of  supplying,   in   their 
own  persons,  this  deficiency  of  spiritual  instruction ;  and, 
in  order  to  establish  sufficient  influ^ice,  professed  superior 
sanctity,  and  pretended  divine  illumination.     Being  both 
men  o{  dexterity^and  address,  they  played  successfully  on 
the  fancies  and  passions,  and  made  a  multitude  ot  con- 
verts to  their  respective  kinds  of  enthusiasm*     They  cer- 
tainly were  the  means  of  rousing  the  clergy  to  a  more 
vigorous  discharge  of  their  professional  occupation ;  and 
it  is  probable  diat  they  may  have  also  made  some  of  their 
votaries,  by  working  on  their  fears  and  fancies,  pious  and 
"uritable,  whom  reason  and  cosscience  might  not  have 


hiftwiieed.  '  Sb  far  their  eflbrts  may  haw  bcen^tahHary :  QHAK 
but  the  first  principle  of  thdr  theory,  dtvhie  ittmiiiiiatM,  ^^^^^-^ 
aopersedhig  the  necessity  of  human  diee^rikie  and  karn«  i^^ 
kig,  hits  opened  the  way  to  many  iUi«»acef  and  ignonwi 
undertakers,  who,  either  circulating  or  stationar},  b«v« 
inculcated  -and  impressed  their  absurd  mmI  often  pernicious 
doctrines  on  the  weak  and  the  crednloas;  so  that  ft«« 
cjae^tfy  profligacy,  and  not  rarely  insanity  and  sttidd*^ 
hare  flowed  from  such  spiritual  instructions.  In  tho 
Irghttrr-  species  of  composition,  England  showed  that  aha 
could  excel,  as  wdl  as  in  the  graver  and  deeper.  If 
Spairi  and  France  could  respectively  boast  of  Cervaalea 
and  Le  Sage,  Britain  could  boast  of  Smollett  and  Pieldnigw 
But  now  there  were  not  only,  as  in  the  time  of  Anne,  a 
few  iltustrious  in  the  different  provinces  of  genius ;  there 
were  many  respectable.  The  precepts,  and  much  mow 
the  eitample,  oif  the  great  writers  of  that  age  had  diffused 
taste  and  the  study  of  composition  ;  and  many  more  had 
obtained  a  competent  share  of  useful  and  elegant  eniditiont 
than  at  atiy  former  period  of  English  history.  In  no  age 
or  country  had  learning  been  n^ore  widely  spread,  than  in 
Britain  in  the  year  1760. 

Ik  the  fine  arts,  England  was  beginning  to  attain  dis^  FSae  nt^ 
tinetion.  The  encouragement  bestowed  on  the  snUhiie 
cofnpoflj^tions  of  Handel,  had  stimulated  tiie  natives  to 
musical  efibrt.  Hogarth  showed  that  England  could  use 
the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen ;  and  with  th<^  bold  originsl- 
iity  of  genius,  he  pursued  a  path  hitherto  untrodden* 
lle3mold8  also  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame,  which  he 
sineb  raised  to  so  great  a  height.  In  architecture,  im- 
provements were  made  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  Bu#- 
iitig^on;  stlH,  however,  a .  reKth.  continued  for  the  pon* 
derous  structures  of  Vanburgh. 

The  manners  of  that  age,  though  abounding  in  parade  Mmuitif. 
tind  form,  were  in  itiany  respeets  dignified  and  impressive. 
Thtey  certainly  contained  a  much  greater  degree  of  pomp, 
And  ^ate,  and  ceremony,  than  was  necessary  fer  social 
partks  m-  common  life.  M inigled  with  this  stiffness  and 
precision,  there  waff,  in  conversation  and  in  familiar  wit^ 
ting,  an  indelicacy, '  less  indeed  than  in  Ac  preceding  age 
of  George  I.,  but  still  far  short  of  just  taste  and  moral 
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CHAC.   refiUMMau     This  mm  protNibly  ene^uraged  by  the  prac- 
^       tbe  of  ihe  court,  to  wUdi  viodeaty  aod  reput«tioft  were 


I7IX».  '^^  ^^^  necessary  paasports.  Th^  kiag's  siiftf^sses  still 
continued  to  mix  in  all  fajshionable  parties,  and  even  to  be 
companions  to  the  princesses.^ 

The  signal  successes  which  adorned  the  last  yew^  of 
George  IJU,  the  exaltation  of  Enghind,  and  the  depr^- 
si<Ni  of  her  enemies,  raised  his  majesty  to  a  degftae-of 
popularity  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  The  wpwm 
ffittcies  of  his  admirers  represented  him  as  equal  an  wis- 
dom and  heroism  to  any,  or  all,  the  princes  that  ever  sat 
on  the  £nglish  throire ;  and  we  may  safely  concur  with  jhe 
historian  of  his  reiga,^  chat  no  prince  was  ever  more  popu- 
lar at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

George  in  his  person  was  somewhat  lower  than  the 
middle  size,  well  formed,  with  prominent  eyes,  a  high 
nose,  good  features,  and  a  fair  complexion.  He  was  bom 
in  November,  1683,  and  in  1705  married  princess  Caro- 
line of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had  six  children  who  came 
to  maturity,. besides  several  others  who  died  young:  two 
sons,  Frederick  born  in  1 707 j  who,  on  his  father's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  prince  of  Wales,  and  William 
duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  four  daughters,  the  princess  of 
Orange,  princess  Amelia,  the  princess  of  Hesse,  and  the 
queen  of  Denmark.  Frederick  married  in  1736  the  prin- 
cess  Augusta  of  Saxe-gotha.  By  her  he  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  came  to  maturity  :  George  bom 
May  24th  O.  S.  1738,  now  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  Ed- 
ward late  duke  of  York ;  William  Henry  duke  of  Glou- 
cester ;  Henry  Frederick  late  duke  of  Cumberland ; 
Frederick  William,  deceased ;  Augusta  duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick; Louisa,  deceased;  and  Matilda,  late  queen  of 
Denmark.  His  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  dying  in 
his  father's  lifetime  in  1751,  his  eldest  son  George  became 
prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  of  his  grandfather's  crown. 
As  Frederick  himself  had  not  confined  his  preference  to 
whigs,  but  desired  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  not 
of  a  party,  he  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same  sentiments 
ilato  his  heir. 

g  See  tord  Orford,  pUMim.  h  Sec  SmcAc?!',  vei  k  p.  444. 
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Ths  tuition  of  prince  George  was  ^committed  to  John    tHAP. 
Stuart  e«i  of  <Butie,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  respeetaUe  '^.^^^ 
taients  aad  eraditfon,  and  particularly  distinguished  for      i^^o 
decency  and  propriety  of  conduct.     During  the  life  of  his  Educadon 
grandfather,  his  highness  had  been  brought  up  in  a  state  nrincse  of 
of  retirement,  and  was  totally  free  from  juvenile  excesses.  ^^^ 
A  warm,  affectionate,  and  benevolent  heart  was  unalloyed 
hf -iteious  habits  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sound  and  aeute 
•iMl^rstanding  was  not  furnished  with  the  actual  experi- 
<^»  and  discernment  into  'characters,  which  a  more  enlar- 
{feAlntercourse  with  mankind,  in  such  a  mind,  must  have 
produced.     The  filial,  fraternal,   and  other  affections   of 
the  prince  were  very  strong.     Those  whom  he  loved,  he 
loVed  fervently ;  in  that  number  was  his  tutor,  the  earl  of 
Bute ;  whom  his  judgment  readily  discovered  to  be  a  man 
of  merit.     It  must  be  the  coldness  of  experienced  age.  Sentiments 
after  frequent  deceptions  correcting   its   errors,  not  the  ^^^ct*^ 
generous  credulity  of  unsuspecting  youth,  that  will  accu- 
rately scan  the  talents  of  those  whom  it  loves.     Even  in 
age  itself,  wisdom  is  often  lost  in  affection.     It   cannot 
therefore  be  surprising,  that  the  attachment  of  a  youth  of 
twenty  years  of  age  should  exaggerate  the  merits  of  its 
object.      His  highness's  regard  for  the  earl  of  Bute  was 
very  great ;  and  his  lordship  being  zealously  attached  to 
the  church  of  England  and  his  religious  duties,  studiously 
and  successfully   infused  these  principles  and  sentiments 
into  the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil.      Being  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  he  saw  it  necessary,  from  the  state  of 
the  coiirt  and  its  influence  on  the  public  to  instil  such  sen- 
timents into  the  heir  of  the  crown  as  might  induce  him  to 
patronise  decency  and  modesty,  and  give  a  change  to  tl;ie 
prevailing  manners.     The  prince  so  educated,  although  he  , 
did   i^ot  much  appear  in  public,  was,  from  the  general 
report  of  his  character,  very  popular.     He  was,  besides^ 
a  native  of  England,  and  presumed  to  possess  the  senti- 
ments of  an  Englishman — to  be  more  attached  to  his  own 
country,  than  to  the  foreign  territories  of  his  family.      A 
face  both  elegant  and  manly,  combininj^  the  blooming  fresh-. 
Hess  of  yputh   with  firmness   and  vigour;   a  countenance 
expressing  the  open  frankness,  benevolence,  and  boldness 
of  the  English  character;  a  stature  ab^ve  the  middle  size  ; 
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CH AF.    m  fig:ure  uniting  strength  and  comeliness ;  with  tinaasutning 
^V^  and  liberal  mannerrl  cooperated  with  Ae  general  opinio!^ 
1760.     ^'  ^^*  ^^  ^°^  heart,  and  his  situation,  in  rendering  him 
a  favourite  with  the  nation. 

The  total  discomfiture  of  the  jacobite  party  in  prince 
George*8  very  early  youth,  by  taking  away  the  only  plausible 
pretext  for  the  exclusive  encouragement  of 'whigs,  Cacilk- 
tat^d  the  road  to  a  more  liberal  choice  of  comneHbrs. 
Thus  the  change  of  circumstances  concurred  with  fbe  sen*' 
timents  of  his  parents  and  the  education  of  the  pri^te,  in 
forming  him  to  be  king  of  a  country,  and  not  of  a  par^.-— • 
Such  was  our  present  sovereign,  in  character  and  estimn-. 
tion,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
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4$^fision  ^f  George  JIL'-'^^atecmd  resources  o/t/ir  cauu^ 
^m-^^Firat  Csmneii   of  the  king^^^Prmce  JEduiurd  and 

^  Ifipj^ute  m4i4€  pri^  ccwueilors.-^Meeting  of  parlich 
mfi$^*-'^Hf0  mof^y^^  first  apeech.f^Expresaes  his  satis- 

-  fa^th^  <^  ^^'  cessation  of  party  dtssfiuiona^^his  resolu* 
'Ai9fk'  *^  thereto  the  engagements  of  his  grandfather.^^jb 
^f^ipersally  popular^^^^eneral  principle  of  the  young  king 
in  the  choice  of  counseilors»^^nanimity  of  parliament^ 
and  liberal  supplies.'^^The  king  recommends  measures  for 
securing  the  independence  of  the  judges.^-^An  act  passed 
for  that  purpose^-^Recompense  bestowed  on  Mr*  Arthur 
Onslorv^^-^Parliament  dissohed.-^Partial  changes  in 
iuiministration*''^Lord  Bute  made  secretary  of  state*-^ 
Campaign  176i  •'-^British  operations.^^Attack  and  cap- 
ture of  Belleisle.^^AmericiU'^East  Indies;  siege  and 
reduction  of  Pondicherry.^-^Powerful  army  sent  by 
France  to  Hesse  CasseL^-^Prince  Ferdinand  disconcerts 
their  projects.-^Military  ability  of  the  hereditary 
Prince»^^Marquis  of  Granby^-^King  of  Prussia  acts 
chiefly  on  the  defensive. ^-^Baffies  tlie  attempts  of  his 
combined  enemies.-'^Negotiations.^^Projfered  interven- 
tion of  Spain  indignantly  rejected  by  Mr.  Pitt. — He 
discovers  the  hostile  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon* 
*^Bold  and  decisive  scheme  for  compelling  Spain  ta 
declare  her  intentions^'^^pposed  by  lord  Bute^  and  over- 
ruled by  a  majority.'^^Mr*  Pitt  resigns  his  ofjice."^ 
Character  of  his  administration.-'^Marriage  of  the  king 
to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.^^Lord 
Bute^  chief  director  of  affairs. — Prejudices  against*^* 
Event  justifies  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Pitt.^-^Hostile 
Qvowak,  of  Spain^^^Britain  declares  war  against  that 
kingdom. 

NO  sooner  was  the  death  of  George  II.  knowoi 
^^an  the  prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the. 
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tide  of  George  III.  On  his  accession,  all  ranks  of  men 
ardently  and  «incerely  testified  their  satisfaction.  The 
whigs  were  attached  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brans* 
wick^  and  the  tories  rejoiced  that  they  were  to  he  governed 
by  a  sovereign  free  from  party  prejudices.  Those  who 
were  neither  whigs  nor  tories,  were  delighted  with  a  king 
acquainted  with  our  laws  and  constitution,  a  native  of 
Britain,  fond  of  his  country,  and  whd  was  expected 
to  employ  talents  and  virtue  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  All  regarded  their  young  king  with  affection, 
predicted,  from  his  character,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  an  auspicious  reign,  and  were  happy  in  the 
prospect  afforded  by  his  age  and  state  of  health  that  it 
would  also  be  long. 

The  resources  of  the  country  which  his  majesty  was 
now  called  to  govern,  were  increased  beyond  all  former 
computiuion.  War,  which  is  so  pernicious  an  obstacle  to 
other  mercantile  nations,  had  opened  new  channels  to  the 
traders  of  Great  Britain.  The  superiority  of  her  marine 
force  had  crushed  the  navigation  of  France,  her  great 
rival  in  commerce.  She  now  supplied,  on  her  own  terms, 
all  those  foreign  markets,  at  which,  in  time  of  peace,  she 
was  undersold  by  that  dangerous  competitor.  Revenue  and 
national  credit  were  proportionably  great;  the  immense  sums 
required  for  the  manifold  services  of  the  war,  were  forth- 
coming on  demand.  The  sum  total  granted  for  that  year 
amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  nrillions  sterling.  The  British 
iarmy  in  various  parts  of  the  world  consisted  of  ninety-  - 
seven  regiments  of  ibot,  and  thirty-one  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons, amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand ; 
the  German  auxiliaries  in  British  pay,  were  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  the  ships  of  the  line,  including  fifties,  were  a 
huntlred  and  twenty -one;  the  frigates  and  sloops  propor- 
tionably numerous;  and  the  seamen  in  actual  •service 
amounted  to  seventy  thcyiisand.  The  ordnance  •e^tftbliah- 
ment  was  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  army  and  navy. 
This  force  was  commanded  by  officers  selected  by  the  pen- 
etration of  the  minister;  who,  in  his  choice  of  agents, 
considered  merely  the  object  of  the  respective  trusts ;  and 
disregarding  family  connexion,  or  any  other  adventitioua 
ground  of  preference,    appointed   instruments    the  most 
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fitted  for  effecting  the  destined  purpose.  The  recent  estab-    CHAP« 
lishment  ofa  national  militia,  answering  most  of  the  ends  y^f~^-^^ 
of  internal    defence,  permitted    the  executive  power  to      u^ 
'^employ  the  regular  troops,  if  necessary,  out  of  the  king- 
dom.    Notwithstanding  the  expensive  war,  the  means  of 
iatemal  security,  as  well  as  of  influence  and  dignity  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  under  the  command  of  the  executive 
government,  which  employed  so  very  energetic  a  minis- 
ter as  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 

'  0».  the  27th  of  October  the  king  held  his  first  council.  The  king^i 
in  virhich  he  declared  his  resolution  to  prosecute  the  just  oiamaSoir, 
and  necessary  war  in  which  his  kingdom  was  engaged. 
His  majesty's  first  proclamation,  dated  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, was  a  strong  and  striking  instance  of  his  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  Its  purport  was,  to 
encourage  piety  and  morality,  and  to  prevent  and  punish 
vice,  profaneness,  and  immorality,  which  at  that  time 
Were  extremely  prevalent.  His  majesty,  two  days  after 
his  accession,  appointed  his  eldest  brother  prince  Edward 
and  John  earl  of  Bute  privy  counsellors.  Parliament, 
agreeably  to  an  act  made  for  the  purpose,  continued  to 
exercise  its  office  for  six  months  after  the  decease  of  the 
king.  On  November  the  18th  it  assembled;  and  the  First 
new  king,  seated  on  the  throne,  delivered  a  speech,  well  JSf^je^ 
fitted  to  confirm  the  high  opinion  of  the  public.  He  tytop""- 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  which  he  and  the  nation 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  especially 
at  a  season  so  critical  to  the  country';  and  his  sense  of 
the  weight  and  importance  of  the  task  now  devolved  upon 
him,  being  called  to  the  government '  of  this  country  at 
such  a  time  and  under  such-^iircumstances.  He  implored 
the  divine  assistance  in  his  endeavours  to  discharge  his 
daty,  and  proceeded  in  the  following  energetic  strain: 
^'  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name 
*^  of  Briton ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will 
"  ever  consist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose 
^'  loyalty  apfl  warm  affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the  great- 
"  est  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne ;  and  I 
"  doubt  not,  but  their  steadiness  in  those  principles  will 
"  equal  the  firmness  of  my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere 
*^  to^  and  strengthen,  this  excellent-constitution,  in  church 
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OHAP*    *^  and  Mate,  and  to  mainUun  toleratioa  inviolable.     /The 
^^ '^  "  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects-are  equally 
1760.     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  °^^  ^^^  ^^^  valuable  prerogatives  of  my  crown; 
'^  and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  best 
*'  means  to  draw  down  the  divine  favour  on  my  reign,  it 
'^  is  my  fixed   purpose  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
"  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue."       He  then  men- 
tioned   the  successes    of  ourselves  and    our   allies,     the 
state  of  commerce,  and  the   land  and  sea  force  in  which 
be  found  the  kingdom ;  after  which  he  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  In  this  state  I  have  found  things  at  my  accession 
*^'  to  the  throne  of  my  ancestors :  happy  in  viewing  the 
"  prosperous  part  of  it ;  happier  still  should  I  have  been 
"  had  I  found   my  kingdoms,  whose  true  interest  I  have 
"  entirely  at  heart,  in  full  peace  :  but  since  the  ambition, 
'^  injurious  encroachments,  and  dangerous  designs  of  my 
^^  enemies,  rendered  the  war  both  just  and  necessary,  and 
"  the  generous  overture  made  last  winter  towards  a  con- 
^^  gress  for  a  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  any  suit- 
"  able  return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful  and 
"  powerful  assistance,  to  prosecute  this  war  with  vigour, 
^^  in  order  to  attain  to  that  desirable  object,  a  safe  and 
"  honourable  peace.       For  this  purpose,  it  is  absolutely 
"  incumbent  on  us  to  be  early  prepared ;  and  I  rely  upon 
"  your  ztal  and  hearty  concurrence  to.  support  the  king  of 
"  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  my  allies,  and  to  make  ample 
"  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war,  as  the  only  means  to 
^'  bring  our   enemies  to  equitable    terms  of  accommoda^ 
"  tion."      After  addressing  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
supplies,  he  concluded  his  speech  in  the  following  words : 
"  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you ;   from  your  reso- 
"  lutions  the  protestant  interest  hopes  for  protection,  as 
"  well  as  all  our  friends  for  the  preservation  of  their  inde- 
"  pendency ;  and  our  enemies  fear  the   final  disappoint- 
"  ment  of  their  ambitious   and   destructive  views.      Let 
.  "  these   hopes  and  fears  be  confirmed  and   augmented  by 
"  the  vigour,  unanimity,  and  despatch,  of  our  proceed- 
"  ings.       In  this  expectation  I  am  the  more  encouraged 
*'  by    a  pleasing   circumstance,    which    I    look   upon    as 
"  one  of  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  my  reign.      That 
^^  happy  extinction  of  divisions,  and  that  union  and  good 
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**  harmony^  which  continue  to  prevail  amongst  my  subjects    CllAP. 
'*  zfhrd  me  the  most  agreeable  prospects.     The  natural  ^^p^-^ 
**  disposition  and  wish  of  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  pro-      ^j^^ 
"  mote  them ;  and  I  promise  myself  that  nothing  will  arise 
"  on  your  part,  to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  situation  so  essen^ 
"  tial  to  the  trade  and  lasting  felicity  of  this  great  people." 

'This  speech  was  extremely  satisfactory  both  toparlia-  ^ves^ne- 
mtot  and  to   the    public.     Very    loyal   addresses    were  ^jJn?****^' 
returned  by  both  houses ;  but  that  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was   peculiarly   forcible  and  eloquent.     From  the 
pfomoition  of  Pitt  to  be  prime  minister,  there  had  been  no 
pftrRamentary  opposition.  Unanimity  in  both  houses  marked  Satpenrioii 
the  first  session  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  the  most  andunanl- 
liberal  supplies  were  granted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  ™*5ia^^ 
The  sums  required  for  the  public  services  of  1761  amounted  ment 
to  nineteen  millions,  twelve  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  guppUet. 
raise  by  a  loan,  and  add  to  the  debt  which  his  majesty 
found  at  his  accession.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  800,0001. 
A  message    from    the   throne    stated   the   extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  by  several  provinces  of  America  in  their 
exertions  during  the  war,  and  parliament,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, voted  200,0001. 

On  the  third  of  March  1761,  his  majesty,  in  his  speech    ^^^*- 
from  the  throne,  recommended  a  measure  displaying  the  recom' 
liberality  and  patriotism  of  his  character.      By  the  death  of  p^^iiJi^nt 
tl\e  king,    all  officers  appointed  by  him  are  vacated,  and  to  render 
require  new '  commissions.     Of  these  were  the  offices  of  indepe^* 
jadges.      In  very  early  ttmes,  our  kings  in  person  often  ^entofth^ 
heard  and  decided   causes ;  but  ever  since  the   reign  of 
Edward   I.  and  the  establishment  of  the  different  courts 
and  of  regular  circuits,  they  have  delegated  that  power  to 
the  several  judges.     For  a  long  period  these  held  their 
places  during  pleasure ;  consequently,  the  administration 
of  justice  must  have  depended  very  often  on  the  views, 
interests,  or  passions  of  the  reigning  prince.      In  the  reign 
of  William  III.  a  more  stable  tenure  of  office  was  propo- 
sed and  established,  and  it  was  enacted,*  that  the  commis- 
sions of  the  judges  should  be  made,  not  as  formerly,  dur* 
ing  pleasure^  but  during  the   faithful  discharge  of  their 
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CHAP,    duties;  and  their  salaries  were  ascertained  and estabfisked, 

^^^^,^^1^  so  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  remove  them,  on  the  address 

1761.      ^f  ^^^^  houses  of  parliament.^    Notwithstanding  this  wise 

provision,  the  office  of  the  judges  determined  on.  the  denodse 

of  the  crown.     With  praiseworthy  earnestness  for  the  ioa- 

partial  administration  of  public  justice,  his  majesty^signi-* 

fied,  that  he  considered  the  independency  and  uprig^itnesa 

of  the  judges,  as  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  their 

office,  as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the*  rights  and  liber<£ 

ties  of  his  subjects,  and  as  most  conducive  to  the  honour 

of  his  crown.     He  therefore  recommended  to  the  con8i«> 

deration  of  .parliament,  that  such  farther  provisioo  qiigbt 

be  made  for  securing  the  judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  dieir 

offices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the 

demise  of  the  crown,  as  should  be  most  expedient.     Par* 

liament  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  tibe- 

act  to  that  '  rality  of  this  measure,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  the  effect 

piirposew      recommended  in  the  speech.' 

The  parliament  was  now  approaching  to  its  dissola>r 
tion.  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow  had  been  speaker  for  thirty-> 
three  years  iii  five  successive  parliaments.  He  now 
declared,  that  his  age  and  infirmities  would  prevent  his 
return  to  the  house ;  and  on  this  declaration  it  was  imme- 
diately moved,  and  unanimously  carried,  ^^  that  the  thanks 
^  of  the  house  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  his 
"  long  and  faithful  services  ;  for  the  unshaken  integrity  of 
^^  his  conduct ;  for  his  steady  impartiality  in  the  exercise 
"  of  his  office ;  and  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  pro- 
"  mote  the  real  interests  of  his  king  and  country,  to  main- 
"  tain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and  to  preserve 
"  inviolable  •  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of 
"  Great  Britain."  The  house  farther  unanimously  add^ressed 
the  king,  beseeching  him  to  confer  some  testimony  of  his 
royal  favour   on    Mr.  Onslow.     His  majesty,  in  answer, 

k  See  niackftone's  Commentaries,  vol  i.  p.  26T. 

1  Mr.  Belsham  labours  to  diminish  the  merit  of  this  proposal  of  his  majes* 
ty ;  by  which,  for  the  genera!  good  of  his  people,  he  showed  his  disposntion  to 
lesHen  the  influence  of  the  crown.  He  asseKs,  that  this  was  no  saoniice  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  HS  no  minister  would  advise  such  a  dismissal.  This,  how « 
ever,  is  a  mere  assumption  of  Mr.  Helsham's.  A  minister  might  advise  the  refui- 
sal  of  new  commissions  to  judges  obnoxious  lo  him,  as  good  judges  might  be  to  a 
bad  minister ;  and  a  new  kin|?,  before  the  act  of  1761,  had  the  power  of  such  di*- 
mission :  that  power  is,  in  the  act  deaired  by  his  mi^eatirf  entirely  retiOunoed. 
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• 
cixpreated  his  high -esteem  for  the  geademan  recommend*    CHAP. 

cd,  and  bestowed  on  him  a    pension  of   30001.  a  year  ^^i^^ 

for  his  own  life    and  that  of  his  son.     On  the   19th  of     175^^ 

March,  his  majesty,    having  expressed  his  complete  ap-  jT^^^'^^S 

probation  of  the  conduct  of   parliament,  prorogued  .  it ;  on  Mr. 

and  in  April,  it  was  dissolved.  ordow. 

About  this  time  some  partial  changes  were  made  in  J>is«oitttio« 
administration.      Mr.    Legge  was   dismissed   from    his  ment>  '* 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,™  and  viscount  Bar- 
ringcon  appointed  in  his  place ;  lord  Holdernesse  resigned 
his.o|ice  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord. 
EixiCm     Mr.   Pitt  still  continued  principal  secretary,  and  Lord  Bute 
consequently  at  the  head   of  administration,  as  he  must  2*^'^*,^ 
have  been  of  any  political  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  of  state. 

The  chief  military  enterprise  undertaken  by  Britain  in  The  cam- 
the  compaign  1761,  was  the  attack,  of  Belleisle,  91  large  opeM. 
island  lying  off*  the  south  coast  of  BritUny.     This  place  ^Xu*^ 
was  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  strongly  for-  leisie. 
tified,  and  afforded  to  its  possessors  the  cominand  of  a  great 
extent  of  French  coast.    It  was  apprehended,  that  it  might 
be  of  service  to  the  English  trade  and  shipping  in  time  of 
peace  ;  and,  as  a  receptacle  for  privateers,  might  annoy  the 
trade  of  France  in  time  of  war ;  or  that  the  French,  when 
a  treaty  should  be  set  on  foot,  aware  of  its  advantages, 

m  Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  account  that  he  giTcs  of  this  change,  imputes  to  his 
sovereign  mean  and  unworthy  motives  According  to  this  writer,  his  majesty 
had,  at  the  preceding  election,  (being  then  prince  of  Wales, ^  sent  a  peremptory 
message  to  Mr.  Legge,  who  was  aTiOut  to  be  chosen  memoer  for  iiampshii'e, 
pressing  him  to  relintjaish  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  sir  Simon  StuaK,  a  near 
relation  to  the  earl  ot  Bute.  "  iVIr.  Len;e  (says  Mr.  Bclsham)  represented,  ii\ 
very  respectf'ul  language,  his  earnest  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  royal 
highness,  if  timely  intimation  had  been  given  him  of  his  intention  ;  but,  aa  thiti^ 
were  now  circumstanced,  he  could  not,  in  honour  to  himself  or  justice  to  his 
fHeuds,  recede  from  the  norainatton  already  made.  This  (continues  Mr.  Bel- 
ihaoi)  wasa  epecies  of  contumacy  altogether  unpardonable ;  and  the  new  mon- 
arch took  a  very  early  and  a  decisive  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world, 
hdw  different  was  his  system  of  thinking  from  that  of  Lewis  XII.  who,  with  a 
magnanimity  truly  royal,  declared  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  revenge  the 
quarrels  of  a  duke  of  Orleans."  Belsliam,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  This  puragraph  contains 
an  assertion  injurious  to  our  sovereign,  without  any  proof  or  vouchers.  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  the  prince  sent  such  a  messiige  ?  There  is  none  in  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  history ;  but  even  if  the  prince  had  sent  such  a  message,  is  there  any 
proo^  that,  beeause  Mr.  l^gge  did  not  do  what  was  not  practicable,  the  prince 
should  conceive  such  resentment  against  him,  as  on  that  account  to  deprive  him 
•f  his  office  seven  years  after  ?  Where  is  the  testimony  that  supports  this  asser- 
tion, imputing  to  the  sovereign,  malignity  and  revenge ^^  Is  it  a  construction 
ibaoded  on  general  experience  of  that  illustrious  fiersonage's  dispositions?  Are 
malice  and  rancour  sup^iosed,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  be  com{)onent  parts  of  the 
king's  character  ?  An  imfiartial  historian,  will  admit  no  assertion  that  is  unsaj)- 
portad  by  testimony,  ani  «Q|itrary  to  proliability. 
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CHAP,    might  offer  in  exchange  for  it  some  other  valuable  peases-* 
^^j,^V^  sion ;  and  under  these  id^as,  an  expedition  was  ordered. 
1751       The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  general  Hodgson^ 
and  the  fleet  by  commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle.    On  the  29th  of  March  they  sailed  frcMn  Spit** 
head,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  off  Belleisle.     On 
the  8th,  they  attempted  a  landing  where  its  beach  was  most 
accessible ;  but,  after  several  brave  and  repeated  efforts, 
were  obliged  to  desist,  with  the  loss  of  near  five  hundred 
men.      Not   dispirited,   however,   by   this   repulse,    dicy 
determined  to  make  another  trial,  as  soon  as  less  boister- 
ous weather  should  permit ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  till 
the   25th  of  April.     On  that  day  they*  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  not  where  the  coast  was  weakest,  but  strong- 
est ;  they  proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  the  application* 
of  which  had  carried  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  they 
placed  their  chief  hopes  in  the  difficulty  of  the  precipices; 
and  concluded  that  the  enemy,  trusting  to  that  circum- 
stance, would  be  off  their  guard.     To  conceal  their  main 
attempt,  they  amused  the  enemy  by  tWo  feigned  attacks  in 
different  quarters.      By  these  means,  brigadier  Lambert 
effected  a  landing,  and  gained  possession  of  a  hill  over- 
hanging the  sea ;  formed  his  men,  and  repulsed  a  body  of 
French,  which  had  been   sent  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
post.      Having  now  the  command  of  this  part  of  the  shore, 
the  British  troops  in  a  short  time  made  good  their  land- 
ing, and  immediately  conimenced  the  siege  with  great  vig- 
Siege  of      our :    while  the   fortress,   on  the    other   hand,   was    very 
t  e  ort,     gallantly  defended,  and  several  bloody  contests  took  place. 
At  last  the  chevalier  St.  Croix,  debarred  by  the  British 
knd  cap-     fleet   from    any    communication    with   the  continent,   and 
pressed  on  all  sides,  surrendered,  by  an  honourable  capita 
ulation,  on  the  7th  of  June,  two  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the   British  armament.      Although  in  England  all  men 
did  not  equally  estimate   the  value  of  the  conquest,  yet 
they  agreed  in  praising  the  military  and  naval  ex>ertioiis  by 
which  it  had  been  obtained. 
Transac-  In  America  so  much  had  been  already  done,  that  little 

A^ilrica     remtiined  now  to  be  accomplished  by  war.      The  Cherokee 
miimpor-    Indinns  had  been  troublesome  and  incursive  on  our  western 
frontiers,  but  were  entirely  defeated  by  colonel  Grant,  and 
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coiiHselled  to  i^ake  peace  00  our  own  terms.     In  the  West    CHAP. 
Indies^  a  ^mall  armament,  under  lord  Rollo  and  sir  James  ^^*L 
Douglas^  sailed  against  Dominica,  one  of  the  neutral  islands,     ^^^^ 
but  occupied  by  the  French,  and  reduced  it  under  the  doniin* 
ion  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  £ast  Indies,  as  we  have  seen,  Pondicherry  only  Operations 
remained  in  possession  of  the  French.     Against  this  beau-  "*^***^*- 
tiful  town  and  important  fortress,   in  the  progress  of  suc- 
eefi»,  the  British  troops  proceeded.      Colonel  Coote  inves-  The  Bri- 
ted  k  by  land,  and  admiral  Stevens  by  sea.      In  November  p'ondt"^^* 
1760,  the   batteries  and    works   raised    by    the    besiegers  cherry, 
suffered  great  damage   from   a  violent  storm,   but  were 
quickly  repaired,  and  the  operations  were  carried  on  with 
vigQurand  perseverance.      The  besieged  made  a  resolute  Gallantd^- 
and  gallapt  defence,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  ^^^^' 
fleet,  to  their  relief;  but  at  length  being  attacked  by  famine, 
they  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and  obliged  to  sub-    • 
sist  on  the  flesh  of  camels,  of  elephants,  and  even  of  dogs. 
On  the  1st  of  January  1761',  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the 
British  fleet,  and  gave  the  besieged  sanguine  hopes  of  pro- 
vision and  succour.     The  British  admiral,  however,  exert- 
ed such  diligence  and  celerity,  that  in  four  days  after  the 
storm,  he  again  appeared  before  the  place,  with  eleven  ships 
of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  two  of  the  line  having  been 
wrecked.    Being  disappointed,  after  such  flattering  hopes  of 
assistance,  the  besieged  became  desperate  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  their  general  made  any  offer  to  surrender.     At  length  a 
breach  being  effected,  and  only  one  day's  provision  of  any 
kind  remaining,  a  signal  from  the  town  was  made  for  a 
suspension  of  arms.      A  Jesuit  and  two  civilians  offered 
to  capitulate ;  but  the  governor  would  propose  no  terms, 
and  sent  out  a  paper  full  of  invectives  against  the  English, 
as  breakers  of  the  treaties  relative  to' India.      As  the  gov- 
ernor would  not  capitulate,  and  the  offer  of  the  inhabitants 
without  his  concurrence  could  not  be  regarded,  the  city  Taken  by 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  plurtder  of  the  ^^^^' 
victors.      Colonel  Coote  and  his  coadjutor,  by  their  courage, 
conduct,  unanimity,  and  perseverance,  effected  this  con- 
quest on  the   15th  of  January  1761,  and  thus  gave  a  final 
Wow, to  the  French  power  in  the  Camatic. 
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CHAP.  In  Bengal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  power  of 

^^^,^^v^  FrancTe,     On  the  taking  pf  Chandcrnagore  in  1757^  Mr. 
i;.^!       Law,"  a  subject  of  France,  had,  with  a  party  of  Fnench 
Affairain     fugitives,  retired  into  the  north  western  regions  of  India, 
and  his  £uropean  followers  soon  amounted  to  afa^put  two 
hundred  men.      The  great  mogul  had  a  short  time  before 
been  deposed  by  an  irruption  of  Mahrattas,  and  soon  after 
dying,  one  of  his  sons,  Shah  Taddah,  assumed  the  title  of 
his  father,  supported  by  some  of  his  provinces,  and  opposed 
Projects  of  by  others.      Law  offered  this  young  prince  his  service  with 
^^'  his  two   hundred  Europeans,   which  was  accepted   witk 

great  joy ;  §ind,  though  the  princess  opponents  were 
extremely  numerous,  yet,  by  the  superiority  of  £urop<S|ui 
genius,  enterprise,  and  military  skill,  to  those  of  the  feeble 
Asiatics,  he  easily  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour,  and 
reduced  several  considerable  districts  to  obedience.  Law, 
elated  with  diis  success,  in  an  evil  hour  persuaded  him  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Bengal ;  and  he  accordingly  entered 
that  kingdom  with  eighty  thousand  men  of  his  own,  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  French.  The  Subah  of  Bengal 
marched  to  oppose  him  with  twenty  thousand  natiKps,  but 
a  much  more  formidable  force  in  five  hundred  4p)glish* 
discomfit-  The  British  and  their  allies  gained  a  complete  victory 
Engii^!**^  over  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  :  Mr.  Law  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  fellow  adventurers  killed,  taken,  or  dia*- 
persed  ;  the  great  mogul  being  among  the  native  prisoners. 
This  victory  happened  on  the  same  day  on  which  Pondi- 
cherry  was  taken,  and  thus  by  both  was  a  final  blow  given 
to  the  power  of  France  in  India. 
Carapaip:n  We  left  the  French  in  possession  of  the  whole  terri-- 

h[  Ger"'^'  tory  of  Hesse,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Westphalia, 
many.  Their  force  in  Germany  greatly  surpassed  that  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  act  with 
cautious  circumspection.  The  general  object  of  the  allies 
was  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  campaigns; 
namely,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Germany :  but  the 
scene  of  their  efforts  was  different.  The  French  army 
was  powerful,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  in  forming  his  plan  of  operations,  considered 

n  Nephew  to  Lav-,  so  noted  about  1720,  for  his^lisasappi  scheme. 
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ttie  d!ff€irent  characters  of  the  contending  tt^oojjli.     Irtii    CtUl^ 
French,  though  equafly  brave,  he  knew,  were  not  equally  ^^^..,,^^^^ 
hardy  with  his  own  soldiers  j  he  therefore   projected  a      ,-j;i 
winter  campaign,  In  which  the  hardiness  of  his  own  troops,  ^^^etts 
mured  to  the  country  and  climate,  would  some'tvhat  com-  prince 
pensate  for  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.    Accordingly^  rerdmau* 
on  the  tiinth  of  February,  he  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  eVery  side^  while  they  were  totally  off  their  guard ;  and 
dn" February  the  10th,  began  his  march.     The  centre,  led 
by  his  serene  highness  in  person,  penetrated  directly  into 
Hesse,  and  made  its  way  towards  Cassel :  the  right  and 
left  of  the  army  wef  e  each  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
ffi^m  this  body;  but  so  disposed  as  fully  to  cooperate  in 
the  general  plan,  which  was  very  extcnsivci     The  hered- 
itary prince,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  marched  hf 
Stadbergen  and  Mengeringhausen ;  and  leaving  the  country 
of  Hesse  to  the  eastward,  as  the  alarm  was  to  be  as  sud- 
den and  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  he  pushed  forward 
with  the  utmost  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  French 
quarters.     General  Sporken  commanded  a  corps  of  troopsr 
to  the  laft,  and  penetrated  into  Thuringia.     These  move- 
ments *cut  off  the   French   from   communication  with  1 
strong  garrison  which  they  had  placed  at  Gottingen,  and 
with  the  army  of  the  empire  in  Lower  Saxony ;  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  communication  between  the  army 
of  the  allies  and  of  Prussia*     On  the  approach  of  thcf 
allies,  the  French,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  fled  iii 
great   consternation;    and   had   not   the   country,  by  its 
defiles  and  difficulties,  favoured  their  retreat,  they  might 
have  been  entirely  destroyed*     Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  . 
Fruster,  a  well-fortified  town  on  the  river  Eder^  one  of 
the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Weser.**     He  found  the 
place  well  prepared ;  but,  though  at  first  rcpuhed,  he  itf 
a  few  days  compelled  it  to  surrender,  and  there  got  pos-  He  fedu- 
session  of  a   large  magazine.     That  gallant  and  enter-  i^^. 
prising  officer  the  marquis  of  Granby,**  who  had  succeeded  Achiete- 
lord  George  Sackville  in  the  command   of  the   English,  j^^^ 
attacked  and  stormed  several  strong  forts  and  castks  in  GranV- 


o  Not  directly,  bot  aftrt*.  its  coafluenc*  with  tike  Fdldo, 
1»  Graudfatlict*  of  the  prc&cnt  tluke  ot  Jiutlaud. 
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CHAT-  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  chtef  magftunes  of  the  tmen^f 
were  either  taken  or  destroyed.    Marpurg,  upon  the  riv^ 


i76t.     L^un   which    falls    into    Rhine,    and    Leighayn,    were 
Siege  of     blockaded*     But  the  chief  object  of  the  prince  was  the 
'       siege  of  Cassel,  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  campaign 
must  evidently  turn ;  since,  if  the  strongly  fortified  capital 
of  Hesse  were  taken,  the  inferior  places  would  certainly 
fall.  Meanwhij^^  marshal  Broglio,  the  French  commander, 
collected  his  dispersed  troops,  and,  being  reinforced  from 
France,  returned  to   meet  the  victorious  enemy.     The 
allied  army  had  been  divided,  in  carrying  on  the  diffei^nt 
operations ;  and  the  hereditary  prince  having  advanced  a 
cousideruble  way  before  his  uncle,  was  attacked  by  Brog« 
rtiscd.       Ijq^  and  defeated.     Prince  Ferdinand,  finding  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege  and  evacuate  Hesse,  made  a  very  able 
retreat  towards  Hanover ;  and  though  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  that  he  entertained  from  his  winter  campaign,  yet 
his  expedition  was  far  from  being  without  effect ;  for,  by 
seizing  and  destroying  the  magazinesv  of  the  enemy,  he 
prevented  them  from  availing  themselves  of  their   sue* 
ceases.     .Both  armies  returned  to  winter  quartos,  and  it 
was  the  end  of  June   before   they  again  took  the   field* 
BwgHo  re-  Marshal  Broglio,  being  strongly  reinforced,  marched  from 
and  ena-     Cassel,  and  moved  towards  the  Dimet,^  to  join  a  body  of 
on  the  **^  troops  in  Westphalia  under  the  prince  de  Soubise.     Gen* 
offensive,    eral  Sporken,  who  occupied  ^  strong  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  on  the  approach  of  the  grand  array  of 
the  enemy,  attempted  a  retreat,  but  did  not  effect  bis  pur^ 
pose  without  his  rear  being  attacked,  and  suffering  coa«> 
siderable  loss.      Marshal  Broglio  having  joined  Soubise, 
marched  forward  against  the  allied  army,  which  prince 
Ferdinand  had  posted  on  the  Lippe,  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  Westphalia  and  the  confines  of  Lower  Saxony. 
Discovering  that  the  design  of  the  ^nerny  was  to  attack 
him,  the  prince  took  a  very  strong  position,  and  also  em- 
ployed effectual  measures  for  securing  a  retreat,  should  it 
Refinlscd    be  necessary.     Broglio,  on  the  15th  of  July,  made  afuri* 
y   van  J.  ^^^  attack  upon  the  marquis  of  Granby's  posts,  and  after 


q  A  river  on  thc^  cotiiiues  of  WestplisUia  and  llesie,  wkich  falls  into  tke 
Weser. 


a  viokat  tonflaet  was  repulsed;  but  the  next  4^^  the    CHAP. 
Freoch  made  a  general  atuck.    Prince  Ferdinand,  though 


with  very  inferior  numbers,  by  his  skilful  disposition,  and  u^^^ 
his  readiness  in  seizing  advantages  which  were  afforded 
bim  on  one  side  by  the  tardiness  of  the  French,  was  vie* 
torious;  but  the  victory  was  not  decisive.  Broglio 
thought  it  expedient  to  separate  the  troops,  and  sent  Sou- 
bise  westward  to  besiege  Munster,  while  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded towards  Hanover  and  Brunswick ;  and  so  secured 
his  communication,  that  he  could  easily  retreat  into  Hesse, 
should  that  be  expedient*  Prince  Ferdinand,  moving 
eastward  to  watch  the  motions  of  Broglio,  sent  the  hered* 
itary  prince  to  protect  Munster;  which  purpose  he  effect- 
ed so  completely,  as  to  prevent  Soubise  from  besieging 
that  city,  and  compel  him  to  retire*  Meanwhile  Broglio 
Was  making  rapid  advances  in  Lower  Saxony :  on  the  5th  VtrioM 
of  October  he  attacked  the  city  of  Wolfenbuttle,  which 
after  a  siege  of  five  days  he  took,  and  proceeded  to  Bruns- 
wick. The  hereditary  prince,  however,  being  sent  by  his 
uncle  to  the  relief  of  his  father's  capital,  by  the  skill  aird 
activity  of  his  movements  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  also  to  evacuate  Wolfenbuttle :  soon  after, 
both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters*  After  all  the  Results  of 
variety  of  operations  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  both  the  paiga  in 
French  and  the  allies  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  gSSmSbj. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

The  king  of  Prussia  in  this  campaign,  contrary  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  former  years  of  the  war, 
and  notwithstanding  the  glorious  actions  and  important 
achievements   of  the  preceding  season,    resolved  to   ac]t 
upon  the  defensive.    Aware,  however,  that  this  resolution  Tn  tKe  east 
would  encourage  his  enemies,  he  skilfully  concealed  it,  by  p^ssia* 
threatening  operations  which  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  into  ^efeni^J^^ 
execution.     The  plan  of  his  enemies  was,  that  Loudohn, 
assisted  by  the  Russians,  should  undertake  a  war  of  sieges 
in  Silesia;  that  Romanzow  should  carry  on  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Prussia-  and  Pomerania,  and,  assisted  by  the  Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  fleets,  besiege  Kolberg;  while  marshal 
Daun  commanded  an  army  in  Saxony,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  magazine  for  reinforcing  the  other  armies,  and  coope- 
rating either  with  Loudohn  or  Broglio,  or  causing  a  diver- 
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CHAP,  tion  ■  in  favour  of  Boinanaow.  After  a  long  siege,  thff 
Russians  aod  Swedes  captured  Kolherg.  The  king  him«> 
self  undertook  the  defence  of  Silesia  against  the  Russians 
^d  Austriansi  and  the  chief  display  of  his  military  skii) 
iva$  in  the  encampment  that  he  formed^  which  defied  the 
attuck  and  prfivented  the  progress  of  the  enemy  during  the 
greater  part  qi  the  campaign/  In  September  he  destroyed 
the  Russian  magazines ;  and,  had  not  his  own  provisions 
'  failtd,  would  hs^ve    prevented  any  important   blow  frcHOa 

|>eing  struck  iu  Silesia;  but  on  the  ^9th  of  September, 
being  obliged  tp  leave  his  strong  post,  general  Loudabn 
.attacked  and  surprised  Schweidnita^,  which  cl6sed  the 
campaign  in  Silesia.  By  this .  loss,  added  to  the  capture 
of  Kolberg,  the  campaign  of  17 6%  wgs  on  ttie  whole  disas«> 
trous  to  Prussia* 
Kcgotia-  Tn^  British  minister  was  now  eniraged  in  a  business 

Wee.  which  in  Us  consequence  gave  occasion  to  very  great 
changes  jn  the  state :  this  was  a  negotiation  for  peace.  In 
winter  1760,  ^ratice  began  to  see  t)iat  her  hopes  from  suc«> 
pesses  in  Qpripany  were  by  no  means  likely  tq  be  realized; 
that  Britain,  invigprated  by  Pitt,  continued  with  unrelated 
^  ^ffbrtd  to  support  her  $illies  pn  the  continent;  and  that 
Frederick  still  bai]|ed,  and  wfis  lil^ely .  to  baifie,  all  the 
force  of  his  enemies*  Her  revenue,  which  had  principally 
supported  the  expense  pf  the\var,  was  exhausted  by  enoi;*^ 
mous  expenses,  and  her  ambitio^i  was  humbled  by  discoinr 
fiture  and  disaster  which  h£^d  n^ade  the  war  so  general* 
Expressing  her  wishes  for  peace,  therefofe,  she  now 
seemed  tp  be  in  earnest.  Her  allies  were  aware,  that  if 
she  withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  it  would  be. unsafe  fof 
them  to  continue  hostilities.  §wedtii,  th^  subsidiary  of 
France,  was  informed  by  ^he  court  pf  Versailles,  that  the 
?tate  of  the  French  finapces  did  nqt  permit  the  Ipngcr  conr 
tinuance  pf  the  subsidy ;  and  th^  courts  of  Petersburg, 
, Vienna,  Sweden,  and  Ppjaud,  concurred  in  overtures  for  a 
negotiatiop*  Qn  the  25th  pf  March  1  TGI,  declarations  to 
that  effect  were  signed  by  the  qiinisters  pf  the  five  powT 
ers  at  Paris,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  sapn^  pfionth  delivered 
at  London.     Ji,  declarsition  pf  the   sao^e  j]nport,.  by  tb( 
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things  0f  BrilxiWi  and  Prussia,  was  dated  on  the  Sd  of    chap.  ' 
April;  and  Augsburg  was  by  bojh  parties  fixed  on  as  the  ^^J^ 
most  cominodious  situation  for  a  congress*     As  the  num-.     ^^^^ 
bar  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  variety  and  complica- 
tion of  their  interests,  must  render  the  negotiation  intri- 
cate, it  was   unananimously  agreed  by  the  parties,  that 
neutral  powers  should  be  admitted  to  the  convention*   To  views  and 
simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  views  and  objects  of  the  j?**"**!!*^ 
difibrent  parties,  it  was  found  most  expedient  to  recur  to 
the  origin  of  the  war,  in  which  their  respective  purposes 
had  been  first  manifested,  and  by  the  events  of  which  they 
had  since  been  jointly  or  severally  affected.     Many  a» 
were  the  relations  and  consequences  which  the  war  in  its 
progress  involved,  yet,  on  tracing  them  to  their  sources, 
they  were  found  to  originate  in  two  objects  totally  uncon- 
nected ;  namely,  the  limits  of  the  French  and  English  ter- 
ritories in  North  America,   and  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  Germany  and  Poland*     It  was  agreed, 
that  the  adjustment  of  German  differences  should  be  the 
business  of  the  general  congress  at  Augsburg;  and  that  a 
separate  negotiation  should  be  opened   at   London   and 
Paris,  «for  the  arrangt^ment  of  such  concerns  as  belonged 
exclusively  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

To  this  negotiation,  as  pertaining  more  immediately  Certa^t 
and  directly  to  our  subject^  we  shall  pay  the  first  and  prin-  n^^J^^JJ^ 
cipal  attention.  Ministers  were  reciprocally  sent;  Mr.  Frane«. 
Stanley  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  England,  M.  Bus^  to  Lon- 
don on  the  part  of  France ;  and  the  negotiation  now  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  fairest  train.  France,  which  had  pro* 
posed  the  separate  treaty  with  England,  thereby  offered  a 
dereliction  of  any  hopes  that  she  might  have  derived  from 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany.  It  was  now  obvious,  that, 
in-order  to  obtain  peace,  she  must  make  very  humiliating 
concessions.  Her  proper  quarrel  was,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, separated  from  the  general  cause ;  and  she  must 
expect  very  disadvantageous  conditions,  as  in  her  proper 
quarrel  she  had  suffi^red  grievous  disasters.  When  in 
such  a  situaKon  she  desired  a  separate  peace,  it  might  have 
been  very  naturally  imagined  that  she  was  sincere ;  and 
not  only  by  superficial  politicians,  but  by  men  of  informa- 
tion 4nd  experience,  she  was   really  conceived   to  be  in 
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•amest*  Prance  wms,  however,  playing  a  game  artlal 
in  its  design,  but  shallow  in  its  policy*  The  court  of 
Spain;  she  hoped,  would  not  look  with  indifference  on  the 
humiliation  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Boor* 
bon«  Charles,  she  well  knew,  was  originally  far  from 
being  so  favourably  disposed  to  England,  as  his  predeces«» 
aor  had  been.  The  great  successes  of  the  English,  on  an 
element  and  in  quarters  in  which  they  might  be  eventually 
dangerous  to  Spain,  had  added  jealousy  to  original  displea- 
sure. The  more  advantageous  and  imperious  the  terms 
demanded  by  Britain  should  be,  the  more  would  the  rcsent- 
nient  and  jealousy  of  Spain  be  inflamed,  and  the  raibre 
easily  would  that  power  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the 
war.  On  the  side  of  England  there  was  sincerity  in  the 
negotiation,  but  there  were  ^ircun(istances  which  obstructed 
a  peace.  France  was  a  country  whose  ambition  had 
always  displayed  itself  toward  her  neighbours,  and  more 
especially  towards  Britain,  whenever  she  had  power  to  give 
it  effect :  in  the  present  contest,  she  had  been  evidently 
die  aggressor.  Our  ambitious  rival  having  commenced 
an  unjust  war,  and  being  totally  vanquished,  and  almost 
prostrate  at  our  feet ;  this  was  conceived  to  be  the  time 
for  reducing  her  to  a  state  which  would  long  disable  her 
for  future  aggression.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people,  and  such  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
minister. 

The  negotiation  however  opened,  on  the  ground  of 
overturea.  uti  possidetis ;  that  is,  that  the  two  parties  should  remain 
rn  possession  of  reciprocal  conquest,  and  that  whatever 
cessions  were  made,  should  be  granted  for  an  equivalent. 
As  no  cessation  of  arms  had  hitherto  taken  place,  and  as 
the  war  might  make  a  daily  alteration  in  the  fortune  of 
the  contracting  powers,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some 
epoch  to  which  this  possessory  article  should  refer.  The 
French  proposed,  that  the  situation  in  which  they  should 
stand  on  the  first  of  May  1761  in  Europe,  on  the  first  of 
July  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  and  on  the  first  of 
^  September  in  the  East  Indies,  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  proposed  to  be  negotiated  between  the  two  powers  ; 
but  they  declared  their  willingness  to  fix  upon  other 
epochs,  if  these  proved  not  to  be  agreeable.     The  British 
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mittwttp,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  say  epochs,  but  Uios*  miap, 
that  rrferred  to  the  clay  of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  ^^p^J|L^ 
this  the  French  rejdted,  that  unless  a  certain  period  of  i/^i. 
ihe  war  was  fixed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  possessions  which  might  be  relin- 
quished ;  and  they  declared  that,  unless  specified  epochs 
were  fixed,  the  negotiations  mast  be  at  an  end.  The 
English  minister  at  length  saw  the  propriety  of  the  mea> 
9«ire,  but  before  he  would  treat  definitively  on  that  point, 
he  proposed  two  preliminary  coijiditions  :  first,  that  every 
thing  adjusted  between  the  two  crowns  concerning  their 
particular  war,  should  be  made  final  and  conclusive,  inide* 
pendent  of  the  fate  of  the  negotiation  at  Augsburg: 
secondly,  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Britain 
and  France,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that  effect,  should 
he  signed  and  ratified  between  the  date  of  that  memorial 
and  the  first  of  the  following  August.  If  these  conditions 
were  accepted,  Britain  agreed  to  name  as  determined  - 
epochs,  the  first  of  July  for  Europe,  the  first  of  September 
for  Africa  and  America,  smd  the  first  of  November  for 
the  East  Indies.  France,  having  consulted  with  her  prin* 
cipal  ally,  coosented  to  the  independence  of  the  treaty  on 
the  negotiation  at  Augsburg,  promdtd  nothings  shotUd  be 
HifmiaUd  tQ  t^e  prejudice  of  the  house  of  Austrieu  To 
the  second  article,  and  to  the  proposed  epochs,  she  also 
agreed.  The  general  principle,  and  the  terms  of  its  appli* 
cation^  being  ascertained,  they  came  next  to  particular 
stipulations.  The  great  objects  in  the  negotiation  were 
six:  1st,  the  limits  of  the  two  crowns  in  North  America : 
3d,  the  conquests  of  Great  Br ium  in  the  West  Indies, 
together  with  the  neutral  islands  there :  dd,  our  conquests 
in  Africa  and  India :  4th,  the  adjustment  of  the  particular 
affairs  between  the  English  and  French  in  Germany :  5th, 
the  conduct  \yhich  the  two  crowns  were  to  adopt,  with, 
regard  to  their  respective  allies  in  Germany:  6th,  the 
restitution  of  the  captures  made  by  England  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  .war.  France  proposed  to  cede  Canada;  Propoai- 
stipulating,  that  whatever  French  colonists  should  so  Franee. 
choose,  might  remove  with  their  effects,  and  that  those 
who  remained  should   be   allowed   the  fre&  and  public 
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ChA¥,  Mei9cise^ftht»cddi^liord%i6n««  She  T«Rpfiraft  fli6«ifei^ 
^JJi^mtioii  of  %ape  Breton, 'and<ir^c»^rmfttioti  of  the^pritilt^ 
j^^^  4f  fishing  on  ihe:oMi«t  of :  NewlbuncBand*  la*,  th**  West 
iddtefr«>-^f  die ''neutral  ifslands,  nheiproposed-CD  relinquith 
TobUgo  to  EnglflAdy  butdiat  DQifrinaro^-^^U;  Lbicaa^  aod 
9k. '-  Vtneem.  -  fthoetd  return  to  her  ^protection  as  faefove  i 
and    to   repurchase   Gtiadaloape   and  •.  Marigahinte,  *  alle 

>offei«d'Mitiorta»'  fai  Africa,  shd  requited' the  Testorfttidn 
<tf  :i0tllliMr'Se«fegai  of  Goueo}  and  in  CAirope^  ofr  BdlsidW: 
ai».  a'49ompeii8atton  for  whiek,  sbe  offered  to  tevacuate  Gaer- 
«an)r  eaittw««d*  of: <tfae  t-Malne.^  .  In  the  East.  Indies,  being 
stripped  of  all  her  possessions,  she  had  nothing -to-  ofiar. 
She  •  endeavoured  tt»  prove,  that  the  territorial -acquATitiona 
of  England  would  liurt  the  commerciat  interests  of  'Ae 
English  as  wdl  as  tlse  Freneh  East  Indial!^  compai^;  and 
^  proposed)  that  ilie  peace  in  hidia  shouM  be  «ni  tbe  ^anrfe 
footing  as  the  convention-  cancladed  •  some  ^^ears.'^iieS^e 
between  M.  Godeheao  and  admiialt  Saunders,  in  (totally 
different  circumstances';  and  that- the  cession  of'Jiervtoii- 
quests  in  Germanjr,  should  be>R  oeiapansationf&r*  those  in 
Africa  and  India.  The  chief  difficulty  wa»  in  thit  fifth 
object;  for  England  declared  that  she^  would  inndokfaly 
preserve  her  faith  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  ;aild  France  had 
recently*  attpulatedat- the  court  of  Vieinna,  •that  she  would 
adnftit  nodfl^gv  in  'the  treaty  with  England'  to  4he*  (ttsad- 
vantage  of  Austria;  -To  sohre  this:  diAcuky,  Frasce 
proposed*,  that  die-^Freadi- and  Britisfa^arntiesiin  Germany 
should  observe^xa strttt  neutrality;  dtaCMrhen  his  Brkaaoic 
niajus^  ^ould  rental  his  foritesv  the.  christians  Uag^woaid 

,  recal- double  die  iiumfoen;   and   that^  no.  Fr^ph' troops 

should  tenlaua  inX>erilMny,but'in  ptfopor^ion^to  thiseuiiEho 

eontinued  chevejn  '>Britf^  pay.w-ThoFtJbncbsaitoi'dt- 

manded  the-r4S6tit4itioa.  of  the  captures  made  bbfore.  the 

declaration  of  vrar;  >  The«e  proposals,  were,  in  July  J  T.M , 

Reply  of    sent  in  a  me morial- to -London*  *'  Mr^^Pitt'saaYwer,  dated 

'H^^  '     July*  ^th,  agreed  to  irecei$re  Canada,   but  .iwichoot  ssay 

liAiitatiob^sHSd,  in ' addition. to  the  French^  oSbr  of  all 

Cankda,   demanded   it«'  appurteUanCeSi    *it  rejeoied  ahe 

requisition  of  cape  Breton,  or  any  other'island  in  the>^lf 

* ...  I         .  '     •   •  -*       :  .    •      ■♦•-... 

'  s  Annua*  feegislcr  for  1761 ,  p.'  S^  ,-«tid'  Majiaziftes  fer  ditto.        '  " 
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f^raich  irould  demcriish  D^hIMe  :  it  acceded  to  the  propo-  ^Jl 
$itidns  respecting  the  West  Indies,  and  to  restore  BeUeisk  u^^ 
on  the  compensations  offered:  it  refused  the  neutrality 
proposed  in  Germany  f  and  insisted^  in  addition  to  the 
evacuation  •4>f  Hesse,  tiiat  Prance  should  eracoate  att 
Germany :  it  refosed  the  resdtution  of  ddier  Senegal  or 
Goree :  it  rejected  the  treaty  of  admiral  Saunders  as  tha 
basis  of  peace  in  India,  but  proposed  that  the  East  India 
companies  of  the  two  nations  should  negotiate  on  this 
subject ;  and  lastly,  it  refused  the  restoration  of  the  o^ 
tared  ships. 

While  these  matters  were  depending^  M.  Bnssy^  the  ] 
French  agent,  delivered  a  private  memorial  from  Fxaace^  \ 
proposing,  with  the  consent  and  commonieauon  of  the  gP^'^jV. 
king  of  Spain,  that  his  cath<rfic  majesty  should  be  invited  i^fta^ 
to  accede  to  the  treaty^  to  prevent  any  disputes  between 
tile  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  from  producing  a 
new  war:  specifying  the  points  required  by  Spain  to  be, 
fimt,  the  re^ttittttion  of  some  captures  made  upon  the  Spu- 
ish  flag;  secondly,  die  privilege  of  the  Spanish  naticm  to 
fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
demoKtion  of  the  English  setdementa  made  on  the  Span* 
ish  territories  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.     The  sagacity  of 
Pitt  immediately  penetrated  the  object  of  the  proposed 
ittterfierence,  and  readily  comprehended,  not  only  die  insm* 
eerity  of  the  French  in  the  proflEsted  negotiation,  but  also 
die   motives  of  their  duplicity.      He  expressed  himself 
mdier,  as  might  be  expected,  from  conscious  wisdom  dis* 
soveringanr  attempt  to  impose  on  it  by  trick  and  artifice^ 
than  in  the  complaisant  s^le  of  court  and  diplomatic 
etii^ette«     He  rejected  with  the  strongest  and  niost  un*  rjyjsdby 
qi^difed  expressions  of  contempt,  the   propossds  of  an 
enemy,  humbled  at  our  feet,  to  interfere  in  diapuftes  with 
a  nation  with  which  we  were  in  friendship ;  and-  called  on 
the  Sp^ish  minister,  to  £savow  a  memorial  asserted  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  consent  of  his  court.     That  Disoante 
ambassador  returned  at  first  a  verbal  message,  and  soon  Briulaaod 
after  was  authorized  by  his  court  to   deliver  a  writtafi  ^P^* 
atvswer,  in  which  he  openly  avowed  and  justified  the  step 
taken  by  the.  f  rench  ^geat,  as  entirely  agreeat^.  i«  cbe- 
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CHAP/  setatimeiitft  of  his  mAstcr.  Htr  cbdbrod,  tlMr^dbs  JBsgs  tf 
France  and  SpmiMere  wHicdv^titfl  raly  Wrtb*  ei«a  of 
blood,  but  by  mutaad'  in^etesU.  He  applavuded  :tbe  <hi»niaB^ 
k^  and  greateess  of  mind,  wkidthis  noat  «hcistia»  niii|eai|r 
had  ahownifi  the  <propoakioa  compkhMd  othy  Pitt;  tsaiaft^ 
td  mttcfa.on  the. sincere. doike  of  peace, aa*  the  only  motive 
which  influenced  the  conxlact  of'  the  two  monareba ;  and 
idded  haughtily,  that  if  hia  maatsr  had  been  .governed  by 
any  other  prtneiplefi,  ^^  his  catholio  ociajeBty^  ^ving^  fill) 
^  aeope  to  hia  greatnaaa^  would,  have  <apaken  froaiklmnaaU^ 
^  and  na  became  Ma  dignky."' 

Tr£  whole  of  this  paper  not  01^  indicated,  but>«wMr* 
«d^  an- onion  of  kneFesta  and  views  between  tbe;:ccutts  of 
'  Pf^anee  and  Spkin,  which,  if  .the  negotiation  ahonld  .be 
btviken  off,  as  «it iwas •  likely  to-be  <m  ^he  rejection fof.  the 
proposed  interference,*  mnst.piodiice  boaiuliMts«  In  the 
negotiation 'between  France  and  £n^and^dieoe  weietwo 
grifcat  pointa  on  -which  the  partiea  could.not  agrees  France 
contiaued  to  insist  upon  the* neutmlky  of  Gdmaoy^  whtch 
was  refused  by  England,  and  also  on  thecrcatitation-of  die 
captures  previous  to  the 'declaration  ^of  war.  --  The  £akh  of 
the  country  being  pledged  to  the  king  of  Prutsia,the^£Bg- 
Kih  admintstration  considered  the  repeated  proposnb  -for 
heutrality,'a8  attacks  upon  national  integrity.  Mn  Stan^ 
ley  wan-ordered  to  tkdiver  the  ukioMatumiMf  tha^iiourt  of 
London, /requiring,  the.  cession  of  Canada  *and  lis  dcpott^ 
dencies,  cape- BretMi,' and. other  islands  in  the  gfolf  of  Sl^ 
Lawrence,'  a»  ^demanded  in  *  Mr^: .  Pitt's  .memorial'  ol*  ihe 
99th'of  J  nly;v  agreeing' to  the  temt^rial  xfifciiotioft  in 
Snrdpe  and  the-  Weat  Jndieis  .Qn:the  coadi4ic»a  proponed ; 
yei|»fring  ^tbecessioHB  ki  Aitica' tfaaarein^tmcniioncd,  and 
also  theevacaatton 'ofOsotnd  nod;Nipttport,:  and:^6<ees'^ 
tkution  of  Clevcs,  Wesel,  Gualdren,  andisil  ihc^^firilorioa 
beletoging  to  the  king:ofrPnissianndQth$r  tflle9iaf  Briiain** 
lihgl^md  ititfkted,  that  sbe  r^o^d  b&  left  at^fnU  vlibcrty.to 
support  the  caaieeof  the  king; of  Prussia,  aceordkig  to  the 
terms  of  eic^sttng  treanies-)  she;  proposed  toiadniii  France 
to  a  shane  of  the  Newfocmdland .  fiahery,.  and  to  tpufe^h^r 
die  small  island  4if> St.  Pierre^  but  she  aotilinuad  dater- 
mined  to' refuse  the  reaftkntion  of  che«bips  icslptnrcd.  before 

•  1  St&te'pap6rafcbtWetbftrtrptti»eii4fli^pftiA,  t^il'.       '    ♦     * 
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IJ^fiMr^To'Brilni'^irdlald  qeidier  agv^e  to  the  ppopbseA    <5HAP« 
|icU(taUtf  >  IB  iGefWuij^  iior  to  i  die '  restitatioD  -  <>f  prizes  i  ^^»v^^ 
FitenctitiMiiitedMto  tlieve  two  pointa,  and  tbtt$  the  negoti-      i^^i, 
atiaiL.i«HWBel;.ii9idc^  sid  MesAts.  Btmy  aad  Siaoley  were  ^^^-  ^ 
QiKuupedtcrrelRim  to  theur  respective  countries.  •  oC 

Oim  embassador  at  the;  court  of  Madrid  was  instruct-  Mr.  Pitt 
ed  to,  requirfi  a  categorkal  and  aatis&icti^ry  declaration  coiu  Sp^n  hoL 
^eriitBg;  her  fmal  intaotions.  If  he  peeceived  on  the  sidf  ^ie* 
of  Spain  any  intention  of  disavowing,  or  even  of  explain* 
ilig  awayy  .the  offeoaive  tramactioB,  he  was  ordered  to 
ascept  it,  and  to  aiFord  to  her  an  opportunity  of  plansiUa 
dainaL  He  accordingly  made  the-  desired  representation' 
to  general  «WalU  the  Spanish  mmister,  and  received  many 
pro&auens  of  the  friendship  entertaioed  by  Spain  for  the 
Bnglish  king  aad  iaationf  but  a  very  evaaive  account  of  the 
purport  of  the  proposed  interference ;  the  minister  merel|r 
raying,  that  nothing  iiras  intended  by  it  that  could  be  incon« 
ai«l«m  with  the  dignity  of  his  Britannic  ms^ty.  He 
Bsagmfied  the  matters  in  dijspute  between  Spain  and  Bri* 
\mKk^  aad  added  either  trivial  or.  groundless  subjects  of 
cDinpIaint.  Subsequent  c^xiferences  were  evasive  and. 
apsatis£actory^  and  consequently  by  no  means  answered* 
the  'requbitions  made  by  the  British  minister*  The 
Frencb  <  Interest  was  evidently  gaining  ground  in  the 
SfMush  eourt*  France  atron^y  pressed  upon  Spain  the 
dM^erotts  i^eatness  of  £nglaiid,  which  would  render  her 
Skpw  sO'formidaUe  a  neighbour  to  Spanish.  America,  and- 
enable  her^  if  not  checked^  to  engross  so  muph  commerce* 
The  chrifitian  king  eamesdy  solicited  his  catholic  majesty 
.to  ierm  a  fani^"  ccnnpacty  which  shcmld  include  an  ofFen«» 
s«re  4iid  defensive  alltance,  a  reciprocation  of  benefits,  and 
a  mutual  guar^itee  from  dangers  and  attacks.  Charlea 
agreed  to. the  preposifikms  of  Lewis;  a  convention  was 
formed  for  tb^e  purposes,  iseA  signed  August  15th,  tii> 
wUeh  ^the  other  branohes. of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were 
invited  to  aceede«  The  eeiuclusien  of  this  treaty,  after- 
wtirda  s»  fiEuaaus  under  the  title*  of  the  family  compact, 
waasfieedily  discovered'*  by  Mr.  Pittt,  and-  confirmed  hia 

'  fi.TIie  ir^rmpml  of  t2ie  British  minlrter  i«  generaHy  underatood  to  Imv«  bM»t 
the  earl  marcschal  of  Scotland;  who  having  been  attainted,  had  long  resided  In 
Sijiaiaf  bat  wa»oDw  reoonoiled  to  the^  British  government 
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tpinion  of  die  kofttUe  iocentois  of  Spm*    ♦TiwtiMnrin-  ^ 
war  with  that  kiogdom  to  be  on  these  gfoonda  iBrvit4>ie^  -' 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in.council^  that  we  should  sivike  #he  : 
first  blow,  attack  Spain  before  she  was  ful|y.preparedt«aad 
thereby  give  her  a  lesson  how  she  should pfastune^niiashr 
ed,  to  interfere  io.our  affiurs«  with  a  mediatiDuas  oftoe  [ 
dictatorial^  insolent,  and  menacing*  •  He   proposed^  that  • 
we  should  consider  the  answer  of  Spain,  ,as  a  refusad  of  . 
satisfaction;   and  that  refusal,  as  a  .declaration  of  wan 
Conceiving  that  hostilities  were  uoavoid^e,  he  proposed- 
that  we  should  carrr  them  on  with  the  utmost  speed  and-  . 
vigour.     We  were  paramount  at  sea ;  let  us  send  a  fltcc 
immediately  to  intercept  their  galleons,  and  thus  ntatMe  -. 
strike  a  blow  that  should  weaken  them  for  the  veaMiBder 
of  the  contest*    In  the  projects  of  united  genius  and  mag-  * 
nanimity,  there  is  often  a  grandeur,  which  traasc^iids  diei  < 
comprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  appals  rather  tba» 
inspirits  the  requisite  e£fbrts.'    Bold  in  coDception^  ptompt  - 
in  plan,  decisive  and  rapid  in  execution,  Mr*  .Sectetarjr 
Pitt  said,  Spain  Jtias  hostile  intentions,  let  us .  anticipme  , 
her  efforts,  let  u^  disable  her.pQwer ;  $a sbaU  weapaedHjr  ' 
compel  her. to  Bue  for  p^ace  and  prevent  ours^^lves  frefla- 
being  disturbed  by  her  unjust  partiality*     It  isr  evMent,'" 
diat  we  must  l^'^vp  vf^ri  the  sooner  we  .begin,  the  better 
for  us,  2LS  we   are  prepared,  and. she  is  not:.^;her  chief 
resources  are  on  thp  element  which  ^e  commaiidy  we  aMjr 
therefore   arrest  their  progress  to .  her .  ports*     Hisi  col» 
le^gi\es,  though  men  pf  sense  and.informatioi^  iiifere<JsM< 
endowed  with  thp^e  powjers  which  at  ox^  gbmos  ^^wi^ieiw 
a  grVat  and  complicated  subject  in  .all  its  parts^divevsitiQav- 
and  connexions. .  ^They  considei^d  Mr^  Pit|Vprof#8i|l'#s« 
tending  to  precipitate  us  into  a  war  wiiiich  might  be avoMkdyr 
and  argued  on  the  impolicy  of  a  rupture  W4|h  .Spaiai;  -*  7t|«t ' 
nation,  thty  ad|nit$e4f  hadvtaken  a  vexy  extraorditiary-  tmdn  - 
unjustifiably  stepj  but  his  catholic  majesty* had ^probaU|t^ 
beeri^ seduced  by  the  artifices ^qI  France.|  and  a.tentp^ate.. 
but  spirited  remonstrances  iirom  the  British  court  mi^it  - 
recal  hiiii  to  a  true  sense  of  his  interests*     The  addition 
of  auojcht^r  wj^*..  would  dinUBsh  our  national  strength ;  isttd- 
the  proposed  seizure  of  .the'flota  Would  alarm  all  neutral 
hationsr  .  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  th,e. 


GOtVMttV'  Mfti^t  i<M  temple ;  faai  as  )t  did  not  overturn 
Mrt'  mtf^r  teasoifsTxigs,  liis:  opinion  remained  unaltered. 
Tlft'luiidMt  Wa^,  war*  Is ^  evil;  ^var  with  Spain  is  con-  ^^7^ 
urarf'to'tte  4hlerests  of  England ;  and  negotiation  is  a 
mofe-'dMirfMti  mode  of  seftlfng  disputes;  than  hostilities. 
Thl^M^g^eraA  propositions  'Mr.  Pitt  neither  did  nor  could 
deflf  $'ne<g;otia^io^,  he  admittedi  was  preferable  to  war,  if 
it  dould'be'^rtipteyed,  btet  it  had  been  tried  without  effect. 
Spain  ^^as'  resolved  to  violate  the  peace  j  it  'was  therefore 
just  in '^ilgland  to  prevent  hei*  attempts,  and  her  interest 
to  Afilc^  the: firit  blow.  As  thiit  brancli  of  Bourbon  showed 
a  (Si|ittsition'to  join  in  the  ehmity  of  the  other,  now  was 
thettete  Jbr  huVnblingthe  whole  house ;  and  if  the  oppor- 
tunity? wef*  9u8ered  to  escape,  it  might  never  be  recovered.* 
WcvHl'notr-  taught  b}'  the  event,  that  this  illustrious  states- 
naA^texpfored' the  vfews  of  both  actual  and  intentional 
enemieaif^r'Spain  proved  hostile,  as  he  predicted.  Ft  is 
alsa^eviddit, 'that  tn  ^uch  cir(^mstan(;es  the  plan  which  he 
profMt^,'  ifas  ks  wise  as  it  Was  vigorous.  If  immediately 
txeeot^d,  irwbttld  have  disabled  the  enemy,  and  prevent* 
ed  the  n^e^sslty  aifd  *  expence  of  our  subsequent  efforts. 
ThfOSU^cei^dhig  part  of  his  conduct  is'niot^  liable  to  excep- 
tion.^ '  'He'^aid,  ihat  if  he  could  not  prevail  in  this  propo-* 
aitian^'  hb  m^sr  Irt^olv^fd  to  sit  'no  longer  in  that  counciL 
HetlMbkddthe  miniaters  of  th6  htte'king'  for  th^Vr  supports 
He-fr^  himself  called  to  the  ministrj''  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  I  m  iliem  h^  cbn^ldefed  himself  as  accountable  for  his 
coadftttf-^Htid  h^  iK^Uld'n6t  remain  in  a  situation  that  made 
him^'^mpoMiM«^''fek*  medaures  which  he  was  no  longer 
aUof00d  ti»  guide.*  -  It  was  very  obvious,  that  in  ability 
Mrw^fiirACr  ««rpii9dbd  aiiy^of  his  colleagues;  and  if  it  b« 
exp^Miit'fer  the  <nMion  that  in'  ebtincil  superior  wisdom 
ahoiddi  guide' ittferibr,"  it  waB  certainly  expedient  that  such 
mei^jfltr  th^  dxike  of  ^e^asde  and  the  earl  of  Bute  should 
be  govmtf^dfb^  Mti  Pitt;'  Perhaps  however,  wisdom  can 
beac^KfUSiMf^g^id^isce,  l;(rh^reshe  do^s  not  assert  a  claim 
thatiiiipHes  cotisc?ous'^perioHty>        ' 

-     ,    ..    ,   )K      .♦   '   t  ••-'  '         *     '.     '  '         * 

X  vAxmnsI  H^giHetv  1  lil>  \^*  '^l9c  •  T  Tli^'etrl  of  Bute  v«i  suit  to  Kave 

frequently  tiiwartcd  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  cfkbinet,  aot  had  Ue^Q  Kitlierto  overborne  by 
his  sap^Pt^f  abilities.  -^  '       z  Anniiai  Register  I7fil,  p.  43. 

a  Sipee  writing  the  above,  I  observed,  that  lord  Onord,  in  tk  letter  to  general 
Conway,  ext)re«sfea  flie  shjiic  opiuion :  **  He  *(Mr.  Pitt)  and  \ovd  Temple- fire  dfe- 
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Had  ^is  extraordinaiy  ^uitesma'n  cobdemxndeA  to. 
employ  a  softer  and  more  cosciliattng  mode  of<6ndnit^ 
'^trntT^  Kc  perhaps  might  have  won  over  a  majority  tif  his  coI» 
leagues  to  his  opmion ;  but  the  escperrment  was  not  tried. 
He  resigns.  Being  out^'Oted  in  the  council,  he  resigned  his  employment 
The  king    into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign.    His  majesty  declared  hii 
S?re^* :  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  very  able  a  servant,  but  without 
requesting  him  to  resume  his  office.      He  offered  him  any 
reward  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  opinidn  of  the 
majority  of  his  council ;  and  even  declared,  that,  haUl  fha 
council  concurred  ivith   Mr.  Pitt,  he  should  have  faiitid  it 
difficult  how  to  have  acted,  in  the  Hght  in  which  he  'had 
viewed  the  subject.     The  king  did  not  conceive  Spain  to 
have  exhibited  any  clear  proofs  of  hostile  intentions?  andj 
entertaining  such  a  view,  he  could  neither  think  it  just  ^on 
prudent  to  commence  a  war.**     Having  therefore  wichthe 
greatest   condescension   exphrined   his  sentiments  (seoci* 
ments  that,  in  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  mattery 
^  in  question,  do  him  the  greatest  honour),  Mr.  Pi<X  was 
extremely  affected  by  the  united  dignity  and  goodn^iBB  bf 
bestows  on  his  sovereign.     The  following  day,  a  pension   of  three 
riOT.*^*"'  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  three 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  title  tras  conferred  upon  his 
lady  and  her  issue.     This  pension  subjected  the  acceptor 
to  much  frivolous  and  contemptible  obloquy.     Mr.  Pitt's 
original  fortune  was  small ;  the  situation  into  which  he^had 
been  advanced  by  his  abilities,  required  great  atpenrihore ; 
his  powerful  mind  engaging  him  in  mbmentcms  politics, 
and  grasping  the  interests  of  his  country  and  other  nattonfti 
bt  had  bestowed  too  little  attention  on  his  own  pecuniary 
,    ^ffai^s,  so  that  he  was  very  ftir  from  being  in  MBattnt-cir** 
eumstances:  he  had^  during  a  most  arduous  conjuncture, 
served  his  country  in  the  highest  station  that  hoxouM 

^tfared  a;jp»jrt8t  the  v  Iiote  cabinet  council.  Why,  that  they  have  d6ne  bcfbfe  now^ 
and  vet  have)  acted  u'ith  them  again  :  it  is  very  trae ;  but  a  little  word  haa  ««M{)«d 
Mr.  Pitt, which  never  entered  itito  his  forraer  declaration ;  nay,  nor  into  CromwelPg 
Dor  Miigh  iJapet's,  nor  Jidius  Csesar's,  nor  any  refbrinert  of  mdderti  or  anoieot 
times.  He  has  happened  to  sf\y,  he  will  guide.  Now,  though  the  aabinet  oQuncil 
are  mij^ht}  willing  to  be  g«ide«T  vhen  they  caiinot  heln  it,  yet  they  wish  to  have 
4ppearanc#*8  saved  :  they  cannot  he /ond  of  beii|g  told  that  they  are  .tp  Jb^  guided  < 
^lil  less,  that  other  people  should  he  told  so."  Lord  Orford  s  letters, 
b  Annual  Register  1761,  p.  44. 
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Qtenpyi  *a«i'  iiavliig.  fowd  her  m  a  state  of  untxampled    0IIAP. 
humiUation^  he  left  her  in  a  state  of  unexampled  exalta*" ,     ^^' 
tioQ«.    Suck  a<  man  desenwd  reward*     AU  the  ribaldrous 
invective  poared  out  against  his  acceptance  of  this  annuityi 
msif  be  aiwwered  in  a;  few  words ;  as  a  supply^  it  w^as 

WAXTKO ;    AS  A  RKCOMP£KSS,  IT  WAS  FAIRLY  EARHED* 

Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  of  an  employment,  in  which 
Uscontinu^mce  would  have  promoted  the  most  movientous 
interests. of  his  country,  cannot  easily  be  justified.  From 
his  wisdom,  his  country  might  have  expected  that  he 
wouid:  have  overlooked  an  opposition  of  opinion  in  a  case 
whkk  v&ry  fairly  admitted  of  two  ccwstructions,  though 
Ite  was; eventually  proved  to  be  right;  that  his  patriotism 
would  have  induced,  hhn  to  have  employed  his  talents^ 
even,  though  every  particular  measure  adopted  might  not 
ke  agreeable,  to  his  views;  and  that  his  magnanimity 
ivould:  overlook,  what  he.  might  suppose  personal  comf»e« 
titions;*  But;,  whatever  sentiments  were  entertained  res*  Chameter 
pectiag  Mn  Pitt's  going  out  of  office,  every  impartial  man  piu't  ad- 
agreed^  thai,  a  greater  minister  had  never  acted  under  a  jni«»»»t»- 
lovereigM  of  £ngland.  Lofty  in.  genius,  profound  in  wis- 
dom;, and  expansive  in  views ;  inventive  in  counsel,  bold 
in. resolution,  and  decisive  in  conduct;  he  long  overbore 
party  by  onequalled  ability.  Sagacious  in  the  discovery 
of  generaL  and  official  character,  he  discerned  the  fiuest 
insttaments  for  the  execution  of  his  plans ;  and  employing 
none  in  oftces  cf  high  political,  naval,  or  military  trust, 
but  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for 
cfieciti^'the  purpose,  be  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  success^ 
Zhe  enterprises  under  his  administration  were  brilliants 
sod  the  result  w^s-  at  once  advantageous  and  glorious* 
A  mind  of  such  force  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
energy  of  operation,  and  perseverance  of  exertion,  which, 
had  in  its  powers  and  endowments  no  motives  for  artifice 
or  disguise,  perhaps  bestowed  too  little  care  to  conceid 
finm  i^^rs  that  superiority  which  it  so  transcendently 
possessed.  A  little  more  indulgence  for  common  underf| 
standings,  and  somewhat  less  of  austerity  of  temper  and 
of  inflexibility  of  disposition,  might  have  preserved  this 
iUitttrioii^  man  to  the  councils  of  his  country..  • 
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CHKP.  This  summer  a  tery  pleasing  and  tmporUnt  crent 
^^JV^  took  place,  in  the  marriage  of  the  king.  The  nation,  from 
xrm,  ^^^  accession  of  his  majesty,  was  very  desirous,  both  on 
Mariia^  pubUc  and  private  considerations,  to  see  him  united  to  a 
tothenrif- consort  Capable  of  rendering  him  happy.  Various  con- 
fSte  of  j*^^^"^*^*  ^^^  formed,  who  the  lady  should  be  that  w»  to 
MecUen-  become  the  queen  of  Great  Britain*  Different  princesses 
fcorg  atrf'  y^^Y^  mentioned ;  and  an  English  woman  was  by  many 
supposed  likely  to  attain  that  high  rank.  Pamphlets  were 
written  for  and  against  the  king  of  Great*  Britain  allying 
himself  with  a  subject ;  but,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  gazette 
extraordinary  put  an  end  to  all  conjectures.  This  paper 
announced  that  his  majesty  had  declared  his  resolution  of 
demanding  in  marriage  the  princess  Charlotte,  sister  f 
the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz;  a  princess 
distinguished  for  talents  and  amiable  qualifications.  It 
was  directed  by  his  majesty,  that  lord  Harcourt  should 
repair  to  the  court  of  Strelitz,  to  demand  her  serene  high- 
ness ;  that  the  duchesses  of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton  should 
be  sent  to  accompany  her,  and  lord  Anson,  with  a  fleet,  to 
receive  her  in  the  Elbe,  and  conduct  her  to  England.  Oa 
the  14th  of  August,  the  noble  embassy  arrived  at  Strelitz; 
,  and  the  next  day,  lord  Harcourt  asked  the  princess  for  his 
sovereign.  The  proposal  being  accepted,  a  contract  was 
signed.  On  the  17th,  her  highness  set  out;  and  an  the 
23d,  she  reached  Cuxhaven,  where  the  English  squadron 
lay,  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by 
the  fleet.  .  After  encountering  very  tempestuous  weather, 
and  being  driven  a  considerable  way  to  the  northward,  on 
the  6tb  of  September,  the  squadron  arrived  safe  at  Harwich 
late  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  th«  princess  landed 
on  British  ground.  Returning  with  the  most  distinguished 
^affability  the  attentions  that  were  paid  to  her  at  Harwich 
and  the  intermediate  places,  she  captivated  the  affections  of 
all  the  spectators.  That  night  she  slept  at  Wilham,  the  seat 
of  lord  Abercorn ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  proceeded 
towards  London,  when  she  was  met  at  Rumford  by  the 
king^s  coach  and  servants.  On  their  approach  to  the 
metropolis,  to  avoid  the  streets  they  turned  aside  toward 
the  Islington  road,  from  thence  drove  to  Paddi^gtoOf  passed 
through  Hyde  Park,  and  coming  down  Constitution  hill. 
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atpppcji  at.th^  garden  gate,  of .  §t^.  J^me^'s,  ps^lace*  where 
she  was  received  by  all  the  roy^l  family.     The  duke  of  ^ 
York  handed  her  from  the  coach.      In  the  garden  she  was      uqi^ 
jxi^x  by  his*  majesty,  who  saluted  her  with  the  greatest 
affection,  and  led  her  to  the  palace,  where  she  dined  with ' 
the  king^  the  priivcess  dowager  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  • 
At  eight  in  the.  evening  the  marriage  ceremony  was  pef- 
jbri^ecl  by  Dr.  Seeker,  archbishop ,  of  Canterbury.     The  -  i 

duke  of  Cumberland  gave  the  princess  ayay ;  the  princess 
.became  queen  Charlotte,  and  London  and  Westminster 
>ere  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  joy. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  coronation  pf  the  king  Coroui. 
jSind  queen  was  solemnized  \Yith  a  magnificence  and  gran*  ^*^ 
^ei|r  befitting  those  illustrious  personages,  and  the  country 
jover  >v)iich  they  reigned.  The  deportment  of  the  young 
l^ueen  on  these  great  occasions,  at  public  places,  and 
•whei:ever  she  appeared*  charmed  all  spectators;  and,  when 
add^d  to  the  accounts  given  by  those  who  had  an  opportu- 
jiity  of  knowing  the  understanding  and  heart  of  hei: 
injqestj/, made  every  loyal  Briton  rejoice  at  the  happy  lot 
of  his- .beloved  monarch. . 

On  tfee  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  earl,  of  Egremoi\t  ThecMrlof 
was  appointed  to  his  department ;  but,  as  the  earl  of  Bute 
was  ^now  considered  as  the  chief  director  of  aifairs,  and 
aot  long  after,  by  the  dismisson  of  tjieduke  of  Newcastle, 
became  first  lord  of  .the  treasury,  we  may  frona  this  time 
date  the,  commencement  of  the  Bute  administration.  ^  John 
Stuart,  earl  of  Bute,  whose  respectable  private  chaj-acter 
.bas  been  already  .mentioned^  was  the  representative  of  a 
poble  fiamlly  .of  considerable  eminence  in  the  southwest  of 
.Scotlandv^and  conpected.with  the  first  nobility  in  that  part 
pf  the  kingdom ;  especially  with  the  house  of  Argyle,  so 
distjpgiiished  for  ^ts  efforts  in  support,  of  our  present 
.^stablishipent ;  and  he  had  uniformly  taken  the  side  of 
jthe  Hanover  family.**  His  lordship, was  a  man  of  talents 
somewhat  exceeding  mediocrity,  with  a  consideraible  share 

'.  *  . .   1  •   '     .  •«   '  * 

b  1  mention  this  circumstance,  in  opposition  to  a  notion  once  prevalent,  th»t 
f»>ffl  Qiitc  ^a<l  ?>een  tainted  with  jacobitism  ;  a  charge  totally  devoid  of  proof, 
Him}  i^iiich  tealU  a^jp^at'sto  have  had  no  other  itmndalion  Uian  his  name  of 
Btuapt.'"  Indcefrhis  appointment  by  <ieorge  11.  to  be  tutor  to  ;the  heir  of  the 
^^ftmif  Mfken  «bi^  pnncipies  wei*e  exclusiveiy^  parainuuia,  is  a  »u0icieDt  ausw^ 
to  any  assci'tion  resting  on  such  a  feeble  basis. 

Vol.  r.    '  F  f  -     •       • 
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CHAP,    of  thftt  species  of  literature  and  knowledge  which  is  wtthin 
,  the  reach  of  moderate  abilities.      He  was  a  good  classical 


u^u  scholar,  conversant  in  natural  history,  botany,  some 
branches  of  cheniistry,  and  experimental  philosophy ;  a 
liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  a  magnificent  promoter  of 
useful  experiments  and  discoveries/  Pious  in  his  senti^ 
ments  and  habits,  he  was  meritorious  in  domestic  and 
social  relations  ;  and,  as  a  private  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
a  very  valuable  member  of  society.  Such  a  character  con* 
stantly  contemplated  by  a  prince  so  well  disposed  as  his 
royal  pupil,  when  joined  to  the  pains  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  himself,  naturally  produced  respect  and  affec-^ 
tion  I  and  affection  in  the  inexperience  of  youth,  as  naturally 
exaggerated  the  merits  of  its  object. 
His  majes,         ^'he  king    evidently   meant  to  choose   his    servants, 

ty'sobject    viriTIfOUT  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  PARTY  CONNEXIONS,    aCCOr* 

(Choice  of  ding  to  his  estimation  of  their  fitness  for  the  offices  of 
jT>iiusj;er8.  gtate.  He  had  good  reason  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  lord  Bute,  from  what  he  himself  had  seen  aud 
known  J  and  it  was  a  very  natural  process  of  reasoning, 
especially  when  mingled  with  youthful  affection,  to  sup* 
pose  him  qualified  for  higher  departments.  There  cer-r 
tainly  was  a  man  of  much  greater  talents  than  lord  Bute, 
but  he  had  relinquished  his  employment.  It  would,  per«f 
haps,  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  was  any  other  states* 
man  at  that  time  but  JVJr,  Pitt  (except  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
a  supporter  of  the  existing  administration,)  in  point  of 
genius,  much  elevated  above  lord  Bute.  The  earl  of 
Chesterfield  had  retired  from  public  affairs ;  earl  Gran- 
ville was  too  much  advanced  in  years  for  so  active  a  situ- 
ation ;  Mr.  George  Grenville  was  one  of  lord  Bute's  col- 
leagues ;  neither  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  nor  lord  North 
were  hitherto  known.  The  ministerial  abilities  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  already  ascertained  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  afford  little  e^icouragement  for  again  trusting 
him  with  the  chief  conduct  qf  affairs.  During  the  admin- 
istration  of  Mr,  Pitt,   h^   bad   frequently  at^enipted   to 

c  Various  expensive  works  were  priiited  at  liis  cost  for  the  dissemination  pf 
curious  and  useful  knowledge.    Indeed,  there,  never  perhaps  was  a  nobleroan  in 
.  I  greater  favour  with  printers^  as  1  am  assured  by  very  respectf^ble  menibers  of 

that  body. 
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thwart  that  great  man,  in  which  he  had  beeti  Joined  CHAP. 
by  others  of  the  old  whig  confederacy ;  but  as  often  as  he 
made  the  attempt,  he  had.  been  overruled*  After  Mr« 
Pitt  had  left  the  council,  his  grace  fondly  hoped  that  he 
ihould  again  recover  the  leading  influence  which  he  once 
possessed.  He  did  not  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  preju* 
dice,  which  could  attach  the  qualifications  of  a  statesmany 
to  descent  from  several  families,  or  connexion  with  a  cer* 
tain  confederacy ;  and  that  there  had  been  circumstances 
which  favoured  such  a  prejudice,  which  now  no  longer 
existed.  A  power  and  influence  founded  upon  accidental 
circumstances  not  personal  qualities,  he  expected  would 
remain,  after  those  circumstances  were  changed*  It  is^ 
no  doubt,  proper,  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  this  coun* 
try,  that  men  of  high  rank  and  fortune  should  have  a  share 
ia  the  administration ;  but  the  precise  place  which,  con* 
sistent  with  sound  policy,  they  are  to  hold,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  they  are  to  possess  in  the  executive  councils  of 
the  nation,  must  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  according  to 
their  respective  talents,  combined  with  the  situation  of" 
affairs*  In  point  of  rank  and  property,  the  administra- 
tion of  lord  Bute,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  bouse  of  Bed«> 
ibrd  and  many  other  great  families,  was  not  wanting.  It 
did  not  possess  the  highest  talents :  that  was  a  want  which 
the  acceptance  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  for  its.head^ 
would  not  have  enabled  it  to  supply.  It  must  be  a  bigot* 
ed  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  whig  connexion,  that  coulr 
wish  to  have  reinstated  the  ministry  which  presided  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  As  a  state  puppet  moved  by  the 
ability  of  Pitt,  the  duke,  from  his  numerous  connexions, 
was  of  great  use ;  but,  as  himself  a  leader  of  administra*' 
tion,  he  had  already  demonstrated  his  unfitness.  Much 
as  has  been  said,  it  has  never  been  proved,  that  an  admin* 
istration,  unless  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  could  have  beeft 
formed  at  that  time  composed  of  greater  ability.  The 
sstonishing  powers,  however,  of  the  favQurite  statesman, 
discredited  with  the  public  the  administration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, as  it  must  have  discredited  any  administration 
that  could  have  been  formed.  Besides  this  comparison, 
the  change  of  policy  in  the  present  king,  which  would  not 
employ  men  merely  because  they  were  whigs,  and  belong- 
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ed  to  certain  great  families,  was  miaconstmed  or  mnre* 
presented^  as  a  predilection  for  principles  contrary  to  those 
which  had  supported  -  his  family.  The  minister  was  re- 
presented as  the  abettor  of  arbitrary  power ;  as  holding  an 
office  through  the  partiality  of  his  master's  aifection,  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  abilities,  nor  fitted  by  his 
principles.  This  idea  of  his  arbitrary  notions  of  govern- 
ment was  farther  increased,  from  the  place  of  his  origin 
and  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  which 
there  had  been  many  jacobites,  whence  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  Jacobite  himself,  and,  as  a  Stuart,  attached  to  the 
exiled  family,  at  least  to  their  political  doctrines.  In 
examining  real  facts,  the  historian  finds  no  documents  or 
evidence  to  support  this  charge  of  arbitrary  principles.  In 
the  series  of  his  ministerial  conduct,  there  is  certainly,  on 
the  one  hand,  nothing  to  excite  very  great  admirajtion,  and 
to  justify  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of  some  writers  of  the 
time ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  justify  the  censures,  invectives^ 
and  obloquy  of  a  much  more  numerous  class,  which  com- 
prehended abler  individuals. 

The  negotiation  with  France  being  broken  oflF,  the 
court  of  Versailles  published,  what  it  termed  an  historical 
memorial  of  the  war,  containing  the  pacific  overtures,  and 
the  causes  of  their  inefficacy.  The  object  of  this  memo- 
rial, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  war  and  its  continuance  on  Great 
Britain.  It  included  also  personal  invectives  against  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  the  enemies  of  this  country- 
regarded  with  bitter  resentment.  The  French  now  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  a  report,  that  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  recently  concluded,  would  immediately 
declare  war  against  Britain.  The  new  ministry  of  Eng- 
land instructed  the  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain  to 
demand,  in  moderate  but  firm  terms,  a  communication  of 
this  treaty ;  at  least  a  disavowal  that  it  contained  any  part 
that  would  affect  the  interests  of  Britain.  Before  these 
orders  arrived,  his  lordship  had  received  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  actual  conclusion  of  thi«  alliance,  and  applied 
to  the  Spanish  ministry  for  satisfaction.  The  flota  of 
Spain  was  safe  in  the  harbour,  and  in  other  respects  that 
country  was  better  prepared.  Mr.  Wall  now  throwing  ojff 


tke  mask,  justifyed  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt.     He  gave    chap. 
AO  direct  answer,  but  entered  into  a  long  complaint  of  the  ^^  v^^ 
treatment  received   by  Spain  from  Britain  during  the  ad-      ^^n 
ministration  of  Mr.  Pitt^  and  also  of  the  terms  .proposed 
'by  the  court  of  France.     It  was  not  proper,  he  said,  for 
his  catholic  majesty  to  suffer  a  relation,  a  friend,  and  an 
ally,  to  be  in  danger  of  compulsorily  yielding  to  any  terms 
which   an    insulting  conqueror  chose  to  prescribe;    he  , 

added,  that  the  conditions  offered  by  France  were  rea^ 
sonable ;  that,  in  not  accepting  such  terms,  Britain  mani- 
fested an  ambitious  design  to  ruin  the  power  of  France, 
which,  if  not  opposed,  must  ultimately  crush  the  power 
of  Spain;  and  that,  in  proposing  to  dispossess  France  of 
her  American  possessions,  the  British  intention  must  be 
to  proceed  next  to  the  American  dominions  of  Spain. 
The  impartial  reader  must  see,  that  the  aniount  of  this 
declaration  expressed  in  plain  language  was,  if  liritatn  will 
not  make  peace  with  France  on  the  terms  which  Framce 
•ffers,  she  must  make  war  with  Spain.  The  British  am- 
bassador replied  with  cool  indifference  to  the  invectives, 
and  with  temperate  firmness  to  the  menaces ;  recalled  the 
$lpanish  minister  to  the  object  for  which  he  had  desired 
the  conference,  and  repeated  the  question.  Wall  again 
evaded ;  but  at  last  said,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had 
thought  proper  to  renew  his  family  compacts ;  and  there 
the  conversation  ended.  The  earl  of  Bristol  immediately 
communicated  to  his  court  this  change  in  the  Spanish 
procedure.^  It  was  not  doubted,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
contributed  to  the  assumption  of  such  a  style.  The  earl 
of  Bute  and  his  colleagues,  apprehensive  that  their  cau- 
tious measures  to  avoid  war  might  be  imputed  .to  fear^  in 
their  next  step  showed  that,  though  they  did  not  wish, 
they  did  not  drisad  a  war  with  Spain.  They  instructed 
the  ambassador  to  renew  his  demand  respecting  the  treaty 
with  the  former  union  of  moderation  and  firmness,  and 
to  signify  that  a  refusal  to  communicate  the  compact,  or 
to  disavow  an  intention  of  taking  part  with  France,  would 
be  considered  as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and 

c  Papers  relative  to  the  rupture  with  Spam,  1701. 
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CHAP,  an  absolute  declaratioa  of  war*  On  ike  lOdi  of  Decent' 
ber,  the  earl  of  Bristol  made  the  densmd,  when  the 
required  satisfaction  was  refused ;  he  announced  his  !»• 
stvoctioBs  ito  leave  Spain^  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
London  received  similar  orders  from  his  court.  Before 
Manifefto  ^^^  departure  from  London,  the  count  de  Puentes,  min«> 
sf  Spain,  ister  of  the  Spanish  king,  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  secretary  of  state,  a  manifesto  in  the  form  of  a  note, 
setting  forth  the  haughtiness  and  boundless  ambition  of 
the  British  nation,  and  of  its  late  minister  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
experienced  by  Spain ;  and  the  insulting  manner  in  which 
the  British  minister  had  answered  the  proffered  and 
«oinpact  friendly  interference  of  Spain.^  Respecting  the  family 
compact,^  it  was  the  mode  and  not  the  substance  of  the 
requisition  that  had  prevented  compliance  on  the  part  of 
his  catholic  majesty.  The  king  had  now  ordered  him  to 
declare,  thai  the  treaty  in  question  contained  only  a  reci- 
procal guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  with  this  particular  res- 
triction, that  it  should  only  extend  to  the  dominions 
remaining  to  France  after  the  present  war.  It  thence 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  Spain  had  been  entirely  in  the 
right,  and  Britain  in  the  wrong :  and  this  manifesto  was 
professedly  addressed,  not  to  the  king  of  England  only, 
but  also  to  the  English  nation. 

The  earl  of  Egremont's  answer  to  this  production 
afforded  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  official  ability 
of  the  ministry  and  council  by  which  it  was  composed.  It 
stated  the  irregularity  and  indecency  of  appealing  to  the 
English  nation,  in  a  discussion  between  the  two  sover- 
eigns. It  reprobated  personal  invective,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  princes  concerned,  and  irrelevant 
^  to  the  subjects  at  issue.  It  confined  itself  to  facts,  and 
recited  those  with  an  accurate  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive dates  and  documents,  specifying  exactly  the  instances 
of  hostile  conduct  which  Spain  had  exhibited ;  and  from 
these  demonstrated  the  progress  and  increase  of  her  hos- 


'       d  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  was.  that  he  should  not  relax  from  the  terms  that  he 
proposed,  until  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken  sword  iu  hand, 
e  See  State  Papers  1761 ;  family  compact. 
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tile-  inteatiotis,  wi<b  our  tnnparate  and  •often  repeated 
endeavours  for  reconcilia^MNii  showing  at  last,  that  her 
{procedure  amounted  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war*  ^irsi. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  having  departed  at  the  end 
of  December,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  4>th 
of  January  1762. 
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Lord  Bute  imp opular.^-^ Meeting  of  new  parliament.^^Dti* 
bates  on  the  war  in  Germany. '-^Resignation  of  the  duke 
of  Neivcastie* — France  and  Spain  declare  war  against 
Portugal. — Campaign. — Capture  of  Martinico. — Expe* 
drtion  to  the  Havanha/u^^Polici/  of  the  undertaking*-^ ^ 
Strength  of  the  place. — Arduous  siege. — ^Reduction.^-^ 
Manilla  taken. — Capture  of  the  Hermione.—^Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. — Campaign  in  Portugal — in  Germany., 
-^Revolution  in  Russia;  and  effects  of  it  on  the  confede- 
racy.-^Proposals  for  peace. — Duke  of  Bedford  .sent  to 
France. — Peace  of  Paris. -^Approved  by  majorities  in 
parliament. — Severely  censured  by  Mr.  Pitty  the  minority ^ 
and  out  of  the  houses. — Impartial  view-  of  its  merits.^^ 
Great  clamour  against  lord'^Bute. — Cider-tax. — Popular 
ferment. — Inflamed  by  anti-ministerial  wr  i  tings. ^-^nex- 
pect^d  resignation  of  lord  Bute. 

CHAP.  THE  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  circumstances 

^^^^^^^  of  such  danger,  did  not  pass  without  censure  from  impar- 
,     1752.      ^5*1  ^^^  ^"^  profound  adm'trers  of  his  illustrious  charac- 
Lord  Bute  ter,  and,  when  combined  with  his  acceptance  Qf  a  pension, 
was  the  subject  of  gross  and  illiberal  abuse,  in  publications 
known  to  or  supposed  to   be   favoured    by  his  successor. 
If  these    writings  were   really  patronized    by  lord   Bute^ 
they  produced  an  effect  quite  different  from  his  intentions, 
being  imputed,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  to  aa 
invidious  desire  of  degrading  to  his  own  level  a  charac- 
ter, whose  soaring  sublimity  he  could  little  hope  to  reach. 
Lord  Bute  became  daily  more  unpopular,  from  his  apprer 
hended  attempts  to  injure  the  popularity  of  a  man  so  much 
his  superior ;  and  both  himself  and  his  supporters  wexe 
'extremely  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation. 
Meeting  of         The    first  parliament  of  the  present  king  assembled 
J^^V^7      o"  t^^  ^'^^  ^f  November   1761,  and  sir  John  Cust  was 
mcnt,         chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.     His  majesty's 
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Speech  commenced,  with  noticing  the  hn]'?^"^^^  which  CHAP, 
accrued  to  himself,  and  the  joy  of  his  country,  from  his 
marriage  with  so  amiable  and  accomplished  a  princess.- 
He  wished  that  this  first  period  of  his  reign  had  been 
marked  with  another  felicity  in  the  return  of  peace  ;  but, 
though  overtures  had  been  made  both  for  a  general  pacifi- 
cation and  a  separate  peace  between  France  and  England, 
and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened,  yet  it  had  not  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  He  observed,  that  to  him  the 
continuance  of  the  war  could  not  justly  be  attributed; 
adverted  to  the  principal  events  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, and  stated  the  necessity  of  vigorous  efforts,  Mf4iich 
vrould  require  proportionate  supplies ;  and  added,  that  by 
powerful  exertions  only  they  could  expect  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable peace*  Addresses  were  returned,  corresponding 
^ththe  tenor  of  the  speech,  and  the  supplies  granted  for 
liie  year  weire,  18,299,1531.  18s.  11  l-2d.  of  which 
12,000,0001.  were  raised  by  a  loan.  Seventy  thousand 
seamen  were  voted ;  of  land  forces,  either  British  or  in 
British  pay,  170,000:  100,0001.  a  year  was  settled  on  the 
queen  as  a  jointure,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving. his 
majesty  /  with  the  palaces  of  Richmond  old  park  for  a 
country  seat,  and  Somerset  house  for  a  town  residence. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  ablest  champion  of  the  Debate  fn 
minister  was   Mr.   Fox ;  a   gentleman   who,  with   very  2!^.^ -"^ 
vigorous  talents   and     gi%at  political    experience,    had 
repeatedly  underrated  his  own  abilities,  when    he  conde- 
scended to  act  an  inferior  part  to  such  men  as  either  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  or  the  earl  of  Bute ;  to  both  of  whom 
he  was  far  superior  in  the  qualificatiqns  of  a  Aatesman. 
In  the  present  session  he  had  not  to  encounter  any  regu- 
lar opposition.     Mr.  Pitt  poured  forth  his  energetic  elo-  ' 
quence  ^o  invigorate  government :  but  did  not  attack  any 
of  their  measures,  or  impugn  any  of  their  propositions, 
unless  they  compelled  him   to  vindicate  his  owii  policy. 
In  the  course  of  the  session,  th^  expediency  of  the  German 
ffar  underwent  a  considerable  discussion.     The  origin  of 


f  tt  has  been  saldj  either  from  misapprehenuon  or  wilful  misrepresentation^ 
tKat  the  qaeen,  ever  since  her  marriage,  has  had  an  independent  income  of 
100,0(101.  a  year.  'I'his  report  is  totally,  unfoimdedj  as  a  p^erusftl  of  the  act  qf 
jpariiament  will  show. 

Vol.   I.  ®  g 
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GflAF.  that  war  was  stroB|^y  reprobated ;  the  expense  in  whiehit 
*"  involved  the  country  waa  painted  in  glowiiig  colours; 
j^^  and  its  events  were  asserted  to  be  not  only  vnprodncui^e^ 
but .  pernicious  to  Britain*  Our  principal  ally  (it  was 
asserted)  was  totally  regardless  of  our  interests ;  he  miiided 
nothing  but  his  own  aggrandizement :  and,  though  pve* 
tending  |o  be  the  supporter  of  the  pvotestant  religion,  Wds, 
as  his  wr'^tings  aiod  conversations  demonstrated,  altogether 
indifFerent  about  every  religion,  and  had  invaded  ami 
laid  waste  Saxon)',  a  protestant  country. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  answered,  that  the  war  ia 
Germany  was  necessary  for  preserving  the  balance  of 
power;  that  it  exhausted  the  French  in  supporting 
*their  allies,  much  more  than  it  exhausted  us  in  supporting 
ours ;  that  the  money  expended  and  the  force  employed 
by  France  in  Germany,  had  weakened  her  efforts  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  had  gready  -contributed,  to  (m» 
extraordinary  successes.  That  respecting  our  ally,  what* 
ever  might  be  his  private  sentiments  concerning  reiigfon, 
he  had  most  vigorously  and  effectually  defended  the  pro-, 
testant  cause  in  Germany;  that  his  invasion  of  Saxony- 
was  justified  by  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Saxon  prince; 
that  the  papers  found  in  the  palace  of  Dresden  were  authen* 
tic  proofs  of  what  he  had  himself  before  learned,  that  the 
attack  upon  Saxony  was  necessary  to  his  own  preservation ; 
and,  to  sum  up  all,  that  our  honour  was  pledged  to  support 
our  allies,'  as  well  as  our  interest  engaged  to  preserve  the 
babmce  of  Europe. 

The  former  arguments  were  used  by  some  strenuous 
friends  of  the  Bute  administration ;  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  his  supporters.  Fear  the  present,  however,  it 
>  was  deemed  nectssary  to  persevere  in  the  German  war, 
and  the  sum  of  one  million  was  voted  for  that  purpose. 
No  bill  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  particular 
mention  in  history,  was  passed  or  proposed  in  this  seaaiett, 
which  closed  on  the  2d  of  June* 

Considerable  disunion  at  this  time  prevailed  in 
the  cabinet.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  adhering  to  the 
political  notions  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  was  desi- 
rous  that  the  government  should  be  carried  on  by 
the    whig  confederacy.       Lord   Bute  was  averse  to  the 
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neilewal  of  thi»  system  of  paHy  ihoropoly,  which  Mr.   chap. 
Pitt  had  90  effectually  overborne.     Newcastle,  still  nomi-  ,^r>r,^^ 
m^yiirifxie  nrinistet,  coald  not  bear  tha  preponderating     17^^^. 
iDftuoaee  of  lord  Bute  in  the  cabinet*      Besides  personal 
Gosipetition    and  disagreement   in  general   politics,   they 
^ftsred  on  a  particular  measure ;  namely,  the  mode  of  car* 
ryiog  dn  the  Gemuui  war^  and  the  subsndy  to  be  afforded 
t<»(|he  king  of  Prussia.     The  duke  proposed  two  millions, 
and,  being  thwarted  by  lord  Bute,  wat^  stiH  farther  incen- 
sed.   He  accordingly  resigned;  thfe  earl  of  Bute  became 
first  Iwd  ©f  the  treasury^  and  Mr.  Gr^ville  secretary  of 
9tate  :  th«nce  nomhiafly  coiAmenced  the  ministry  of  3ute, 
which  had  really  began  at  the  resignation  of  Pitt. 

Spjiin  in  a  short  time  declared  war  against  England^  Spain dc. 
and  the  sitiiatiion  of  Great  Brkain  was  at  this  time  ex-  a^ntt^*^ 
tremely  critieal.  She  was  engagedy  directly  or  indirectly,  ^ritniit. 
in  war  with  all  the  great  contmental  powers ;  and,  what 
was  more  i^portimt,  against  the  chief  part  of  the  maritime 
strength  of  Eoropei.  The  navy  of  Spain  consisted'  of  one 
kindred  men  of  war;  and  thotig^  the  navy  of  Prance  was 
reduced,  it  was  not  so  entirely  destroyed  as  not  to  make  a 
considerable  addition  to'  the  Spanish  force*  From  the 
new  allrnnee^  powerful  in  its  real  strength,  and  in  >ts  prin- 
ciples so  gratifying  to  the  iwitioiral  attachment  towards  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  despondency  was  succeeded  by  san- 
guine hope  and  animation  in  the  minds  of  that  volatile 
people.  They  flattened  themselves  that  they  should  now 
be  able  to  obtain  that  superiority  over  Britain  which  they 
had  so  eagerly  sought,  and  in  plirsuit  of  which  they  had 
met  with  siich  repeated  disappointments  and  dreadful 
losse»tf  Gompantes  and  individuals,  at  their  own  expense, 
toed  out  ships  of  war ;  and  private  zeal  animated  public 
eilorts.  The  confederates  were  farther  encouraged  by 
the  departure  from  the  Brttisfa  councils  of  the  most  formi- 
dafafe  and  dreadful  foe  to  the  edemies  of  England ;  they 
expected  that  the  measures  of  the  new  ministry  would  be 
fe^le*  and  inefficient,  and  that  the  country,  which  had 
cheerfully  borne  the  expenses  required  to  execute  the 
great  plans  of  Pitt,  would,  when  deprived  of  its  favourite 
minister^  feed  the  heavy  burdens  arising  from  the  war.   AM 
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thcnc   circumsteiice»  teiidad  to  iaapire'  with  CDaMeficae 
France  and  ber  new  ally* 

To  balance  these  dt8adT«itag«&)  Britain  had  the  mi- 
form  aucce«6,  which  had  made  the  people  believe  tbemtelvfes 
invincible*  She  bad  the  hope  of  pluncUr  arisiog  from  a 
Spanish  war,  which  had  always  rendered  it  popular^  aad. 
called  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforu  bodi  private  aod 
public.  She  had  hitherto  the  command  of  that  element, 
over  which  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  resources  must  be 
transported.  Though  devoid  of  such  a  minister  as  Pita, 
she  had  an  admii^^tration,  whom  the  knowledge  (rf^  hia- 
character  and  conduct,  his  fame  and  popubrity,  and  the  low 
estimation  in  which  they  themselves  were  held,  stimulated 
to  strenuous  exertions,  in  order  to  approve  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  their  ofEce ;  and  who  had  also  the  ad« 
vantage  of  his  plans  and  counsels,  which  they  had  before 
opposed. 

Francis  and  Spain,  knowing  the  natural  connexion 
between  Portugal  and  England,  and  die  momentous  ad- 
toPortJ!"  v***'*S^^  accruing  to  this  country  from  her  eonmiercial 
gal  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  his  faithful  majestyt 

and  from  the  Portuguese  docks  and  harbours  in  time  of 
war,  determined  to  compel  die  court  of  Lisbon  to  renounce 
all  friendship  with  Britain,  and  to  violate  the  neutrality. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  the  Bourb«n  ministers  delivered  a 
joint  memorial,  representing  Britain  as  assuming  a  despotic 
authority  at  sea,  which  was  equally  dangerous  to  Portugal 
as  to  other  powers,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  joining  ki 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  England*  They 
exhorted  the  king  to  dismiss  the  British  from  his  court, 
tx>  exclude  thenceforward  from  his  ports  all  the  men  of 
war  and  merchant  ships  of  that  country^  and  to  join  his 
forces  to  those  of  France  and  Spain.  His  catholic  majes^, 
from  the  great  affection  which  he  and  his  Jbrother  of 
France  entertained  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  order  <t)o 
secure  that  prince  from  danger,  spontaneously  offered  and 
insisted  on  sending  Spanish  trdbps^  to  garriscfn,  att  the 
principal  harbours  of  the  most  faithful  king. 
\oswer.  .  His  Portuguese  .majesty  declared^ '.that.  fats. eountry'^ 

and  resources  were  totally  incapable  of  supporting  a  war; 
that,  although  sensible  of  the  gopd  ij|;iteiit\|P9S  and  benefl- 
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;  oStra^of '  their  chmtian  md  cathciltc  majesties,  and  ohaf. 
dcnirous  of  gralifyitig  their  wishes,  it  was  impossible  for  ^^^^^,^,^^ 
him  to  comply  ;  and  of  this  they  tiiOTttsehres  must  be  con-     17^^, 
'VCBcedf.  oa  folly  reflectiag  apon  the  circomstances.     He 
waaxfeseiycoanected  with  Britain,  as  well  as  with  France 
pond  Spain  f  and  between  Portagal  and  Britain  there  were 
attctent  and  uninterrupted  aliiaoces.     Briudn  bad  given 
him  BO  ofeace ;  he  coold  not  therefore  go  to  war  with 
his  Britannic  aMJesty,  widiout  violating  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  the^  law  of  nations,  and  every  principle  of  justice. 
In  this  situation  he  hiCd  detenuined  to^  observe  a  9trict 
neutrality  in  a  war  be^reen  three  friends  and  neighbours 
whom  he  so  highly  regarded,  and  to  confine  himself  only 
to  such  {Hxparations  as  were  merely  necessary  for  self- 
defence. 

In  refdy  to  this  answer,  the  Bourbon  sovereigns,  on  Reply. 
the  first  of  April,  delivered  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  a 
second  memorial,  more  imperious,  insolent,  and  unjust^ 
than  the  first*  It  set  forth,  that,  from  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  Portugal  and  England,  the  alliance  between  them 
was  in  effect  an  offensive  trea^  against  the  house  of  Bour* 
1mhi<  It  stated,  chat  a  British  fieet^  had,  in  1750,  atmcked 
a  French  squadron  m  a  Portuguese  harbour,  which- justi-*' 
fied  a  declaration  of  war  by  his  faithful  majesty,  unless 
suitable  satisfaction  wei;e  obtained ;  and  if  so,  the  ships 
taken  K>ug^t  to  have  been  restored  to  his  most  christian 
majesty,  the  failure  of  which  restitution  would  justify  the 
Forencfa  monarch  in  declaring  war  against  the  king  of 
Bortugal :  but  still  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Iche  French^ 
and  Spanish  sovereigns  to  be  on  terms  "of  the  strictest 
friendship  with  his  most  faithful  majesty,  to  open  his  eyes 
toifais  real  interes|^  and  to  induce  him  to  join  them  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  king  of  Portugal,  far  from 
being  convinced  by  the  reasoning  or  moved  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  this  memorial,  refuaed  more  peremptorily  than 
bsfi»re  to  comply  with  the  requisitic^,  and  supported  his 
rc&salby  the  strongest  argument.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
a  third  memorial  was  delivered,  still  more  unjust  in  its 
demapds,  and  more  iiMultkig  in  Its  language,  and  which 

g  Vader  alManil  BotcaireB,    See  p.  135. 
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igHK^.    concluded  with  announcing  orders  to  tbtir  ambassadors 

''^'       CO  leave  the  court  ot  Liabonr     in  hi&  reply  to  tbts  ultima^ 

^«^^       tuni,  the  king  of  Portugal  proved,  that  the  Bourboan-  pfin^ 

ces,  in  their  imperious  attempts  to  force  a  neutral  nfldeDn 

to  war,  and  in  their  declaration  of  hostilitiM  because  their 

endeavour  was  unsuccessfoU  had  violated  the  rights  of  SB) 

The  Boar-  independent  nation.     Such  was  the  origin  and  csiofitt  ^ 

c^rdJciare  ^^e  war  made  upon  Porti>g»i  by  the  house  of  Boorboif ; 

waraKt^inst  juj^i  j^  niore  uojust  or  ungrounded  procedure  in  t*^t  to  be 

found  its  the  annals   of  modern  Emrope   known   at  that 

tnne,  not  even  in^those  of  the  French  themselres-^     Th6 

Portuguese  declaration  of  war  wa«  issued  on  the  23d  of 

May  ;  the  proclamation  ai  Spain  against  Portugal  on:  «hc 

16th  ot  June,  and  of  France  on  the  20tb. 

Campaign.  Before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  an  expedition  bad 

md.Vioir    ^^^  projected  against  Martinico,   the   centre  of   French 

against        trade ;  and  the  war  beinff  fiivishcd  in  North  Ameyica,  we 

iVlariiiiico  * 

'  were  enabled  to  draw  from  thence  a  consideraMe  part  of  ttse 
army.  General  iiioncktoB  com-mande^J  the  land  forces,  amd 
admiral  Rochiey  the  fleet.  Being  reinforc«d  by  some  troops 
stat-ioned  in  tlie  Bntish  West  Indies,  the  arn^y  cc^Osisfed  of 
twelve  thousaad  men,  and  the  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the 
lice.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  Englisbarmame<it  arriv- 
ed before  the  island  of  Martinico,  and  on  the  l©th  they 
effected  their  landing  at  Cas  Navire  without  any  loss ;  but 
rhey  had  still  considerable  difficulties  to  encounter.  The 
island  was  populous  and  opulent,  and  supported  by  a.n«i<> 
merou^  well  armed  and  well  disciplined  militia,  pecul^ly 
qualified  for  the  species  of  war  which  the  country  permit- 
ted, and  provided  with  a  considerable  body  of  regular 
troops.  In  many  places  the  island  was  intersected  by 
ravines  and  de'.*p  streams*,  narrowed  into  jjeftiea,  or  it^volved 
in  woods:  where  it  was  more  opi»n  ami  practicafbic,  batte- 
ries were  posted  with  all  the  skill  of  French. «ngiiie€«Pft, 
who  hud  been,  ever  since  the  first  attempt  in  1750,  atreA'g 


ii  111  diis  oniniou  I  oonciH*  with  Mr.  Bttlshitm,  aitd  w^e  IjotU  h^ve  the  hcvi^tiiF 

of  agrooiiij;  \\\Ui  the  rcno<x  ued  i'l-edcrie.  **  AVhrrefrnv,"  said  he,  "did  l-VaMcc 
and  S]udii  attack  the  kin*  of  Poftu}»:al,  who  had  e^ven  ihewi-ncroffenefe,  ftnd  Oivet* 
whfHH  llicv  had  no  lij^lit  of  currtrol  ]  I'hcir  obitcL  was,  the  destruction  of  tlie 
protitAble  Knjrii^;!:  ronnwcj'Ci':  with  P<>rtnicft1,  arin  fhe  Httt\innit;ut  of  betleV  tet'nis 
from  Kn}>;iaiKt  io  rctiini  i'or  their  cessions  of  the  conquests  which  they  esepect^d 
H)  ninke  in  Portiipd  Rut  is  it  a  reason  fV>r  attacking  a  sovereign,  that  there 
exiisis  no  I»wfiii  reason  ?  (f  law  of  uu4io(ia,»Vow  yida  SHid  uieless  w  thy  ^tudy  I" 
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cuing  die  place,  in  expectation  that  our  sucicesseK  wotild  chap. 
ifMiace  uft  to  assail  so  valuable  a  settlemenc.  These  works  ^^^.^-i^. 
i)pere  most  complete  in  theneighbourhood  of  Fort  Royal^  u^j 
a  strong  town  which  defended  the. approach  to  St.  Pierre 
the  capital,  and  most  be  conquered  before  we  proceeded 
against  that  city.  Two  lofty  and  steep  eminences,  called 
Morae  Tortenson  and  IVIorne  Garnicr,  protected  by  deep 
rayines,  overlooked  and  commanded  the  fortifications* 
These  heights  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  which,  while 
they  were  retained,  secured,  or  being  lost,  as  certainly  lost  - 
the  city  and  citadel.  The  sea  was  upon  the  right,  the 
country  on  the  left,  and  the  eminences  immediattly  before 
tfaem,  of  which  Morne  Tortenson,  being  the  nearest,  must, 
from  its  position,  be  first  attacked.  On  the  right,  a  body 
of  regular  troops  and  marines  was  ordered  to  advance  » 
along  the  beach  towards  the  town,  which  lay  in  the  lower 
grounds  beyond  the  eminences.  A  thousand  sailprs,  in 
Hatbottomed  boats,  rowed  close  to  assist  that  division  :  on 
the  left,  the  light  infantry,  covered  by  artillery,  were  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  enemy  on  that  side  ;  while  the  centre, 
consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  the  seamen 
dragging  along  the  cannon,  attacked  the  enemy^s  centre, 
being  covered  by  the  seamen  acting  as  artillery  from  bat- 
teries which  had  been  erected  and  disposed  with  great  skill 
and  activity.  The  general  having  made  such  dispositions,. 
she  troops  performed  their  parts  with  equal  courage,  enter* 
jH'iAe,  and*  effect  in  every  point.  They  drove  the  enemy 
from  post  to  post  after  a  vigorous  contest,  and  at  last  made  * 
themselves  masters  of  the  Morne.  The  enemy  fled  preci- 
pitately, either  towards  the  town,  or  to  the  Morne  Gar- 
nier.  This  second  eminence  was  as  strong  as  the  first, 
and  much  higher  |  and  until  it  was  carried,  the  town  could 
not  be  reduced,  it  was  three  days  before  batteries  could 
be  erected,  and  other  dispositions  made,  for  carrying, the 
place.  While  the  British  troops  were  preparing  these,  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  descended  from  the  hill,  and 
aalhed  from  the  town  upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  main  body  rushing  forward  to  support  their 
countrymen,  not  only  repulsed  the  enemy,  but  pursued 
them  past  the  ravines,  ascended  the  hill,  seized  the 
redoubts,    and    made   themselves    completely   masters    of 
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CUAF.   Morne  Gamier*     The  French  regular  troops  esoq^ed  into 
,  the  townt  and  the  militia  dispersed  into  the  couitry*    The 


1762.     situation  which  commaaded  the  town  and  citadel  being 
^mi**  T   **^^  possessed  by  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  batteries  were 
completed,  and  before  they  "began  to  play,  the  enemy  capi- 
tulated on  the  4th  of  February. 

St.  Pierre  still  remained  to  be  reduced*  This  was 
a  city  which,  though  not  so  strong  as  Fort  Royal,  might 
have  made  a  considerable  resistance,  if  the  garrison  had 
been  propcHtioned  to  the  strength  of  the  place  and  of  the 
interjacent  country ;  but  the  militia  were  quite  disheart- 
ened and  scattered ;  great  part  of  the  regulars  were  killed 
or  taken  at  Fort  Royal ;  the  planters  were  uihvilling  that 
their  country  should  be  laid  waste,  in  a  defence  which, 
from  the  late  and  former  successes  of  the  English,  they 
were  convinced  would  be  unavailing*  It  was  therefore, 
agreed,  that  they  should  capitulate  for  that  place  and  the 
whole  island,  which  was  accordingly  surrendered  on  the 
12th  of  Fehruar}^  Martinico,  Granada,  St*  Lucia,  and 
St.  Vincents,  soon  after  yielded  to  the  British  arms.  This 
important  undertaking  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Pitt;  the  next  which  we  have  to  record,  belongs  to  his 
successors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war* 

The   chief  advantage  expected  by   France  from  the 
assistance  of  Spain,  was   through  her  finances  and  navy* 
Aware   of  this  expectation,  the  British  ministry  formed 
their  plan  for  the  campaign  with  a  view  to  these  objects, 
^and  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
which  should  debilitate  and-  exhaust  her  new  antagonist, 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  her  old  enemy,  and  compel  both 
France  and  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.     The  whole  naviga- 
tion and  trade  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  centred  in  the 
Havannah ;  an  expedition,  therefore,  against  this  important 
possession  was  resolved  on,   as  soon  as  war  commenced* 
Expedition  It  was  both  a  bolder  and  a  wiser  plan  to  attack  the  centre 
to^£e*^*^    and  strong  hold  of  our  enemy's  dominions,  than  to  begin 
Hftvannah.  ^ith  a  place  of  less  consequence,  in  hopes  thereby  of  g^a* 
dually  attaining  the  principal  conquest*     In  the  war  with 
Spain  which  commenced  in  1739,  we  had  begun  with  sub- 
ordinate  attacks.     iThe  capture  of  Porto  Bello  did    not 
ensure  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  nor  would  the  capture  of 
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Cafthagoni^  have  ctuured  the   command  of  the  SfSanish    CHAp. 
West  Indies.  The  conquest  of  the  H-awAnah  would  inter-  f-*iIL^ 
^  cept  thf  eneny^s  principal  resources^  and,  if  we  chose  to      ^jqq 
parsueoor  advances,  e^cpose  the  whc^e  of  Spanish  Ame-  ^oi'^y  or 

rr>t  •  ^       1  !•«»      1  the  aiider- 

rica*  i  he  attempt  against  Carthagena  was  as  dimcult  as  taking 
against  the  Havannah.  Where  the  danger  and  expense  of 
two  objects  were  equal,  it  was  wiser  to  employ  them  upon 
•  that  which,  if .  attained,  would  be  most  advantageous* 
Ttie  policy  of  lord  Bute  and  his  coadjutors  in  this  under* 
taking),  therefore,  as  war  ministel-s,  was  superior  to  the 
policy  of  w  Robert  Walpole  and  his  colleagues* 

SuGH  an  enterprise  being  determined  on  by  ministry,  Prepaid 
we  are  next  to  view  their  ability  in  the  commanders  which  ^*°***' 
they  chose,  and  the  preparations  which  they  made  for 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution.  A  very  powerful  arma*  * 
ment  was  fitted  out  $  and  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
forces  was  bestowed  on  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  friend 
and  military  pupil  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Admiral 
Pococke^  who  had  extended  the  naval  glory  and  political 
power  of  his  country  in  the  East  Indies,  was  employed  to 
command  the  fleet  for  humbling  our  enemies  in  th«  West^ 
Commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  ead  of  Albematle,  was 
second  in  naval  command*  Thus  administration  regarded 
jiDt  only  the  skill  of  its  principal  officers,  bilt  their  har-» 
mony^  thereby  avoiding  the  fatal  error  which  had  so  pow- 
er6iliy  tended  to  our  discomfiture  at  Carthagena.  On 
.thf  5th  of  March  they  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  and  on 
their  arrival  off  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  were  reinforced 
hy  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  army  which  had  achieved 
the  conqiKst  o£  Martinico  and  the  other  Caribbee  islands^ 
There  were  ^o  routes  from  cape  Nichola  to  the  Havan-  . 
nah ;  the  one  circuitous,  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  between  that 
inland  laiid  Jamaica,  round  by  cape  St.  Antonio ;  the  other' 
direct,  to  the  north  of  Cuba^  by  the  old  Bahama  channel* 
The  first  was  the  safer,  but  tedious :  the  second,  in  a  nar- 
f  QW  *  strait,  by  jnuch  the  shorter,  but  hazardous^  Thd 
miccdss  of  the  enterprise  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  its 
ib^ng.  far -advanced  before  the  hurricane  season:  despatch 
was  therefore  a  very  important  object.  The  season  of  the 
year  was  not  stormy,  and  it  was  thought-  most  advisable 
tio  t^ke  .the  .northern  route.     This  attempt  was  esteemed 
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bold,  bttt  not  rash ;  and  so  admirable  irere  die  dtspositieonft 
of  the  naval  commimder,  in  sending  vessels  to  reconnoitre 
the  passage,  and  dividing  the  armament  according  to  the 
'  nature  of  the  sea^  that,  by  favourableness  of  weather,  with 
which  from  his  knowledge  of  that  climate  and  situation  he 
had  laid  his  account,  our  whole  force  in  nine  days  passed 
through  this  strait)  seveit  hundred  miles  in  length,  without 
the  smallest  interruption ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  June  arrived 
before  the  place  of  their  distination. 

Cuba,  belonging  wholly  to  Spain,  is  by  far  the  largest 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  It  runs  from  east  to  west, 
verging  towards  the  north  west,  about  nine  hundred  miles 
in  length ;  irregular  in  breadth,  but  at  an  average  abouA 
one  hundred  miles.  Its  nominal  capital  is  St.  Jago,  on 
the  southeast  coast;  but  the  roost  important  place  for 
size,  strength,  population,  and  wealth,  is  the  Havannah* 
The  harbour  of  this  city  is  entered  by  a  narrow  passage, 
s^out  half  a  mile  in  length,  opening  into  a  large  bason, 
which  diverges  into  three  smaller  inlets,  capacious  enough 
both  in  extent  and  depth  to  contain  a  thousand  of  the 
largest  ships,  and  on  all  sides  secured  from  the  wind.  In 
this  haven  the  rich  fleets  from  the  various  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  assemble,  before 
they  set  sail  for  Europe.  *  The  Havannah,  a  rendezvous 
of  such  wealth,  was  itself  so  flourishing  and  opulent,  that 
no  pains  were  spared  to  give  it  proportionate  security. 
The  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  protected  on  the 
east  side  by  a  very  strong  fort,  called  the  Moro,  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land ;  and  by  a  fort  called  Puntal,  on  the 
west,  iVhich  joins  the  town  opposite  the  JVIoro  fort.  The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart,  with 
bastions,  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  Spanish  navy  intended 
for  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  twenty  sail,  mostly  of 
the  line,  were  at  this  time  in  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah. 
Though  not  much  inferior  to  the  British  in  maritime  force, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  risk  an  engagement ;  but  in  other 
respects  made  many  able  dispositions  for  defending  the 
town.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  they  laid  a  strong 
boom,  behind  which  they  sunk  several  ships.  The  Eng- 
lish commanders  proposed  to  land  on  the  eastern  side,  so 
as  to  be  able  at  once  to  invest  the   Moro,  and  command 
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die  coutitrjr*   To  divert  the  en^mjr  from  attending  to  their   ch4P/ 
desi^,  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  westward.       ?"' 
While  the  enemy  were  attending  to  the  motions  of  the  fleet,      j^g^ 
our  troops  on  the  7th  of  June,  effected  a  landing*     The  Siege  of 
army  was  divided  into  two  great  corps ;  the  chief  body  was  ^^^' 
employed  against  fort  Moro,  the  other  advanced  south- 
wards a  considerable  way  into  the  inland  parts,  to  cover, 
the  siege,  and  secure  our  watering  and  foraging  parties, 
and  on  that  side  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  intercourse  with 
the  country.     A  detachment  was   posted  under   colonel 
Howe  to  the  westward,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  principal  objects,  and  to  intercept  the  communication 
with  the  country  on  that  side.     Thus  the  place  was  either     ' 
invested  or  blocked  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the 
army ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  fleet,  which  commanded 
the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  this  masterly  disposition,  the  Difficulties. 
British  had  still  very  great  dif&cuUies,  dangers,  and  hard- 
ships, to  encounter.  The  sun  being  then  vertical,  the 
heat  was  excessive  -,  water  was  to  be  fetched  from  a  great 
distance,  over  paths  to  be  cut  through  thick  woods,  and 
the  cannon  was  to  be  dragged  over  a  rougn  and  rocky 
shore ;  but  such  a  spirit  diffused  itself  over  the  whole 
army,  and  such  an  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  com*- 
manders,  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailprs,  that  in  spite  of 
heat,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  enemy's  fire,  they  erected  bat- 
teries against  the  Moro.  The  enemy  not  only  acted  oa 
the  defensive,  but  on  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege  made  a 
powerful^ sally,  in  which  they  were  repulsed,  with  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Our  sea  forces,  who  had 
hitherto  afforded  every  assistance  on  shore  to  the  land 
service,  on  the  1st  of  July  made  a  very  bold  attempt 
from  their  own  element,  and  opened  their  broadsides  with 
a  terrible  fire  against  the  Moro.  As  it  was  imposstbl^^ 
however,  to  act  from  sea  upon  that  castle,  without  being 
also  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  Puntal,  they  were  extremely 
annoyed  from  both  garrisons,  and  at  length  obliged  to 
desist  from  their  cannonade.  Although  this  heroic  effort  of 
the  ships  produced  little  effect  on  the  north  side,  which 
they  attacked,  yet  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  land 
besiegers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Moro.  While  the  defeadr   « 
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CHAP,  ers  of  the  garrison  were  returning  the  fire  of  the  fleet, 
^^^^^  they  paid  much  less  attention  than  usual  to  our  land  bat* 
17&2,  teri^s,  which  during  that  time  did  considerable  damage  to 
their  works,  but  when  the  sea  attack  had  ceased,  they 
were  enabled  to  return  to  their  operations  towards  the  land 
with  their  former  effect.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with 
extreme  perseverance  and  obstinacy,  and  the  event  seemed 
very  doubtful.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  prin- 
cipal British  battery  took  fire,  and  was  unfortunately 
consumed.  Sickness  now  becoming  prevalent  in  this 
severe  service  and  destructive  climate,  rendered  one  half 
of  the  forces  unfit  for  duty,  and  doubled  the  fatigue  of 
the  other.  The  want  of  fresh  provisions  and  wholesome 
water  increased  the  diseases,  and  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  besiegers.  As  they  were  daily  more  exhausted, 
and  tl^e  season  advanced  towards  the  time  of  the  hurri- 
canes, their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became  fainter. 
Those  who  escaped  the  dangerous  siege  and  dreadful  cli- 
mate, expected  final  destruction  if  they  waited  till  the 
tempest  began.  From  North  America  they  had  long 
looked  for  reinforcements,  but  none  arrived.  Oppressed 
with  these  distresses,  the  commanders  endeavoured  to 
reanimate  their  troops.  The  enemy,  they  represented, 
had  niade  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  were  Spaniards  in 
military  efforts  to  surpass  Britons?  The  richest  prize 
was  before  them,  which  British  valour  and  perseve- 
rance might  still  obtain.  These  incitements  inspiriting 
the  heroic  breasts  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the 
most  astonishing  exertions,  new  batteries  were  raised. 
They  now  silenced  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  beat  to  pieces 
the  upper  works,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  covered 
way  ;  hence  their  hopes  of  success  revived.  At  this  time 
the  Jamaica  fleet  brought  them  a  supply  of  provisions, 
^nd  in  a  few  days  they  were  succoured  by  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  New  York.  Their  hopes  now  redoubled  : 
but  a  new  difficulty  appeared  after  their  lodgment  waa 
effected,  from  an  immense  ditch,  which  was  cut  chiefly 
in  the  solid  rock.  A  thin  ridge,  however,  had  been  left 
tb. flank  the  ditch  towards  the  sea;  this,  though  totally 
uncovered,  the  min^^rs  passed  without  fear,  and  were  ena- 
bled to  carry  qn  their  pperations  in  the  i^all.    The  goverr 
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ndr  df  the  Havannah  seeing  that  the  Moro  must  soon  fall,  ckap. 
unless  an  eiFort  was  made  for  its  relief,  sent  a  great  body  ^^^^^^^ 
across  the  harbour  on  the  22d  July  before  daybreak,  to  ^-^.^ 
attack  our  posts  in  three  points ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss.  Meanwhile  our  miners  advanced  rapidly 
in  their  operations  j  a  part  of  the  wall  was  blown  up,  the 
ruins  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  a  breach  was  left,  which  the 
engineer  judging  practicable,  the  general  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  attack,  mounted  the  breach,  and 
entered  the  fort.  The  enemy  made  a  brave  but  ineffec- 
tual resistance ;  the  gallant  commander  fell,  and  the  Moro 
was  taken  by  the  British  troops.  No  time  was  lost  in 
improving  this  momentous  advantage.  A  second  rein- 
forcement now  arrived,  which  still  farther  encouraged  the 
exertions  of  our  armament.  As  the  Moro  commanded 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  fire  of  the  fort  was 
turned  against  the  enemy ;  a  line  of  batteries  was  placed 
from  the  fort  along  the  hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  it 
stood,  and  another  line  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  On  the  10th  of  August,  when  they  were  all  pre- 
pared to  play,  the  general  informed  the  governor  by  a 
message,  that,  knowing  the  irresistible  force  of  the  attack 
which  he  was  ready  to  make,  he  suspended  it,  in  order  to 
give  him  time  to  capitulate.  The  governor  replied,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
general  the  next  morning  ordered  the  fire  to  commence 
from  all  the  batteries,  which,  after  playing  for  six  hours 
with  most  tremendous  effect,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
hang  out  a  flag  of  trncc.  A  capitulation  was  concluded;  Capture, 
and  the  English  troops  took  possession  of  the  Havannah 
on  the  14th  of  August,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and 
nine  days.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  the  most 
important  exploit  achieved  during  the  war.  The  redrc- 
tion  of  so  strong  a  fortress  was  an  arduous  military  enter- 
prise ;  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
a  very  great  naval  victory;  the  plunder  taken,  amounting 
to  three  millions  sterling,  was  a  most  lucrative  acquisition  ; 
and  the  enemy  being  deprived  of  the  chief  sinews  of  war, 
was  a  decisive  blow  that  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
While  the  English  efforts  were  so  successful  against 
the  pawer   and   in^uence   of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies^ 
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CHAP.    Strenuous  and  successful  exertions  were  also  made  in  die 
"'        East.      As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  hostilities  had  com- 
^^f.^^      menced,  an  armament  equipped  at  Madras  sailed  against 
Manilla       Manilla,   the   chief  city  of  the   Philippine  islands.      The 
^  *^""        expedition  appeared  before  that  settlement  on  the  23d  of 
September,  which,  after  a  short  and  vigorous  resistance, 
was  taken  on  the  4th  of  October.      A  capitulation   was 
offered  for  ransoming  the  place  at  four  millions  of  dollars, 
about  900,0001.   sterling,  and   accepted.      An  Accapulco 
ship,  valued  at  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  soon 
after  taken  in  those  seas. 
Capture  of         In   Europe,  a  very  important  Spanish  treasure   was 
the  Her-    obtained  'by  the  capture  of  the  Hermione,  from  Peru  to 
Cadiz,  by  two  English  frigates  near  cape  St.  Vincents: 
the  prize  was  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 
^Varin  The  Bourbous  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  success 

^'^^°^'  and  advantage  in  their  war  with  Portugal;  and  at  first 
their  expectations  appeared  likely  to  be  realized.  Their 
declared  object  was,  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  mili- 
tary and  commercial  use  of  the  Portuguese  ports,  espe- 
cially Oporio  and  Lisbon,  to  vhich  they  had  hitherto 
resorted;  and  to  this  their  efforts  were  chiefly  directed. 
They  planned  the  invasion  in  three  divisions :  the  first,  in 
the  north  of  Portugal,  between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro; 
the  second,  in  the  middle,  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Tagus ;  and  the  third,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  to 
cooperate  on  that  side  with  the  middle  corps  in  its  attempt 
upon  Lisbon.  The  northern  division,  under  the  marquis 
de  Sarria,  commenced  hostilities;  entered  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Tracos  Monies,  and  invested  Miranda,  the 
capital  of  that  district.  This  city,  might  have  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  bat  very  unfortunately  a  powder  maga- 
zine blew  up  by  accident,  the  fortifications  were  ruined, 
and  ,the  Spaniards,  before  they  had  raised  their  first  bat- 
tery, marched  into  the  town  by  the  breaches  in  the  wall. 
May  so.  Before  the  end  of  May,  they  had  made  such  progress, 
that  Oporto  was  in  imminent  danger ;  and  the  English 
admiralty,  under  the  apprehension  of  capture,  prepared 
transports  to  carry  off  British  effects.  The  Portuguese 
peasants,  instigated  and  directed  by  some  English  officers, 
arming  themselves,   took  possession  of  a  defile  through 
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vUch  ibe  enemy  must  necessarily  pass,  drove  them  back,    chap. 
and  thereby  checked  their  progress  upon  that  side.     The  ^^r^^^^m 
middle  division  of   the  Spaniards   entered   Portugal   by      ,75^ 
Beira,  and  laid  siege  to  Almeyda,  on  the  frontiers  of  Successes 
Spain.     This   city   made   a   gallant  resistance;    but  the  Spaniard^. 
Spaniards  being  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  their  north- 
em  army,  and  by  eight  thousanjd  auxiliaries,  compelled  it 
to  capitulate  on  the  25th  of  August.      After  this  capture, 
the  Spaniards  made  themselves   masters  of  the   greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Beira,  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  and 
even  Lisbon  itself  was  in  danger. 

At  this  juncture  a  body  of  troops  arrived  from  Eng-  Arrival  ^ 
land  under  the  command  of  brigadier  general  Burgoyne ;  ^^p^ 
and  count  la  Lippe,  a  German  officer  of  great  celebrity, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  native  forces.  Early  in  the 
campaign  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  not  paid  the  proper  and 
prudent  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  British  ambassador 
and  officers,  but,  taught  by  their  miscarriages,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  persuasions  of  la  Lippe,  they  now  adopted  a 
different  line  of  conduct.  The  Portuguese  and  English 
commanders,  having  in  concert  investigated  the  state  of 
affairs,  adopted  a  plan  of  military  policy  very  frequently 
successful.  The  most  effectual  measure  of  defensive  war, 
they  concluded  to  be  offensive  operations.  History  in- 
formed them,  that  the  best  mode  of  relieving  a  country 
from  invasion,  was  by  invading  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
The  third  body  of  the  Spaniards  destined  for  southern 
Portugal,  was  still  in  Spanish  Estremadura.  Should  it 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  in  Beira,  it  was  probable 
that  the  whole  would  overwhelm  the  Portuguese  and 
their  auxiliaries.  While  la  Lippe  himself  watched  the 
motions  of  the  middle  army,  he  sent  general  Burgoyne 
into  Spain  against  the  other,  posted  at  Valentia  d'Alcan- 
tara,^  where  they  also  understood  the  enemy  had  con- 
siderable magazines.  Burgoyne,  by  a  forced  march  of 
five  days,  arrived  at  Valentia,  surprised  the  Spanish  troops, 
defeated  them,  destroyed  one  of  the  best  regiments  in 
their  service,  and  took  many  prisoners,  including  their 
principal  officers  and  the  general.     Though  the  British 

k  Not  the  great  city  of  Valentia^  which  is  m  an  opposite  part  of  the 
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were  disappointed  in  their  expectRtion  of  findiag  mag^ 
zines  in  this  place,  y^  their  success  produced  a  very 
important  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  campaign*  It  tkot 
only  prevented  the  invasion  of  Portugal  on  that  side,  hut 
disconcerted  the  plan-  of  the  main  army ;  which  was,  to 
cross  the  Tagus  from  Beira,  a  mountainous  country, 
to  Alentejo,  ap  open  champaign  country,  where  their 
cavalry,  in  which  thtir  chief  force  consisted,  could  act 
with  the  full  efftct.  The  chief  Bourbon  army  still  con- 
tinued to  attempt  th»  passage  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  banks  of 
which  they  were  now  advanced.  L»a  Lippe  and  Burgoyne, 
by  very  active  and  skilful  efforts,  prevented  them  from 
effecting  their  purpose.  Burgoyne  being  posted  at  Villa 
Velha,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  Span- 
iards occupied  the  opposite  side,  observing  their  camp 
was  not  guarded  with  military  vigilance,and  that  their  flank 
and  rear  were  uncovered,  determined  to  attack  them  by 
surprise.  Accordingly,  fording  the  river  in  the  night  of 
October  the  6th,  he  attacked  them  on  the  flank,  while 
colonel  Lee  assaulted  them  on  the  rear,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.*  This  victory,  which  at  another 
time  of  the  year  might  have  been  attended  only  with 
temporary  advantages,  from  the  advanced  season  proved 
decisive.  Great  rains  falling,  and  winter  a{^roaching, 
the  eiiemy,  having  seized  no  posts  fit  for  winter  quarters, 
evacuated  Esttemadura,  and  returned  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  Thus,  after  partial  success,  they  were  entirely 
defeated^  in  the  great  object  of  the  campaign;  and  the 
unjust  ambition,  which  had  stimulated  the  Bourbons  to 
war  with  Portugal,  ended  in  disappointment,  and  disaster 
to  themselves. 

In  winter  1761-2,  at  a  time  when  the  king  of  Prussia's 
affairs  appeared  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  when,  from 
the  events  of  the  preceding  campaign  and  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  little  doubt  was  entertained  that,  in  the  ensu-* 
ing  summer,  the  combined  parties  would  attain  their 
object  in  the  dismemberment  of  his  dominions,  an  event 
took  place  which  made  a  total  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  contending  parties.  This  was  the  death  of  the  eoi- 
press  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  the  zealous  friend  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Frederic,  on  the 
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'2d  of  January  1/62.     Elizabeth's  enmity  to  the  Frussian    CHAP, 
king  in  some  degree  arose  from  resentment,  but  was  much  ^^^^.^ 
more   the  result  of  ambitious    policy.     By   conquering       ^j^^ 
Prussia,   in  addition  to  the  extent  of  coast  which  she 
already  possessed   on   the   Baltic,    she   would   have   the 
means  of  becoming  a  very  great  maritime  power,  the  first 
object  of  the  Russian  sovereign  since  czar  Peter  the  great. 
She  would  also  open  the  way  to  an  irresistible  power  in 
Poland,  and  be  able  to  overawe  Denmark,  and  her  ancient 
rival  Sweden ;  but  if  the  power  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
continued  entire,  these  great  objects  could  not  be  attained. 
Peter,  her  heir,  was  partial  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  used  his  influence,  in  1758,  to  call  off 
the  Russians.     On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  imme- 
diately concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  Prussia ; 
and  the  Russian  army  in  a  short  time  joined  the  troops  of 
Frederic  against  Austria.     At  this  time,^  Sweden,  which  ^^^^^ 
had  been  principally  directed  by  Russia,  also  made  peace  erie. 
with  the  Prussian  king.     This  was  a  most  unexpected 
revolution  in  Frederic's  favour,  as  it  left  him,  now  sup- 
ported  by  Russia,  to  contend  with  Austria  only. 

A  TREATY  had  been  annually  renewed  between  Bri- 
tain and  Prussia,  by  which  they  engaged  not  to  conclude  ' 
a  peace  without  mutual  consent;  and  this  year  the  British 
government  refused  the  renewal.  Frederic  exclaimed 
bitterly  against  this  conduct  as  a  breach  of  faith,^  but  with- 
out reason  :  the  engagement  being  expired,  its  renewal 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  justice,  but  of  policy.  When 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  pressed  by  a  combination  of  ene- 
mies, it  became  necessary  for  Britain  to  support  him  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  but  now  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies.  Though  it  was  our 
interest  to  prevent  him  from  being  overwhelmed,  we  had 
no  interest  in  promoting  his  ambition ;  the  war  in  Ger- 
many, therefore,  was  continued,  not  to  support  Frederic, 
but  to  opposfe  France. 

The  French  were  in  possession  of  Cassel,  and  great  C^eratioas 
part  of  Westphalia.  Marshal  Broglio  was  now  displaced  PerSnand'. 
from  the  command ;  the  prince  de  Soubise  succeeded  to 
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CHAF>  hia  employment  of  general  in  cluef,  and  marslul  d'Bslreea 
^'  was  9econd  in  command.  The  French  this  year  roaiii*- 
1703.  tained  only  one  army  in  Grermany,  with  a  reserve  under 
the  prince  of  Conde,  to  cover  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and 
their  object,  as  in  the  former  year,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Hanover.  Prince  Ferdinand's  purpose  was  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  dispossess  the  ene- 
my of  their  conquests,  and  drive  them  out  of  Germany. 
He  sent  the  hereditary  prince  to  oppose  Conde,  while  he 
himself  formed  his  measures  against  the  main  army*  The 
French,  at  the  opening  of  nhe  campaign,  were  strongly 
posted  on  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  at  a  place  called  Gr$ie* 
bestein  ;  and,  trusting  to  their  position,  apprehended  no 
attack  from  prince  Ferdinand.  The  prince,  however, 
*  made  a  general  assault  upon  the  camp  on  the  4th  of  July ; 
in  which,  by  his  skill  and  .intrepidity,  the  valour  of  his 
whole  army,  and  particularly  the  courage  and  activity  of 
thp  marqSis  of  Granby,  he  gained  so  great  a  victory,  a&(  to 
give  him  a  decided  superiority  through  the  whole  cam* 
paign.  Every  measure  of  prince  Ferdinand  was  part  of 
a  well  digested  and  arranged  plan ;  so  that  when  success* 
ful,  he  was  able  to  make  the  best  uae  of  his  advantage, 
lord  Granby  and  lord  Frederic  Cavendish  were  sent 
forward  in  pursuit  of  a  numerous  body  of  French  that 
were  stationed  at  Horn,  in  order  to  preserve  the  eommu* 
nication  between  the  main  army  and  Franckfort.  The 
ment  of'  English  commanders  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  vigour 
aiiTthc  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'  J^'y*  *^*  though  they  defended  themselves 
English  valiantly,  they  were  defeated  and  routed.  By  this  vie-' 
tory,  the  intercourse  with  their  magazines  at  Franckfort 
was  entirely  intercepted  ;  and  they  now  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  Gottingen.  Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  prinee 
Xavier,  who  commanded  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  in  the 
French  pay  at  the  Fulda,  and  defeated  him ;  but  marshal 
d'Estrees  coming  to  his  support,  saved  him  from  utter 
destruction.  The  French  generals  being  straitened  for 
provisions  and  hard  pressed  on  every  side,  thought  it 
expedient  to  call  the  prince  of  Conde  to  their  assistance. 
The  hereditary  prince,  finding  that  the  reserves  of  the 
enemy  M^ere  preparing  to  join  the  main  army,  made  dis- 
positions  for  obstructing  their  progress.     Prince   Ferdi- 
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Hand  endeavoured  to  bring  the  French  to  battle  before  the    CHAP, 
jonction  could  be  effected,  and  proposed  to  ford  the  Ful-  ,^^^^.^^,1^^ 
da  and  make  a  general  attack  on  the  8th  of  August;  but,    \jq^ 
iminense  rains    having  fallen,  the  river  was  impassable.  ^^^Jg^ 
The  general  of  the  allies  sent  hia  second  nephew,  prince 
Frederic  of  Brunswick,  towards  Cassel,  with  a  view  to 
bk>ckade  that  place.     The  hereditary  prince  watched  the 
prince  of  Conde  so  closely,  that  he  could  not  advance  to 
join  the  main  army :  and  the  prince  de  Soubise,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  join  the  reserves.     The  heredi- 
tary prince,  on  the  30th  of  August,  attacked  a  body  of 
French,  which  he  conceived  to  be   a  detachment  ;  but 
aoon  found  that  it  was  the  vanguard  of  Soubise's  army. 
His  serene  highness  defended  himself  with  his  usual  ^ton^ 
duct  and   intrepidity;    but,   being  pressed  by    superio- 
rity'^ of  numbers,  and  dangerously  wounded,  his  troops  were 
obliged  to  give  way.     This  misfortune  for  a  time  discon- 
certed prince  Ferdinand's  plan ;  but  having  with  the  ut- 
most despatch  collected  the  routed  forces,  he  again  pfe« 
pared  to  act  ^on  the  defensive ;  and   prince  Soubise,   to 
avoid  an  engagement,'retired.     Prince  Ferdinand's  army 
being  now  between  the    French  and  Cassel,  prince  Fre- 
deric regularly  invested  that  city  on  the  15th  of  October,  ]^\JJ*' 
and  on  the  Tth  of  November,  it  surrendered  by  capitula-  driTen 
tion,  and  the  whole  of  Hesse  was  recovered.     Thus,  in  „mjy.    ^ 
the  campaign  of  1762,  the  French,  who  had  projected  to 
conquer  Hanover,  were,  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  lord  Granby,  driven 
from  their  former  conquests. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  act  CamiMigii 
on  the  defensive,  was  now  enabled  to  resume  offensive  hc. 
operations*  His  object  was  to  recover  Silesia,  compel 
marshal  Daun,  who  was  posted  there,  to  retire  to  Bohe- 
mia, and  afterwards  to  reinforce  prince  Henry  (now  in 
Saxony,)  and  a  second  time  conquer  that  electorate. 
To  distract  the  attention  of  marshal  Daun,  he  employed  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  the  Tartars,  whom  he  had  insti- 
gated to  harass  Hungary  and  Moravia.  In  June,  Fre- 
deric being  joined  by  the  Russians,  made  great  advances, 
and,  without  any  regular  battle,  obliged  marshal  Daun  to 
abandon  very  strong  posts  in  Silesia,  to  retire  to  the  extre- 
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CHAP,   mities  o^  that  country,  and  leave  Schweidniti^  entirely 
^^^,,^\^  uncovered.     With  his  Russian  auxiliaries  Frederic  now 
1762.     prepared  to  invest  that  city,  and  a   considerable  body  of 
those  allies  ravaged  Bohemia;  when  a  very  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  revolution  threatened  to  overturn  his 
plan  of  operations. 
Feterlll  PsTEA  III.  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Russii^ 

of  Rofliia.  than  he  showed  that  he  h^  fallen  into  one  of  the  most 
fatal  errors  which  a  sovereign  of  ordinary  capacity  can 
commit  $  this  was,  the  adoption  of  the  example  of  a  yerf 
able  and  extraordinary  ruler  for  the  model  of  his  conduct. 
Peter,  indeed,  chose  two  very  great  men  for  his  patterns; 
his  grandfather  czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  civil  and  political ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  military  departments.  The 
government  of  Russia,  absolutely  despotic,  is,  from  this 
very  despotism,  the  most  insecure  to  its  holder,  unless  he 
has  the  policy  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  its  supporters* 
Fear  being  the  principle  of  a  despotic  government,  its 
most  effectual  props  are  gloomy  superstition  and  military 
force ;  accordingly  in  Russia,  priests  and  soldiers  were  the 
^  chief  stays  of  the  emperor's  authority,  and  with  both  these 
bodies  Peter  imprudently  contended.  He  began,  like 
Peter  I.,  with  opposing  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the 
Russian  clergy,  and  ventured  to  appropriate  their  posses- 
sions to  the  public  revenue.  The  Russians  were  the  slavea 
of  the  most  abject  superstition  that  could  enchain  ignorant 
minds,  and  valued  their  priests  more  than  their  monarch. 
The  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  first  Peter,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  from  them  to  the  country,  had  given  ta 
him  a  superiority  over  any  of  their  clergy,  even  In  the 
estimation  of  the  bigoted  barbarians  whom  he  governed; 
but  in  the  character  of  his  grandson,  there  was  nothing 
which  would  excite  such  veneration,  or  confer  such  influ- 
ence. The  boundless  admiration  of  Peter  for  the  king  of 
Prussia  extended  to  the  adoption  of  his  religious  opior 
ions,  and  operated  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  that  king 
was  too  wise  to  pursue.  He  interfered  with  the  institu- 
tions that  were  venerated  by  his  people,  and  obstructed 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  however  trivial  in  themselvea, 
no  wise  governor  will  interrupt  when  associated  by  his 
subjects  with  religious  doctrines  and  sentiments*     Desir* 
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ottfl  of  innovation,  but  narrow  in  understanding,  he  pur-  CUap. 
sued  it  in  objects  commensurate  to  the  littleness  of  his  ^^^^-^^ 
own  mind«  He  proposed  changes  in  the  dress  of  the  ^^ 
clergy,  and  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  no  longer,  as 
before,  be  distinguished  by  beards.  To  this  momentous 
change  he  added  also  some  new  regulations  about  images 
an4  pictures  in  churches.  From  this  attack  upon  the 
beards  of  the  living,  and  the  pictures  of  the  deceased^ 
together  with  various  other  alterations,  his  subjects  appre- 
hended their  prince  to  be  a  heretic,  if  nut  an  infidel.  In 
the  seizure  of  the  revenues,  however,  the  clergy  found 
the  most  dangerous  apostacy  from  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  regarded  his  reforms  with  dread  and  resent- 
ment :  with  them  also  the  other  powerful  body,  the  army, 
concurred  in  discontent.  The  same  admiration  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  made  Peter  extravagantly  fond  of  liis  military 
discipline  ;  and  being  a  native  of  Holstein,  he  was  farther 
induced  to  this  preference  by  a  national  partiality.  He 
was  evidently  most  attached  to  the  German  guards,  in 
preference  to  the  native  Russians.  He  himself  wore  the 
Prussian  uniform,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  adopt  that 
dress,  and  abandon  the  modes  with  which  in  their  minds 
the  glory  of  Russia  was  associated :  in  short,  he  disgusted 
the  Russian  army.  The  king  of  Prussia  foresaw  the  dan- 
gers of  his  ally  from  these  precipitate  changes,  and 
frequently,  by  private  letters  and  messengers,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  persisting  in  his  present  conduct; 
his  dissuasives,  however,  were  unavailing.  Meanwhile 
P^ter  was  preparing  to  go  to  war  with  Denmark,  on 
accoutit  of  a  dispute  between  that  country  and  Holstein 
in  which  Russia  bad  no  concern.  This  project  increased 
the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  who  considered  themselves 
as  sacrificed  to  German  interests,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  government.  As  Peter  had  alie- 
nated the  affections  of  his  subjects,  he  had  long  lost  those 
of  his  own  family.  His  wife  Catharine,  a  princess  of  the  CatUai^nf; 
house  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  was  a  woman  of  powerful  under- 
standing and  boundless  ambition.'"  Prone  lo  the  gal- 
hAtry  so  prevalent  at  the  dissolute  court  ot*  the  voluptu- 
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GHAT.  OU8  Eliubeth,  her  lore  of  pleaaure  was  aec^ndaiy  to  her 
^^^.^^\^  love  of  power :  her  most  distinguished  favourites  were 
i7(^  paramours  of  such  talents  and  qualities  as  could  well  pro- 
mote great  designs.  For  the  last  seven  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  Peter  and  she  had  rarely  cohabited ;  each 
was  occupied  with  their  respective  intrigues.  Catharine^ 
too  able  and-  prudent  to  neglect  appearances,  was  Some* 
what  attentive  to  concealment;  while  Peter,  from  the  ailly 
vanity  of  a  weak  understanding,  was  ostentatious  m  the 
display  of  amours.  He  lived  openly  with  the  countess  oi 
WoronzoiF;  and  was  even  suspected  to  intend  confining 
the  empress,  and  raising  his  courtezan  to  the  throne* 
The  principal  nobles  and  chief  officers  of  the  state  and 
army  formed  a  combination  to  depose  a  prince,  who  was 
hated  for  his  conduct,  and  despised  for  his  incapacity.  So 
little  was  the  czar  informed  respecting  his  most  momen* 
tous  interests,  that  the  conspiracy  became  general,  and  the 
clergy  were  m<;t  for  his  deposition,  before  he  knew  that 
Revoiiitioa  *^^^  *  *^^P  ^*^  '^^^^  projected.  Catharine,  understand- 
inRussm.  ing  that  the  design  was  declared,  immediately  wrote  t<a 
Petersburgh,  and  harangued  the  guards,  who  unanimously 
declared  Peter  deposed,  and  the  empress  independent  sov- 
ereign of  Russia.  This  act  being  applauded  by  the  noln* 
lity  and  clergy,  Catharine,  at  the  head  of  her  troops, 
marched  towards  a  country  seat  in  which  Peter  resided* 
The  weak  and  timid  prince,  being  informed  that  he  was 
no  longer  emperor  of  Russia,  quickly  wrote  letters  re- 
nouncing the  sovereignty,  and  requested  leave  to  retire  to 
his  native  Holstein  with  his  mistress  ;  but  this  leave  was 
denied.  He  was  farther  intimidated  to  sign  a  paper, 
declaring  his  incapacity  for  government,  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  his  administration,  and  the  necessity  of  his  depo- 
Deatli  of  ^^^'^"  *  ^^  w^^  thrown  into  prisOn,  where  in  a  few  days, 
Peter.  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  died  of  what  was  called  an  haemor* 
■rhoidalcolic,  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  which  it  belongs 
not  to  this  history  to  investigate. 

Having  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  Catharine- 
fearing  that  the  Prussian  king  might  prevail  on  the  Rus- 
sian troops 'who  served  in  his  army  to  declare  in  favour 
of  Peter,  ordered  them  •  to  withdraw  from  Silesia  into 
Poland.     Frederic,  contrary  to-  her  apprehensions,  made 
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MO  c^owAotk  to  their  departure ;.  he  only  requested  that    chap. 
it  might  be  deferred  for  three  days,  to  which  the  general , 


very*  readily  consented.  The  Austrian  commanders  were  1709, 
Ignorant  of  the  revolution  in  Russia.  Frederic,  tnisting 
to  their  conviction  that  the  Russians  were  cooperating 
with  him,  attacked  marshal  Daun,  compelled  him  to 
retire,  and  by  this  means  rendered  the  siege  of  Schweid- 
nitz  still  practicable.  Though  he  was  now  deprived  of 
auxiliaries,  he  invested  the  town  on  the  20th  of  Sep* 
tentber,  and  soon  compelled  it  to  surrender.  In  Saxony 
prince  Henry  had  been  no  less  successful,  when,  towards 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  was  reinforced  by  his  royal 
brother;  and  all  the  conquests  that  he  had  achieved  in 
diat  country  early  in  the  war,  and  lost  the  last  campaign, 
were  completely  recovered. 

Ill  the  internal  history  of  England  the  most  material  Birth  of 
•vent  which  happened  this  summer,  was  the  birth  of  a  of\)^2^* 
son  and  heir  to  their  majesties.  On  the  ;|2th  of  August, 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  the  queen  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  prince.  Just  after  this  important 
accession  to  the  royal  family  was  announced,  the  treasures 
of  the  captured  ship  Hermione,  drawn  in  wagons,  and 
escorted  by  troops  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  entered 
St.  James's  street  in  a  grand  procession.  His  majesty 
Mid  the  nobility  went  to  the  palace  windows,  and  joined 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people  on  two  such  joyful 
occasions;  The  young  prince,  from  his  birth  electoral 
prince  of*  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Rothsay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  great  steward  of  Scotland,  was,  on  the  17th, 
by  letters  patent  under  the  seal  of  Great  Britain,  created 
prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  the  anniversary  of  the  royal  marriage,  his 
highness  was  christened  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz  being  godfathers,  and  the  princess 
dowager  godmother.  The  young  prince  was  named 
George  Augustus  Frederic. 

The  court  of  France,  in  the  events  of  this  campaign, 
found  that  the' expectations  which  had  been  formed  from, 
the  family  compact  were  entirely  disappoipted.      Spain  saw 
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CHAP,    that  her  interference  to  assist  die  principal  branch  of  the 
^         Bourbons,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  effect  to  her 


1769.  ^^^Yf  ^^^  involving  herself  in  similar  disasters  and  humili* 
TTie  bdU-  ation.  They  both  began  to  wish  sincerely  for  peace,  and 
powers  were  in  a  disposition  to  purchase  it  by  very  great  conces- 
"**^^*  sions.  In  Britain,  changes  had  taken  place  which  rendered 
pMtiq^  the  reestablish  men  t  of  tranquillity  much  less  difficult.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  administration,  the  earl  of  Bute 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  procure  peace,  as  soon  sis  it 
could  be  concluded  with  sound  policy  and  national  honour ; 
and,  though  patriotism  may  have  had  its  share  in  exciting 
this  desire,  yet  there  were  other  causes  which  no  doubt 
cooperated.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Bute  administration,  the  state  of  parties,  and  of  the  public 
Con4|iet  mind.  The  earl  of  Bute  had  for  some  months  been  first 
SonolrTord  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  treasury,  and  the  greater  number  of  whigs  had 
Bute.  either  been  dismissed,  or  resigned;  so  that  there  was  a 
formidable  confederacy  hostile  to  the  present  minister.  A 
less  numerous  but  more  able  body,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
without  coalescing  with  the  Newcastle  party,  was  adverse 
to  the  mfnistry.  From  the  known  attachment  of  his 
majesty  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  that  noblemen  was  accounted 
the  private  and  confidential  friend  of  the  king.  Being 
decorated  with  honours  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
and  soon  after  promoted  to  high  office,  which  was  not 
in  the  public  estimation  conferred  upon  his  political  talents, 
and  virtues,  he  was  generally  esteemed  and  styled  the  royal 
FAVOURITE.  Though  his  majesty  himself  proposed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  by  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  not  by 
party,  yet  that  was  thought  to  be  far  from  lord  Bute's 
object.  Since,  by  the  appointment  of  him  and  his  friends, 
the  nation  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  an  accession  of 
wisdom  or  virtue  to  his  majesty's  counsels;  and  since  their 
rise  was  imputed  to  private  favour  and  not  public  merit, 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  project  of  the  minister  was  to 
govern  by  what  his  opponents  called  a  system  of  mere  court 
favouritism.  The  supposed  operation  of  this  plan  was 
exhibited  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  both  by  speakers 
in  parliament  and  political  writers."     The  deportment  of 

n  The  substance  and  sjiirit  of  all  iliat  was  said,  or  perhaps  could  be  said,  upon 
this  subject,  may  te  seen  m  Ml*.  Burke's  celebrated  parapbleuon  the  l>i9C0ntents, 
.pnblisbetl  )n  the  (irattoii  adminwtratiop. 
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B«ite-  was  by  no  means  such  as  tended  to  counteract  this    CHAP, 
unpopularity.      Notwithstanding  his  erudition  and  know 


ledge,  he  had  imbibed  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  a  Scot-  ^^f 
$ish  chieftain.  With  exemplary  morals,  he  was  reserved 
and  haughty  in  his  manners,  and  in  that  respect  as  different 
from  the  frank,  affable  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  in  point  of 
Abilities  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was,  besides,  charged  by  the 
whigs  with  being  the  friend  of  arbitrary  power.  In  his 
appointment  to  subordinate  offices,  he  had  frequently 
rempved  Englishmen  of  known  and  respectable  charac- 
ters, to  make  room  for  Scotchmen,  who,  however  respect- 
able, were  not  known,  and  were  presumed  to  be  the  abet- 
tors of  arbitrary  power ;  and  this  partiality  increased  the 
popular  ferment.  The  whig  party  had  been  uniformly 
connected  with  the  moneyed  interest,  and  Pitt  possessed  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  of  that  important  body  of  men. 
The  supplies  of  the  current  year  had  been  raised  while  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Oct 
lord  Bute  they  had  no  reliance ;  and  in  the  year  which  was 
to  follow^  the  capitalists  were  more  likely  to  obstruct  than 
to  facilitate  tl\e  supplies.  A  great  host  of  opposition, 
though  in  two  divisions  yet  one  in  enmity  to  the  minister, 
appeared  ready  to  attack  him  when  parliament  should  be 
assembled.  So  thwarted  and  obstructed,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  the  force  and  success  which  the  nation,  exulting 
in  recent  victory,  expected,  would,  he  conceived,  be  imprac- 
ticable. Besides,  he  thought  the  actual  resources  of  the 
country  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  another  campaign 
would  produce  financial  distress ;  the  difficulties  oif  perse-  jpgn^erhlih 
verance  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  power  of  Bourbon,  favourabte- 
thefefore,  appeared  to  his  mind  as  impossibilities :  for  all  ^  P®*®^* 
these  reasons,  he  was  desirous  that  a  negotiation  should  be 
commenced. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  the  friend  of  the  contending  ^^^^j^ 
states  on  both  sides,  understanding  their  respective  and  tioa* " 
relative  dispositions,  offered  so  far  to  interfere,  as  to 
communicate  them  to  each  of  the  parties.  The  belligerent 
powers  very  readily  consented  to  open  a  negotiation  ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  person  of  the  first  distinctign  should 
be  reciprocally  sent  to  London  and*  Paris.  The  duke  de 
Nivernois   came  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the  duke  q{ 

Vol.  I.  K  k 
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Bedford  went  on  the  part  of  Englai^d,  in  September  \Tt&» 
In  the  negotiation  of  1761,  a  principle  had  been  established 

^j^f^  between  the  two  crowns,  that  their  respective  propositions, 
if  the  treaty  were  broken  oflF,  should  be  considered  as 
retracted,  and  as  never  made  :  the  negotiation  of  1762, 
therefore,  was  not  a  renewal  of  that  of  1761.  Still  how- 
ever, from  the  similarity  of  circumstances,  it  assumed  some- 
what of  a  similar  spirit,  so  far  as  regarded  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and  respecting  Germany,  there 
was  a  very  material  difference. 

Terms.  FRANCE  and  England  both  recurred  to  the  original 

cause  of  the  war,  the  limits  of  the  North  American  terri- 
tories. The  French  king  not  only  renounced  all  preten* 
sions  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  ceded  the  whole  of  Canada  and 
its  dependencies,  including  Louisiana;  and  whereas  the 
French  had  pretended  a  right  to  the  country  which  reaches 
from  the  Ohio  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  built  a  train  of 
forts  to  command  the  communication,  his  christian  majesty 
ceded  the  whole  of  that  tract,  and  also  the  forts  and  set- 
tlements. Spain  relinquished  Florida ;  so  that  from  Hud- 
son's bay  to  the  southern  cape  of  Florida,  from  th<e  Atlantic 
to  the  confines  of  New  Mexico,  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  To  command 
the  navigation  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  secure  the  posses- 
-sions  of  her  northren  acquisitions,  Britain  was  to  retain 
the  islands  of  cape  Breton  and  St.  John.  We  were  to 
give  up  to  the  French  the  small  islands^  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  near  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  LJtrecht, 
the  Newfoundland  fishery  had  been  divided  between 
France  and  England.  Britain  wished  her  rival  now  to 
relinquish  the  whole,  but  France  would  not  hearken  to  the 
proposal;  at  length  a  compromise  was  made,  by  which 
Britain  was  to  possess  the  greater  share.  The  next  object 
was  the  West  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  commerce,  wealth,  and  maritime  force  to  our  enemies ; 
here  we  had  made  great  conquests;  the  question  was, 
whether  we  should  retain  them,  as  acquisitions  to  our- 
selves, and  as  an  increased  security  for  a  permanemt 
peace,  by  diminishing  to  the  opposite  party  the  means  of 
war;  or,  without  carrying  our  views  to  distant  objects, 
sacrifice  them,  in  order  to  facilitate,  an  iouaediate  peace* 
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The  British  ministers  favoured  the  latter  alternative.  We  CHAP.  / 
ceded  to  Spaia  the  Havannah,  with  a  considerable  part  of  ^^^v-^^ 
Cuba;  to  France,  the  islands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  u^o 
Marigalante,  Deairade,  and  St.  Lucia.  We  retained  the 
islands  of  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  Gre- 
nades. To  the  three  former  (as  well  as  to  St.  Lucia, 
which  surrendered)  Britain  had  an  old  claim;  the  last 
only  was  a  new  acquisition,  and  the  three  others  were  then 
of  little  value.  Spain  consented  that  the  English  should 
without  disturbance  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
In  Europe,  Belleisle  was  restored  to  the  French,  Minorca 
to  the  English,  and  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to 
be  destroyed,  according  to  former  treaties.  In  Africa, 
Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  Senegal  retained  by 
England.  In  the  East  Indies,  Britain  returned  all  the 
French  factories  and  setdements ;  France  havjpg  stipulated 
to  erect  no  fortifications  in  Bengal  or  Orissa,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  reigning  subahs  of  Bengal,  the  Decan, 
and  the  Carnatic. 

Concerning  our  allies,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  Peace  cQry 
and  Spaniards  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  that  France  ° 
and  Britain  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  respecting 
the  disputes  in  Germany ;  that  each  should  withdraw  their 
forces,  and  discontinue  subsidies.  Such  are  the  out* 
lines  of  the  peace,  of  which  the  ^preliminaries  were 
signed  and  interchanged  on  the  3d  of  November  1762, 
betweent  he  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  parliament  met:  his  ma-  Meeting  of 
jesty's  speech  described  the  successes  obtained  in  various  ment 
quarters  of  the  world  by  the  perseverance  and  valour  of 
his  land  and  sea  forces ;  and  stated,  as  the  consequence  of 
those  victories,  that  the  enemy  had  made  peace  on  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  Britain ;  by  which  his  territories 
were  greatly  augmented,  and  new  sources  were  opened 
for  trade  and  manufactures.  He  recommended  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  our  acquisitions,  and  firmness  and 
unanimity,  as  the  surest  means  of  rendering  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  peace  more  extensive  and  permanent. 

The  preliminaries  underwent  a  very  able  discussion 
in  both  houses.     Mr.  Pitt  attacked  them  as  derogatory  to 
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CHAP,  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  kingdom,  as  behig  totally 
^^ryr^  inaaequate  to  the  terms  which  our  successes  might  have 
1762  commanded,  as  a  surrender  of  those  advantages  which  our 
J^^^u^^d'*  glorious  eflForts  had  procured  to  ourselves,  and  a  sacrffice 
Dt'oember  of  public  faith  in  the  abandonment  of  our  allies.  These 
^^'  general  objections  he  and  others  illustrated  by  a  detailed 

Argu-  inquiry  into  the  several  articles.  France,  it  was  contended, 
■winstit  ^^^  chiefly  formidable  to  us  as  a  maritime  and  commer- 
cial nation.  Though  tvc  had  acquired  an  extensive  terri- 
tory in  America,  yet  by  our  stipulation  respecting  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  we  had  left  her  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men ;  by  the  restoration  of  her  West  India  possessions, 
we  had  given  her  back  the  means  of  a  most  beneficiaib. 
commerce ;  and  thus  had  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering 
her  losses,  and  being  again  formidable  on  our  own  ele- 
ment. The^  fishery  formed  a  multitude  of  seamen,  and 
the  West  India  islands  employed  them  when  fully  trained* 
France,  by  possessing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sugar 
land,  had  been  long  superior  to  us  in  this  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.  She  had  thus  enriched  her  merchants,  in- 
creased her  revenue,  and  strengthened  her  navy:  why 
then,  after  we  had  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  deprived 
her  of  such  valuable  possessions,  should  we  restore  to  her 
the  means  of  again  annoying  ourselves  i  The  retention  of 
the  considerable  French  plantations,  was  necessary  to  the 
permanent  security  of  a  peace.  Besides,  after  so  expcn- 
Siive  a  war,  our  victories  gave  us  a  claim  to  some  indemni** 
fication ;  in  that  view,  the  islands  would  have  been  the 
most  productive  of  our  conquests.  Our  acquisitions  in 
America  might  tend  to  our  security,  but  it  would  be  very 
long  before  they  could  lead  to  our  indemnification.  They 
neither  increased  in  ,any  important  degree  our  commerce, 
iior  diminished  the  commerce  of  France ;  but  the  West 
India  islands,  if  retained,  would  have  been  an  immediate 
great  gain  to  Britain,  and  loss  to  our  rival.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  was  farther  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  acquisitions  in  North  America,  and  also 
to  our  comiperQe  with  Africa.  In  that  event,  it  was  argued, 
the  African  trade  would  have  been  augmented  by  the 
demand  for  slaves,  and  the  trade  of  North  America  would 
hnvn  all  centred   in  Britain ;  whereas,  the  islands  being 
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Kstored,  a  great  part  of  the  northern  colony  trade  must  CHAP, 
fall,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  to  those  who  had  lately  been  y^^.,^^,^. 
our  enemies,  and  would  still  be  our  rivals.  For  these  rea-  j^g^. 
^ons,  either  Martinico  or  Guadaloupe,  or  even  both,  should 
have  been  retained  by  Britain.  The  cessions  made  in 
Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies  would  have  fully  justified  the 
reservation  to  ourselves  of  our  West  India  conquests. 
Provident  policy  required  that  we  should  have  reserved 
those  possessions,  and  our  resources  and  resistless  naval 
strength  would  have  enabled  us  to  retain  them,  in  defiance 
of  the  enemy.  If  in  the  negotiation,  availing  ourselves 
of  our  advantages,  we  had  decisively  refused  such  cessions, 
tbe  enemy  would  nof  have  adhered  to  the  requisition,  with 
the  alternative  of  the  continued  war ;  or,  had  they  been  so 
obstinate,  British  force  would  soon  have  reduced  them  to 
compliance.  Concerning  our  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  it 
was  insisted,  that,  in  deserting  his  interests,  we  had  viola- 
ted  the  national  faith.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  adduced  both  in  and  out  of  Arg:a- 
parliament  by  those  who  disapproved  of  the  peace,  which  {JJp"J' 
the  minister  and  his  supporters  answered  to  the  following 
effect*  The  original  object  of  hostilities,  was,  the  security 
of  our  continental  possessions  in  North  America ;  the  dan- 
gers to  which  these  colonies  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
expensive  and  bloody  war  resulting  to  Great  Britain  from 
those  dangers,  rendered  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  their  recurrence.  Experience  had  shown,  that 
while  (France  possessed  a  single  plarfe  on  the  continent  of 
America,  we  should  never  be  secure  from  a  renewal  of 
hostilities :  the  removal  of  the  French  from  our  neighbour- 
hood in  that  country,  was  therefore  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  future  war.^  The  security  so  produ- 
ced would  also  tend  ultimately  to  indemnification :  as  it 

8  The -vrntiDgs  of  those  times  charged  the  minister  with  rerr  gross  bitjach 
of  faith  and  base  treachery,  in  endeavoaring  to  stimulate  both  Austria  and  Rus^ 
sia  against  Prussia,  while  he  was  i»rofcssing  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  security  of 
that  prince  ;  but  no  authentic  evidence  h  adduced  to  support  the  allegation.  See 
History  of  the  Minority,  1762,  1763,  1764,  1765 

p  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  speculative  x)olitician6,  that  this  very 
remo^'a)  of  the  French  from  our  American  colonies,  by  fi'eeing  them  from  the 
iipt)reheusion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  encouraged  that  proud  and  refractory  spirit 
which  ended  in'revolution.  This,  however,  appeal's  to  be  a  fanciful  hypothesis. 
The  Americans  were  mdraUy  certain  that  the  French  would  join  in  supporting 
xlisaffection,  rebeiUoii,  and  revolt,  in  order  to  annoy  Great  Britain;  and  tliey 
could  have  contributed  tlieir  assistance  more  easily  and  expedhiously  if  th^y  had 
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CHAP,  would  not  only  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  another  war^ 
y^F^-^^  increase  our  trade  and  revenue,  and  lower  our  debt,  but 
17W  permit  our  colonies  to  extend  their  commerce  and  popula« 
tion.  The  population,  of  the  colonies  had  of  late  very 
rapidly  advanced,  and  the  increase  of  trade  with  the  mo« 
thcr  country  had  been  proportionate.  North  America 
itself  would  soon  afford  g  demand  for  our  manufactures, 
and  employ  almost  all  the  working  hands  in  England. 
They  expatiated  on  the  immense  resources  to  commerce 
which  must  arise  from  the  possession  of  the  American  con* 
tinent ;  and  argued,  that,  great  as  commercial  advantages 
are,  they  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  consideration,  but  that 
numbtrr  of  subjects  and  extent  of  territory,  contributed  no 
less  to  the  greatness  of  an  empire.  France,  they  said, 
would  never  agree  to  a  considerable  cession  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  importance  of  our  possessions  depended 
on  the  North  American  colonit^s,  from  which  they  derived 
their  principal  provisions  and  other  supplies,  and  that  com* 
merce  fully  compensated  for  our  inferiority  in  West  India 
productions.  They  contended^  that  the  points  which  the 
opposite  party  had  proposed  to  contest^  were  not  of  sufit* 
dent  importance  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  war  on 
their  accounts  The  king  of  Prussia  we  had  supported  as 
long  as  he  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  enemies ;  but 
now,  by  his  peace  with  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  by  the 
neutrality  of  France,  he  had  to  contend  with  Austria  only, 
for  which  he  was  fully  a  match.  It  was  the  interest  of 
Britain  to  save  Prussia  from  destruction,  but  not  to  pro* 
mote  her  ambition. 

The  impartial  historian,  however,  who  is  totally  unin* 
terestcd  in  the  contentions  of  parties,  must  differ  from 
both  ministry  and  opposition.  On  the  subject  of  Prussia, 
ministers  appeared  to  have  judged  prudently,  as  the  rea* 
son  for  defending  Frederic  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  Europe ;  when  that  ceased  to  be  in  danger, 
policy  no  longer  required  the  waste  of  our  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  his  contests.  Concerning  the  West  Indies,  our 
cessions  appear  by  far  too  great.     The  reasons  alleged  by 

retained  part  of  their  North  American  settlements,  than  when  totally  deprived' 
of  those  possesnons.  In  short,  this  theory  origin ttos  in  French  ingenuity,  and 
not  ill  English  reasoning. 
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riiimsters  for  the  dereliction  of  such  valuable  possessions,    CHAP, 
were  futile  in  the  present  situation  and  relative  force  of  ^IJJl. 
the  parties.     According  to  their  allegations^  France  would     j^g^ 
not  give  up  what  she  had  actually  lost;    but  if 
Britain  insisted  on  the  reservation,  where  were  her  means  ^ 

of  recovery?  The  principle  on  which  the  cession  was 
justified,  was  contrary  to  magnanimous  and  wise  policy. 
A  declared  willingness  to  abandon  momentous  advantages, 
rather  than  continue  a  contest  to  secure  them  when  already 
possessed,  directly  tended  to  make  the  adversary  more 
stubborn,  and  aiipDrded  an  injurious  example  in  future 
contests.  To  a  power  transcendant  in  f^sources,  it  can 
never  be  a  prudent  reason  for  relinquishing  valuable  inte- 
rests, that  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  without  a  strug- 
gle. Such  conduct  is  really  as  contrary  to  pecuniary 
economy  on  balancing  accounts  upon  a  large  scale,  as  to 
national  dignity  and  honour.  The  abandonment  of  acqui- 
sitions affording  to  the  possessor  riches  and  naval  strength, 
tended,  as  was  foreseen,  to  furnish  France  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  another  war  whenever  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered.  It  was  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the 
advantages  which  we  secured  by  our  acquisitions  in  North 
America.,  as  a  reason  for  giving  up  the  West'  Indies ; 
such  being  our  power,  that  we  could  not  only  have  ob- 
tained, but  enforced  both.  Oiir  great  efforts  had  certainly 
exposed  us  to  considerable  difficulties,  and  lord  Bute  had 
been  uniformly  anxious^to  terminate  the  war.  Peace  was 
desirable ;  but  the  peace  concluded  was  not  ko  honourable 
or  advantageous  as  Britain  could  have  dictated,  and  con- 
tained in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution.  The  definitive 
ti-eaty  was  signed  on  the  lOth  of  February  1763,  and  176^-^ 
terminated  a  war  begun  hy  boundless  ambition,  in  which 
defeat  and  disaster  paid  the  price  of  impolitic  rapacity, 
and  repeated  the  lesson  which  former  hostilities  had  so 
awfully  inculcated,  that  France,^  seeking  the  extension  of 
territory  and  the  augmentation  of  commerce  and  naval 
power,  by  attacking  England,  employed  the  most  effectu^ 
means  to  prevent  the  attainmentof  her  purpose. 

The  peace  of  Fountainbleau,  however,  though  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  the  best  which  Britain  might  have 
conclude4  in  the  existing  cijrcumttances,  produced  agaiafst 
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its  framcrs  obloquy  and  invectives  which  they  did 
deserve.  It  was  openly  and  loudly  asserted,  that  the  carl 
of  Bute  entertained  the  ancient  Scotch  partiality  for 
France,  and  intentionally  betrayed  his  king  and  country.^ 
It  was  very  plainly  insinuated,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford 
had  been  actually  bribed  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to 
conclude  a  peace  on  such  terms.''  Improbable  as  these 
charges  were  in  their  nature,  and  totally  unsupported  by 
any  extrinsic  evidence,  yet  during  the  public  ferment  they 
obtained  very  general  credit.  The  tide  of  popular  odium 
ran  extremely  high :  demagogues  never  fail  to  increase 
the  fury  of  a  populace  already  inflamed,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  an  additional  subject  Was  not  long  wanting.  The 
war  had  made  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  encumbrances 
of  the  country,  and  there  was  such  an  arrear  of  floating 
debt  as  to  render  a  very  large  loan  necessary ;  the  people, 
however,  could  not  so  clearly  see  the  necessity  of  taxes 
being  no  less  requisite  at  the  conclusion,  than  during  the 
continuance  of  an  expensive  war.  While  exulting  in  vic- 
tory, and  elated  with  hopes  of  crushing  their  ancient 
enemy,  they  did  not  repine  at  expense;  but  now  such 
flattering  expectations  were  terminated  by  a  peace,  which 
was  generalh'  disapproved.  Ministers  were  aware,  that 
in  such  a  disposition  no  scheme  of  supply  would  be  well 
received.  They  therefore  determined  to  impose  as  few 
taxes  as  the  public  service  could  possibly  admit.  The 
nation,  they  contended,  was  exhausted,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  repair  our  finances  by  the  most  rigid 
economy.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  proposed  to 
raise  the  supplies,  first,  by  taking  2,000,0001.  out  of  the 
sinking  fund;  secondly,  by  issuing  1,800,0001.  in  exche- 
quer bills ;  thirdly,  by  borrowing  2,800,0001.  on  annui- 
ties ;  and,  lastly,  by  two  lotteries  for  350,0(X)1.  eadi.  The 
rest  of  the  supplies  were  necess^irily  raised  by  taxes.  The 
principle  of  taxation  under  the  Bute  ministry  was,  to  sub- 
ject luxuries,  and  not  necessaries,  to  imposts  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  The  luxuries  of  the  lower  ranks 
are,  on  the  whole,  a  much  more  productive  source  of 
revenue,  than  those  of  the  higher;  it  was  therefore  expe- 


q  See  TVortli  Briton,  and  Junins's  Letters  to  the  Juke  of  Bedford, 
r  See  Juain^'s  LclLer  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
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dieht  to  include  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich:  there  were    CrT\pi 
taxes  upon  beer,  ale,  and  porter  directly,  and  indirectly 


in  that  upon  malt  j  as  well  as  upon  wine,  on  which,  in  ^^63. 
this  session,  an  additional  duty  was  imposed.  Cyder  Cyder  tax; 
hitherto'  had  been  subject  to  no  impost;  it  was  judged 
expedient  this  year  to  tax  that  beverage,  though  in  a  less 
proportion  than  ale  and  porter,  to  which  in  its  nature,  and 
in  the  situation  of  its  principal  consumers,  it  was  held 
most  analogous ;  and  to  levy  it  by  the  same  mode,  an  excise* 
Those  who  examine  the  nature  and  operation  of  different 
modes  of  levying  taxes,  can  very  easily  perceive,  that 
excise  is  less  burdensome  to  the  consumer  than  any 
equivalent  raised  in  customs.  Customs,  though  advanced 
by  the  merchant,  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumer ;  as 
the  merchant  must  not  only  be  reimbursed,  but  have  a 
profit  on  all  his  advance,  it  follows,  that  the  earlier  in 
trade  customs  are  paid  for  any  commodity,  the  heavier 
they  must  fall  on  the  consumer.  The  excise  being  levied  Rxtii^i. 
on  commodities  in  use,  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  does 
not  require  him  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  his  ad- 
vance, nor  to  contribute  to  his  profits*  But  in  customs, 
the  tax  being  involved  in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  is 
not  felt  as  a  tax;  whereas  excise  is  immediately  felt,  and, 
though  really  lighter,  is  imagined  to  be  heavier.*  From 
this  unfounded  supposition,  excise  is  a  much  more  un- 
popular mode  of  taxation,  than  customs.  Two  circum- 
stances add  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  species  of  tax-^ 
the .  necessary  procedure  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  the 
established  mode  of  trial.  The  visits  of  excise  officers,  it 
is  alleged,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  an  English- 
man, according  to  which  his  house  is  his  castle ;  yet  it  is 
obvious,  that  there  are  many  other  instances  in  which  that 
castle  must  be  entered  for  the  public  good^  The  next  is, 
the,  summary  process  before  commissioners,  instead  of 
trial  by  jury;  which  is  really  mercy,  and  not  severity,  to 
delinquents.  The  expense  and  delay  of  prosecutions^ 
either  by.  action  or  indictment,  would/all  infinitely  heavier 
on  defendants,  than  this  expeditious  manner  of  ascer- 
taining  the  matter  in  dispute.*     The  excise   is   a  much 

s  See  l)iv  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

t  See  ^lackstouc's  Commer.laileSj  b. ir.  p.  281, 
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CH\P.  mere  efieetuai  mode  of  preveDtiog  contraband  dealinf^, 
J"*^  th?n  customs ;  and  therefore  smugglers  are  much  more 
1763.  'ititerested  in  abetting  the  unpopularity  to  which  it  is 
liable  from  vulgar  and  inveterate  prejudices.  From  all 
these  causes,  every  scheme  for  extending  the  excise  haa 
never  failed  to  excite  great  opposition  and  tumult  in  this 
country.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  famous  scheme,  firmly  as 
he  was  established  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  great 
whig  confederacy,  had  nearly  cost  him  his  place,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned*  The  enmity  to  the  excise 
was  still  undiminished,  and  was  likely  to  exert  itself  with 
redoubled  fury  against  a  minister  otherwise  so  unpopular* 
The  cyder  tax  in  itself  appears  to  have  been  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  any  thatcould  have  been  devised ;  i|:  merely 
made  those  who  chose  to  regale  themselves  with  a  distil- 
lation from  apples,  contribute  to  the  revenue,  as  well  as 
those  who  chose  to  regale  themselves  with  a  distillation 
from  barley:  its  prudence,  however,  was  questionable. 
Great  and  able  statesmen  will  not  be  deterred  from  plans 
of  national  beneSt,  by  the  misapprehension  of  popular 
prejudices  and  ignorance;  because  they  know,  that^ 
though  some  of  their  acts  may  incur  censure,  their  general 
measures  and  conduct,  which  command  the  veneration  of 
their  countrymen,  will  ultimately  prevail  over  occasional 
disapprobation.  But  lord  Bute  must  have  been  aware, 
that  he  was  not  an  object  of  veneration,  since  no  pains 
were  spared  to  convince  him,  that  by  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  he  was  regarded  with  abhorrence  and  con* 
tempt;  that  he  was  the  last  man  who  could  overbear 
popular  prejudice,  however  sound  the  argument  might  be 
to  justify  his  financial  measures.  It  was  therefore  im- 
politic in  him  to  propose,  and  still  more  unwise  inflexibly 
to  pursue,  this  tax,  though  in  itself  unobjectionable.  He 
however  did  persist;  and,  strong  as  the  opposition^  was 

u  The  ablest  opponent  ofthis  tax  was  Mr.  Pitt.  That  statesman  denied  the 
general  position  of  ministers,  that  the  nation  was  exhausted.  'Inhere  were  still 
resources  tor  carrying  on  the  war  longer,  and  much  moi-e  towamls  clearing  oflf 
iitoumbrances  uii  the  peace.  As  ve  were  necessarily  involved  in  an  immenatt 
dvbt,  our  wisest  policy  in  such  circumstances  would  be,  by  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive grants  to  add  as  nuiih  as  possible  to  the  national  income.  Atter  dis- 
cussing in  detail  the  other  parts  of  the  financial  scheme,  he  can^e  to  the  ovdeL* 
tax,  against  uhich  he  directed  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  (irenville  ia 
answer  contended  that  it  Mas  unavoicialjic.  Wlicrc  (said  he)  can  we  lay  another. 
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in  both  bouses,  loud  and  violent  as  tbe  clamours,  were    chap. 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  bill  passed  into  a  law.     In 


pamphlets  and  periodical  publications,  and  in  all  popular  ^jf^^ 
meetings  in  the  city  of  Londoo,  which  were  entirely 
directed  by  opposition,  this  act  was  represented  as  part  ci 
a  general  scheme  formed  by  lord  Bute  for  plundering 
England,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  Scotchmen/  and  for 
establishing  arbitrary  power. 

While  the  minister  was  by  numbers  considered,  and  Unexpe^r 
by  many  more  represented,  as  meditating  the  most destruc-  Sonof^*" 
tive  designs  to  be  effected  by  his  power,  to  the  surprise  of  lo*^  Bute, 
the  public,  as  soon  as  his  financial  measures  were  passed; 
he  relinquished  his  employment,  ^'  Having  (he  said)  reeto-* 
^'  red  peace  to  the  world,  performed  his  engagements,  and 
^^  esfahlished  a  connexion  so  strong  as  no  longer  to  need  his 
*^  assistance,  he  would  now  depart  to  chje  domestic  and  lite* 
*'  rary  retirement  which  he  loved," 

Few  ministers  have  been  more  generally  hated  than 
lord  Bute  was  by  the  English  nation ;  yet,  if  we  estimate 
his  conduct  from  facts,  without  being  influenced  by  local 
or  temporary  prejudices,  we  can  by  no  means  find  just 
grounds  for  the  odium  which  he  incurred.  It  is  true,  an 
impartial  reviewer  can  find  nothing  in  his  political  charac- 
ter to  justify  the  praises  of  some  of  his  supporters,  but 
still  less  will  be  found  to  justify  the  obloquy  of  many  of 
his  satirists.  As  a  war  minister,  though  his  plans  disco* 
vered  little  of  original  genius,  and  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  the  general  state  of 
our  resources,  the  conquests  achieved,  and  the  disposition 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  yet  they  were  judicious ;  the 
agents  appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  selected 
with  discernment,  and  the  whole  result  was  successful. 
His  desire  of  peace,  after  so  long  and  burdensome  a  war, 
was  laudable,  but  perhaps  too  eagerly  manifested.  As  a 
negotiator,  he  did  not  procure  the  best  terms,  which,  from 

tax  of  equal  efficiency?  docs  Mr.  Pitt  tell  us  -where  we  can  lay  another  tax. 
He  several  time  repeated,  "  Tell  me  where  you  can  lay  another  tax  ?"  Mr. 
]*itt  replied  to  him  in.  a  raancal  tone,  in  the  words  of  a  favourite  song,  **  (ienile 
shephei-d  tell  me  where  ?"  Mr.  GrenViile  ever  afterwai-ds  retained  the  deuoiu- 
inaiion  oT  gentle  shepherd. 

V  See  North  Briton,  No.  4S  ;  ChurehiU*s  Poems ;  History  of  th,e  Minority ; 
and  other  popular  writiogs  of  tlie  time.  • 
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CH\P.  our  super lorit)',  might  have  been  obtain ed«  His  prole ct 
*"  of  finance,"''  in  itself  unobjectionable,  derived  its  impolicy 
1763.  from  the  unpopularity  of  his  administration.  Exposed 
from  unfounded  prejudices  to  caUuuny,  he  deserved  and 
earned  dislike  by  his  haughty  deportment.  The  manners 
which  custom  might  have  sanctioned  from  an  imperious 
chieftain  to  his  servile  retainers  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
island,  did  not  suit  the  independent  spirit  of  the  English 
metropolis.  The  respectable  mediocrity  of  his  talents 
with  the  suitable  attainments,  and  his  decent  moral  charac- 
ter, deserved  an  esteem  which  his  manners  precluded. 
Since  he  could  not,  like  Pitt,  command  by  superior  genius', 
he  ought,  like  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  h^ve  conciliated 
by  affable  demeanour.  His  partisans  have  praised  the 
tenacity  of  lord  Bute  in  his  purposes;  a  quality  which, 
guided  by  wisdom  in  the  pursuit  of  right  objects,  and 
combined  with  power  to  render  success^ultimately  probable, 
]s  magnanimous  firmness ;  but  without  these  requisites,  is 
stubborn  obstinacy.  No  charge  has  been  more  frequently 
inade  against  lord  Bute,  than  that  he  was  a  promoter  of 
arbitrary  principles  and  measures.  This  is  an  accusation 
for  which  its  supporters  could  find  no  grounds  in  his  parti-v 
cular  acts ;  they  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  establish  their 
assertion  by  circuitous  arguments.  Lord  Bute  had  been 
the  means  of  dispossessing  the  whig  connexion  of  power, 
and  had. given  Scotchmen  appointments  which  were  for- 
merly held  by  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  To 
impartial  investigation,  however,  it  appears  evident  that 
lord  Bute  merely  preferred  himself,  as  a  minister,  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle :  if  we  examine  his  particular  nomi- 
nations, we  shall  find  that  he  neither  exalted  the  friends 
of  liberty  nor  despotism,  but  his  own  friends.  It  would 
probably  have  been  better  for  this  country  had  lord  Bute 
never  been  minister;  but  all  the  evils  that  may  be  traced 
to  that  period  did  not  necessarily  proceed  from  his  mea- 
sures, as  many  of  them  flowed  from  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  Candour  must  allow  that  the 
comprehensive  principle  on  which  his  majesty  resolved  to 

w  Ilis  loan  was  much  censured,  as  affording  extrava^nt  terms  to  the 
lender*  and  bestowing  tlie  principal  shares  upon  Scotchmen.  'I'his  c?iarge. 
Jiowever,  though  in  sojne  meastu'e  true,  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
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go\^ern,  was  liberal   and  meritorious,   though  patriotism    CHAP. 
may  regret  that  he  was  not  more   fortunate  in   his  first  y^-v^^^ 
choice.       The    administration    of  lord  Bute  teaches  an      17^ 
instructive  lesson,  that  no  man  can   be  long  an  eifectual 
minister  of  this  country,  who  will  not  occasionally  attend, 
not  only  to  the  well-founded  judgment,  but  also   to  the 
prejudices,  of  Englishmen. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


r'rr'Tr'  Grenvtlle  prime  minister-'^Violent  'writtngs.^-^ 
N-  rih  Briton. — John  WilJ^es — his  character, — Procted- 
i.igs  against  him.^^^utcry  against  ministers. — Wilkes 
(ugrosses  the  chief  attention  of  the  public, — Meeting  of 
parliament, — Animadversions  on  Mr.  Wilkes^^heis  expel- 
led  the  commons — in  the  lords  charged  by  the  earl  of 
Sandxvich  with  an  impious  and  immoral  libel — withdraws 
into  France  to  avoid  prosecution-^is  outlawea.-^-His 
cause  contifiues  popular. — Prejudices  against  Scotchmen. 
^-^hurchiWs  satires. — ^jestion  on  the  legality  of  gene- 
ral warrants, — Waved  by  a  ministerial  majority^-^Mr. 
Grenville^s  character  and  schemes  of  f  nance. ^^-His  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  smuggling — he  intimates  a 
project  of  taxing  America* — Marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Brunswick  to  the  princess  Augusta  of  England,— -Prince 
Frederic^  the  king^s  second  son^  appointed  bishop 
of  Osnaburg, — Session  rises. — Affairs  of  Europe.-^ 
France  experiences  the  effect  of  her  in\politic  wars. — 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  and  refractory  parliaments. 
— Beginning  spirit  of  liberty. — Austria. — Prussia. — 
Catharine  of  Russia, — Election  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
— y«?.sr/?/2,  heir  of  Austria^  chosen  king  of  the  Romans. 
American  colonies. — Effect  of  the  minister's  intimation 
in  the  colonies, — Meeting  of  parliament. — The  minis- 
ter's plan  for  levying  stamp  duties  on  America — im- 
portant debates  in  parliament  thereon — opposed  on  two 
grounds^  right  and  expediency — represented  as  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  against  beneficial  experience — passed 
into  a  laxv. — Stamp  qct^  an  iinportant  epoch  in  history. — 
Fermerit  in  the  colonies. — Massachusetts  bay  takes  the 
lead  in  opposition^  and  instigates  concerted  resistance. 
— Annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  croxvn  of  Great 
Britain. — Indisposition  of  tlie  king. — Bill  for  a  regency 
in  case  of  a  minority. — Ministers  lose  the  favour  of  the 
court — are  dismissed  from  administration* 
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ON  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute,  the  honoura-    CHAP. 
Ue  George  Grenvillc,  brother  of  earl   Temple,  became  ^J^^!^^ 
prime  minister ;  lords   Egremont  and  Halifax  continued     ^^^^ 
secretaries    of  state ;    and  th^    earl   of    Sandwich    was  Mr.  Gpcn- 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  minister. 
Grenville.      As  the  present   ministers  were  all  intimately 
connected  with  lord  Bute,  it  was  believed  that  his  influ* 
ance  continued  to  predominate,  and  that  his  maxims  were 
still  adopted.     Party  rage  increased  in  virulence,  and  the 
press  teemed  with  invective.     During  the  administration  ' 
of  lord  Bute,  government  had  appeared  totally  indifferent 
to  these  attacks ;  but  an  essay  published  a  few  days  after 
his  retirement,   changed  its  plan.       One  of  the  most  abu- 
sive assailants  of  the  late  minister  had   been  the   Nor,th 
Briton,  which  was  begun  in  the  preceding  year,  and  being 
continued   periodically,   had,  at   the   resignation  of  lord 
Bute,  sent  forty- four  numbers  into  the  world ;  and  to  this 
work,    the    celebrated   Mr.  Wilkes   was    an    occasional 
contributor. 

John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  for  Aylesbury,  was  John  . 
a  man  of  ready  ingenuity,  versatile  talents,  taste,  and  ^^ 
classical  erudition ;  he  was  distinguished  foi^  wit  and  plea- 
santry, and  surpassed  most  men  as  an  entertaining  and 
•ngaging  companion.  He  was  not,  however,  eminent  as 
a  senator  or  a  lawgiver;  he  was  extremely  dissipated;  as 
indifferent  to  religion  as  to  morals,  and  to  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  as  to  either.*  Prodigality  had  ruined  his 
fortune,  and  profligacy  his  character.  Bankrupt  in  cir- 
oumstances  and  reputation,  he  had  applied  to  lord  Bute 
to  extricate  him  from  his  difHcultics.  His  character  was 
so  notorious,  that  a  statesman  who  regarded  religion  and 
morality  could  not  patronise  him,  though  he  might  have 
easily  rendered  him  a  tool.  Wilkes  in  revenge  became  a 
flaming  patriot,  inveighed  against  the  attacks  upon  our 
rights  and  liberties,  and  against  the  unprincipled  wicked- 
ness of  the  rulers ;  and  the  North  Briton  was  one  of  the  TheNoptk 
ohief  vehicles  of  his  animadversions.  The  observations 
and  argun»ents  in  this    work  were   merely  declamatory 

X  The  character  of  Mr  Wilkes  is  accurately,  justly,  and  severely  drawn, 
in  a  c^ebrated  pttblication  of  those  times,  entitled,  the  Adyenttfi'es  of  a  Guinea, 
vol.  iv. 
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CHAP.    Invectives,  and  the  echoes  of  vulgar  prejudices,  which 
'^'     ^  nothing  but  popular  prepossession  could   have  preserved 


1763.  ft^om  contempt.  That  abuse  which  preceding  North  Bri- 
tons had  poured  out  against  lord  Bute  and  Scotchmen, 
No.  45.  had  the  audacity  to  direct  with  increased  scurrility 
tigainstthe  sovereign.  The  matter  was  false  and  absurd; 
the  language  used  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  was  totally 
unworthy  of  the  pen  of  a  gentleman :  the  wickedness  of 
the  intention,  and  insolence  of  the  address,  deserved 
detestation ;  but  the  frothy  feebleness  of  the  execution 
ought  to  have  overwhelmed  that  sentiment  in  contemptuous 
neglect.  The  course  which  ministry  pursued,  gave  a 
consequence  both  to  the  paper  and  its  author  which  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  either  would  never  have  attained.  On 
I^o.  45.  the  23d  of  April  1763,  this  number  was  published,  and  it 
was  no  sooner  perused  by  ministry,  than  a  council  was 
called,  and  an  immediate  prosecution  proposed.  The 
chief  justice  Mansfield  declared  his  disapprobation  of  that 
mode  of  procedure :  "  I  am  (he  said)  decidedly  against 
"  the  prosecution :  his  consequence  will  die  away  if  you 
"  let  him  alone ;  but  by  public  notice  of  him,  you  will 
"  increase  that  consequence;  which  is  the  very  thing  he 
"  covets,  and  keeps  in  full  view."  The  contrary  opinion, 
however,  prevailed ;  and  on  the  26th,  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  seizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
Wilkes  is  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  By  the  law,  a  general  war- 
ded^*^*^^'*  rant  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected,  without  specially 
.  naming  or  describing  any  person,  was  illegal,  and,  to  use 
Blackstone's  words,  "  void  for  its  uncertainty ;  for  it  is 
"  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  and  ought  not  to  be  left 
"  to  the  officer^  to  judge  of  the  ground  of  suspicion."^ 
But  this  mode  of  procedure,   though  it  was  inconsistent 

y  Blackstone's  Commentarie8>  book  iv.  p.  291.  Judge  Blackstone,  in  a 
note  upon  this  place,  explains  how  such  a  proceeding,  though  actually  illegal, 
came  to  be  reckoned  justifiable.  "  A  practice  had  obtained  (he  sa^s)  in  the 
secretary's  office,  ever  since  the  restoration,  grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the 
acts  for  regulating  the  press,  of  issuing  general  warrant*  to  take  up  (without 
namiiig  anv  person  in  particular)  the  authors,  printers,  and  ]>ubU8hei*s  of  such 
obscene  and  seditious  libels  as  were  particularly  specified  in  the  warrant.  When 
those  acts  expired  in  1694,  the  same  practice  was  inadvertently  continued  i» 
every  reign,  and  under  every  administration  (except  the  last  four  years  of  queen 
Anne),  down  to  the  year  1763 :  M'hcn  such  a  warrant  being  issued  to  apprehend 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  certain  seditiotis  libel,  its  validity  was 
disputed  ;  and  the  warrant  was  adjudged  by  the  whole  court  of  king's  bfench  to- 
be  void,  in  the  case  of  Money  v.  LcaeL'* 
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with  written   law,  had  all  the  sanctions  which  it  conid    chap. 
derive  from  precedent.*     It  had  been  used  ever  since  the  ^^^J^L. 
revolution,  and   by  the   successive  whig  administrations      ^^^ 
.  from  that  time,  had  never  before   been  called  arbitrary, 
and  indeed  was  nothing  but  an  irregularity.     Mr.  Wilkes 
refused  to  comply  with  the  warrant,  but  was  at  last  com-     > 
pelled  to  accompany  the  n^essengers  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office ;  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  his  papers  »nd  hispa- 
WERS  SEIZED,  and  admission  to  him  was  strictly  prohib-  Miwjd^ 
ited,  until  a  motion  was  made  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  by  virtue   of  which, 
on  the  3d   of  May,  he   was  brought  into  Westminster  ' 
hall.    That  they  might  have  time  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
so  imporunt  a  case,  the  judges  deferred  decision  till  the 
6th,  on  which  day  the  lord  chief  justice  Pratt   delivered     • 
an  opinion  that  did  not,  as  is  commonly  alleged,   declare 
^neral  warrants  to  be  illegal,  but  the  warrant  in  question^ 
to  be  voi^,  on  a  specific  ground,  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  exempted  from  arrest, 
except  in  three  cases,  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace ;  and   as   neither  of  these   applied  to  the   charge  He  is  dis. 
against  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  was  released  by  the  court.    This  f^*^^^^. 
liberation,  on  account  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was  by  finement. 
the  popular  party  construed  to  be  a  victory  gained  by  an 
oppressed  individual  over  an  arbitrary  government,  wish- 
ing  to  crush  constitutional  liberty.        The  day  before  his 
release,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  secretary  of 
state  to  earl  Temple,  lord  lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire, 
he  was  discharged  from  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
county ;  and  the  attorney  general  was  directed  to  commence 
a  prosecution  against  him  for  a  libel.*      Mr.  Wilkes  not 
only  refused  to  answer  the  information  which  the  law  ofi|* 
cer  filed,  but  on  the  other  hand  brought  an  action  against 


z.Lord  Temple  having  supported  Mr.  V^ilkesin  comTmtitig  the  prosecutions 
earned  on  at  the  instance  of  ministers,  his  lordship  also*  in  oflicially  announcing 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  militia,  expressed  regret  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  county  from  this  resolution.  The  conduct  of  lord  Temple  was  so 
disagreeable  to  his  mi^esty's  oonnaellors,  including  his  lordship's  own  broUier 
Mr.  Grenville,  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  i«rd  lieutenancy  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. His  lordship  continued  to  support  Wilkes ;  but  it  was  evidently  oa 
accouut  of  his  political  prosecution,  and  not  from  an  approbation  of  his  private 
conduct  and  character.  See  History  of  the  Minority  ;  Universal  and  CaCutle- 
man's  M  agazines  for  1 7  6.34 

Vol.   I  Mm 
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CHAP.    Mr.    Wood,    under  sccretaty  of  state;  ht  tetzing    ki« 
papera,  and   procured  a  rerdict^  with  a  thousand  pounds 


cnmusi' 
asm  in 


4703.  damages,  and  full  costs  of  suit.  He  also  commenced  a 
process  against  lord  Halifax,  which,  however,  subsequent 
fuiar  occurrenoes  abated.  The  proceedings  relative  to  Mr. 
l^lg  Wilkes  during  the  year  1763,  occupied  the  principal 
favour.  attention  of  the  whole  nation.  The  popular  party  repre- 
sented him  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the  object  o^ 
persecution  on  account  of  his  patriotism.  Anti-ministe-r 
rial  writers  directed  their  efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the 
praises  of  Wilkes,  and  the  abuse  of  his  prosecutors. 
Every  publication  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  was  read 
with  as.tonishing  avidity.  Not  the  populace  merely,  but 
men  of  real  talents  and  virtue,  though  they  detested  his 
profligacy,  considering  the  freedom  of  Englishmen  as 
violated  ,in  his  person,  associated  the  idea  of  Wilkes 

AND  LIBERTY. 

WiLXES  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  popu- 
lar opinion  in  his  favour.  He  set  up  a  printing  press,  and 
published  the  proceedings  against  him  at  one  guinea  a 
copy ;  by  the  extraordinary  sale  of  which,  he  procured  a 
degree  of  affluence  to  which  he  had  been  long  Unaccus- 
tomed, and  a  degree  of  importance  which  he  could  never 
otherwise  have  established.  Finally,  he  expressed  his 
resolution  of  making  the  proceedings  against  him  a  sub- 
ject of  formal  complaint  in  parliament. 
Sute  of  '  The  ministers  who  now  conducted  public  affairs  were 
t^e  miai»-  wanting,  if  not  in  talents,  at  least  in  influence  and  estima- 
tion. Their  supposed  dependence  prevented  both  respect 
and  popularity ;  and  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes, 
which  were  presumed  to  originate  with  lord  Bute,  render- 
ed his  conceived  tools  hateful  as  a  body,  however  merito- 
rious some  of  the  members  were  individually  accounted. 
.  George  Grenville,  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  with  a 
resolute  heart,  and  fair  and  unirapeached  integrity,  had 
been,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  the  friend 
and  partisan  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  though 
deserving  of  respect  and  influence  on  his  own  account,  had 
been  indebted  for  actual  consideration  to  his  connexion 
with  that  illustrious  character.  His  personal  importance 
was  by  no   means  sufficient  to  give  strength  and  stability 
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to  a  polifical  party,  especialty  to  an  admiQiBtratiodi  having    CHAP, 
such  formidable  opponents.     Of  his  colleagues  in  office,  ^JI,^,!. 
lord  Egremont,  by  his  abilities,  experience,  and  reputation,     ^^^ 
possessed  the  greatest  weight*'    Of  this  statesman's  assis* 
tance,  he,  on  the  21st  qf  August,  was  deprived  by  deadi  $ 
and  the  cabinet  was  now  reckoned  extremely  feeble  and 
inefficient* 

The  object  of  the  king  uniformly  was,  to  employ  poli*  f)^«,An-^ 
tical  ability  and  virtue  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  toMr.Piti. 
without  regard  to  party.  The  first  statesman  of  the  Icing* 
dom  had  withdrawn  from  the  cabinet ;  and  to  recal  his 
most  ef&cacious  talents  into  the  executive  service  of  his 
countiry,  was  the  benignant  wish  of  our  sovereign.  He 
accordingly  made  application  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  intervienf 
took  place  on  the  27'th  of  August.  The  patriot  being  con* 
suited  respecting  measures  and  men,  delivered  his  opinion 
freely  and  explicitly ;  that  in  the  circumstances  and  opin- 
ions of  the  times,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  insurance 
of  public  confidence,  to  restore  the  great  whig  families  to  a 
certain  share  of  that  power  from  which  they  had  been 
recently  driven,  and  their  deprivation  of  which  had  caus- 
ed such  alarms  in  the  country.  The  king  did  not  object 
to  those  general  propositions,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pitt  to  a 
second  interview  on  the  29th,  to  enter  into  particular 
arrangements.  On  the  intervening  day,  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
'  ferted  with  the  chief  whig  leaders,  and  his  own  political 
friends,  concerning  the  persons  who  should  constitute  the 
new  cabinet,  and  a  plan  was  formed.  The  day  following, 
he  met  the  king  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  laid  before 
liim  the  names  of  his  proposed  coadjutors.  His  majesty, 
desirous  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pitt  individually,  was  wil- 
ling to  admit  in  conjunction  with  him  certain  members  of 
the  whig  party ;  but,  true  to  the  policy  with  which  he  had 
set  out,  would  not  surrender  the  whole  direction  of  his 
affairs  to  a  combination :  he  therefore  proposed  a  plan 
which  shbuld,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  those 
vrhom  he  recommended,  extend  to  others.  Mr.  Pitt  ap- 
pears  to  have  adhered  to  his  first  opinion,  and  the  king  to 
have  persevered  in  his  determination  not  to  yield  to  so. 
cxcliisivre  a  system  of  administration,     ^he   conference 
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f*    cif  AP.    broke  off/  and  Mr*  jPttt  and  his  fnends  did  not  become  a 
^  ^        part  of  the  minbtr}%    Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 


i76f.  c^^^  ^^^  ministerial  aenrices  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  admtasiUe 
terms,  his  majesty  bestowed  a  considerable  share  of  power 
on  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  partisans,  making  the  duke 
himself  president  of  the  council.  The  accession  of  the 
numerous  connexions  of  the  Bedford  family  gave  Mr. 
GrenviUe  an  assurance  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  which 
enabled  ministers  to  carry  their  projects  into  execution. 
Me<^tibK  of  T^^  $e6$ion  opened  in  November.  His  majesty  hav- 
pariia.  ing  in  his  speech  exhorted  parliament  to  cultivate  the  Ues* 
^^^^  sings  of  peace,  to  improve  the  acquisitions  which  they  had 
made,  to  extend  the  commerce,  increase  the  revenue,  and 
reduce  the  debt  of  the  country ;  in  the  close,  he  strongly 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  domestic  union  and  the  repres- 
sion of  licentiousness.  Before  the  speech  could  be  taken 
into  consideration^  the  minister  delivered  a  message  from 
the  king  to  the  following  effect :  ^^  That  his  majesty  hav- 
*^  ing  been  informed  that  John  Wilkes  esq.  a  member  of 
*^  that  house,  was  the  author  of  a  most  seditious  and  dan- 
^^  gerous  Ubel,  he  had  caused  the  said  John  Wilkes  esq.  t^ 
*^  be  apprehended  and  secured,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in 
*^  due  course  of  law:  and  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  dis- 
^^  charged  out  of  custody  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on 
*^  account  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  that  house,  and 
^'  having  since  refused  to  answer  to  an  information  filed 
^^  against  him  by  the  attorney  general,  his  majesty,  desirous 
^^  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  privileges  of  the  house 
*^  of  commons,  and  at  the  same  time  solicitous  not  to  su£fer 
^-  the  public  jusjtice  of  the  kingdom  to  be  eluded,  had  chosen 
^^  to  direct  the  said  libel,  and  also  copies  of  the  examina- 
^^  tions  upon  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  and 
"  secured,  to  be  laid  before  them." 

The  ground  which  administration  took  in  supporting 
the  proceedings  relating  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  a  proposition 
to  censure  a  work  as  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious,  the 
merits  of  which  were  actually  before  a  court  of  justice; 
and  that  very  day   Mr.  GrenviUe  proposed  the  following 

a  Various  report  were  disseminated  concerning  this  negotiation.  The  do- 
cnmentK  ou  "which  it  chiefly  rests,  is  the  letter  of  lol-d  Hmtlvicke  to  his  sow  l<frd 
]Cu}«ton,  afterwards  published. 
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resoiutton :  *'  That  the  paper  entitled  the  North  Briton,  CHAP. 
"  No.  45.' is  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel  against  ^^^^-L- 
^^  his  majesty  and  both- houses  of  parliament,  *  manifestly  i^^^i 
^^  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  his 
"  majesty,  to  withdraw  them  from  their  obedience  to  the 
^^  laws,  and  to  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrection."  In 
supporting  this  motion,  the  friends  of  ministers  expat ia* 
ted  on  the  nature  and  mischievous  tendency  of  seditious 
libels,  demonstrated  the  calumnious  falsehoods  of  the 
work  in  question,  contended  that  they  were  fitted  to 
estrange  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  king  and 
legislature,  and  that  therefore  the  author  deserved  the 
strongest  marks  of  censure  that  could  be  passed  by  the 
house  Opposition,  endeavouring  to  extenuate  the  offence 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  contended,  that  he  had  been  already  treat- 
ed with  such  illegality  and  harshness  as  amounted  to  per^ 
sedition  ;  that  the  decisions  of  the  court  had  already  shown 
his  treatment  to  have  been  oppressive  ;  and  that  his  offence, 
whatever  might  be  its  nature  or  heinousness,  was  now  be- 
fore the  judicature  of  his  country,  whose  judgment  it  did 
not  become  a  branch  of  the  legislature  either  to  anticipate 
or  to  influence  by  interference. 

The  resolution  was  carriad  by  a  great  majority  ;   and  Proofed- 
immediately  after  it  was  resolved  that  No.  45-  of  the  North  *^^^ 
Briton  should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  WUke? 
hangman ;  and  the  lords,  in  a  conference,  agreed  to  the 
resolution,  and  to  the  sentence.     On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber both  houses  joined  in   an  address,  expressing  their 
indignation  at  the  contumely  with  which  his  majesty  was 
treated  in  the  libel,  and  at  the  outrage  which  had  been 
offered  to  every  branch  of  the  legislature.     The  next  ques- 
tion relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  the  extent  of  parliament- 
ary privilege.      Ministry  moved,  that  the  privilege  ofpar^ 
iiament  does  not  extend  to    seditious   libels.     Opposition 
argued,  that  many  authorities  in  law,  particularly  the  late 
decision  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  established  the 
extension  of  parliamentary  privilege  to  every  case,  except 
treason,    felony,    and    breach    of    the   peace.       Mr.  Pitt  . 
declared  his   abhorrence  of*  the   paper  in   auestion  to   be 
as  great   as    any  man's,  ''  but  (said  he)   let  the  author 
^*  be  punished   in  due  .couj-se  of  law,  according   to   the 
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CHAP.  ^'  amount 'of  his  guilt.  Do  not  let  us  sacrifice  the  privi* 
^^^^^^^  "  leges  of  parliament,  and  subject  every  man  to  the  danger 
^j^  ^^  of  imprisoament  who  may  happen  to  write  against  min- 
**  istry*  A  member  of  parliament  possesses  the  privilege 
^^  claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  admittecl.  by  the  court  of 
'^  common-pleas ;  hut  if  an  offender  wished  to  shelter  him- 
"  self  under  hla  privileges,  the  house,  from  its  regard  to 
**  justice,  would  deliver  him  up  to  prosecution."  The 
friends  of  ministry,  id  reply  to  the  argument,  from  legal 
authorities  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  libel  was  a  much 
more  hurtful  offence  than  what  are  usually  called  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  even  than  several  species  of  felony.  The 
privilege  of  parliament  was  intended  merely  to  prevent  a 
member  from  being  distracted  in  his  attention  to  national 
business,  by  litigations  concerning  his  private  property, 
but  not  to  prove  a  protection  for  crimes.  The  resolution^ 
after  undergoing  a  very  violent  contest,  was  passed,  and 
carried  also  in  the  house  of  lords.'  During  these  proceed- 
ings, a  personal  altercation  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Martin,  member  for  Camel  ford,  produced  a  duel,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  wounded ;  and  the  house  delayed  farther 
proceedings  until  he  should  be  able  to  attend. 
1764-  In    the  christmas  vacation   he  retired    into   France. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1764,  the  last  adjourned  day 
for  farther  proceedings  against  him,  the  house  received 
certificates  from  French  surgeons,  that,  from  his  wound, 
he  was  unable  to  return  to  England  ;  but,  coQceiving  this 
excuse  to  be  an  unfounded  pretence,**  they  proceeded  with 
his  case.  On  the  29th  of  January  it  was  proposed,  "  That 
*^  John  Wilkes-,  esq.  member  for  Aylesbury,  being  guilty  of 
"  writing  and  publishing  the  North  Briton,  be  expelled  this 
house/^  In  this  debate,  opposition  was  very  moderate ;  the 
evidence  was  so  unquestionable,  that  the  most  palriotic 
tn embers  could  not  conscientiously  support  the  cause  of 
Wilkes.  Disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  ministry 
as  illegal  and  violent,  was  not  incompatible  with  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  the  paper  in  question,  and 
the  unfitness  of  the  author  to  hold  a  place  in  the  house  of 


b  rie  bad  gone  to  Paris  after  his  vound ;  and  his  retarn  thenee»  .k  ' 
apprehended,  voaldaot  be  more  impractieabkc  than  his  journey  thither. 
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cotnoions;  the  quefstion  was  therefore  carried  in  the  afEr*     CHAP, 
mative,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house. 


The  same  day  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  ^j^^^ 
assembly  of  the  commons,,  he  underwent  .an  accusation  '^^K*^. 
from  the  peers.  He  had  written,*  and  privately  dispersed,  honsc. 
a  book,  entitled,  An  Essay  on  Wonaan,  being  a  burlesque 
on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  consisting  of  obscene  and 
blasphemous  ribaldry.  To  this  production  he  had  sub- 
joined notes,  stated  in  the  title  page  to  be  written  by 
bishop  Warburton,  so  eminent  for  learning  and  virtue. 
The  man  who  fir^t  declared  his  abhorrence  of  such  an 
offence  against  decency  and  piety,  was  the  earl  qf  Sand- 
wich* His  lordship  had  recently  been  extremely  intimate 
with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  had  at  the  very  time  thoroughly 
established  a  character,  of  which  holiness  and  virtue  were 
sot  constituents ;  but  he  was  extremely  active  in  procuring 
CLvidence  to  fix  this  publication  upon  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  order 
to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the  violator  of  morality 
and  religion.^  His  own  habits  of  intercourse,*  and  sources 
of  information,  peculiarly  fitting  his  lordship  for  bringing 
such  flagitiousness  to  light,  he  procured  a  copy  of  the 
work,  and  complained  of  it  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  a 
flagrant  outrage  against  the  most  sacred  duties  both  to 
God  and  mao.  The  peers,  on,  the  slightest  inspection^ 
saw  that  it  was  an  infamous  performance ;  and,  in  the 
attack  upon  the  venerable,  excellent,  and  illustrious  prelate, 
an  evident  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  lords ;  they 
therefore  addressed  his  majesty  to  give  directions  for 
prosecuting  the  author.  He  was  accordingly  indicted  for 
blasphemy,  while  the  proceedings  respecting  the  libel  were 
pending;  and,  on  the  21st  of  February,  tried  before  lord 
Mansfield,  for  republishing  the. North  Briton,  with  notes; 
and  on  the  same  day,  fo^  printing  and  publishing  the 
Essay  on  Woman.     Not  returning  to  receive  sentence,  he 

«  1  am  aware  that  tke  Essay  on  Woman  has  been  asoribed  to  a  differen.t 
author;  but  the  proof  then  adduced  iixed  it  on  Mr.  Wilkes. 

d  The  earl  (^Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  appears  to  think  equal 
^«rcdit  due  to  the  patriotic  commoaer.  and  to  the  holy  peer.  "  Happy  (says  he) 
iiitfbr  this  nation,  that  God  hath  been  pleased  to  raise  up  in  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
patriotic  defender  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  in  the  earl  of  Sandwich  so 
lealousa  defender  of  our  religion  and  morals." 

e  The  popular  writings  ot  the  times  on  this  occasion,  applied  to  the  peer  a 
isfitittts  character,  Uken  from  a  very^  celebrated  pcrfornianc*: 
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CHAP,  was  outlawed  ;  tke  suits  carried  6n  against  the  two  secre- 

^^^^^^^^;^^  taries  of  course  abated;  and  Wilkes  himself  might  have 
1764.      been  forgotten,  if  another  ministry  had  not  rekindled  the 

Sto  exUe    P^P^^^**  flame. 

The  votaries  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  endeavoured  to 
make  every  fact  and  cdse  bend  to  their  theory.  The 
people  still  considered  Bute  as  the  real  director  of  affairs, 
and  imputed  to  his  arbitrary  principles  the  acts  of  the 
(}renville  administration,  which  they  represented  as  uncon> 
btitutional  and  tyrannical.  If  considered  impartially,  the 
arrest  by  general  warrant  is  found  to  be  a  mere  adoption 
by  this  ministry,  of  the  mode  followed  by  all  ministries 
since  the  re  vol  ui  ion.  From  such  a  procedure,  therefore, 
no  inference  can  be  justly  drawn  that  their  intentions  were 
tyrannical;  but  their  conduct  was  certainly  irregular,  and 
was  also  very  unnecessary.  If,  as  a  member  of- parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Wilkes  was  subject  to  any  warrant  for  a  libel, 
he  was  amenable  to  a  special  as  well  as  a  general  warrant* 
To  have  arrested  him  in  the  legal  way,  would  have  be^n 
as  easy  and  expeditious  as  in  the  illegal.  Mr.  Wilkes?s 
conduct  in  itself  was  a  gross  violation  of  law,  but  to  its 
cognizance  the  courts  of  law  were  fully  competent.  While 
It  was  before  these  tribunals,  it  did  not  appear  consistent 
with  either  the  justice  of  the  minister  to  propose,  or  of 
parliament  to  adopt,  measures  that  might  tend  to  a  preju- 
dication of  the  case.  Conviction  must  have  ensued  on 
such  criminality,  established  by  indubitable  proofs;  and 
the  house  might  have  then  proceeded  with  much  greater 
propriety  to  censure  or  punish  the  author.  The  impartial 
historian,  though  he  find  in  the  prosecutors  of  Wilkes  no 
designs  or  intentions  hostile  to  constitutional  liberty,  must 
perceive,  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  conduct  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  prudence,  with  the  stability  of 
their  own  power,  and  with  the  tranquillity  of  government* 
"Wilkes  had  before  been  little  known,  except  for  his  profli- 
gacy; the  ministers  raised  him  to  eminence;  discontent 
was  before  very  great,  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
made  it  spread  with  accelerated  rapidity.  Though  not 
justly  deemed  tyrannical,  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  by 
the  Orenvilie  administration,  was  unwise  at  the  time,  and 
injurious  in  its  consequences. 
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Though  Mr.  Wtlkes  was  himself  *  retired  from  the    chap.       i 

IV 

political  stage,  questions  resulting  from  his  case  continued  ^^^^^^J.^^^ 
to  occupy  parliament,   and  to  agitate   the   public  mind.      1754,         | 
Members  of  opposition   now  proposed  the   question  of  Q«e«t»on 

.  ^.  ,  V  1  •  i*  concerning 

general  warrants  m  an  abstract  form,  merely  as  a  pomt  01  general 
constitutional  law,  without  seeming  to  involve  in  it  any  ^**''*"^        I 
particular  case.     On  the  14th  of  February,  sir  WiUiam  ^ 

Meredith  moved  a  resolution,  stating,  *^  that  a  general 
•*  warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing  the  authors,  prin-  , 
^  ters,  and  publisher^  of  a  seditious  libel,  together  ^ith 
*'  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law."      Ministry  con- 
dupted  themselves  with    great  dexterity  concerning  this 
question ;  for  thi^y  kept  aloof  from  the  position  itself,  and 
did  noj  support  the  legality  of  such  warrants,  "  llie  house 
**  of  commons,"  they  said,  *'  being  only  a  part,  and  not 
^^  the  whole  of  the  legislature,  cannot  declare  law  legisla"* 
**  tjv'ely;  and   not   being   a   court  of  judicature,  cannot 
**  cledare  it  judicially :  the  assumption  of  such  a  power 
"would  introduce  confusion  into  the  courts  of  law.     The 
**  judges  considered  themselves  as  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
*'  whole  legislature*      If  the  commons  were  to  declare  the  Argu- 
*'  law,  their  declarations  might  be  different  from  what  the  ihem;  ^ 
*^  king  and  parliament  had  pronounced.      In   the  present 
*'  case,  it  would  produce  not  only  general  confusion,  but 
"particular  injustice.     There  was  a  bill  of <exemptiont 
**  depending  before  the  ordinary  judges,  on  the  alleged 
'*  illegality  of  general  warrants ;  and  the  proposed  reso- 
*'  lution  would  in  a  great  degree  prejudge  the  cause.      It 
"  would  condemn  men  who  acted  upon  the  most  numerous 
*^  precedents,  and  of  the  best  times ;  men  whose  knowii 
"  characters,  and  the  tenor  of  whose  conduct,  had  secured 
*'  them  from  every  suspicion  of  an  ill  intention  to  liberty. 
"Though  the   words  of  the  resolution  extended  only  to 
**  the  case  of  libel,  yet  the  spirit  of  it  would  apply  to  all 
"  cases  whatsoever.     Such  warrants  had  often  betn  pro- 
*'  ductive  of  the  greatest  good,  and  had  nipped  in  the  bud 
*'  the  most  dangerous  conspiracies.      If  general  warrants 
"  are  illegal,  await  the  determination  of  the    courts;  if 
*^  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are,  not  satisfactory,  declare 
**  the  law  by  act  of  parliament." 
Vol.  I.  N  n 
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CHAP.  The  supporters  of  the  motion  argued  on  the  illegality 

y^0y^^^^  and  oppressive  tendency  of  the  process  by  a  general  war- 
1764.      rant.      Such  a  mode  left  a  discretionary'  power  over  the 
agftinst       liberty  of  the  subject;  not   only,  to    magistrates,  whose 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  value  of  their  reputation,  might 
moderate  the  exertion  of  their  arbitrary  authority  ;   but  to 
the  inferior  officers  of  justice,  often  the  most  ignorant  and 
profligate   of  mankind.      The   argument  from  precedent 
could  not  justify  what  was  contrary  to  law.    Cases,  it  was 
admitted,  might  occur,  in  which  necessity  would  justify 
general  warrants;  as  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger, 
when    issaed    against   the    persons    and    interests   of   the 
enemy,  they  might  be  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country.      Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  on  the  subject,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  signed  two  of  them  himself,  though 
aware  of  their  illegality,  because  he  would  risk  his   head 
for  the  public  safety  :  but  in  the  case  of  a  libel,  there  was 
no  such  necessity ;   every  purpose  of  public  justice  might 
be  fully  obtained  by  the  regular  process   of  law.      The 
house  of  commons  neither  pretended  to  be  the  whole  of 
the  legislative  body,  nor  a  court  of  judicature;  but  it  was 
their  undoubted  right,  confirmed  by  clear  and  unequivocal 
precedent,  to  censure  every  illegal  practice,  not  thereby 
declaring  lawj'   but   admonishing   <fourts   of  justice   and 
executive  officers   to  keep  within   the   limits   of  law   as 
already  established.  . 

Ministers  proposed  an  amendment,  stating  the  con- 
stant and  uncensured  practice  of  officers.  They  moved 
that  the  question,  so  amended,  should  be  adjourned  to  that 
day  four  months;  that  is,  should  be  actually  dismissed; 
and  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried  by  two  hundred 
And  thirty.four  against  two  hundred  and  twenty.^ 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  acts  of  adminis* 
tration  which  appear  to  have  resulted  from  their  united 
counsels ;  we  now  come  to  measures,  in  which  the  lead 

f  Among  those  who  Yoted  with  opposition  on  the  present  oceasion  was 
general  Conway,  who  was  presently  after  dismissed  from  the  coinmand  of  a 
regiment^  and  other  military  as  veil  as  civil  employments.  This  act  "was 
severely  censured  in  the  opposition  writings  of  the  Ume,  and  even  by  nota  fe«ir 
connected  with  no  party.  This  dismissal  is  the  subject  of  several  lettei'S  bv 
l^orace  Walpolc,  who  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  entitfed,  "  An 
■  address  to  tlie  public  on  the  late  disiQiss;d  of  a  general  officer ;"  which  is  pub- 
lished m  his  works.  ' 
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Iras  taken  by  Mr.  Grenville  hiniself,  belotigiiig  peenUariy    CHAP, 
to  his  department,  and  deriving  their  nature  and  tendency: 


frbm  his  character.  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  man  of  a  clear  ^jf^ 
and  sound  understanding,  of  great  parliamentary  experi-  ^i*-  Gret^ 
ence,  indefatigable  application,  and  extensive  knowledge^  '' 
especially  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  commerce,  and  in 
finance.  He  had  adopted  an  opinion,  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state ;  that  there- 
fore the  chief  business  of  a  prime  minister  was  to  find  out 
in  what  wa^  the  deficiencies  might  be  supplied.  His  hisfiaan- 
great  object  was,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  without  ^^mey. 
additional  burdens  on  the  country.  With  this  view  one 
part  of  his  policy  was,  to  restrain  smuggliujg  of  every 
kind,  that  the  established  imports  might  be  as  productive 
as  possible :  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes  he  was  very 
active  and  successful ;  and  farther,  to  promote  his  pur* 
pose,,  he  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy?  A  number  of  small  ships  of  war,  with  cutters  and 
tenders,  were  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ire<* 
land,  and  similar  powers  conferred  on  them  with  those 
usually  given  to  revenue  officers.  Those  regulations  were 
a  powerful  restraint  on  contraband  trade,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  revenue.  Having 
thus  enlarged  the  products,  he  diminished  expense  by 
rigid  economy.  He  inquired  into  abuses  which  wasted 
the  public  money,  and  by  correcting  them  made  great 
savings ;  in  his  bargains  for  the  public  with  moneyed 
men,  he  procured  very  advantageous  terms,  and  was  a  most 
frugal,  faithful,  and  skilful  steward  to  his  country. 

By  these  means  he  was  able  in  1764,  only  ^one  year 
after  the  termination  of  so  expensive  a  war,  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  scheme  of  finance  which  precluded  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  taxes.  One  part  of  the  debt  was 
1^00,0001.  in  exchequer  bills,  which  were  at  a  great  dis- 
count. The  bank  contract  was  to  be  renewed;  Mr. 
Grenville  stipulated,  that  the  bank  should  take  1,000,0001. 
of  these  bills  for  two  years,  at  an  interest  reduced  by  one 
fourth;  and,  at^the  same  time,  should  pay  a  fine  on  the 
renewal  of  the  contract  of  100,0001.  The  residue  of  th« 
bills  were  renewed ;  and  another  floating  debt  of  2,000,0001. 
still  remained;  to  its  liquidation,  the  surplus  of  the  sink- 
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CHAP.'  iBg  fond  was  applied,  and  also  700,0001.  the  produce  o€ 
^^^^  French  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  wan     The 
f7S4»      savings  of  unnecessary  expenses,  the  increased   produc- 
tiveness of  the  revenue  by  the  prevention  of  smug^ibgy 
added  to  the  funds  before  established,  precluded  the  neces- 
sity, not  only  of  a  new  loan  and  taxes,  but  even  of  a 
•    lottery. 

Th£i  state  of  supply  was  laid  before  the  conimons  on 
the  20th  of  March,  and  the  friends  of  ministry  justly  gave 
it  credit  as  a  display  of  combined  sk)ll  and  economy  ^in 
the  admiuisiration  of  the  revenue,  and  exulted  in  the 
effects  which  it  produced ;  nor  were  their  praises  contro- 
verted by  opposition  in  parliaments  The  plan  was,*  how- 
ever, strongly  attacked  in  anti-ministerial  publications,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the  statements 
were  fallacious,  and  the  alleged  savings  frivolous ;  but  the 
objections  wtre  chiefly  founded  upon  hypotheses,  while 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  minister  were  supported 
by  authentic  documents;  and,  indeed,  an  impartial  re- 
viewer of  this  part  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ministry,  must 
allow  him  the  praise  due  to  a  prudent  and  well  informed 
financier. 
Rcruta-  To  promote  his   favourite   object,  of  increasing  the 

prevciuing  productiveness  of  revenue,  Mr.  Gvenville  extended  the 
smuggling,  collecting  powers  of  naval  officers  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  There  was  a  clandestine  trade  carried  on 
K*tween  the  English,  and  Spanish  colonies,  to  the  great 
Advantage  of  both,  especially  the  former,  and  even  of 
Great  Britain  herself;  because  through  this  channel 
British  manufactures  were  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  the  returns  were  made  principally  in 
gold  and  silver.*  Though  this  traffic  was  not  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  any  act  of  parliament,  yet  the  officers  of 
the  navy  appointed  to  prevent  smuggling,  not  having 
received  definite  instructions  from  home,  put  a  stop  to 
the  intercourse  however  beneficial :  they  seized  indiscri* 
minatelyall  the  ships  employed  in  this  commerce, whether 
?)tlonging  to  fellow  subjects  or  to  foreigners.  The  North 
-Americans,  who, had  found  this  trade  extremely  lucrative, 

g  Sec  Stcdman's  llislory  of  the  Amci-lcan  war,  vol.  i.p.  t4. 
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MurmnrtA  loudly  at  the  fatal  check  which  H  thus  received ;  CHAP. 
and  Mr.  Grettvillc's  laudable  deaire  of  iticreaaing  the  re-  ,^^^....^1^^ 
veftae,  toeii)g^  pursued  too  exclusively,  produced  measures  j^^^  ■ 
which,  though  not  very  important  in  their  financial  opera*' 
tions,  were  followed  by  political  consequences  of  the  high<» 
est  moment*  He  formed  a  plan  to  oblige  the  inhabitants 
of*  the  American  colonies  to  bear  a  share  in  the  expense 
necessary  for  their  protection,  by  paying  taxes  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  British  parliament*  A  distinction  had 
obtained  in  these  provinces,  between  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  merchandise,  and  taxes*  Cus- 
toms had  been  imposed  upon  certain  enumerated  goods,  if 
carried  to  some  other  place  instead  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
when  specific  articles,  the  produce  of  one  colony,  were  to 
be  exported  to  another,  they  paid  a  duty.^  To  these  im- 
ports, considering  them  merely  as  regulations  of  trade, 
and  not  as  taxes,  the  colonies  had  submitted*  Mr*  PrqjMts 
Granville  therefore  proposed  a  deviation  from  the  estab-  ^f^rieii^ 
lished  practice,  arid  the  assertion  of  a  cfaim,  which  invol- 
ved in  it  very  important  questions,  respecting  not  only 
general  liberty,  but  also  the  constitutional  freedom  of  a 
British  subject*  Intended  by  him  merely  as  a  scheme  of 
finance  upon  t)ld  and  established  grounds,  his  project  pro- 
posed a  political  chaftge  founded  upon  new  principles,  of 
which  experience  had  afforded  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  operation  and  effects.  It  was  a  much  more  important 
and  more  complicated  proposition  thart  its  author  appre- 
hended; *and  a  plan  for  making  an  inconsiderable  addition 
to  British  refvcnue,  eventually  lai'd  th«  foundation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  revolutions  which 
history  has  to  record. 

As  a  part  of  this  innovating  system,  Mr.  Grenville  Innovating 
flftoved  in  parliament  a  bill  for  granting  certain    duties   on  J^^JJiyon^^n 
goods  in  the  British   colonies,  to  support  the  government  t^e  coio- 
there,   and  encourage  the  .trade  to  the  sugar  plantations  ; 
and  on  the  6ih  of  April,  this  proposition  was   passed  into 
a   law*      He  also  proposed  another  to  the  following  pur-  • 

h  Rum,  sugRr,  and  molasses,  for  instaocq,  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
tt)  North  America,  paid  a  duty  before  they  were  shi{>|icd  ;  as  did  alio  tobacco 
and  indigo,  imported  from  llie  N»rth  American  coiitincnt  to  any  of  thtj  othtr 
piantationa. 


srs 
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CHAF.  pojt :  "  that  towards  futther  defraying  the  e:^pen8e  oif 
^^  ^^  protecting  and  securing  the  colonies,  it  may  be  proper 
^j^^  '*'  to  charge  certain  stamjl^  duties  in  the  colonies."  He 
postponed,  however,  during  this  session-  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  founded  on  the  last  resolutibn,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans might  have  time  to  offer  a,  compensation  for  the 
revenue  which  such  a  tax  might  produce.  The  colonial 
assemblies  during  the  war  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
issuing  bills,  which  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  money : 
these  had  begun  to  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
and  to  suffer  very  considerable  depreciation*  To  remedy 
the  evils,  a  law  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  passed 
by  parliament,  for  preventing  such  bills  as  might  be  here- 
after issued  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  or  plantations 
in  America,  from  being  made  legal  tenders  in  payment  of 
money.  The  restrictions  on  the  clandestine  trade  had 
given  great  umbrage  in  North  America;  the' law  obstruct- 
ing their  paper  currency  added  to  the  dissatisfaction }  but 
the  duties  actually  imposed  upon  merchandise,  and  the 
resolutions  concerning  the  stanip  duty,  excited  a  loud 
clamour.  The  New  Englanders  were  the  first  to  inves- 
tigate these  measures.  Conceiving  the  new  laws  to  be 
part  of  a  general  plan  for  assuming  a  power  not  heretofore 
exercised  by  Britain  over  her  American  colonics,  they 
immediately  controverted  the  fundamental  principle,  and 
totally  denied  the  right  of  a  British  parliament  to  l(?vy  in  any 
form  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  Tht?  exercise  (they 
said)  of  such  an  authority  was  a  viohition  of  their  rights 
as  freemen;  as  colonists,  possessing  by  their  charters  the 
power  of  taxing  themselves  for  their  own  support  and 
defence;  and  as  British  subjects,  who  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  but  by  themselves  or  their  representatives.  These 
topics  were  the  subjects  of  petitions  sent  over  to  the  king, 
to  the  lords,  and  to  the  commons. 
The  New  Placed  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  on  a  soil  requiring 

ei'sf  ^"  "  active  and  persevering  industry  to  render  it  productive, 
the  New  Englanders  were  strong,  hardy,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  labour  and  fatigue.  Having  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  and  dangers  to  encounter,  they  were 
forpied  to  penetration,  enterprise,  and  resolution.  Their 
country,  less  bountiful  than  those  of  their  southern  neigh- 
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hours,  rendered  recourse  to  traffic  necessary.     The  pari-    ci!\P. 
tanism  which  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers,'  with       *^* 
its  concomitant  hypocrisy,   incorporated   itself  with  their        .^^ 
commercial  conduct;   and  avarice  is  never   keener  than 
after  a  coalition  with  fanatical  austerity,  and  never  with 
more  ardour  uses  the  ministry  of  fraud,  than  when  arrayed 
in  the  garb  of  sanctity.     The  traffic  of  New  England,  of 
a  minute  and  detailed  kind,  less  resembling  the  pursuit 
of  an  enlightened  merchant  than  a  p^tty  shopkeeper,  while 
it  narrowed  liberality,  sharpened  artifice.      Inheriting  a 
tinge  of  democratical  republicanism,  the  people  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  monarchy  made  a  considerable  part,  and 
spurned  at  the  idea  of  yielding  to  what  they  conceived  to 
be  usurpation*  Avarice  being  a  prominent  feature  in  their 
characters,  they  were  peculiarly  jealous  of  an  apprehended 
usurpation,  which  was  calculated  to  affect  their  purposes. 
As  th^ir   sentiments   and   principles   prompted   them   to 
oppose  such  attempts,  their  intelligent  and  bold  character 
enabled  them  effectually  to  resist  them*      In  the  middle  Middle 
colonies,  in  which  the  temperature   of  the  climate   and 
fertility  of  the  soil   easily   afforded  the  necessaries   and 
accommodations  of  life,  though  active  and  industrious,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  equally  hardy  and  enterprising ;  they 
were  less  austere  in  their  manners,  admitted  luxury  and 
refinement  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  colonists 
of  the  north,  aad  were  attached  to  a  raonarchral  form  of 
government.      The    southern    colonies    were    dissipated,  and  soath- 
relaxed,  and  indolent ;  and  therefore  though  little  adapted  nies. 
to    resistance    themselves,    were    well    fitted    to    receive 
impressions  from   more  vigorous  characters*     The  New 
Englanders  were  extremely  active  in   diffusing  their  own 
sentiments  through  the  provinces  ^attached  to  the  mother 
country;  till,  at  length,  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  became 
so  prevalent,  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  animadversions 
of  the  British  government. 

While  subjects  so  interesting  and  important  were  Wur  vjUi 
agitating  the  civilized  parts  of  British  America,  govern-  ^,jg  " 
ment    was    disturbed   by  a   desultory   warfare   with   the 

i  See  the  Introdnetion,  p.  47. 
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CHAP.  Indian  savages.  British  settlers  had  impolitically  neglect- 
^^^^  ed  the  means  of  gaining  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
1764.  ^^^  nat]\'es.  Seeing  England  so  completely  established, 
the  Indians  regretted  that  they  had  not  been  more  active 
in  supporting  the  French  interest.  The  cordon  of  forts 
s^long  the  lakes  trenched  upon  the  hunting  grounds,  almost 
the  sole  resource  of  savage  life ;  and  they  became  appre- 
hensive that  British  colonies  would  be  planted  in  those 
woods  from  which  they  now  derived  their  subsistence. 
In  the  midst  of  these  apprehensions,  a  report  was  spread, 
that  the  American  provinces  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
extirpating  the  Indian  tribes ;  though  totally  unfounded, 
this  rumour  was  believed  by  the  natives,  and  had  no  small 
share  in  inciting  them  to  hostilities.  A  confederacy  was 
formed,  and  a  sudden  attack  made,  during  the  harvest,  on 
all  our  frontier  settlements.  Before  the  design  was  suspect- 
ed, numbers  of  planters  >yere  surprised,  and  put  to  death, 
with  every  torture  that  savage  ingenuity  could  devise ;  thtir 
effects  were  plundered,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 
crops  destroyed.  The  itinerant  merchants,  who,  relying 
on  the  general  peace,  traded  in  the  Indian  country,  were 
murdered,  and  their  effects,  valued  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  plundered.  The  western  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  totally  abandoned 
by  the  planters ;  the  savages  had  surprised  three  of  our 
forts,  and  were  advancing  fast  to  our  principal  garrison, 
ibrt  Pitt.  Informed  of  this  alarming  irruption,  general 
Amherst  sent  a  strong  detachment  against  the  Indians, 
under  captain  Dalzell.  The  savages,  however,  being 
Apprised  of  his  intentions,  attacked  the  king's  troops  on 
^very  side,  and  Dalzell  with  great  difficulty  made  his 
retreat  to  fort  Detroit.  A  numerous  body  of  Indians 
now  surrounded  fort  Pitt,  at  which  reinforcements  were 
not  yet  arrived;  the  general  sent  to  its  relief  a  strong 
corps  under  colonel  Bouquet.  Informed  of  the  march  of 
this  detachment,  the  Indians  raised  the  siege,  with  a  vi6w 
to  attack  the  English ;  and  encountering  Bouquet's  troops, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  pretended  to  retreat,  and  drew  their 
s^dversaries  into  a  most  dangerous  ambuscade  :  the  British, 
however,  formed  themselves  into  strong  columns,  and 
preserving  the  strictest   order,   encountered  tomahawks 
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with  fixed  bayonets;  and  disciplined  valour  prevailing  CHAP, 
over  savage  impetuosity,  they  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  ^^p^^,,L^ 
Indians  had  again  recourse  to  ambuscade,  to  which  their  1794, 
country  is  so  peculiarly  favourable.  Our  commander 
wished  to  bring  them  to  a  close  engagement;  but  the 
enemy  with  skilful  dexterity  eluded  battle.  In  his  attempts 
to  effect  his  purpose,  Bouquet  was  drawn  into  a  defile,  in 
which  he  was  extremely  distressed  for  want  of  water,  and 
saw  that,  if  he  were  not  able  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
regular  action,  his  troops  must  moulder  away  for  want  of 
provisions.  The  enemy  had  increased  in  confidence  from 
their  late  success ;  and  the  colonel  perceiving  this  bold- 
ness, contrived  the  following  stratagem  for  drawing  them 
into  battle.  The  British  troops  were  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence, while  two  companies  were  stationed  in  more  ad- 
vanced situations.  These  he  ordered  to  fall  within  the 
circle  as  if  retreating,  while  the  other  two  were  drawn  up 
so  as  to  appear  to  cover  that  retreat.  The  first  two  com- 
panies moved  behind  a  projecting  part  of  the  hill,  so  as 
not  to  be  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The  savages,  leaving 
their  woods,  attacked  the  two  companies  that  were  nearest 
them;  but  while  they  pressed  forward,  believing  them- 
selves sure  of  victory,  the  two  that  had  made  the  feigned 
retreat  rushed  on,  and  attacked  them  in  the  flank,  while 
the  others  charged  them  in  front.  The  savages  were 
defeated  and  routed ;  and  the  British  troops  arriving  at 
fort  Pitt,  secured  that  important  post.  The  savages  now  ' 
made  an  attack  upon  Niagara,  and  carried  four  hundred 
men. in  canoes  across  lake  Erie;  but  these  were  defeated 
by  an  English  schooner. 

General  Amherst,  aware  that,  though  the  disci-  toneladt^.^ 
plined  force  of  Britain  must  ultimately  triumph  over  savage 
ferocity,  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  was  a  great  interrup- 
tion to  colonial  prosperity,  made  such  proposals  as,  by  the 
great  influence  of  sir  William  Johnson,  were  accepted  by 
the  principal  tribes ;  and  the  rest,  sensible  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  British,  also  sought 
and  obtained  peace. 

At  home,  little  happened  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  a  subject  of  history,  except  the  proceedings  regarding 
Mr.  Wilkes,  already  mentioned.     The   cyder  tax,  hovv- 
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CHAP,    ever,  oceaaioned  at  number  pf  meetings  and  resolutions, 
'^^'       and  some  riots.     The  crop  had  been  very  deficient,   and 
1764.      ^^^  dearness  of  provisions  caused  great  discontent ;  which 
was   increased   by    the   representations  of   demagogaes, 
imputing  the  scarcity  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  influx 
of  Scotchmen,^  whom,  it  was   asserted,  lord  Bute  had 
brought  hither  to  eat  the  fruits  of  England.     The  dissa- 
tisfaction in  many  places  rose  to  tumult.     The  scarcity 
also  contributed  to  a  different  evil,  the  prevalence  of  rob- 
beries to  a  very  alarming  degree  :  this  mischief  was  farther 
increased  by  the  discharge  of  numbers  of  soldiers   and 
sailors  at  the  peace^  who  had  not  since  that  time  got  into 
a  regular  employment:   indeed  at  no  time  were  felonies 
more  pregnant,  daring,  and  atrocious. 
Abuses  in  DuRiNG  this  year  the  legislature  was  informed,  that 

kottsts.  very  shameful  practices  prevailed  in  private  mad  houses. 
Committees  of  both  houses  inquired  into  the  subject,  and 
found  that  these  pretended  receptacles  for  lunatics  were 
very  frequently  converted  into  prisons  for  the  confinement,, 
by  the  authority  of  private  individuals,  of  persons  who  had 
done  dothing  offensive  to  the  laws  of  their  country; 
wives,  who  interrupted  the  debaucheries  of  their'  hus- 
bands ;  parents,  who  chose  to  manage  their  own-  affairs^ 
without  implicitly  submitting  to  their  children ;  children^ 
>  sisters,  and  wards,  wha  di^  not  implicitly  yield  to  parents, 
brothers,  and  guardians ;  in  short,  whoever  opposed  the 
will  of  relations  assuming  despotic  power.  Individuals^^ 
invested  with  no  authority  by  the  law  of  the  land,  arroga- 
ted to  themselves  a  power  not  granted  by  our  laws  to  any 
part  of  the  executive  government.  They  committed  fel- 
low subjects  to  goal  without  an  examination ;  they  sus- 
pended by  their  sole  will  and  authority  the  habeas  corpus 
act;  and  in  effect  established  bastilles  in  Britain.  It  was 
found,  that  the  keepers  acknowledged  this  absolute  power  of 
individuals ;  and,  without  any  enquiry,  received  whomso- 
ever  their  lettres  de  cachet  chose  to  send  to  confinement. 

k  The  poet  Churchill  xvks  peculiarly  zenlous  and  successful  in  impre<)sing 
diese  ideas  on  ihose  credulous  readers  who  would  receive  the  colourings  of 
fancy  fr  authentic  truth.  Hisf  writing;s  were  highly  prized  hy  critics  who  had 
not  sufficient  discrimination  to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  acrimony  of 
malifi^ant  invective  and  the  strength  of  well-founded  satii^ ;  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Johnson  concerning  auolher  inciter  of  disaflVctioii,  "  mistook  th& 
venom  of  the  skUlfor  the  vigriurof  the  how** 
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They  admitted  ftnd  dcuined  persons  in  their  perfect  senses,    CHAt». 
requiring  nothing  farther  than  to  be  paid  for  their  main-       ^^' 
tenance.     The  legislature,   having  investigated  this  evil      ^j^ 
and  discovered  its  extent,  made  regulations  to  prevent  its 
continuance  or  renewal. 

During  this  year,  two  events  took  place,  which  were 
important  to  the  royal  family,  and  consequently  to  the 
tountry.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  was  in 
January  married  to  the  princess  Augusta,  eldest  sister  of 
the  king.  The  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  which  was  alter- 
nately  in  the  gift  of  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Saxoily, 
becoming  vacant,  and  it  being  king  George's  turn,  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  to  present,  was  bestowed  upon  the  infant 
prince  Frederic,  second  son  to  their  majesties. 

Before  we  revert  to  the  internal  and  colonial  contests 
which  agitated  the  first  portion  of  the  present  reign,  it 
seems  proper  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
especially  of  those  parts  of  it  whose  acts  must  always  be 
important  to  Great  Britain. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  had  been  so  State  of 
far  from  answering  its  purpose,  that  its  consequences  had  ^^^^' 
left  both  the  contracting  parties  in  an  exhausted  and  de- 
pressed state.  The  family  compact  between  France 
and  Spain,  which  was  intended  to  exalt,  had  humbled  both 
kingdoms.  In  France,  internal  dissatisfaction  interrupted 
die  measures  of  government  for  repairing  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  war.  The  immense  expenditure  of  France,  Franee. 
both  for  herself  and  her  allies,  had  involved  her  in  the 
greatest  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  government  to 
levy  very  heavy  taxes.  The  parliament  of  Paris  objected 
to  some  of  the  new  financial  decrees ;  and  force  being  em- 
ployed to  reduce  them  to  compliance,  they  resigned  their 
offices.  Various  representations  were  made  to  the  king, 
to  justify  their  conduct.  The  duke  of  Fitz-james,  governor 
of  Languedoc,  imprisoned  some  refractory  members  of  the 
parliament  of  Thoulouse*  As  a  customary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure with  the  executorial  officers  of  the  king  of  France, 
this  act  might  indeed  raise  indignation,  but  could  not  excite 
surprise ;  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  however,  in  Hiwnp; 
these  circumstances  were  unusual,  and  manifested  a  devia-  fnc^om 
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tion  from  the  spirit  by  which  that  country  had  been  actua- 
ted ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  parliament  of  Thoulouse  impeached  the  duke,  gave 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  and  the  sequestration  of 
his  estates,  and  referred  the  cause  to  the  cognisance  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture.    That   body,   accepting  the    appeal,  ordered   their 
president  to  request  the  king's  presence  in  the  examina- 
tion.    The  king  replied,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Fitz-james 
represented   his   person,   he   would   himself  take   cogni- 
sance of  the  cause.     To  this  intimation  the  parliament 
returned   a   very  strong   remonstrance.       The   death   of 
Fitz-james  prevented  the  dispute    coming  to  issue,  but 
the  spirit  of  resentment  which  had  manifested  itself  did 
not  evaporate. 

Austria  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia a  few  months  after  the   treaty  of  Fontainbleau ;  she 
had  for  ever   renounced  her  claim  to  Silesia,   and  by  her 
stipulations  acknowledged  herself  to  have  totally  failed  ill 
the  purposes  for  which  she  had  undertaken  the  war.     By 
her  ambitious  projects  she  had,  during  the  contest,  incur- 
red  a  debt  amounting  to  twenty-five  millions   sterling; 
which  was  to  her  an  enormous  sum.    The  counsels  of  her 
able  minister,  Kaunitz,  were  necessarily  occupied  in  devi- 
sing means  for  the  diminution  of  this  burden.  One  impor- 
tant object  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  in 
the  express  consent  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  archduke 
Joseph,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
queen,  being  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  election 
took  place  in  April  1 764. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  though  he  had  oveVcome  all  his 
enemies,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  equally  able  in 
every  department,  had   been  so  provident,  that  at  the 

fND    OF    THE    WAR    HE    HAD    NOT    CONTRACTED    A    SHIt- 

LiNG  OF  DEBT,  and  had  even  one  year's  revenue  in  his 
treasury.*  Frederick,  though  now  at  peace,  did  not  relax; 
he  employed  himself  in  cultivating  the  advantages  of  tran- 
quillity, reviving   industry,   encouraging  agriculture    and 
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commerce,    improving  his   revenue,    and    rendering    his    CHAP, 
country  flourishing.         ,  v^-v^w 

Russia,  though  advancing  more  slowly  toward  civili*      ,754 
zation  than  the  ardent  genius  of  czar  Peter  had  conceived,  Kussia. 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  the  solid  constituents  of  power. 
Her  military  force,  arising  from  such  extensive  resources, 
was  extremely  strong.     In  hostilities  she  had   commonly 
been  subsidized  as  an  auxiliary,  instead  of  contributing  as 
a  principal;   hence  the  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged 
exercised  her   soldiers   without  exhausting   her  finances. 
Her  commerce  was  extending  on  every  side;  not   only 
from  her  pursuing  the  schemes  of  Peter,  but  from  the  po* 
licy    of   other    countries.      During    the    present  century, 
more  than  at  any  preceding  period,  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  sought  maritime  strength.      Russia  was  the  grand  ma- 
gazine of  naval  stores  :  these  exports  increased  her  wealth  ; 
mtercourse  with  the  traders  enlarged  her  commercial  ideas, 
and  more   strongly   impressed  on    her  the  importance  of 
maritime  force.      Her  marine  was  rapidly  advancing;  and 
from  her  various   resources  she  had  the  greatest  influence 
with  nations  with  which  she  was  nearly  connected.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Russia  when  the  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  princess  thoroughly   qualified  by  understanding  and 
temper  to  cultivate  the  productiveness  of  the  country,  im- 
prove and  multiply   its   resources,    and  call  them  forth  to 
beneficial  action.  The  empress  Catharine,  in  the  beginning  Catharwe. 
of  her  reign,  appeared   so    much  occupied  with  her  own 
dominions,  as  to  attend  little  to  foreign  transactions ;  and 
merely  to  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  peace  and  aniity  with  her 
neighbours,  without  interfering  in  any  of  their  contests  or 
concerns.  She  had  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  without  embroiling  herself  with  Austria ;  she 
was  on  amicable  terms  with  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  she 
had  kept  totally  aloof  from,  the  disputes  of  the  maritime 
powers,  and  professed  the  highest  regard  for  all  the  belli- 
gerent parties,   and  the  greatest  satisfaction  when  their 
wars  were  at  an  end.      But  at  length  an  event  took  place, 
which  showed  that  her  ambitious  character  was  destined  to 
display  itself  in  other  countries   as   well  as   Russia.      On 
the  5th  of  October  1763,  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of    Poland,    died  ;   and   his  son,  the  young  elector, 
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CHAP,  offered  himself  as  canditate  for  the  throne.  The  king  oi 
^^"■^^'^^^  Prussia,  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland  from 
1764.  becoming  hereditary*  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  opposed  the 
choice  of  its  present  head.  The  Russian  empress  joined 
Frederic  in  his  opposition  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  and 
recommended  count  Poniatowsky,  a  Pole  by  birth,  repre- 
sentative of  a  powerful  and  illustrious  family,  and  himself 
a  man  of  great  virtues  and  accomplishments;  and,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  interests  she  sent  a  powerful  army 
into  Poland.  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  connected  with 
the  house  of  Saxony,  wished  success  to  the  elector,  but 
had  neither  the  disposition  nor  power  to  employ  force  in 
his  favour.  Branitzky  and  Radzivil,  two  Polish  chieftains 
of  great  power  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  oppose  Poni- 
atowsky,  but  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  Poland ; 
and  Poniatowsky  was,  on  the  7th  of  September  1764, 
elected,  by  the  title  of  Stanislaus  II.  king  of  Poland. 

In  southern  Europe,  a  war  had  subsisted  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  between  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Corsica.  The  islanders  had  been  at  first 
headed  by  a  German  adventurer,  whom,  trusting  to  his 
air-built  promises  of  interesting  the  great  powers  in  their 
favour,  they  chose  king,  by  the  title  of  Theodore  king  of 
Corsica.  Finding  him,  however,  not  to  possess  the  power 
and  influence  to  which  he  had  pretended,  they  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  the  throne  and  retire  into  banishment. 
The  Corsicans,  after  this  event,  chose  a  native  chieftain, 
named  Giacinto  Paoli,  general  of  their  armies,  and  presi- 
dent of  their  councils ;  and  under  this  commander  they 
were  superior  to  the  Genoese  troops.  After  a  contest  of 
many  years,  the  senate  of  Genoa  applied  to  the  most  chris- 
tian king  for  assistance  ;  and  in  August  1764,  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  between  the  French  and  Genoese,  by 
which  the  king  of  France  gua^nteed  the  island  to  Genoa, 
and  promised  to  send  a  naval  and  military  force  to  assist 
in  its  reduction.  The  Corsicans  applied  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  London,  to  mediate  for  them  with  the 
French  monarch  ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  their  behalf, 
and  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  Corsica. 
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The  British  parliament  met  on  the   10th  of  January    chap. 
176l»*     The  question  of  general  warrants  was  early  in  ^^^,„.Ji„^ 
the  season,  brought  again  before  the  house,  in  a  new  form  ;      j^gj 
and  on  the  29th,  underwent  a  very  able  discussion,  in  Meeting  of 
which  many  ingenious  arguments  were  brought  forward  on  ment' 
both  sides,  new  rather  in  detail  and  illustration  than   in  General 
principle.      The  speakers  of  opposition  showed  the  evils  ^"■''™^' 
which  might  arise  from  general  warrants  in  a  greater  mul- 
tiplicity of  lights  than  before,  and  administration  enlar- 
ged   more   than    formerly    on    the    impropriety    of    the 
interposition   of  the  house  of  commons  in  declaring  the 
law  of  the  land :  but  the  real  grounds  of  argument  on 
both  sides  were  and  must  have  been  the  samt^,  as  the  sub- 
ject had  been  so  completely  debated  in  the  preceding  year. 
After  a  very  warm  contest,  it  was  dismissed  by  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  deliberations  of  parliament  were  now  turned  Planofttxi. 
towards  America.  Beth  the  justice  and.  expediency  of  JJJf^™^"' 
taxation  underwent  a  discussion,  on  much  more  compre- 
hensive principles  than  in  the  former  year,  when  the  prob- 
able efficiency  of  the  tax  appeared  to  be  the  sole  conside- 
ration. The  petitions  and  manifestos  from  the  American 
colonies,  denying  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to 
tax  them,  being  read,  the  minister  submitted  the  question 
to  the  house.  A  more  important  subject  of  discussion 
had  rarely  been  presented  to  the  British  parliament.  It 
was  a  question,  the  extent  and  consequences  of  which  its 
proposer  had  by  no  means  digested ;  it  involved  the  gene- 
ral objects  of  colonization,  the  means  by  which  those 
w^ere  to  be  affected,  and  the  particular  constitution,  state, 
and  sentiments  of  the  British  x:olonies.  .In  considering 
this  subject,  many,  by  arguing  from  the  practice  of  parent 
countries  and  their  plantations  in  ancient  times,  were  led  ' 
to  very  faulty  conclusions  ftespecting  the  question  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  motives  for  colo- 
nization have  been  extremely  diff^^rent  in  different  ages, 
countries,  and  circumstances;  and  from  that  dissimilitude 
arose  a  proportionate  diversity  of  relation  and  reciprocal 
interest  between  the  mother  country  and  the  plantation^:. 
Small  states,  with  confined  territories  aral  an  increasing 
population,  were  frequently  obliged  to  send  the  surplus  pf 
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CHAP,  their  inhabitants  in  quest  of  new  settlements*  This  was 
y^^^y,-^^  ^he  cause  of  colonial  establishments  from  Phenicia,  and 
1765.  from  Greece ;.  whose  plantations  in  Asia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere,  were  from  their  nature  not  dependent  on 
the  parent  country.  They  often,  indeed,  retained  a  close 
intercourse  with  each  other,  from  identity  of  extraction 
and  language,  and  similarity  of  manners  and  government ; 
but  the  parent  country  was  far  from  claiming  any  authority 
over  its  emigrated  descendants.  This  kind  of  colony 
resembled  the  children  of  a  family  setting  out  to  seek 
their  fortunes  abroad,  because  they  had  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  home ;  settling  themselves  in  a  foreign  country, 
subsisted  and  protected  by  their  own  efforts  ;  consequendy 
no  longer  under  the  command  of  the  parents,  whatever 
their  affection  might  be  for  them  and  their  brethren.  The 
colonies  of  the  Romans  were  planted  from  other  causes, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  on  a  very  different  footing. 
The  state,  increasing  at  home  in  population,  and  abroad 
in  territories,  found  conquered  countries  drained  of  inha- 
bitants by  long  wars,  but  abounding  in  cultivated  land. 
They  therefore  sent  settlers  from  Rome"  to.  occupy  the 
lands,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
waste  from  the  reduced  population.  Here  the  mother 
country  offered  comfortable  subsistence  to  her  offspring 
for  their  industry,  and  protection  for  their  allegiance* 
The  Roman  colonists  were  not  adventurers  sent  to  seek 
their  fortunes  with  the  "  world  all  before  them,'*  but  chil- 
dren settled  by  parents  in  farms  entirely  dependent  oa 
themselves :  and  these  plantations  were,  and  must  have 
been,  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  Advocates  for  the 
taxation  of  the.  British  colonies,  in  writings  and  speeches, 
quoted  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  plantations;  advocates 
against  that  system  quoted  the  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian emigrations;  although,#in  reality,  neither  example 
would  apply.  Modern  colonies  have  neither,  like  those 
from  Greece,  been  establishments  originating  in  necessary 
separation,  and  therefore  in  their  nature  independent; 
nor,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  springing  from  specific 
donative  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  donor,  and  there- 

ra  Smith  on  Colonies,  Wealth  of  Nations,  to!,  ii.  p.  346. 
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fere  in  their  nature  dependent.      They  have  been  settle-    CHXP. 
ments  formed  for  the  purposes  of  immediate  or  eventual  ^^^^»,^,^^^> 
gain;  and  they  proposed  the  accession  of  resources  to      1761, 
the  parent  country.      The  great  and  leading  inquiry  was,  ^^'j^^'^^Jf^ 
how  are  these  colonies  to  be  rendered  most  beneficial  to  a  of  Britiah 
state  so  circumstanced  as  their  parent  country  ?  The  plans  J'**^*""' 
of  different  European  natiofis  in  the  government  of  their 
colonies,   varied  according  to  the  gcieral  policy  of  the 
parent  country,  the  circumstances  of  the  settlements,  and 
the  character  of  particular  administrations.      The  consti- 
tution of  the  American  colonies  was  similar  to  the  polity 
of  Britain,  in  establishing  provisions  for  the  security  of 
property,  liberty,   and  life ;  they  therefore  possessed  the 
right  of  taxing  themselves  by  their  representatives.     This 
was  a  privilege  which  the  Americans  thought  inherent  in 
them  as  British  subjects,  and  confirmed  by  charters  admit- 
ted by  the  mother  country  :  its  practical  enjoyment  consti- 
tuted a  great  part  of  their  comfort  and  happiness;  and* 
teaching  them  to  value   themselves  and  their  respective 
colonies,  inspirited  those  exertions  which  rendered  them  so 
beneficial  to  the  British  empire.     The  actual  benefits  that 
accrued  to  England  from  her  colonies^  consisted  in  the  in- 
crease of  people,  as  the  means  of  security  and  productive- 
ness were  augmented  ;  and  in  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing 
accession  to  our  trade,"  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  multi- 
plying colonies.      Commercial  benefits  were  the  objects  of 
the  plantations ;  the  question,  therefore,  to  be  considered   - 
simply  was,  how  are  these  advantages  to  be  most  effec- 
tually promoted,  insured,  and  impioved?      It  was  a  mere 
question  of  expediency,  requiring  no  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions about  abstract  right.      Experience  showed  that 

n  Thi4  was  sir  Robert  Walpole's  view  cif  the  fubject,  declared  whea*  at  we 
have  already  observed,  he  was^pres^nghis  obiections  to  tasiing  America.  Aa 
his  opinion  was  miieh  quotetl  during  tne  disousfdon  before  us,  it  may  not  be  for- 
eign  to  oiir  purpose  to  repeat  it  in  his  o«n  words:  *'  1  will  leave  the  taxation  of 
America,"  sai<l  he,  **  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  coara|;t  , 

thaa  I  have^  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim 
with  me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  Americaa 
colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe;  for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  exteo- 
sive  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they  gain  50(),(K)()1.,  I  am  convinced,  tliat  in 
two  yeai-s  after vvaixls,  full  850,0001.  of  their  gain  will  be-in  his  majesty's  exche- 
quer, b^  the  laljour  and  product  of  this  kingdom;  as  immense  quantities  of 
eveij  kind  of  our  roanufHctures  go  thither;  and  as  they  increase  in  their 
foreign  American  trada,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is  taiing 
them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  to  ours." 

Vol.  I.  P  p 
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CHAP,    our  gains  hadl^een  very  considerable,  and  acquired  withi- 

^^.^  out  murmur  or   dispute,  by  the   old   plan,   of   profiting 
1765.      from  their  co(nm«rce,  and  demands  for  our  productions : 
wisdom  had  now  to  determine,  whether  an  adherence  to 
a  system  of  experienced  benefit  daily  increasing,  or  the 
adoption  of  new  schemes  of  doubtful  operation  and  cer- 
tain opposition  was  most  likely  to  continue  and  extend 
that  benefit  for  which  colonics  were  established. 
Bill  for  im-         The   British  minister  preferred  the  untried  theory  to 
stamp        the  essayed  plan ;  and  stated  to  parliament,  that  having 
dutiet.        postponed  his  scheme  of  taxation  till  this  session,  expect- 
ing that  the  colonies  would  have  offered  an  equivalent, 
instead  of  a  compensation,  they  had  sent  remonstrances. 
On  the  rthof  February  1765,  he  opened  his  system  to  the 
commons,  and  in  a  commiU;ee  moved  fifty-five  resolutions 
for  imposing  stamp  duties  on  certain  papers  and  documents 
Used  in  the  colonies,  and  introduced  a  bill  grounded  upon 
4  the  propositions. 
*  Or  the  two  parties  which  opposed  government,  the 

duke  of  Newcastle's  was  the  more  strenuous  in  combating 
the  -stamp  act.  The  principal  leaders  among  the  whig 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  general  Conway  and 
Mr.  Dowdeswcll.  Ministry  had  now  acquired  a  very 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  brilliant  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Charles 
Argu-  Townshend,  who  had  Itftely  come  over  to  their  side.  The 
ments  or,  supporters  of  British  taxation  asserted,  that  the  colonies 
had  been  planted  by  our  care,  and  nourished  by  our  indul- 
gence ;  and  that  as  America  had  been  the  cause  of  great 
expense,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  she  should  contribute 
toward  the  general  demands  of  the  empire,  a3  a  part  of 
which  she  was  protected.  The  British  legislature  (they 
said)  had  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  every  settlement  within 
the  British  territories.  The  Americans,  though  not  nomi- 
nally, were  really  represented  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  thus  were  on  a  footing  with  many  individuals  and 
*  bodies  of  Britons,  who,  having  ostensibly  no  vote  in  the 

election  of  members,  were  equally  included  in  the  provi- 
sions   of  the    legislature.       The    British   finances    were 
X  ^  exhausted  by  a  war  begun  for  the  security  of  the  colonies; 

it  was  therefore  not  only  equitable  that  they  should*  con- 
tribute, but  extremely  ungrateful  in  them  to  refuse.     Thp 
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iH^on.had  contracted  an  immense  debt  to  give  them  pro-    CBiriP. 
tection ;  the  navigation  act,  that  palladium  of  British  com* 


merce,  had  been  relaxed  in  their  favour ;  in  short,  Britain      ^^^^ 
had  treated  them  as  favourite  children. 

The  arguments  of  the  opposers  of  the  stamp  act  were  and  against 
resolved  into  two   heads:    the   right  of  Britain  to   tax  ac^,*^*^^ 
America,  and  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  right- 
The  sovereign  claim  of  taxation  proposed  by  the  pending 
bill,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  free- 
dom ;  it  would  undo  the  security  of  property,  and  was 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects*    The  perfection 
of  the  representative  system  is,  that  the  delegate  is  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as   the  constituent,   and  is  bound 
himself  by  the  laws  which  he  has  a  share  in  enacting.    In 
Great  Britain,  every  individual  may  be  said  to  be  virtually 
represented ;  as  every  law  and  impost  extends  equally  to 
those  who  have,  as  to  those  who   have  not  votes.     The 
Americans  were  not  even  virtually  represented,  and  so 
far  were  members  of  the  ]^ritish  parliament  from  being 
interested  in  securing  the  property  of  the  Americans,  that^ 
if  the  right  of  taxation  were  admitted,  by  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  colonies,  they  would  relieve  their  own« 
Such  were  the  arguments  used  against  the  right  of  tas^* 
ation.     On  the  ground  of  expediency  it  was  urged,  that 
from  the  established  system  we  had  denied  very  great 
benefits,  commercial  and  financial ;  that  the  witling  con^ 
tributions  of  the  colonies  in  demands  for  our  commodities^ 
though  circuitously,   increased  our  revenue  much  more 
than  any  direct  impost  would  augment  it,   since  it  was 
already  manifest  that  they  would  very  unwillingly  pay.  The 
particular  regulations  of  the  act  itself  alsip  underwent  a 
severe  discussion.     But,  whatever  arguments  might  be 
forcibly  used  against  taxation  as  a  political  system,  the 
stamp  act   itself,  merely  as  a  measure  of  finance,  was 
liable  to  little  objection*     The  subjects  and  duties  were 
extremely  clear  and  definite,  so  as  to  preclude  arbitrary 
exactions;    simple  and   practicable  in  its  operations,   it 
would  require  little  expense  in  the  collection ;  and  equitable 
in  its  subject,   it  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who 
were. ablest  to  bear  its  burden.     It  was  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive, through  the  increase  of  cQinjoaerce^  wji  cou$e« 
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quentljr  of  engftgements  mibject  to  fbt  dutyr.  It  bore  the 
character  of  ita  autbo>,  skilful  id  finance,  but  not  profound 
in  legislaHve  politics.  The  bill  was  carried  through  both 
houses  by  a  great  majority ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
passing  into  a  law,  became  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  reign*  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
in  parliament  were  repeated,  and  enlarged  upon  in.  t^e 
poliucal  writings  of  the  times.  Opponents  to  govern* 
ment  represented  the  act  as  not  only  iniquitous  in  itself, 
but  as  part  of  the  general  arbhrary  system  of  lord  Buti!, 
whose  counsels  they  conceived  to  have  still  a  direction 
government.     According  to  their  account,  the  court 


m 


intended,  bj  subduing  the  liberties  of  America,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  England. 
These  allegations,  little  as  they  were  justified  by  £u:ts, 
were  very  generally  believed  by  persons  already  disposed 
to  impute  evil  designs  to  the  executive  government. 

The  American  agents  were  not  slow  in  transmitting 
to  their  respective  colonies  an  account  of  the  stamp  act, 
the  opposition  that  it  encountered  in  parliament,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  England.  Prepossessed, 
as  the  colonies  were,  with  a  notion  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment entertained  arbitrary  designs,  they  now  conceived 
that  America,  thus  taxed  without  her. consent, was  intend- 
ed^for  slavery ;  and  they  resolved  on  a  vigorous  resistance.* 
They  saw  powerful  opposition  in  parliament,  and  displea- 
sure throughout  the  nation ;  they,  therefore,  entertained 
hopes  that  parliamentary  ability,  anti- ministerial  publtca* 
tions,  and  popular  clamour,  might  bring  about  a  repeal ; 
and  they  were  aware  that  a  ferment  in  the  provinces 
would  powerfijly  promote  such  a  measure.  The  leaders 
of  all  the  colonies  bestirred  themselves  to  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people ;  they  published  in  pamphlets,  and 
circulated  in  newspapers,  arguments  against  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  taxation,  and  represented  it  as  the 
forerunner  of  slavery.  The  provincial  assembly  which 
first  met  after  the  promulgation  of  the  stamp  act,  was  the 
assembly  of  Virginia ;  a  colony  particularly  distinguished 
for  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  mother 
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eobntry  aad  ibe  En|^H  conttilutioii.  VirgjMa,  uideedf  CfUF* 
vas  more  remarkable  for  a  sympathy  of  aentimeot  with  y^J^!^^ 
Britain  than  any  of  the  other  provinces,  and  bad  received  17^ 
the  impression  so  prevalent  in  England  from  the  com-: 
meacement  of  lord  Bute's  administration^  that  the  consti- 
tution was  in  danger:  and  here  commenced  provincial 
oppQsitiop  to  taxation  by  the  British  parliament.  The 
assemi  \y  having  met  on  the  29th  of  May,  after  a  very 
:^arm  debate,  passed  resolutions  disavowing  the  right  of 
the  British  parliament,  or  of  any  other  body  than  the 
assembly  of  Virginia,  to  legislate  for  that  colony.  The 
grounds  of  the  disavowal,  however,  implied  their  attach- 
ment to  the  British  constitution :  they  rested  their  claims 
on  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  declared  and  con- 
firmed by  their  charters.  The  assemblies  of  the  other 
colonies  adopted  similar  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  which  they  all  ccmcurred  in  voting  to  be  a  most  uncon- 
stitutional  law,  and  a  violation  of  their  rights.  The 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  bay  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  taken  the  lead  in  denying  to  the  British  parliament 
the  right  of  taxation ;  and  now,  seeing  that  the  other 
states  wc^re  severally  strenuous  10  the  opposition,  projected 
a  general  concert  among  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose 
they  formed  a  resolution,  declaring  the  expediency  of 
holding  a  congress,  to  consist  of  deputies  from  the  several 
assemblies,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  common  grievances 
under  which  the  colonies  laboured  from  the  late  acts  of 
parliament,  and  frame  and  prepare  a  general  petition,  with 
addresses,  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  both  houses. 
Letters  sent  to  the  diiltrrent  assemblies  communicated  this, 
resolution,  and  invited  the  other  provii^es  to  meet  in 
congress  at  New  York  on  the  12th  of  October.  Such  of 
the  colonial  assemblies  as  met  before  this  period,  acceded 
to  the  proposition,  and.  nominated  deputies ;  but  though  a 
great  ferment  arose  through  America,  yet  it  did  not  break 
out  into  actual  tumult  till  autum*n.  The  people  then 
threatened  to  discontinue  the  use  of  British  manufactures 
until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed :  yet  the  British 
minister  meanwhile  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
he  had  not  apprehensions  of  any  serious  or  important 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  his  financial  scheme.      He 
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CHiiP.  had  formed  no  measure  to  enforce  its  operation ;  fronfi  hb 
^^  conduct,  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  it  as  merely  a 
tax,  which,  though  itmight  be  somewhat  unpopular  before 
it  was  perfectly  understood,  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
subject  of  complaint.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in  his 
favourite  pursuit  for  the  good  of  the  revenue. 
AnnexR.  Mr.  Grenville  found  that  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  its 

irieofMan  ccntrical  Situation,  and  its  adjacency  to  such  a  line  of  * 
to  the  coast,  was  a  great  receptacle  for  smugglers ;  an  evil  which, 
could  not  be  thoroughly  prevented  under  its  existing 
government,  as  the  sovereignty  was  not  vested  in  the 
crown,  but  in  a  British  subject*  It  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Derby ;  and,  by  the  affiance  of 
a  daughter  of  that  house  to  the  family  of  Athol,  had 
descended  to  the  dukes  of  Athol.  Mr.  Grenville  pro- 
posed a  bill  for  annexing  the  sovereignty  to  thq  crown  of 
£ngland,  leaving  to  the  duke  the  estates  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  island,  and  indemnifying^  him  for  the  right9 
that  he  was  required  to  relinquish.  The  bill  was  passed 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  followed  by  laws  for  preventing 
illicit  trade. 

Several  causes  now  combined  to  weaken  and  distress 
administration.  The  stamp  act  was  very  unpopular  in 
its  principle,  and  still  more  obnoxious  from  the  apprehen- 
si6ns  that  were  entertained  of  its  effects.  The  threats  of 
•^  the  Americans  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  British  manu- 
factures, caused  a  great  alarm  among  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  ship  owners ;  and  this  alarm  naturally  spread 
among  all  the  mechanics  and  labourers  dependent  on 
those  three  classes.  While  afraid  that  they  would  be 
deprived  of  wprk,  they  had  another  subject  for  dissatis- 
faction in  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  high  price  of  provi- 
sions ;  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  the  whole 
of  this  year,   and    which   created   great  discontent  and 

•p  The  terms  granted  to  tlie  fluke  of  Athol  M^.re  70,0001.  besides  a  pension 
for  life  to  himself  and  to  the  dnchcss.  As  the  bargain,  on  the  part  of  his  grace, 
was  a  compulsory  sacrifice  to  the  good  of  the  state,  on  every  pnnciple  of  justice 
between  sovereign  and  subject,  he  ought  to  have  received  very  full  indemnifi- 
cation. It  was  alleged  by  the  duke's  friends,  that  the  compensation  was  not 
adequate.  His  son  and  successor,  the  ]»re8ent  duke,  having  afterwards  person- 
ally examined  and  inspected  the  state  and  resources  of  the  island,  and  the 
advantages  of  which  his  family  had  been  deprived,  applied  for  a  modification 
and  amendment  of  the  present  bargain  ;  but  this  belongs  to  a  much  more  aiN 
vanced  period  of  the  faistoty. 
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clamour.     Although  the  dearness  of  these  necessary  arti-    CHAP, 
des  could  not  justly  be  attributed  to  ministry,  yet  by  the  ,^,^^/,^. 
populace  it  was  charged  to  their  account.  i^CtS, 

With  these  causes  of  popular  discontent,  a  measure 
relating  to  the  royal  family  cooperated  in  accelerating  the 
downfall  of  the  Grenville  administration. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  session,  the  king  having  Indisposi. 
'been  indisposed,  a  very  great  alarm  took  place,  from  the  ^^^  \  ® 
general  affection  with  which  his   majesty's  virtues  were 
regarded,  and  also  on  considering  the  long  minority  which 
must  have  taken  place   if  the  termination  had  been  fatal. 
The  king,  on  his  recovery,  having  gone  to  the  house,  in 
his  speech  took  notice  of  his  illness;   ^nd   said,  ^'  that, 
**  though  not  attended  with  danger,  it  had  led  him  to  reflect 
"  on  the  state  in  which  his  family  and  country  would  be 
*'  left,  should  it  please  heaven  to  put  a  period  to  his  life 
"  while  his  successor  was  of  tender  years.   For  that  reason,  On  his  rc- 
"  he  recommended  to  parliament  to  make  such  provision  recom-  **^ 
"  as  Would  be  necessary,  should  any  of  his  children  succeed  n**^"*^**, 

"  ^  ,  ,  provision 

"  to  the  throne  before  they  respectively  attained  the  age  for  an 
"  of  eighteen  years;**  and  proposed  to  their  consideration,  mborliv 
*'  to  empower  him  to  appoint,  by  instruments  in  writing 
**  under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other 
"  person  of  the  royal  family  usually  residing  in  Great 
'*  Britain,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  such  sue-  ^ 
I'  cessor,  and  the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until  such 
"  successor  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  sub- 
**  ject  to  the  same  restriction  as  had  been  provided  by  a 
*'  regency  act  which  had  been  passed  on  the  death  of  the 
*'  late  prince  of  Wales.*'  A  bill  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  lords,  in  consequence  of  his  niTijesty's  reco|n- 
mendation,  that,  the  council  of  regency  should  consist  of 
the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester^  his  majesty's  brothers ; 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  his  uncle ;  princes  Henry 
Frederic^  and  Frederic  William,  the  king's  two  youngest 
brothers;  and  the  chief  officers  of  state  for  the  time  being, 
A  question  arose  in  the  house,  who  are  the  royal  timily  ? 
The  law  lords  explained  it  to  be,  the  descendants  of 
George  II. ;  ministry  acquiesced^  and  the  bill  passed  the 

q  See  his  majesty's  speech,  State  Papers,  1765. 
Late  duke  of  Cumbeiiiind. 
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Tiouse  of  lords.  According  to  this  interpretation,  no  one 
could  be  named  regent,  except  the  queen,  or  some  one 
sprung  from  George  IL  ;  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  thcrt  fore,  Was  not  included.  In  the 
house  of  commons  this  omission  was  construed  to  be  an 
iiivlignity  to  bcr  royal  highness;  and  a  motion  was  made,* 
that  the  name  of  the  princess,  should  be  inserted  immei- 
diatel)  after  the  name  of  the  queen.  This  amendment  . 
being  tidmitted,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  peers,  and  sO 
it  pa:^sed  into  a  law. 

The  administration  having  never  been  popular,  was 
now  bf come  very  obnoxious;  and  temporary  and  inci- 
dental distrtsscs  were  imputed  to  their  misconduct  and 
evil  designs.  Complaints  had  for  several  months  pre- 
vailed among  the  silk  weavers,  that  their  employment  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  encouragement  bestowed  on 
French  manufactures.  Near  the  close  of  the  session, 
their  murmurs  rose  to  tumultuous  expostulation ;  and  in 
numerous  bodies  they  surrounded  the  palace  and  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  presented  a  petition  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  A  mob  once  collected,  from 
whatever  cause,  rarely  confines  itself  to  just,  legal,  and 
constitutional  operations;  these  persons  therefore  pro- 
ceeding to  various  outrages,  were  at  length  repressed  by 
the  interference  of  the  military,  who  were  called  in  to 
assist  the  civil  power  in  the  reestablishment  of  order  and 
tranquillity.  Inimical  to  ministry,  great  numbers  of  the 
people  and  some  of  the  popular  leaders  ascril^ed  the  ground 
of  complaint  to  their  misrule,  and  severely  censured  tlie 
means  that  were  necessarily  employed  for  the  suppression 
of  the  disorders. 

Other  circumstances  now  cooperated  with  the  popular 
enmity  to  administratiog.  The  cabinet  had  evidently  lost 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  The  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  h}'pothesis  concerning  the  secret 
supremacy  of  lord  Bute,  ascribed  the  declension  and_ 
decay  of  their  influence  to  the  suggestions  of  the  alleged 
favourite.  According  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Grenville  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford  had  not  been  such  subservient  tools 
to  V  hat  was  stiled  the  interior^cabinet  or  secret  junto,  as  was 
expected  and  required,  and  had  frequently  thwarted  the 
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sovereign  and  his  prirate  friends  and  cminsellors  bcth  in  CfllAP. 
measures  and  appointments.  The  popular  party  asserted  , 
the  omission  of  the  j)rincess  dowager's  name  in  the  first 
bill  of  regency,  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  court  as  an 
intended  insult,  and  as  such,  to  have  been  resented.  But 
it  has  never  been  proved  that  lord  Bute  retained  the 
siileged  power  and  influence ;  and  therefore  no  conclusion 
founded  on  such  a  supposition  can  be  admitted  as  histori- 
cal truth.  That  the  king  might  be  more  attached  to  some 
individuals  than  to  others,  independently  of  their  political 
qualifications^  is  no  less  probable,  than  that  a  sovereign 
should  have  the  affections  of  another  man.  It  is  equally 
Batural  and  allowable,  that  a  monarch  should  wish  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests  and  aggrandisement  of  the  objects  of 
his  attachment,  in  preference  to  indifferent  persons.  The 
duty  of  his  situation  precludes  not  the  bestowal  on  his 
friends  of  offices  of  honour  or  emolument^  for  which  they 
may  be  respectively  qualified.  In  the  many  departments 
of  executive  service,  there  are  offices  which  do  not  require 
an  equal  degree  of  ability  and  effort  as  others*  Places  of 
high  trust  a  patriotic  sovereign  will  bestow,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  on  the  fittest  that  can  be  found  for  promoting 
the  public  benefit ;  but  there  are  many  other  subordinate 
appointments  which,  without  detriment  to  the  public  good^ 
may  be  given  according  to  private  favour*  Agreeably  to 
the  principle  and  rule  which  directed  his  choice  of  minis- 
ters from  the  beginning,  the  king  chose  his  chief  official 
counsellors ;  but  some  offices  of  less  Importance  he  was  wil- 
ling to  bestow  according  to  his  own  predilection.  It  appears, 
that  after  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  firmly  established  himself 
and  his  partisans,  one  of  his  qhief  objects  was  to  extend  his 
own  patronage  by  donatives  to  his  creatures  ;  that  he 
strongly  thwarted  his  royal  master;*  and  that  the  other 
chief  members  of  the  cabinet  joined  in  his  unaccommodar 
ting  and  refractory  opposition.  Hence  was  thought  to  be 
derived  their  procedure  in  the  regency  bjU  i  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  ministers  possessed  no  more  favour 


s  See  Life  of  lonl  Chatham  ;  History  of  the  late  Minority ;  snd  JiiQina^s 
Letter  to  the  Ihike  of  Bedford.  "  After  two  years  suhmitsion  (f-ays  .luniim) 
yon  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  anfiicient  to  control  his  inflaencey  and 
that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because  you  had  ))cen  a  slave." 

Vol.   L  Q  q 
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CHAP,  with  the  king,  thaa  they  had  enjoyed  with  the  people  from 
^J^L^  the  commencement  of  their  administration*  Various  con* 
1765.  Terences  took  place  between  the  chief  ministers  and  the 
sovereign,  respecting  tht;ir  continuance  in  office ;  at  length, 
according  to  general  and  uncontradicted  report,  the  duke 
of  Bedford  presumed  to  use  such  language  to  his  sover* 
eigpi,  as  could,  not  possibly  be  tolerated;^  and,  as  his 
colleagues  adhered  to  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
administration  was  dismissed. 

DUmiasil  Mr.  Georgc  Grenvillc^s  ministry  has  eventually 

of  the  ,  .  .11.  ri.  . 

Grenvitie  pioved  a  Very  important  era  in  the  history  ot  this  reign^  " 
adminittra-  jj^  himself  was  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  upright 
intentions ;  possessing,  however,  that  species  and  degree 
of  ability  which  may  be  of  great  public  service  in  the 
prdinary  course  of  affairs,  he  by  no  means  rose  to  that 
genius  which  can  adapt  its  exertions  to  situations  untried." 
Besides,  the  new  circumstances  which  Mr.  Grenville 
encountered,  were  of  his  own  creation :  he  assumed  an 
hypothesis,  thai  the  country  was  so  much  exhausted,  as 
not  to  have  the  means  of  adequate  revenue  without  a  new 
^urce;  but  his  theory  was  demonstrably  erroneous:  such 
a  revenue  was  raised  as,  exclusive  of  America,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  peace,  annually  reduced  the  national  debt* 
Industrious  aii  Mr.  Grenville  showed  himself  in  his  inqui- 
ries, and  accurate  in' financial  calculations,  as  a  politician 
he  proved  himself  not  equal  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  His  projects  to  produce  a  partial  increase  of 
revenue  drove  the*  colonies  to  disaffection,  and  generated 
a  fatal  political  change,  without  obtaining  the  revenue 
which  he  sought,  and  whichi  might  have  accrued  circuit- 
ously  to  the  country  if  he  had  left  the  subject  untouched. 
Mr.  Grenville  has  been  charged  with  being  the  tool  of 
lord  Bute  to  establish  absolute  power ;  but  his  Conduct 
affords  no  ground  to  justify  the  imputation  ofninconstitu- 
tio  lal  views.  The  proceedings  respecting  Wilkes  were 
rash  and  precipitate,  but  interfered  no  more  with  liberty, 
than  the  measures  of  every  minister  had  done  since  the 
revolution.     His  schemes  of  finance,  on  which,  including 

t  See  political  writings  of  17f»5,  passim  ;  also  .runius's  Letter  to  the  Unke 
.  of  Bedfoifl  in  a  note.  u  See -the  MiliBifable  character  of  Greii^ilte,  di-Hwn  by 

Mr.  ISurkc,  in  his  siieech-  on  Americau  tasatimi. 
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American  taxation,  the  merits  of  his  ministerial  character  CHAP. 
rest,  display  an  industrious  man,  of  official  habits  and  ^^p^^^^^ 
experience,  conversant  in  details,  without  rising  to  the  17^^^ 
general  principles  of  political  economy;  but  neither  in 
their  plan  nor  execution  do  they  manifest  arbitrary  inten- 
tions. In  his  acts  he  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  in  his  measures 
for'  the  operation  of  his  acts,  he  showed  no  intention  nor 
disposition  to  give  them  effect  by  force.  Authentic  history 
is  not  justified  in  exhibiting  him  as  the  promoter  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  but  the  reviewer  of  his  administration,  allow- 
ing him  the  credit  of  an  upright  public  steward,  will 
discern  that  he  was  not  a  consummate  statesman,  and  must 
regret  that  political  measures  most  fatal  to  this  country 
originated  in  the  miiiisterial  projects  of  Mr.  Georg« 
Grenville. 
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CHAP.  V. 


His  maje^y,  cotUinuee  to  desire  a  ministry  unconnected 
with  party  palttics. — Applies  through  lord  Bute  to  Mt. 
Pitt  for  thai  purpose — Mr.  Pities  propositions  deemed 
hy  the  sovereign  inadmissible.'^^Fruatrated  in  his  grand 
object^  the  king  commissions  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 

..    form  a  ministry^^^The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the 
.  vfhig  party  come  into  ofjice^-^New  ministry  court  the 

.    popular  favour^'— but  want  the  support  and  cooperation 

1  of  Mr.  Pittm^^udden  death  of  their  patron^  the  duke 
of  Cumberland. — Change  in  administration  encourages 
in  America  opposition  to  the  stamp  act. — Colonial  con- 
certs  and  associations  against  British  commodities.''-^ 
Outcry  in  Britain  against  the  stamp  act.-^^Meeting  of 
parliament. — American  avoirs  chief  subjects  of  ministe- 
rial consider ation.^^-Minister^s  plan^  a  declaratory  law^ 
reserving  the  right  of  taxation  and  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act — plan  adopted — declaratory  law  passed — repeal 
of  the  stamp  act* — Rockingham^s  system  shows  good 
intentions^  but  tetnporizing  policy. —Series  of  popular  acts. 
•-^Planfor  the  government  ofCanada.^-^Change  ofmtjiis- 
try.'^^Mr.  Pitt  receives  full  powers  to  form  a  new 
administration. — View  of  affairs  in  British  India^from 
the  close  of  the  war  with  France  to  the  grant  of  the 
Dewanne.-^haracter  of  the  system  pursued  by  the 
vompany'^s  servants  in  India  at  this  period. 

CHAP.  WHEN  the  Grenville  administration  was  draw- 

^  *       ing  to  a  close,  oflfers   had  been  again  made  to  Mr.  Pitt, 


j^^^  but  that  illustrious  statesman,  considering  solely  the  good 
-of  his  country,  and  proposing  ministers  to  be  appointed 
merely  for  their  fitness,  made  no  allowance  for  particular 
predilections,  would  not  accede  to  any  terms  short  of  a 
complete  change  of  men,  measures,  and  counsels,  and 
would  not  even  gratify  the  court  by  leaving  to  its  appoint- 
ment the  subordinate  offices.     His  majesty  did  not  deem 
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it  expedient  to  purchase  at  such  a  price  even  the  services    CHAP, 
of  Mr.  Pitt.    The  agent  in  this  last  negotiation  had  been       ^ 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  now  employed  by  the      j^^i^ 
king  to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  duke  had  himself  been      •. 
much  connected  with  the  whig  party ;  of  which,  the  duke  . 
of  Newcastle  being  far  advanced  in  years,  the  marquis  of 
Rockmgham,'   an    upright,    amiable,    aifid  w€ll   disposed 
nobleman,  of  very  great  fortune,  was  now  reckoned  th^ 
head*     His  highness,  not  having  succeeded  in  his  appli- 
cation  to  Mr.  Pitt,  made   proposals  to   the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  which  he,  without  any  communication  with 
that  great  man,  accepted.     The  marquis  of  Rockingham  Bocl^iip 
was  made  first  lord   of  the   treasury,  the  duke .  of  Newr  mi^^, 
castle  lord  privy  seal,  Mr.  DowdesweH  chancellor  of  the  ^®°' 
exchequer,  the  duke   of    Grafton   artd   general   Conwajr  , 

principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  earl  of  Northington 
ch^cellor. 

Tins  administration,  .considering  itself  as  the  whig 
confederacy,  which  had  in  two  preceding  reigns  possessed 
the  direction  of  affairs,  appeared  determined  to  proceed 
.upon  the  whig  principles,  and  to  court  popular  favour ; 
fi>r  ability  or  political  experience  none  of  the  principal  min* 
isters  were  distinguished.  The  severest  accuser  of  lord 
Bute  would  not  pretend  that  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  raised  for  his  wisdom,  any  more  than  his  lordship; 
to  far,  however,  as  pleasing  manners  and  whig  principles, 
with  moderate  talents,  fit  a  man  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  a  great  nation,  the  marquis  was  qualified  for  being 
prime  minister.  This  cabinet  did  not  at  first  attain  the 
popularity  which  its  members  expected  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  whig  connexion.  Why,  said  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  other  numerous  bodies,  is  not  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
head  of  affairs  ?  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  may  be  a 
very  well  disposed  man,  but  what  are  the  proofs  of  his  poli-r 
tical  capacity  and  of  his  being  able  to  remedy  the  many 
eviU  that  have  befallen  this  country  since  thv  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt?  The  public  had,  in  fact^  without  perceiving 
it,  undergone  a  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitu?;nts 
of  a  beneficial  administration.  Men  no  longer  considered 
the  question,  Is  or  is  not  the  minister  connected  v/lth  the 
grea^t  whig  families  ?  but,  Is  he  or  is  he  no:  fit  for  con- 
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CHAP,    ducting  the  business  of  the  nation  ?  It  was  apprehended 

^^^^^^^  that  the  whig  party  had  made  its  peace  with  the  secret 

1765.     junto  by  which,  according  to  the  prevsuling  popular  hypo- 

•    '  thesis,  the  country  was  governed.    The  chief  prop  bf  this 

n^inistry,  was  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  himself 

a  most  zealous  whig,  with  all   the  principles,  sentiments, 

and  prejudices  which  had  distinguished  that  party  during 

the  reign  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  but  this  advan- 

Death  of     tage  thev  did  not  lone:  enioy  :  on  the  31st  of  October  his 

Cumber,     royal  highness  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  lorty- 

)aiid.  jjfj^  y^^^  ^f  i^-g  ^^g^ 

irite^une-         William  Augustus  duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  maa 
of  very  respectable  and  amiable  moral  qualities.     In  the 
private  relations   of  life,  his  conduct  was  highly  merito- 
«  rious.      He  was  an  affectionate  brother  and  uncle,  a  mild 

and  generous  master,  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend,  and  a 
zealous  well  wisher  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  .He 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,'  liberally  bestowed  aims  on 
those  who  could  not  work  to  earn  their  bread,  and  devised 
2|  variety  of  employments  for  those  who  could  labour.  He 
was  a  brave,  intrepid  soldier ;  and  if,  as  a  general^  he 
was  not  very  successful,  his  disappointments  could  not  be 
imputed  to  want  of  resolution,  activity,  or  enterprise. 
His  campaigns  in  Flanders  were,noMoubt,  less  successful 
than  the  expectation  of  the  country  anticipated ;  but  those 

^  were  too  sanguine.     It  was  not  considered  that  his  high- 

ness, when  commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  army,  was 
only  four-and-twenty  years  of  agp,  with  few  antecedent 
opportunities  of  military  experience,  and  had  to  combat 
marshal  Saxe,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  time,  at  the 
head  of  a  more  powerful'  army  than  France  had*  ever 
before  brought  into  the  field.  His  conduct  during  the 
rebellion  met  with  great  praise.  The  severities  that 
followed  (and  which  the  perverse  malignity  of  Jacobites 
styled  cruelty*  and  no  doubt  exaggerated,^  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  heroic  prince  unpopular)  were  perhaps  salutary 
and    beneficial.        Fortune    does  not  always   attend  the 

V  The  report  generally  prevalent  in  ScotUncI,  concerning  the  sufferings  of 
vcbels  not  bi'Oiight  to  ti'ial,*  are  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent character  of  the  royal  general,  ami  are  founded  on  su])positions  so  repu|f- 
nantto  law,  justice,  and  common  hamaoUy,  that  they  carr}'  with  them  itttruisie 
evidence  of  their  falsehood.  '  '  •    .     •' 
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Irave.      'Hie  campaign,  which  ended  at  Cloister* Seveq,    CHAP# 

certainly  was  not  successful :  his  highness's  retreat,  how-  ^^^ 
ever,  saved  a  number  of  brave  men,  who  might  have  uq^ 
been  destroyed  by  the  French,  had  he  been  rash  enough 
10  continue  the  contest.  His  cautious  prudence  preserved 
an  army  destined  to  victory  under  another  general, .  an4 
actually  laid  the  foundation  of  prince  Ferdinand's  sue* 
iesses.  His  highness,  after  this  event  living  in  retire- 
ment, was  eminent  for  the  exercise  of  the  private  virtues  $ 
and  so  liberal,  munificent^  and  kind  was  he  to  all  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  that,  although  historical  read- 
ers may  perhaps  not  immediately  discover  in  his  life  the 
ground  for  his  usual  title  of  the  great  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, they  can  in  every  part  of  his  character  find  facts  to 
justify  the  application  of  the  good  dulce* 

When  the  change  of  ministry  became  known  in  Ame-  Proeetrfr 
rica,  the  spirit  which  had  been  long  gathering  burst  into  'JffJ^jj^ 
«pen  violence;  first  and  principally  at  Boston,  and  after- 
wards in  several  of  the  other  colonies*  At  Boston  the 
fury  of  the  populace  was  directed  against  the  officers  of 
the  crown;  both  those  who  were  supposed  friendly  to 
taxation  in  general,  and  those  who  were  appointed  for 
executing  the  stamp  act.  Their  houses  were  pillaged, 
their  furniture  was  destroyed,  their  official  papers  were 
eommitted  to  the  flames,  and  only  by  concealment  did 
they  save  their  persons*.  The  governor  assembled  the 
leiouncil  of  the  province^,  and  found  no  inclination  in  them 
to  suppress  the  riOts."*  He  £(ttempted  to  muster  some 
companies  of  militia  in  order  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  they 
refused  to  obey  his  orders.  The  stamp  officer,  seeing  the 
danger  of  the  employment  which  he  was  required  to  exer- 
cise, resigned  his  office.  In  the  other  colonies  the  dis* 
orders  were  not  ao  outrageous  as  at  Boston,  but  were 
sufficiently  violent  to  frighten  revenue  officers  from  col- 
lecting the  duty  on  stamps*  No  duty  was  levied,  and  the 
act  was  completely  inefficient.  Deputies  from  nine  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  met  at  New  York,  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber  1765,   to   hold   a   general  congress.*  v  After  having 

w  See  Stedman*«  History,  p.  39- 

X  "  The  four  colonies  not  reiiresented  in  this  congress  were,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Virginia,  "North  Carolina,  ai)(i  (Georgia.  From  the  last  three  of  these, 
deputies  were  not  sent,  hec^iuse  the  loiters  from  Massachusetts  biy  arri^ 
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CHAP,  sf^tit  aetreral  (la3rg  in '  debate  knd  deliberattoa,  the  dele- 
^^J^^  gtktes  drew  up  a  declaration  of  the  r|ghts  and  grievances  of 
1765.  ^^'^  colonies.  Respecting  the  first  head,  their  rigiitSj  they 
proceeded  more  on  the  moderate  principles  of  Virginia 
and  the  middle  colonies,  than  on  the  violent  repahlican 
ideas  of  New  England;  the  rights  which  they  asserted 
they  claimed  as  British  subjects,  and  according  to  the 
British  constitution.  The  declaration  set  forth,  that  thcjr 
owed  the  same  allegiance  to  the  isovereign  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  all  due  subordination  to  parliament  ;* 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  as  their  fellow  subjects ;  that  no  taxes  could 
fee  imposed  upon  free  born  Britons,  but  by  their  own  con-* 
sent,  or  that  of  their  representatives ;  that  the  colonies 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  represented  in  pariiament; 
that  the  only  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  were  those  that  were  chosen  by  themselves ;  and 
that  no  taxes  had  been  or  could  be  imposed  upon  them 
but  by  their  representatives ;  that  all  supplies  to  the  crown 
were  free  gifts  from  the  people ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  un4 
reasonable  in  the  British  parliament  to  grant  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  ;  and  finally^  ^^t  trial  by 
jury  was  the  right  of  a  British  subject.  They  next  'pro-* 
ceeded  to  their  grievances :  the  stamp  act  tended  to  subvert 
the  right  and  liberties  of  the  colonies ;  the  duties  imposed; 
unconstitutional  in  their  principle,  were  oppressive  iir 
their  operation,  and  the  payment  impracticable ;  the  British 
mvmuFactures,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasin^^ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revenue ;  the  restrictions  impo-> 
sed  by  the  late  acts,  would  disable  them  from  parchastn|^ 
these  articles,  and  consequently  would  materially  io^uro 
the  revenue ;  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
depended  on  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties :  and  these  considerations  of  right  and  expediency 
they  had  finnh ,  but  respectfully,  urged  in  memorials  and 
petitions  to  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament* 

during  the  I'ecess  of  th«fir  assemblies^  which  were  not  afterwards  permitted^ 

jiwc't  tiil  the  'st  (jf  Oci<j|)(:r  hw\  |>abscd :  and  in  New  Hanipshire,  the  asserably 
did  !'ot  [Wiv.k  Wi  to  ai)]M)iut  (l'';n!tics,  aliliough  they  approved  of  the  holdinj^  of  a 
general  con^-icss,  a'.ui  si^ntikvi  an  iiiclinHtion  to  join  in  any  petition  that  should 
he  agreed  ui.'jii  U\  the  dcpuiies  oftlie  ^jtlier  colonies."  See  Stedman's  History, 
vol.  i.  \)  3y. 
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Besibss  the  ftctual  resolutions .  formed^  an  impoitaat'.  chap. 
point  was  gained  by  the  meeting  of  this  congress,  in  the  ^^Tl^ 
establishment  of  a  correspondence  and  concert  betwe<»i'     ^j^^^ 
the  leading  men  of  the  several  col<mies ;  which  paved  the 
way  for  a  combination,  should  future  circumstances  render 
their  joint  efforts  necessary  or  expedient*     The  moderation 
of  their  proceedings,  the  alleged  grounds  of  their  claims,  the 
fairness  of  their  professions,  and  the  apparent  respectful- 
ne»  of  their  statements  to  the  king  and  parliament,  mani- 
fested a  sound  policy,  much  more  formidable  than  tumul-. 
tuous  violence*     Associations  were  formed  for  prohibiting  Reteiu- 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures  until  the  stamp  ^^anst  im- 
act  should  be  repealed.     On  the  1st  .of  Npvemher,  when  |^rt»  frem 
die  act  was  to  commence,  neither  stamps  nor  distributors 
were  to  be  found.     Commerce  was  at  a  stand,  because 
the  instruments  were  wanting  that  were  now  to  legalisM^. 
its  transactions.  .  The  civil  courts  could  not  proceed  for 
the  same  reason.     The  customs  could  not  be  levied :  in 
short  there  was   a   general   stagnation  of  business;   and 
Mr.  Grenville's  scheme  of  taxation,  so  far  from  improving 
the  revenue,  obstructed  one  of  its  principal  sources. 

In  Britain,  great  clamours  arose  against,  the  stamp  act^  effects  of 
and  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  promoted  Bnuin? 
petitions  for  its  repeal.  The  colonies  were  represented  as 
grossly  injured,  and  the  violence  which  had  been  commit- 
t»i  was  imputed  to  despair.  Britain  itself  was  in  a  dis- 
tressed Situation ;  manufactures  were  at  a  stand,  commerce 
was  stagnant,  provisions  were  at  aoC^normous  price,  and 
a  numerous  populace  without  the  means  of  procuring  a 
livelihood.  A  great  part  pf  our  evils  was  imputed  to  the 
situation  of  America;  and  from  that  cause,  commercial 
di£Giculties  were  likely  to  increase;  as  vast  sums  were 
owing  to  British  iiierehants  from  the  colonies,  which  the 
debtors  declared  an  inability  to  pay  in  their  present  situation* 

American  affairs  were  the  chief  objects  that  engaged  puusof 
the  attention  of  the  Rockingham  Administration,  whose  ^*2od? 
situation .  was  extremely  delicate  and  embarrassing.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Grenville  party,  the  devisers  of  Ameri- 
can taxation,  and  the  framers  of  the  stamp  act,  insisted  6n 
coercive  measures :  on  the  other,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adhe- 
rents disavowed  the  right  of  taxing  America,  and  acqui- 
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CHAT,  ttced  in  die  rtnnause  cireuitouBly  deriired  from  lier  by 
^^rv-^_  commerce.  Ministry  proposed  to  ftteer  a  middle  course^ 
1700.  which  they  thought  would  neidier  precipitate  disturbances 
in  America  by  the  rashness  of  their  counseb,  nor  degrade 
ike  dignity  of  the  crown  and  nation  by  irresolution  and 
weakness.  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  wrote  letters  to  thb 
purport  to  the  governors  of  the  chief  colonies,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  a  disposition  to  grant  relief  to  grievances, 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  British  crown  and  par- 
lianrtent.  He  recommended  to  them  to  try  lenient  mcMr 
sures ;  but,  if  they  should  fail,  to  use  the  force  with  which 
they  were  intrusted. 
^«^"g«f  Parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  December  1765 1 
ment*  when  his  majesty  in  his  speech  took  notice  of  important 
occurrences  in  America.  He  stated,  as  a  reason  for 
assembling  the  parliament  before  the  holidays,  that  aume* 
toas  vacancies^  had  taken  place  in  the  house  of  commona, 
which  he  wished  them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying, that  they  might  proceed  after  the  recess  to  a  great 
Variety  of  important  affsurs.  On  the  14th  of  January 
1766.  1 766,  they  met  after  the  h9lidays  $  his  majesty  again,  in 
bis  speech  from  the  throne,  treated  chiefly  of  American 
affairs,  and  recommended  such  a  temperature  of  policy  as 
might  restore  harmony  to  the  colonies,  without  detracting 
from  the  righu  of  Britain.  This  was  the  middle  course 
which  ministry  adopted,  and  by  which  they  hoped  tm 
satisfy  both  the  promoters  and  opposers  of  American 
taxation.  The  begiflling  of  the  session  was  employed  in 
examining  a  great  variety  of  petitions,  both  from  Ameri- 
cans and  from  British  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  establish  the  evils  that  resulted 
from  the  stamp  act.  l^he  origin^  proposers  of  the  tax 
contended,  that  these  petitions  were  procured  by  ministe- 
rial artifice ;  but  that,  even  if  trade  had  suffered  to  the 
degree  alleged  in  those  petitions,  it  would  be  better  to 
submit  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  than  by  a  repeal  of 
die  act  to  hazard  the  total  loss  of  British  supremacy. 

To  ascertain  the  grounds  of  the  petitions  and  coai- 
phiints,  and  also  other  important  facts  respecting  the  colo* 

y  By  the  new  appointments,  and  the  change  of  ministry. 
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tties,  witnesses  w«re  examined  by  pmihiiiieiiti  audi  of  GRAP, 
thete,  the  roost  dtstinguithed  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  ^^^..^ 
Bred  a  printer,  this  extraordinary  man,  dirough  genius  ^^ 
tod  industry  regulated  and  directed  by  judgment,  rose  lo 
a  high  pinnacle  of  physical  discovery :  he  isoon  showed^ 
dOit  the  mind  which  could  elicit  fire  from  the  heavens. 
Could  converge  and  reverberate  the  rays  of  moral  and 
political  light.  He  had  visited  and  inspected  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonies,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  beat 
informed  and  ablest  men  in  all,  and  none  was  conceived 
ihore  accurately  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  colomea 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  or  more  ably  to  comr 
prehend  the  policy  which  in-  such  circumstances  and 
dispositions  would  be  most  suitable  and  beneficial^ 
Highly  estimated  among  his  countrymen,  he  had  beea 
appoiated  the  provincial  agent  for  representing  to  the 
British  government  the  evils  that  must  accrue  from  the 
new  system  of  taxation.  The  Grenville  ministry  littla 
regarded  statements  tending  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy 
of  their  own  measures.  By  the  Rockingham  adminia* 
tration  his  accounts  were  very  differently  received,  and 
he  was  called  to  give  evidence  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons. His  testimony  tended  to  prove,  diat  the  colonists 
were  well  afffected  to  the  parent  country,  and  considered 
the  interests  of  Britain  and  America  so  closely  connected, 
that  they  could  not  be  separated  widiout  the  greatest  loss 
to  both  parties*  Impressed  as  they  were  with  this  truths 
and  attached  to  the  parent  country,  theirs  was  the  affectioa 
of  British  subjects,  enjoying  constitutional  rights:  the 
new  sj'Btem  of  taxation  and  the  stamp  act  they  deemed 
iagfant  vidbtions  of  those  rights,  and  would  not  submit . 
to  the  present  act,  or  any  other  proceeding  from  the  same 
principle,  unless  they  were  compelled ;  a  conciliatory  sys- 
tem, therefore,  beginning  with  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
would  reestablish  tranquillity  and  harmony.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  Franklin's  evidence ;  and  from  its  intrin- 
sic probability  and  consistency,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  witness,  it  made  a  very  strong  impression  both  on 
parliament  and  the  public. 

Those  who  were  friendly  to  a  repeal  consisted  of  two 
parties  :  the  friends  of  ministrj',  who  maintained  tho  right 
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^f  American  Ua^tioD,  altbough  they  sapperted  the  expe- 
diency of  rescinding  that  parucular  act ;  and  the  Totaries 
'^^^  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  entirely  denied  to  parliament  the  right  of 
taxation.     The  question   resolved  itself,  therefore,  into 
two  divisions :   1st,  whether  Britain  possessed  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies  or  not  ?  2dly,  whether  the  stamp  act 
was  or  was  not  eiqiedient  ?  The  first  question,  depending 
chiefly  upon  great  and  constitutional  principles,  affcMtl* 
ed  an  ample  field  for  political  reasoning*     The  deiuers  of 
the  right  of  taxation,  after  prefatory  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  end  of  government,  and  the  component  principles  x>f 
just  and  beneficial  polity,  took  a  view  of  the  constitution 
of  England  in  the  means  that  it  has  established  for  levy- 
ing taxes.     Tracing  our  history  up  to  the  earliest  times, 
and  pursuing  it  downwards,  they  contended,  that  no  Bri- 
tish subject  had  been  taxed  but  by  himself  or  his  repre- 
sentatives; and  that  this  right  the  planters  of  colonies 
carried  with  them  when  they  emigrated,  not  as  a  specific 
charter  granted  to  those  colonies,  but  as  a  general  right  of 
British  subjects.      The  operation  of  this  right  they  illus- 
trated in  a  great  variety  of  instances ;  they  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  they 
called  external  duties,  that  is,  restrictions  on  commerce  ; 
and  internal,   to  be  levied   on   the  body  of  the  pe<^le. 
They  adduced  various   arguments  from  the  practice  of 
ancient,  states ;  and  quoted  modem  instances  of  the  impol- 
icy of  coercive  measures  and  taxation  on  colonies. 

Th£  arguments  in  favour  of  taxation  were  less  for- 
cible, though  more  extensive  and  detailed,  and  supported 
by  a  great  variety  of  alleged  precedents  as  well  as  instan- 
ces. The  British  constitution  was  in  a  fluctuating  state  ; 
and  many  things  which  were  once  constitutional  were  no 
longer  so  now.  Various  taxes  had  been  raised,  contrary 
to  law,  by  forced  benevolences,  ship  money,  and  other 
means;  and  the  connexion  between  the  representation 
and  taxation  could  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  inquiry : 
representation  was  very  arbitrary  and  accidental ;  whereas 
taxation  was  general.  There  was  in  the  different  colonies 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  regulations,  which  all  showed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country,  exerting  itself  as  rotght 
best  answer  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  heretofore 
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dories  had  been  levied  withottt  the  kast  oppottitioD*     "Hie    CHAP, 
navigation  act  shut  up  their  commerce  with  foreign  coun-  ^^..^^^ 
tries  ;  but  did  they  ever  question  the  legality  of  that  act  ?      ^j^^ 
Their  ports  were  made  subject  to  duties  which  cramped 
and  diminished  their  trade,  yet  it  never  was  maintained  ' 
that  this   impost  was  illegal.     The   distinction  between 
internal  and  external  taxes  was  totally  unfounded ;  if  a 
tax  were  laid  on  any  article  at  the  ports  of  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  any  other  colony,  its  operation 
would  be  as  much  felt  as  if  it  were  raised  in  the  inland 
part  of  the  country.     Respecting  the  representation   in 
parliament,  the  Americans   were  as  much  represented  as 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  England.     America,  it 
was  alleged   by  the  Grenville  party,   never  could  have 
objected  to  taxation,  unless  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  seditious  doctrines  recently^ so  prevalent  in  England. 
The  question  was  not  now,  what  was  law,  and  what  was 
the  constitution  ?  but,  what  is  law,  and  what  is  the  consti- 
tution ?    If  a  practice  had  generally  prevailed,  had  been 

.  held  to  be  law,  and  never  had  been  questioned,  as  a  num- 
ber of  precedents  proved  this  to  be,  it  became  law  and  the 
constitution  by  that  very  admission.  Various  statutes 
respecting  Chester,  Durham,  and  other  places,  were 
quoted,  particularly  by  Mr.  Grenville,  to  support  the 
practice  of  taxing  without  representation.  Protection 
and  obedience  were  reciprocal:  we  protected  America, 
therefore  she  was  bound  to  obey  this  country,  and  she 
must  either  obey  in  all  points,  or  in  none.     When  was 

'  America  emancipated?  Was  she  not  still  dependent  on 
the  mother  country  ? 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  spoken  with  his  usual  ability  om 
the  opposite  side,  replied  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  arguing  on  judicial  precedents  in 
great  questions  of  legislative  policy.     ^^  I  come  not  here 

'  ^'  (he  said)  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and  acts  of 
^'  parliament,  with  the  statute  book  doubled  down  in  dogs 
''  ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  for  the  defence 
**  of  liberty,  upon  a  general  constitutional  principle :.  it  is 
"  a  ground -on  which  I  stand  firm  ;  on  which  I  dare  meet 
"  any  man."  He  contended,  that  if  America  had  yielded 
to  taxation  by  the  British  parliament,  in  which  she  was 
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CHAP,    not  'represented,  she  would  yield  to  slavery ;  and  that  a 
^        myriad    of  jadicial   decisions    could    not   make    slavery 


^^^  liberty,  nor  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  England.  He 
insisted  that  there  was  a  diiference  between  internal  and 
external  taxation ;  the  first  being  imposed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raiding  a  revenue,  and  the  second  for  that  of 
regulating  commerce.  Mr.  Grenville  had  asked,  when 
were  the  colonies  emancipated P  **  When  (said  Mr.  Pitt) 
**  were  they  made  slaves  ?  America  has  produced  to  this 
**  country,  through  a  trade  in  all  its  branches,  a  revenue  of 
"  two  millions  a  year :  this  is  the  price  that  America  pays 
'*  you  for  protection.  Are  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  act  to 
**  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  that  revenue  ?  and,  as  she  has 
**  shown  a  determination  to  resist,  how  are  you  to  rendclr 
**  your  stamp  act  efficient  ?  Is  it  by  force  ?  force  will  destroy 
**  the  value  of  the  object  for  which  you  arc  contending :  tl«b 
**  event  will  be  extremely  precarious,  and  even  success 
**  destructive:  if  Am  erica  falls,  she  will  fall  like  the  strong^ 
'*  man,  and  with  her  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  constitu- 
''  tion."  On  these  grounds,  he  proposed  that  the  stamp  act 
should  be  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately  repealed. 

Ministry  introduced  a  prefatory  bill,  declaring  that 
Britain  had  a  right  to  tax  America.  The  declaratory  act 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  March;  and  on  the  18th,  the 
stamp  act  was  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167.*  Some 
time  after,  another  bill  was  passed  to  indemnify  thos6 
who  had  incurred  penalties  on  account  of  the  stamp  act. 
Popular  The  great  object  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  appears 

to  have  beep  popularity.  The  cyder  tax  had  been 
most  undeservedly  unpopular.  To  court  the  favour 
•f  the  people,  they  proposed  and  procured  the  repeal  of 
this  tax,  though  equitable  and  productive.  Resolutions  o€ 
the  house  were  passed^  declaring  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants  and  the  seizure  of  papers.  They  proposed  and 
•  procured  an  act  for  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks,  and  thereby  excited  the  joyful  gratitude  of  the 
English  manufacturers.  The  price  of  corn  still  continu- 
ing high,  provisions  were  made  for  preventing  monopoly  and 
exports,  and  procuring  by  importation  a  more  liberal  supply. 

z  See  VarliameRtaiy  Journals. 


Tbejr  promoted  the  extension  of  trade,  especiaUy.  by  a  CHAF^ 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia.  Notwithstanding  these  ^^^.^^i^^ 
popular  and  beneficial  acts,  the  ministry  could  not  acquire  j^j^ 
^edit,  strength,  and  stability*  The  votaries  of  the  hypo-  • 
thesis  concerning  secret  influence,  represented  them  as  the 
tools  of  lord  Bute,  who  employed  them  until  a  more  effi- 
cient cabinet  could  be  formed,  and  would  soon  abandon 
them  when  no  longer  necessary  for  his  purpose.  The 
partisans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  those  who  from  patriotism  wish* 
cd  the  reigns  of  government  to  be  placed  in  the  ablest 
liands,  desired  that  he  should  be  prime  minister;  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  session,  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation  wished  and  expected  a  speedy  change  of  min- 
istry. Their  immediate  dissolution  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  chancellor  Northington. 
After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  ministers  projected 
a  plan  for  the  civil  government  of  Canada.  The  new  sys- 
tem proposed  to  leave  to  the  natives  their  ancient  rights  of 
property  or  civil  laws,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their 
criminal  code  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal  system  of 
English  jurisprudence.  The  chancellor  represented  the 
scheme  as  theoretical,  visionary,  and  totally  unworthy  of 
practical  statesmen ;  and  declared  he  could  no  longer  be 
a  member  of  so  incapable  an  administration.  His  majesty 
was  convinced  of  their  incompetency  to  carry  on  with 
iMneficial  effect  the  functions  of  administration.  He  made 
overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt,  containing  ample  powers  to  form  a 
a  ministry,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  the  administration  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  terminated. 

Rockingham's  ministry  had  been  formed  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twp 
preceding  reigns.  It  was  composed  of  what  was  called 
the  whig'  connexion^  but  certainly  showed  neither  ability 
nor  efficiency  that  could  make  it  permanent.  The  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  Burke,  which  were  employed  in  its 
defence,  endeavoured  to  impute  its  dissolution  to  the  inte- 
rior cabinet,  the  existence  of  which  he  assumed,  and  the 
fancied  operation  of  which  he  described  with  such  strength 
and  bril}iancyf ^  But  it  really  fell,  from  its  own  weakness: 

A  In  bis  ThOftghta  on  the  Disoootohtst. 
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in  the  most  important  offices  there  was  neither  great 
talents,  political  knowledge,  nor  official  experience.  The 
marquis  himself  was  a  very  upright  and  disinterested  man^ 
and  his  colleagues  possessed  fair  and  respectable  cbarac* 
ters ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  from  their  own 
judgment:  they  wished  to  please  all  parties,  a  sentiment 
indicating  more  of  an  amiable  disposition  than  of  profound 
wisdom,  and  leading  to  indecisive  and  consequently  inef- 
fectual measures.  Of  this  kind  was  their  principal  policy, 
that  ascertained  the  character  of  their  administration — the 
law  which  declared  the  British  right  of  taxing  America, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.^  Their  less  important 
measures  were  popular  rather  than  able.  They  certainly 
were  very  moderate  in  the  bestowal  of  lucrative  appoint- 
ments on  themselves  or  their  friends ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  claims  on  public  gratitude  were  not  great. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  history  of 
ministers,  a  set  of  men  more  respectable  for  private  charac- 
ters, or  more  inefficient  as  public  servants,  than  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham's  administration. 

Before  we  proceed  with  British  affairs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  view  of  India.  On  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar,  we  have  brought  the  narrative  of 
those  India  transactions  in  which  France  was  concerned, 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  Those  of  Bengal,  to  which  her 
power  and  influence  in  the  last  years  of  hostilities  very 


b  The  rtader  will,  I  hope,  panlon  me  for  repeating  what  1  had  formerly 
Avritteii  on  this  suhjcct,  as  it  illustrates  the  grounds  on  whieh  I  formed  a  jttdf^- 
moiit  of  the  marquis  Ot  llockinghain*s  ministry, — "  An  attempt  to  satisfy  two 
parties  of  totall}'  eontrarr  news,  by  not  deciding  the  pcHnt  at  issae,  is  rftrely 
either  the  offspiing  of  wisdom*  or  the  parent  of  success.  Such  temporizing 
indecision  generally  dissatisfies  both  parlies,  and  keeps  the  differences  aKve. 
•The  stamp  act  had  been  op|)08ed  in  America,  not  as  inexpedient,  but  as  unjust. 
They  had  not  pretended  that  I  hey  could  not  pay  the  im])Ost,  but  that  the  impo-' 
sers  had  no  right  to  tax.  Either  the  stamp  act  was  a  grievance,  or  was  not :  if 
«  grievance,  the  redress  did  not  apply  to  the  subject  of  complaint ;  if  not  a 
a  grievance,  why  offer  redress  ?  If  the  objections  of  the  colonies  were  ground- 
less, it  would  have  been  just  in  parliament  to  disreg;ard  them ;  and  wise  or 
unwise,  according  to  die  value  of  the  object,  means  of  coei'cion,  and  probable 
result.  If  the  right  was  ascertained,  and  we  thought  coercion  prudent,  the 
repeal  .would  be  absurd  ;  if  not  the  declaration  of  right  would  be  a  mere  impo- 
tent  bravado.  If  the  complaints  of  America  were  well  grounded,  then  it  would 
have  been  just  and  wise  to  renounce  the  ^cercise  of  an  unjust  i>ower.  Here  was 
the  maintenance  of  au  obnoxious  speculative  principle,  with  the  abandonment  of 
practical  benefit,  for  which  only  it  could  deserve  support.  The  declai-atory  lav 
tended  to  counteract,  in  America,  the  effect  of  the  repeal.  The  measures  of 
the  Kockingham  administration  were  esteemed  the  result  of  good  intentions,  hut 
oi  f«$cb!c  and  .short-sighted  policy."    Life  of  Burke,  Liteditioo,  p.  76. 
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little  extended,  we  have  not  pursued  to  so  Ute  a  period,  but    OH aP; 
left  them  at  the  perfett  establishment  of  the  company^s  ^  ^Zl^^ 
powen       Meer  JaflSier  Ally  Cawn,  the  viceroy  of  these     ^^^ 
provinces,    elevated   by  the  English,  and   dependent  On 
them,  found  himself  by  his  elevation  surrounded  with  dif* 
ficukies  and  dangers.     The  relations  of  his  deposed  pre*^ 
decessor  regarded  with  resentment  the  man  whom  they 
deemed  the  murderer  of  their  kinsman,  and  the  usurper 
of  his  {lower.      The  sums   stipulated  to  indemnify   the 
English  had  exhausted  his  treasury ;  and  the  commerci^ 
privileges  granted  to  them,   diminished  the   revenue  by 
which  he  might  have  repaired  his  finances.       To  relieve 
his  necessities,   he    betook  himself  to  unwarrantable  and 
tyrannical  methods  of  levying  money,  and  thus  lost  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.      From  the  indigence  and  dissa- 
tisfaction of  his  people,  he  was  unable  to  procure  or  extort 
the  supplies  that  he  required ;  his  troops  were  ill  paid  and 
useless ;  and  his  principal  lords  not  only  resisted  his  arbi- 
trary exactions,  but  refused  the  just  and  accustomed  tri^ 
bate.      Thus   distressed,  he  tried  to   relieve  himself  by^ 
infringing  on  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  to  the 
servants  of  the  India  company,  and  thereby  alienated  the 
affections  of  those  who  alone  were  able  to   defend    him 
against  his  enemies.       In  the  year   1758,  the  mogul   or 
emperor  of  Hindostan  had  been  deposed  by  a  conspiracy^ 
headed  by  his  vizier,  and  assisted  by  the  Mahrattas;  and 
not  long  after  his  deposition,  he  died  in  prison.     His 
eldest    son,    Shah    Zadda,    endx^avoured    to    assert    his 
right  to  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Law,  a   French  gentleman,    who,  with  about  two 
hundred  of  his   countrymen,    after  the  conquest  of  the 
•French  settlements  in  Bengal  by  the  English,  had  retired 
among  the  natives.      Shah  Zadda  marched  toward  the 
iFrontiers  of  Bengal.       Ramnorain,  the  nabob,  or  gover* 
nor  of  Patna,  within  Jaffier's  vicerpyalty,  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  until  the  approach  of  colonel 
Clive  and  the  English  army  intimidated  him  to  submission* 
Wheq  Shah  Zadda  reached  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  Ham^ 
norain,  thought  the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  render 
himself  independent  of  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  declar 
fed  for  the  prince  of  Hindostan.      Jaffier  was  again  obli 
Vol.  I.  3  s 
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CHAP,  ged  td  apply  to  the  English  council.  Colonel  Clive  marched 
^^^^^;^  towards  Patna ;  Ramnorain  proposed  to  return  to  his  allc- 
1766.  glance ;  and  Shah  Zadda  retired,  sending  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  to  colonel  Clive,  representing  his  distressed 
situation,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  disturb 
Jaffier's  government,  but  wished  to  collect  a  force  againsi 
the  usurper  of  his  father's  throne*  Colonel  Clive,  finding 
on  inquirj'^  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  interfere  in  his 
behalf,  sent  him  a  ver}-  polite  answer,  declining,  in  the 
ttmipany's  name,  to  take  any  share  in  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  succession.  Soon  after,  on  the  14th  of  January 
1^60,  colonel  Clive  resigned  the  command  to  colonel  Cail- 
laud,  and  returned  to  Europe. 

Shah  Zadda,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  ^Eng- 
lish, took  the  advantage  of  the  interval  between  the 
departure  of  colonel  Clive,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Attacking  and  defeating  Ramnorain,  he  besieged 
Patna;  but  colonel  Caillaud,  with  the  European  troops, 
having  come  to  its  relief,  he  raised  the  siege.  The  prince, 
now  by  the  death  of  his  father  declared  emperor  of  Hin- 
dostan,  by  the  name  of  Shah  Allum,  was  assailed  by  the 
British  and  Bengal  troops,  and  entirely  defeated. 
New  reto-  In  the  summer  of  1760,  Mr,  Vansittart  arrived  at 
BeDgaL"  Calcutta  as  governor  general,  and  successor  to  colonel 
Clive,  when  a  new  scheme  of  politics  was  adopted.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  council,  that  the  war  in  support  of 
Meer  Jaffier  was  extremely  imprudent;  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the  English ;  that  he  was 
altogether  destitute  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  which  he 
had  received ;  that  he  and  his  son  were  endeavouring  to 
dissolve  the  connexion;  that  the  young  mogul's  affairs 
wore  a  favourable  aspect  in  his  own  country;  that  it  would 
be  wise  in  the  company  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
hereditary  prince ;  and  that,  if  established  on  the  throne 
of  Delhi,  he  might  be  a  most  beneficial  ally.  To  this 
alliance,  the  enmity  between  Shah  Allum  and  Jaffier  was  a 
^eat,  but,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  council,  not  an  insuper- 
able obstacle.  It  appeared  to  the  governor  genepal  and 
council  of  Calcutta,  that  Jaffier  was  totally  unfit  for  the 
viceroyalty ;  and  therefore  it  was  expedient  that  he  should 
have  a  protector,  invested  with  full  powers  to  guide  hin^ 
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%Q  the  besC  and  most  salutary  counsels.  The  fittest  person  CHAP, 
for  this  office  was  couceived  to.  be  Cossim  Ally  Khan^  ^a^^v^«^,# 
son-in-law  to  the  viceroy  ^"^  to  arrange  and  execute  the  ^^^^ 
proposed  change,  therefore,  governor  Vansittart  aad  colp* 
Hel  Caillaud  marched  to  Moorshedabad,  surrounded  his 
palace,  aad  demanded  that  he  should  dismiss  evil  counsel- 
lors, and  instantly  place  his  government  in  the  hands  of 
his  son-in-law ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  storm  the 
palace.  Jaffier,  knowing  that  he  \yas  incapable  of  resist* 
ance  against  such  a  force,  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
beseeched  them  to  grant  him  an  asylum  in  Calcutta;  to 
which  they  assented,  on  condition  that  he  would  entirely 
abdicate  the  viceroyalty.  Cossim  was  proclaimed  subah 
of  the  three  provinces,  having  previously  stipulated,  as  a 
recompense  for  this  great  service  done  to  the  provinces^ 
the  entire  resignation  to  the  India  company  of  a  consider-^ 
^ble  part  of  the  revenue.  The  new  viceroy  generously 
bestowed  a  present  for  the  use  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  five  lacks  of  rupees,  about  62,5001.  and  further  added  a 
gift  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  225,0001.  to  general 
Vansittart,  and  three  other  members  of  a  select  committee 
which  had  concerted  the  plan.  There  were  howeveri 
members  of  the  council,  and  others,  who  did  not  approve 
of  these  transactions.  Jaffier's  viceroyalty  had  been 
guaranteed  by  a  treaty,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  any  violation  on  his  part,  no  proof  that  he  had  con- 
spired against  the  English  interest.  Nothing  conducive 
to  the  general  advantage  of  the  company  could,  be  ration- 
ally expected  from  such  a  revolution^  as  no  successor 
could  be  more  completely  subject  to  them,  froqi  his  want 
of  personal  capacity  or  importance :  and  this  last  reasoning 
was  found  by  experience  to  be  just. 

Cossim  Ally  Khan  was  of  a  character  very  different  ^l^Kh 
from  that  of  his  father-in-law.  Bold,  subtle,  enterprising, 
and  ingenious,  he  conceived  the  design  of  freeing  himself 
from  dependence  on  the  English.  Not  ascribing  to  gen- 
erosity, services  for  which  he  had  paid  so  high  a  price,  he 
did  not  think  that  he  owed  a  return  of  gratitude.  Though 
determined,  however,  to  attempt  his  own  emancipation,  he 

0  His  own  s«B  bid  ftec<  ki]U4  bv  4  ia^h  •(  lishtoag. 
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CHAP,  did  not  |>recfpttately  discover  his  iotetttions.  lie  ataAadI 
,^^.yl^  himself  of  their  assistance,  defeated  Shah  AUtun,  and 
1765.  drove  him  from  the  frontiers  of  his  province.  He  also 
reduced  the  refractory  rajahs,  v^ho  had  rebelled  agannt 
the  feeble  administration  of  Jaffier,  and  compelled  them  t» 
make  good  the  payment  of  their  tribute;  repaired  Ae 
exhausted  finances,  confirmed  the  discipline  and  fideKtjr 
of  his  troops,  and  brought  his  territories  to  peace  and 
obedience.  Having  thus  secured  himself  at  home,  he 
fae'gan  to  prepare  for  shaking  off  his  dependence  on  the 
English.  He  first  removed  from  Moorshedabad,  where 
his  conduct,  from  his  vicinity  to  Calcutta,  was  exposed  to 
the  vigilant  and  jealous  inspection  of  the  company ;  and 
in  1761,  pitched  his  residence  at  Mongbeer,  two  hundred 
miles  farther  up  the  Ganges,  which  he  strongly  fortified. 
He  also  began  to  new  model  his  army,  and  tried  to  over* 
come  the  timidity  that  made  them  stand  so  much  in  awe 
of  British  soldiers.  Sensible  of  the  superiority  of  £uro* 
pean  discipline,  he  studied  it  with  great  attention,  taught 
it  to  his  soldiers,  and  introduced  the  European  modes  and 
construction  of  fire  arms.  He  dianged  the  muskets  from 
match-locks  to  fire*locks;  and,  altering  the  cannon,  formed* 
according  to  the  English  pattern,  a  powerful  train  of  artslw 
lery.  Aware  of  the  mischiefs  from  treacblbry,  so  freqiieat 
in  India,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  chief  men  ^ 
his  court,  and  confined  or  cut  off  those  whom  he  appre»- 
hended  to  be  insincere.  Having  thus  strengthened  hime^ 
self,  he  began  gradually  to  throw  off  the  mask.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1762,  he  insisted  that  the  Engliak 
private  traders  should  be  subjected  to  the  regular  payment 
of  duties  throughout  his  dominions.  This  step  alarmed 
the  factory,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  himself  went  up  to  Mongp- 
heer,«to  expostulate  with  him  on  the  subject.  The.  viceroy 
answered  with  great  firmness,  that  if  the  English  were 
permitted  to  trade  without  paying  of  customs,  they  would 
in  time  monopolise  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  con^ 
sequently  annihilate  that  part  of  his  revenue.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  much  more  for  his  interest  to  la^ 
-  his  trade  entirely  open,  which  would  diraw^a  greater  nawh 
ber  of  merchants  into  his  dominions,  promote  the  sale  of 
their  producie  and  numufactures,  enrich  iiiftte^itorie5,9nd 


imfftpv^  his  revemue.     He  added,   that   it  would  9^    GUAP. 
tSoctadHj  cut  off  the  principat  subjects  of  dispute  between 


hita  aad  the  £nglishy  an  object  which  he  professed  to  have      j^^^^ 
very  much  at  heart*     The  governor,  sensible  that  an  open  revolts 

;  .,.  ,"  11.  .,.  ft'on*  the 

trade  was  m  the  viceroy  t  power,  and  that  it  wo.uld  be  a  EngiiBiv. 
great  loss  to  the  private  trai&c  of  the  company^s  servants, 
thought  it  expedient  to  agree  to  certain  restrictions^  The 
factory  at  Calcutta,  informed  of  this  agreement,  was 
enraged ;  and  it  was  now  generally  regretted  that  Jaffier 
had  not  been  suffered  to  continue  upon  his  throne.  On 
the  17th  of  January  1763,  the  council  of  Calcutta  publicly 
disavowed  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  governor,  not  only 
as  having  been  made  without  authority,  but  as  being  dis- 
honourable to  the  English  name,  and  pernicious  to  the 
English  interest.  Great  disputes  arose,  commerce  was 
interrupted,  and  applications  were  made  to  Cossim  to 
enter  into  a  new  agreement ;  but,  confident  of  his  strength, 
he  peremptorily  refused,  and  even  returned  a  very  haughty 
answer :  both  sides  now  prepared  for  war. 

The  English  struck  the  first  blow,  by  surprising  Patna  War. 
^n  the  25th  of  June  1763;  but  the  conquerors,  despising 
the  enemy  too  much,  neglected  prudent  precautions.  In 
dieir  eagerness  to  pillage  that  opulent  city,  they  dispersed 
themselves  on  every  side.  The  Indian  governor  informed 
of  the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  and  reinforced  by  the  coun- 
try, returned  \to  Patna,  attacked  the  scattered  English, 
destroyed  many  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  fort.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
the  place,  they  abandoned  it,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
marched  downwards  toward  Calcutta.  On  the  1st  of 
July  they  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy  in  great  force, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  entirely  defeated.  About 
this  timcf  the  deputies  that  had  been  sent  to  Mongheer, 
returned  to  the  presidency,  and  were,  with  their  attendants, 
treacherously  murdered.  Major  Adams  now  took  the 
field,  with  one  regiment  of  the  king's  forces,  a  few  of  the 
company's  two  troops  of  European  cavalr)',  ten  companies 
of  Sepoys,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  English 
commander  Mras  anxiously  desirous  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
battle  ;  and,  by  his  judicious  manoeuvres,  succeeded  (July 
19)  in  compelling  them  to  an  aqtion  at  B^^llasora  on  the 
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Ganges,  about  forty  miles  below  Moorahedabad.^  Cos* 
Sim's  troops,  elated  with  recent  victory  and  improved  in 
discipline,  received  the  Europeans  with  great  firnmess,  but 
were  at  last  completely  defeated.  Major  Adams  losing 
DO  time,  proceeded  immediately  to  Moorshedabad,  bst 
found  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  intrenched  before 
the  place.  Their  intrenchments  were  fifteen  feet  high^ 
and  defended  by  numerous  artillery:  the  English  com- 
mander, therefore,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  On  the 
23d  of  July,  in  the  evening,  with  a  small  body,  he  made  a 
feint  of  an  attack  upon  the  part  were  the  enemy  was  strong- 
est; and  the  same  night,  while  the  Indians  were  amused 
on  that  side,  he  led  the  main  body  of  his  troops  round  to 
the  weakest  and  least  defensive  part  of  the  intrenchments. 
The  Indians  in  the  morning,  astonished  and  frightened  by 
this  movement,  abandoned  their  position,  and  left  Moor- 
shedabad to  the  English.  Major  Adams,  without  slack- 
ening his  diligence,  pursued  the  viceroy  through  marshes 
and  forests,  across  many  wide  branches  of  the  Ganges. 
Cossiro,  with  gre^t  judgment,  abstaining  from  a  decisive 
engagement,  defended  his  dominions  post  by  post,  and  in 
various  detachments.  On  the  2d  of  August,  however, 
they  were  so  strongly  stationed  on  the  banks  of  NuUas^  one 
of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Ganges,  that  they  resolved 
to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  A  very  obstinate  battle 
took  place,  in  which  at  last,  the  English  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. The  Indians  again  made  a  stand  at  a  strong  fort 
called  Audanulla,i  covered  in  front  by  a  considerable 
swamp,  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
river.  To  this  natural  security,  they  added  very  strong 
fortifications,  amounting  to  IQO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch,  fifty-four  feet  wide,  and  full  of 
water,  except  on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  The  only  dry 
ground  by  i^hich  the  English  could  carry  on  their 
approaches,  was  a  small  part  between  the  swamp  and  the 
river.  Having  invested  the  place  on  this  side  for  a  fort- 
night, without  much  progress,  major  Adams  tried  another. 


d  The  reader,  wlio  has  not  attended  rainntely  to  the  geogtuphy  of  Ben- 
gal, "win  be  pleased  to  observe,  tUiit  this  is  not  Ballasore,  which  is  at  tne  mouth 
•f  tlic  (^aDges. 
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Observing  that  the  Indians,  who  trusted  to  its  remoteness  CHAP, 
and  natural  strength,  were  negligent  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  he  detached,  daring  the  night  of  the  4th  Sep-  j-rg^ 
tember,  major  Irvine,  to  attack  that  post;  and  before  day- 
break, followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  By  this  unex- 
pected movement,  the  Indians  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion :  the  intrenchments  were  carried  8Woi;d  in  hand, 
and  great  slaughter  ensued.  They  abandoned  the  place, 
and  made  no  farther  stand  until  they  came  to  Mongheer, 
the  viceroy's  residence.  Major  Ada nxs  followed  them,  and 
on  the  2d  of  October  invested  the  town,  which,  after  nine 
days  siege,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  last  strong 
post  of  Cossim  now  was  Patna,  which  was  well  fortified, 
and  defended  l)y  ten  thousand  troops  within  the  city,  with 
large  bodies  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,*  to  annoy  the 
besiegers.  Cossim  had  about  two  hundred  English  prison- 
ers, taken  in  the  defeat  at  Patna,  whom  he  cruelly  mur- 
dered :  but  they  were  not  long  unrevenged.  He  had, 
indeed,  made  skilful  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his 
cit}',  but  not  sufficient  to  withstand  English  force  and  art, 
so  well  conducted.  On  the  6th  of  November,  after  a 
siege  of  eight  days,  major  Adams  took  the  city  by  storm  ; 
and  thus,  first  of  Europeans,  effected  the  entire  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  He  fought,  in  four  months, 
four  decisive  battles,  forced  the  strongest  intrenchments^ 
took  too  regularly  fortified  places,  with  great  quantities  of 
arms  and  stores,  and  subdued  the  ablest,  most  skilful,  cau- 
tious, and  resolute  enemy  which  Britain  nad  yet  encountered 
in   India. 

Driven  from  his  own  territories,  Cossim  sought  refuge  Cosdm  cx- 
with  Sujah  Dowla,*^  nabob  of  Oude  in  the  northwest  vicin-  j^^mBen- 
ity  of  Bengal,  and  hereditary  vizier  to  the  great  mogul,  gal,  takes 
The  subah  of  Oude  afforded  an  asylum  to  Cossim'a  person,  the^vkinity 
but  would  not  admit  the  remains  of  his  army.     Being  unwil-  ***  ^"<^*' 
ling  rashly  to  embroil  himself  with  so  formidable  a  power, 
he  declared  that  he  wished   peace  to   continue  between 
Oude  and  the  English.      Notwithstanding  these  profes-  SujtK 
fiions,  however,  Sujah  Dowla  saw  the  advances  of  such    °*  ** 
neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye.     A  negotiation  was  set  on 

e.Thi8  prince,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  is  often  confonnded  vith 
Surajah  Dowla,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  who  was  displaced  by  colone!  CUye. 
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CHAP,    foot  between  him  and  Shah  Allum,  for  uniting  to  restore 

^^^^^^^^^^  Cossim.     Encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  these  powers, 

1766.     Cossim  drew  together  a  considerable  force ;  and  meanwhile 

War  be-     ^jje  council  of  Calcutta  issued  a  proclamation  for  restorinir 

tu'ccn  tnc 

English  Jaffier.  Major  Adams  being  now  dead,  was  succeeded  hy 
jjovlv^  major  Hector  Monro ;  and  the  new  commander,  with  great 
)te»ton^  spirit,  activity,  and.  military  skill,  marched  against  the 
fier.  '  Indian  confederates  in  1764.  His  whole  army  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  Europeans,  and  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred native  troops.  It  was  the  22d  of  October  befote  he 
c6uld  come  up  with  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  at  a  place 
called  Buxard,  on  the  confines  of  Bahar  and  Oude.  The 
major  perceiving  their  situation  to  be  very  strong,  defer- 
red an  attack  until  he  had  explored  their  force  on  every 
side,  keeping  himself  prepared,  however,  lest  they  should 
anticipate  his  intentions.  His  precaution  was  not  unne- 
cessary: the  following  day  the  Indians  advanced  to  his 
camp,  and,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  were  completely 
defeated.  The  major  attacked  Chandageer,  a  fort  about 
fifty  miles  farther  up  the  country,  and  being  repulsed,  found 
it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege.  Dowla  soon  afterwards 
collected  his  scattered  and  defeated  troops.  Major  Monr# 
was  at  this  time  recalled  home,  and  major  Carnac  appoint- 
cd  his  successor ;  but  before  he  arrived,  sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
second  in  command,  wishing  to  signalize  himself,  attacked 
and  routed  Dowla*s  army,  and  stormed  the  fort  of  Chanda- 
geer on  the  14th  of  January,  1765.  Sir  Robert  proceeded 
to  Eliabad,  a  large  city  on  the  Ganges,,  and  the  enemy's 
capital,  which  he  soon  reduced.  In  this  state  major  Car- 
nac found  aflfairs  on  his  arrival  in  April,  when  he  took  the 
supreme  command.  Sujah  Dowla  was  now  abandoned 
by  the  mogul ;  who  observing  the  signal  successes  of  the 
English,  made  overtures  for  a  treaty.  Dowla,  a  man  o^ 
courage,  resolution,  and  policy,  did  not  yield  to  despair ; 
he  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  also  interested  the 
Mahrattas  in  his  favour.  These  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  India,  more  active  and  warlike  than  their 
neighbours  on  the  plains,  entered  Oude.  Terrible  to  the 
other  Indians,  the  Mahrattas  were  of  little  efficacy  whiea 
opposed  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  English  soldiers* 
On  the  2Cth  of  May,  Carnac  attacked  the  Indians  at   st 


yiAct  caUed  Calpi,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.     Sujali    GBAP. 
Dowla  now   surrendered   at  discretion  to  the   English  y^^^^^r^ 
commanden  ua^ 

T AFFX£R  Allt  Kawk,  havinp:  returned  to   Moor-  ^^"^  «"'• 

fill  .    1       *.   «  1      ,.     1    .         1       t       .      •  ^renders at 

shedabaa  as  subah  of  Bengal,  died   in   the  beginning  of  diaeretion. 

February  1765.  He  was  a  weak  and  cruel  tyrant;  and  {^^^ 
in  his  promotion,  depression,  and  restoration,  the  mere 
tool  of  the  English  counciL  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  nominated  his  second  son,  Nazim  111  Dowla^ 
then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  successor,  in  prefe- 
rence  to  Mir  am,  the  heir  of  his  deceased  eldest  son» 
Knowing  the  moderate  talents  and  character  of  the  youth* 
the  council  supported  him  in  the  succession,  previously 
stipulating  the  terms  of  their  protection.  His  father  had 
been  obliged  by  treaty  to  maintain  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot ;  but,  as  the  military 
establishment  had  not  been  kept  up  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company  absuidoned  them 
entirely,  and  took  on  themselves  the  care  of  defending  the 
prince  against  all  his  enemies ;  as  a  recompense  for  which 
spontaneous  protection,  he  was  to  pay  seventy  lacks  of 
rupees^  annually.  Having  made  this  provision  for  hia 
security,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  instruction  and 
internal  accommodation.  The  father's  chief  favourite 
had  been  Nunducomar,  his  prime  minister,  who  held  the 
same  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  son.  This  officer,  a  man. 
of  considers^ble  ability,  was  discovered  to  have  stronglj^ 
urged  the  subah  to  shake  off  his  dependence  on  the  com- 
pany, and  was  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  Sujah  Dowla.  The  company  insisted  that  this 
minister  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  another  persoxi^ 
to  be  appointed  by  them,  should  act  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  minister  and  tutor.  The  young  prince  objected 
strongly  to  diese  regulations,  and  contended  earnestly  for 
having  the  appointment  of  his  own  servants.  This  was  a 
license,  however,  which  the  council  thought  it  by  no 
means  fitting  to  grant,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the 
agreement  according  to  their  dictation.  The  contract  so 
formed  was  said  to  be  the  most  advantageous   for  the 

f  About  875,0001. 
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CHAT*.     English,  that  had  ever  been  concluded  with  an  Indiafi 
^^..^^^^^  power-     Nundacomar   was    summoned  to  Calcutta,   to 
i^rgg       stand  his  trial  for  treason,  and  underwent  an  examination 
by  a  select  committee ;  to  whom  he  advanced  such  con- 
vincing arguments  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  untried. 
Lord  cuvc   •      The  company,  informed  of  the  wars  that  had  broken 
India.         out  in  India,  sent  over  lord  Chve,  with  powers  to  act  as 
commander  in  chief,  president,  and  governor  of  Bengal. 
HisMordship  arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  of  May  1765. 
The  business  to  be  performed  was  intricate ;  the  persons 
with  whom  be  would  be  obliged  to  contend,  were   able> 
active,  powerful,  and  habituated  to  the  highest  exertions 
of  authority ;  it  was  therefore  expedient  to  send  a  per- 
'  sonage  of  the  highest  name  in' British  India.     Lord  Clive 

discovered  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  was  become 
extremely  prevalent  among  the  company's  servants  :  this 
mode  of  opening  business  had  obtained  time  out  of  mind 
in  the  east,  and  was  found  not  disagreeable  to  its  visitors 
from  the  west.  A  select  committee  was  formed,  with, 
lord  Clive  at  its  head,  for  scrutinizing  the  gifts ;  but  the 
investigation  was  by  no  m^ans  pleasing,  either  to  die 
council,  or  to  many  of  the  principal  officers.  It  was 
alleged  on  one  side,  that  luxury,  corruption,  and  extreme 
avidity  for  making  immense  fortunes  in  a  little  time,  had 
s(o  totally  infected  the  company's  servants,  that  nothing 
^ss  than  a  general  reform,  and  an  effectual  eradication  of 
those  vices,  could  preserve  the  settlements  from  certain 
and  immediate  destruction.  Fortunes,  lord  Clive  said, 
of  100,0001.  had  been  obtained  within  two  years;  and 
individuals,  very  young  in  the  service,  were  returning 
home  with  a  million  and  a  half.  It  was  answered,  that 
the  gentlemen  in  question  had  done  the  greatest  services 
to  the  country ;  that  its  present  happy  situation  was  owing 
to  their  efforts;  that  the  presents  were  conformable  to 
the  custom  of  India,  and  not  being  accepted  till  after  the 
negotiation  was  concluded,  had  no  influence  on  the  terms; 
that  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  company  were  so  small  as 
to  be  no  ihducement  to  men  of  talents  to  run  the  risk  of 
their  lives  in  so  remote  a  situation,  without  other  advan- 
.    tagcsi  and  finally,  that  those  who  objected  to  the  presents, 


bad  m^df  their  owa  fortjuneft  by  the  aame  nleaiis*     Ret    ghap. 
gprdkss  of  these  remonstrances,  and  of  all  personal  allu*  ,^^3^,,^ 
sioQS,  lord  CUve  framed  regulations  calculated  to  restrain     17^ 
the  rapacity  of  the  company's  servants.    ^ 

Having  adopted  this  measure  for  the  civil  govern* 
ment  of  the  province,  he  joined  the  army  at  Eliabad,  to 
eondude  the  peace  with  Sujah  Dowla.     On  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  that 
quarter  promised  nothing  but  future  wars ;  that  to  ruin 
Oude,  would  break  down  the  barters  between  the  Mah- 
ratta»  and  Bengal ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  prudent  to 
leave  to  Dowla  considerable  power.     Accordingly^  peace 
was  concluded  with  that  prince ;  and  the  nabob  agreed  to 
pay  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  company,  as  an  imdemni- 
fication  for  the  expenses  o^the  war*     A  treaty  with  the  English 
mogul  was  also  concluded  «>n  the   lltb  of  August  1765,  ^H^etkm 
by  which  the  company  were  appointed  perpetual  collectors  ^^^^ 
of  the  revenues  for  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Orissa;  for  which  . 
privilege  they  were   to   pay  twenty-six  lacks  ^of  rupees 
^nually.     The  revenue  accruing  to  the  company  by  this 
treaty,  after  all  deductions,  amounting  to   l,700»000l.  a 
year ;  and  lord  Clive,  having  established  peace  on  Mich 
profitable  terms,  made  several  judicious  regulations  for 
securing  and  improving  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Thus  have  we  seen  a  mercantile  company,  in  less  Spirit  of 
than  ten  years,  acquire  by  war  and  policy,  more  extensive  ^na!^ 
possessions,  and  a  richer  revenue,  than  those  of  several  **^^""* 
European  monarchs*  This  was  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  conquest*  Nations  of  merchants  had  before  conquered 
very  extensive  dominions,  l^ut  this  was  a  mere,  corporate 
body  of  private  subjects.  The  ^rmciples  on  which  the 
servants  of  this  company  of  merchants  proceeded,  were 
formed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  habits  and  conditions  of 
the  masters.  The  leading  object  was  gain ;  ambition  was 
only  secondary  and  instrumental :  power  and  dominion 
were  esteemed  merely  as  the  means  of  profit.  Where 
the  Romans  carried  their  arms,  tliey  sought  warlike  glory, 
victory,  and  the  spkndor  of  triumph,  as  well  as  the  gains 
of  plunder;  they  took  their  supersUtion  with  them;  and 
irom  the  conquered  countrijes  made  additions  to  their 
gods,  as  well  as  to  the ir  treasury.     The  Spaniards,   the 


ca^P.  ere«turet  of  gloomy  bigotry,  carried  to  Mexico  their  xeal 
y^^.^^^j  for  making  converts,  as  well  as  for  acquiring  silver  and 
17S6.  gold.  These  and  many  other  victors  were  actuated  by 
various  passion^;  but  the  Brittaih  conquerors  in  India 
directed  their  pursuits  to  one  object  exclusively,  the  acqui- 
sition of  money.  They  considered,  in  every  transaction 
of  war,  peace,  or  aliiaace,  what  money  could  be  drawn 
from  the  inhabitants*  In  their  modes  of  exaction  from 
the  feeble  natives,  they  observed  the  systematic  regularity 
of  commercial  habits ;  they  made  bargains ;  and  for  the 
money  received,  stipulated  value  delivered.  They  pilla- 
ged, not  with  tlie  ferocity  of  soldiers,  but  with  the  cool 
exactness  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Instead  of  saying  to 
the  sovereign  of  Hindostan,  ^^  You  have  a  very  rich  ter- 
*^  ritory,  and  we  must  have  a.  great  part  of  the  product,'^ 
(which  might  have  appeared  die  language  of  robbers,} 
they  adopted  a  mercantile  mode :  ^^  We  shall  collect  your 
^'  revenue  for  you,  reserving  to  ourselves  only  eighty  per 
^^c^nt.  for  factorage:''  this  was  the  spirit  of  their  agree- 
ments. Before  they  planned  aggression,  they  calculated 
the  probable  proceeds,  the  debts  that  they  might  extin- 
guish, and  the  addition,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  which 
they  might  make  to  the  sum  total.  They  considered  war 
with  the  natives,  merely  as  a  commercial  adventure :  by 
so  much  risk  encountered,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
spilt,  and  a  certain  extent  of  territory  desolated,  great 
sums  were  to  be  gained.  In  all  their  intercourse,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  natives,  in  the  plans  which  they  devised, 
and  -the  efforts  which  they  employed  for  the  accumulation 
pf  w^lth,  they  manifested  th^  immense  superiority  of  the 
British  character,  with  a  rapidity  of  success,  that  brought 
an  unprecedented  influx  of  opulence  to  this  country,  and 
effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiitients,  habits, 
and  pursuits  of  Englishmen* 

The 'Sufferings  of  Hindostan  attached  no  blame  to  tbe 
tuition ;  they  merely  demonstrated,  that  a  copartnery  of 
trading  subjects 'is  not  fit  to  exercise  sovereignty.  Even 
if  their  schemes  of  policy  were  wise  and  equitable,  they 
did  itot  possess  a  sufficient  control  oVer  their  servants^  to 
ensure  the  execution.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
afterwards  the  work  of  legislative  wisdom* 
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ijdr.  Pin  receives  unlimited  ptmrers  to  form  an  adminietra' 
tioi^'^tff'era  with  earl  Temph  concerning'  the  appoint- 
ment9*^^Temple  rejnsts  any  office^-^^Duke  of  Grafton 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. -^^harle^  To-wnahend^  chan- 
.^  oellor  of  the  exchequer.-'^Pttt^  lord  privy  sealy  and 
.'  created  earl  of  Chatham. — King'  of  Denmark  marries 
princess  Matilda  of  England^^-^tate  of  Parties.-^Hig'h 

-  price  of  provisions-^^rder  of  council  to  prevent  exporta- 
tion and  engrosaing^'^Proclamatiofn  discussed  in  parlia^- 
ment.-'^Lord  Mansfield  proposes  an  act  of  indemnity^  as 

-  um  acknowledgmtmt  of  its  iilegatity-^'^^resisted  by  minis* 

-  '  ,iers.^^^Parliament  inquires  into  the  affairs  of  the  India 

-  company — rescinds   the  proposed  increase  of  dividends 
^  --"^an   opinion  started  thM    the  territorial  possessions 

:  belong  to  the  crovm^  alarms  the  company .^^Mr.  Towns- 
•     hend  opposes  the  prime  minister  on  a  question  of  land 

tax*^^^Mr.  Townshend^s  new  scheme  for  raising  a  rev^ 
'  ermefrom  Ameriea^^-^Session  rises :*»^ Affairs  on  the  con* 

tineut — France — Germany'^'-Pruasia'-^Russia'--'Poland. 

Suppression  ^of  the  yesuits  in  Spain.-^Death  of  the  duke 
'  9f  Tori^'^^f  Charks    Totvhshend^-^Earl  Chatham  by 

ill  health  prevented  from  taking  an  active  share  in  pub^ 
'  he  affairSm-'^Weakness  and  distraction  of  ministry.-^ 
'     S^rt  meeting  of  parliament^-^issohttion^'-^Review   of 

Irish  affairs. 

MR.  Prrr  projected  an  administration  that  should     CHAP, 
include  men  of  all  parties.      He  fyroposed  lord  Temple  to 


ise  first  commissioner  of  the  trefunry ;  but  that  nobleman,  1756. 
being  now  politically  connected  with  his  brother,  wished 
lor  d  greater  share  of  piywer  to  the  Orenville  supporters, 
than  Mr*  Pia  thought  expedient ;  and,  as  they  could  nx>t 
agree  on  the  terms  of  the  other  appointments,  his  lordship 
ritmild  not  accept  of  the. proffered  office.  At  length  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  Wd  been  secretary  of  state  in  the 
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CHAP,    marquis  of,  Rockingham's  administration,  was  made  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  general  Conway,  another  mem* 


vr. 


^ff^f^      her  of  the  whig  party,  was  continued  secretary  of  state  ; 

GraftoD      his  colleague  was  the  earl  of  Shdbume,  a  nobleman  of 

Tion.  considerable  abilities,  possessing  a  great  extent  of  literary 

and  political  information,   a  warm  admirer  and  zealous 

supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  adopter  of  his  opinion,  that 

neither  whig  confederacies  nor  court  cabals,   but  talents 

assisted     by   public    opinion,   at  once    participating  and 

directing  its  energies,  ought  to  govern  this  country ;  and 

that  appointments  of  trust  in  the  various  departments  of 

the  state  should  be  conferred  according  to  the  appropriate 

fitness    of  the    person  to   be  nominated.      Mr.    Charles 

'  Townshend,  recently  a  member  of  the  Grenville  party, 

was  appointed  chancellor   of  the   exchequer;  lord  chief 

ju^sticc  Pratt,  created  lord  Cambden,  was  made  chancellor; 

his  predecessor,  the  carl  of  Northington,  became  president 

of  the  council ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  took  the  privy  seal. 

Mr.  Pitt     He  was  now  called  to  the  upper  house,  under  the  title  of 

rariof       the  earl  of  Chatham;  but  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage 

Chatham,    lessened  the  popularity  of  this  illustrious  statesman.      If 

the  case  be  impartially  considered,  the  first  man  of  his 

age  and  country  accepting  high  rank,  affords  no  ground 

«       for  censure.     On  the  verge  of  sixty,  and  oppressed  with 

bodily  infirmity,  he  had  become  less  fit  than'  formerly  for 

the  vehement  and  contentious  eloquence  of  the  house  of 

commons.     His  wisdom  and  patriotism  might  operate  in 

the  upper, as  well  as  in  the  lower  house;  and  the  office 

which  he  held  in  administration  had  no  connexion  with 

one  house  more  than  with  the  other.     There  is  nothing 

inconsistent  with    true  greatness,  in  desiring  to  found  a 

family ;  and  the  peerage  can  never  receive  more  honour^ 

able  accessions,  than  from  those  who  have  exerted  distin- 

guished  ability  in  performing  eminent  services. 

During  this  year,  the  distresses  from  the  high  price 
of  provisions  continued  to  increase,  and  excited  commo- 
tions and  riots.  The  populace,  thinking  that  certain  deal* 
ers  were  engrossing  and  using  other  illegal  means  to 
enhance  the  price  of  provisions,  took  upon  themselves  to 
regulate  the  markets  and  punish  alleged  delinquents,  and 
proceeded  to  flagrant  violence,  which  proved  fatal  to  seve^ 
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ral  lives.     Special  coRimisaions  were  appointed  to  ti^  the    OHAP.  . 
oiFendera,  of  whom  the  ringleaders   were   capitally  con-         *' 


demned ;  but  most  of  them  were  afterwards  reprieved  and  ^^^^ 
pardoned.  On  the  11th  of  September,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  enforcing  the  law  against  forestallers,  regraters, 
and  engrossers  of  corn.  By  not  a  few  it  was  apprehended 
that  this  denunciation  would  do  more  barm  than  good,  as 
it  presumed  the  scarcity  tp  be  artificial,  which  actually 
arose  from  real  want.  As  the  price  of  wheat  continued  to 
increase,  another  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  26tb, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain,  and  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  outwardbound  ships  laden  with  com. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  ministry  consisted  of 
two  parties,  the  Grenville  and  the  Rockingham.  A  coa- 
lition was  attempted  between  the  former  and  the  ministry, 
but  without  effect.  Meanwhile  Charles  Townshend  was 
intriguing  with  the  Rockingham  party,  and  trying  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Grafton ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  succeed,  the  administration  was  evidently  discordant. 
Lord  Chatham,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
could  not  control  as  formerly  the  jarring  elements. 

This  summer  there   happened  an  cMent  which  was  Mutuis« 
very  interesting  to   the  royal  family.     The  princess  Ma-  pji^^gg 
tilda,  posthumous  daughter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Ma#dato 
sister  to  his  majesty,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  ws^s  Uenra^. 
married  to  her  cousin  the  king  of  Denmark.     This  treaty 
was  expected  to  strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  and  in  that  view  was  deemed  politically  advan- 
tageous to   both ;  and  to  Denmark  it  brought  pecuniary 
emolument,  as  apportion  of  100,0001.  was  bestowed  bn  her 
highness.     Frederic  William,  the  king's  youngest  brother, 
was  now  dead,  and  the  income  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  45,0001.  a 
year,   was   divided  between  his  majesty's  surviving  bro- 
thers ;  the  youngest  of  whom,  Henry  Frederic,  was  created 
duke  of  Cumberland* 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  died  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  sons,  Charles, 
who  headed  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  the  second  a  Romish 
cardinal. 


32g  ttlSitMiY.  or  THIS 

CHAP.  On  the   1 1th  of  November  parUament  met,  and  the 

^1^*;^  principal  subject  of.  his  majesty's  speech  was  the  high 
j^gg  price  of  provisions,  with  the  measures  which  he  had  em- 
MeeUng  of  braced,  the  disturbances  which  had  arisen,  and  the  orders 
men?  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^°  issued.  The  proclamation  laying  an  embargo 
upon  corn,  occasioned  a  discussion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  was  represented  as  an  assumption  by  the 
council  of  a  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws,  a  practice 
which  was  effectually  precluded  by  the  revolution.  The 
measure  was  allowed  to  be  expedient,  and  even  necessary; 
but,  to  prevent  its  establishment  as  a  precedent,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  an  act  of  indemnity  should  be  passed  to  pro- 
tect from  punishment  the  framers  and  executors  of  an  ille- 
gal order.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  proposed, 
which  caused  warm  debates,  especially  in  the  house  of 
peers.  Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  contended,  that  a 
dispensing  power  in  cases  of  state  necessity  was  an  inher- 
ent prerogative  in  the  crown  :  a  power  to  provide  for  the 
public  safety  in  cases  of  emergency,  must  be  lodged 
somewhere :  by  our  constitution  it  was  lodged  in  the  king, 
only  to  be  exerted  under  great  necessity  occurring  dm-- 
iug  the  recess  oi*  parliament,  and  to  last  only  ui^til  parlia- 
ment could  be  assembled.  It  was  answered,  that  necessity 
^  was  the  principle  by  which  all  the  evil  practices  of  the 
Stuarts  were  Justified.  The  exception  of  necessity  had 
been  proposed  as  a  clause  to  the  petition  of  rights ;  the 
lords  had  agreed  to  it;  but,  on  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons, it  had  been  rejected.  If  a. necessity,  of  which  the 
executive  government  is  to  judge,  be  admitted  as  a  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  established  law,  the  laws  and  liber- 
tjies  of  the  people  may  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the 
crown.  The  proposed  mode  of  a  bill  of  indemnity  asserts 
the  general  constitutional  law,  while  it  excuses  the  deviar 
tion,  after  parliament  has  on  an  inquiry  discovered  thi^ 
the  alleged  necessity  did  exist*.  These  arguments  were 
chiefly  supported  by  lord  Mansfield,  and  were  evidentiy 
more  agreeable  to  the  precision  with  which  prerogative  is 
defined  by  the  British  constitution,  than  the  opposite  rea- 
sonings;  and  lords  Chatham  and  Camden  weic  charged 
with  deserting  their  former  principles*  The  two  patriots 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  carried  by  the  heat  of  debate 
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into  «pccuiative  error;  but  the  general  tenor  of  their  re-    C^^vp. 

spective  conduct  through  the  whole  of  their  political  his*  ^^^^^L. 

tmy,  aifords  the  best  proof  that  they  intended  no  violation      ^765. 

of  British  liberty. 

The  late  immense  acquisitions  in  India  rendered  that  Indian 

country,  and  the  company's  aifairs,  objects  of  the  highest  gideredhl' 

importance  to  lawi'ivers  and  statesmen ;  and  this  year,  fbt  paiH*- 
1        /-  .  r         -  .     1     ,         .  .    i.    .         mem. 

the  first  time,' oriental  concerns  occupied  the  chief  time 

and  attention  of  parliament  but  not  till  they  had  undergone 
a  contentious  discussion  in  the  East  India  house. 

When  the   late  acquisitions   that  accrued  from  the 
peacie  and  treaties  of  lord  Clive  were  knbwn  in  England, 
it  was  generally  expected,  that,  as  the  possessions  had  so 
much  increased  in  value,  there  would  be  a  proportionate 
rise  in  the  dividends;  thence  India  stock,  in  July  1766, 
had  risen  from  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one.     The  Dutch  company  had,  in  April, 
declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  their  posses- 
sions and  revenues,  it  was  contended,  were  far  surpassed 
by   the    English.     Our   India   company,   therefore,  (the 
proprietors  asserted,)  could  aiford  a  much  greater  dividend 
than  six  per  cent.     On  this  ground  they  urged  the  direc- 
tors to  declare  an  increase,  but  were  answered,  that  though 
many  advantages  had  been  acquired,  great  debts  had  als6     * 
been  incurred  ;  and  that,  both  in  justice  and  prudence,  the 
paynieht    of    debts    dught    to    precede   the    division    of 
profits.      If  we  make  a  great  increase  in  our  dividends, 
(said  they,)  we  may  give  an  ideal  value  to  stc\ck,  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  supported,  will,  like  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
burst  upon  our  hea4s.      But  not  convinced  by  this  reason- 
ing, the  proprietors  charged  the  directors  with  an  intention 
of  limiting  dividends,  to  increase  their  own  riches.      Oh 
the  24th  of  September,  at  »  general  quarterly  court  of  the 
proprietors,  it  was  proposed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  directors,  that  the  yearly  dividend  should  be 
increased  from  six  to  'ten  per  cent*     Two  days  after,  the 
question  was  put  by  ballot,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
540  agaittst  231.  Government  at  that  time  sent  a  message 
ta  the  directors,  informing  them,  that  parliament  was  to 
examine  the  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  directing  them  to 
have  their  papers  ready  for  inspection. 
Vox.  I.  '         U  u 
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CHAP.  Ok  the  25th  of  November,  a  committee  was  appointed 

^''     ,  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  commercial 


1766.  ^^^  territorial.  Orders  were  given,  that  every  account^ 
letter,  treaty,  or  document  of  any  kind,  should  be  laid 
before  the  committee.  The  court  of  directors  presented 
a  petition,  setting  forth  the  great  injury  that  it  would  be 
to  the  company,  and  the  many  ill  consequences  which  would 
probably  attend  the  publication  of  the  private  correspond- 
ence between  them  and  their  servants :  and  after  a  con- 
siderable debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  private  correspoa- 
i76r.  dence  should  not  be  printed.  The  statements  before  par- 
'  liament,  however,  were  so  important,  as  to  introduce 
questions  much  more  comprehensive  than  any  hitherto 
discussed  by  the.  legislature  concerning  British  India- 
Having  viewed  and  examined  the  management  of  the 
commercial  and  territorial  possessions,  several  membera, 
and  among  them  lord  Chatham,  denied  the  right  of  the 
company  to  iiave  territorial  possessions,  as  such  were  not 
conveyed  by  their  charters,  and  were  totally  foreign  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  trading  corporation.  Even  if  it 
were  legally  just,  and  politically  expedient,  that  an  associ- 
ated body  of  merchants  should  be  sovereigns  of  those' 
extensive  dominions,  the  great  expense  of  government  in 
the  protection  of  that  company  entitled  it  to  the  revenues, 
for  the  purpose  of  indemnification. 

The  supporters  of  the  opposite  opinion  denied  that 
the  charter  restricted  its  holders  from  acquiring  territory; 
and  contended,  that  if  government  had  a  right  to  the  late 
acquisitions  in  India,  it  ought  to  submit  its  claims  to  a 
court  of  law.     Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  com- 
pany proposed  a  (convention  with  government  concerning 
the  disputed  dominions;  that  an    agreement   should  be 
made  between  government  and  that  body,  concerning  the 
Agree-       territorial  acquisitions ;  and,  after  various  overtures,  the 
tetween     following  terms  were  accepted,  presented  to  parliament, 
govern-      and  passed  into  a  law  on  the  24th  of  Jutie ;  beinc:  entitled, 
the  com-         A  bill  lor  establishing  an  agreement  between  govern- 
paiiy.         ((  naent  and  thc'East  India  company."  By  this  stipulation, 
the  chartered  corporation  engaged  to  pay  to  government 
400,0001.  yearly  for  two  years,  by  half  yearly  payments; 
during    which    tinie    the    territory    and    revenues    lately 
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obtained  were  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  present  pos-    CHAP. 
sessors ;  but  if  they  were  deprived  of  any  of  them  by  a 


foreign  power,  a  proportional  abatement  was  to  be  made  i^w^ 
in  the  annual  payments ;  and  money  wrongfully  paid,  was 
to  "be  refunded.  Meanwhile  the  copapatiiy  held  a  general 
court  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  which  the  half  yearly  dividend 
from  midsummer  to  christmas  was  declared  to  be  67,  being 
one-fourth  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  half  year.  Min- 
istry  had  sent  a  message,  advising  the  company  not  to 
increase  their  dividend  until  their  affairs  were  farther 
examined ;  but,  finding  that  the  recommendation  had  not 
produced  the  desired  effect,  the  duke  of  Grafton  pro-  Bill  for  re- 
posed  a  bill  to  prevent  them  from  raising  their  divi-  ^eVndfa 
dends  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  dividends 
The  object  avowed  by  his  grace  and  the  supporters  of  the 
bill,  was  to  prevent  such  augmentations  as  might  raise  tho 
imaginary  value  of  the  stock  far  beyond  its  real,  so  as  to 
introduce  stockjobbing  speculations,  which  had  been  so 
fatal  in  a  former  reign;  that,  besides,  government  was 
interested  in  preventing  such  increase  of  dividend  as  might 
diminish  the  value  of  the  territorial  revenue ;  to  which  the 
claims  of  the  state,  though  postponed,  had  not  been  relin- 
quished :  moreover,  the  rapid  rise  in  India  stock  would 
diminish  the  price  of  the  other  funds.  The  opposers  of 
the  bill  contended,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  company 
fully  justified  the  proposed  addition,  and  that  means  could 
easily  have  been  employed  to  ^prevent  any  farther  rise ; 
that  a  legislative  interposition  for  controlling  the  dividend 
of  a  trading  company,  legally  made  by  those  in  whom  the 
power  was  by  law  vested,  and  when  no  abuse  was  alleged 
was  an  ex  post  facto  law,  that  infringed,  the  rights  of  pro* 
perty ;  and  by  tending  to  lessen  the  security  and  freedom 
from  the  control  of  government,  which  made  the  British 
funds  so  much  the  repositories  of  continental  money,  it 
might  affect  the  national  credit.  The  rescinding  bill  passed  passed  into 
into  a  law  after  a  very  powerful  opposition,  in  which  t^  * 
of  the  ministers,  general  Conway  and  Mr.  Townsheod, 
joined  :  in  the  house  of  lords  a  strong  protest  was  made 
by  the  united  force  of  the  Qrenville  and  Rockingham 
parties, 
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CHAF.  In  another  motion  the  prime  mioister  was  entirety  de« 

^Ji^ll^  feated.  It  had  been  uniformly  the  practice,  at  fcMrmer 
1767.  periods  of  peace,  to  reduce  the  land  tax  from  four  to  three 
shillings  in  the  pound :  but  since  the  peace  of  1 763,  the 
state  of  the  public  finances  was  not  thought  to  admit  of 
this  reduction,  and  accordingly  it  had  not  been  proposed 
by  either  of  the  successive  administrations.  This  year, 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  the  annual 
bill,  there  was  a  strong  opnosition;  and  it  was  carried 
against  ministry,  that  the  tax  should  be  no  more  than  three 
shillings*  Mr.  Townshend  was  cm  this  occasion  accused 
of  not  being  sincere  and  earnest  in  his  professed  exer- 
tions :  there  was  evidently  in  his  character  a  great  degree 
of  instability ;  but  whether  his  fluctuations  arose  chiefly 
from  an  understanding  more  brilliant  than  solid,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  time  during  which  he  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  political  stage  was  too  short  to  ascer- 
tion.  Fertile  in  devising  expedients,  rather  than  wise  in 
choosing  the  most  beneficial  ends,  Mr.  Townshend  this 
session  proposed  a  scheme  for  raising  a  revenue  from 
America,  which  he  conceived  would  be  productive,  with- 
out being  objectionable  on  the  same  ground  as  the  stamp 
act.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  alleged  difference  be- 
tween external  and  internal  taxation:  hastily  assuming 
this  principle,  Mr.  Townshend,  with  the  ardour  of  incon- 
siderate ingenuity,  deduced  from  it  a  theory,  and  projected 
a  plan  to  which  his  specious  and  brilliant  eloquence  gave 
New  im-  a  great  appearance  of  plausibility.  He  proposed  a  bill  for 
5J2JriSu  i^posiJ^g  certain  duties  on  glass,  paper,  paste  board,  white 
and  red  lead,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  payable  on  th^ 
importation  of  these  articles  into  the  American  colonies ; 
which  duties,  when  collected,  were  applied  to  making  pro- 
vision for  the  administration  of  justice,'and  the  support  of 
civil  government,  in  the  colonies  in  which  it  should  be 
necessary ;  and  the  residue  was  to  be  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer in  England.  The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law ;  and, 
as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  was  regarded  by  the 
Americans  as  a  mere  variation  of  mode,  and  not  a  change 
from  the  principle  that  had  produced  the  stamp  act :  i^^ 
^ifects,  however,  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned^ 
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The  conduct  of  New  York  underwent  severe  animad-    chap. 
version  in  this  session  of  parliament.     A  new  regulation   * 


had  been  made  in  the  preceding  session,  concerning  the  1757 
quartering  of  troops  in  America,  and  the  additional  articles 
of  salt,  vinegar,  beer,  or  cyder,  were  required  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  colonists.  The  governor  of  New  York 
communicated  this  change  to  the  assembly;  and  the  next 
day  some  forces,  who  happened  to  arrive  in  the  city,  found 
it  nc<^iessary  to  apply  to  them  for  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  new  law,  particularly  specifying  their  requisite 
articles.  The  assembly  postponed  the  consideration  of  the 
message,  and  meanwhile  furnished  the  troops  with  such 
necessaries  as  they  had  before  been  accustomed  to  afford, 
but  did  not  supply  the  new  requisitions.  After  various 
messages  and  addresses,  the  assembly  positively  refused, 
alleging  that  the  principle  was  exactly  the  same  as  of  the 
stamp  act,  since  it  taxed  them  without  their  own  consent. 
This  refusal  being  represented  to  parliament,  a  bill  was 
passed,  by  which  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly, 
were  prohibited  from  passing  or  assenting  to  any  act  of 
assembly,  for  any  ptrpose  whatsoever,  till  they  had  in 
every  respect  complied  with  all  the  terms  of  this  act  of 
parliament.  Unfortunately  for  the  nation,  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  from  his  ill  state  of  health,  could  at  that  time 
rarely  attended  either  the  council  or  senate :  had  he  pos- 
sessed his  wonted  vigour,  he  might  successfully  have 
reprobated  such  temporizing  and  triflir^  measures  as 
merely  tended  to  irritate  without^being  efficient.  If  Ame- 
rica afforded,  throtigh  our  manufactures  and  trade,  a  very 
great  revenue,  as  could  be  and  was  proved,  it  was  a  puerile 
policy  to  liazard  its  productiveness,  rather  than  let  glass 
and  paste  board  be  duty  free,  and  pay  for  our  soldiers  the 
cost  of  their  salt,  vinegar,  and  small  beer.  There  was  a 
littleness  in  a  considerable  part  of  our  proceeditigs  respect- 
ing America,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  power- 
ful, as  with  the  policy  of  a  wise  nation.  This  long  and 
important  session  closed  on  the  2d  of  July  1^67. 

While  so  many  internal  and  colonial  objects  enpfaeed  Affairs  ©f 
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the  attention  01  Pntam,  she  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  nept, 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace  from  foreign  countries.     The 
f  rench  court,  soon  after  the  peace,  had  beeq  occupied  'm 
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CI  UP.  flisputes  with  the  provincial  parliaments,  in  which  bodies 
^.^^^^^  a  spirit  of  resistance  began  to  manifest  itself  of  a  different 
^.;7  cast  and  character  from  any  displayed  since  the  time  of 
l)i]iut'»8  Henry  IV.  I'he  parliament  of  Brittany  having  rendered 
ti;e  kifii?  itself  peculiarly  disag;reeable  to  the  monarch,  was  dissolved, 
iiiid  partia-  ^^^^  ^\\  j^g  decrees  were  annulled.     The  other  assemblies 
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i  rauce.  showed  a  disposition  to  combination  and  remonstrance ; 
the  parliament  of  Rouen  reminded  the  king  of  his  corona- 
tion oath,  and  intimated,  that  there  was  a  compact  between 
liira  and  his  people;  they  also  made  decrees  in  favour  of 
the  parliament  of  Brittany.  The  king  answered,  "  The 
*'  oath  which  I  have  taken,  is  not  to  the  nation,  as  you 
**  presume  to  say,  but  to  God  alone."  The  several  parlia- 
ments immediately  began  to  question  the  royal  doctrine  and 
theory,  and  evinced  themselves  not  disinclined  to  dispute 
it  in  practice ;  but  strong  measures  repressed  their  bold- 
ness, and  in  the  year  1767*  they  were  tolerably  quiet.  If 
Lewis  XV.  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  for  his 
directors  wise,  upright,  and  intrepid  advisers,  he  might 
even  then  have  been  taught  to  perceive  a  change  in  the 
public  sentiment.  To  meet  with  safety  the  new  doctrines, 
would  have  rendered  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  expedient.  However  imprudently  the  court  might 
be  employed  in  its  proceedings  with  parliament,  in  other 
respects  it  exerted  itself  wisely  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  commerce,  naval  force,  and  revenue-  Agri- 
culture had,  by  the  partial  system  of  Colbert,^  been  very 
much  neglected  as  a  subject  of  political  economy;  a  new 
set  of  philosophical  economists  inculcated  its  exclusive  cul- 
tivation, as  the  sole  physical  means  of  prosperity.  Extra- 
vagant and  visionary  as  they  were  in  their  theories,  yet  the 
novelty  of  them  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  French, 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in  making  agriculture  a 
much  more  fashionable  and  popular  pursuit  than  it  had  for- 
merly been.  France,  thus  occupied  with  the  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  appeared  to  have  no  disposition  to  quar- 
rel with  her  neighbours  ;  she  was  more  closely  than  ever  con- 
nected with  Spain,  which  from  a  variety  of  causes  was  no 
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less  disposiscl  to  peace,  and  her  alliance  continued  unbroken    chap. 
and  uninterrupted  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  k^^'-^t^,^ 

The  emperor  Francis  was  now  dead,  and  succeeded     ,5.^7 
by  his  eldest  son   Joseph  on  the  Imperial  throne ;  while  f^^^rmRny. 
Leopold,  his  second  son,  filled  the  place  of  Joseph  as  comes  em- 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.     The  young  emperor  regarded  P*^*"°'* 
the  king  of  Prussia  with  the   greatest  veneration ;  and, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  privately  gaye 
Frederic  to  understand,  that  he  wished  every  subject  of 
future  dispute  to  be  at  an  end,   and  desired  to  cultivate 
the  strictest  friendship  with  his  majesty ;  but  he  intimated, 
that  it  w^ould  be  necessary  to  conceal  some  of  his  inten- 
tions from  his  mother,  who  still  retained  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. — ^The  empress  dow- 
ager found  full  employment  in  recovering  from  the  dis- 
asters of  the  war. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  political  economy,  dis-  Tntended 
played  a  genius  that  ensured  success  in  every  thing  which  n'^^em^of 
he  chose  to  pursue.  Aware  that  wealth  is  the  result  of  Prussia. 
productive  industry,  he  was  far  from  imagining  those 
trades  always  the  best  which  produced  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  money.  He  considered  chiefly  the  physical  and 
moraLeifects  of  the  work  done,  upon  the  workman.  Ha 
thought  that  the  labour  which  invigorated  the  body  arid 
imboldened  the  mi»d,  was  more  productive  of  the  real 
constituents  of  national  prosperity,  than  labour  which 
enervated  and  relaxed  the  operator,  though  the  latter 
might  be  the  more  lucrative.  "  He  perceived  (says  his 
"  philosophical  biographer)  that  great  differences  obtained 
*'  m  populousness  and  prosperity,  according  to  the  various 
*'*'  employments  of  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  that 
"  even  in  agriculture,  greater  exertions  and  purer  man- 
"  ners  might  be  expected  from  men  who  cultivate  corn, 
"  than  from  those  who  rear  the  vine ;  and  that  in  manu- 
"  factures,  the  hardy  workmen  in  wood  and  metal  sup- 
"  plied  very  different  citizens,  and  very  different  solcHcrrs, 
"  from  those  furnished  by  the  mechanical  operations  of 
"  sedentary  drudgery."^  In  the  modern  systems  of  |K)lit- 
if»l  economy,  the   short  sightedness  of  avarice   regards 
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CHAF.  nothing  but  the  labour  effected ;  and  whether  it.be  effected 
^^^_^  by  machines,  or  by  men  litde  better  than  machines,  appears 
1767.  ^  matter  of  small  moment;^  But  Frederic,  having  pro- 
vided amply  for  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  his  .jiub* 
jects,  thought  that  he  had  yet  done  noithing  for  their 
happiness,  until  he  had  improved  their  physical  and  moral 
state,  procured  them  rational  enjoyments,  trained  them  to 
virtuous  habits,  and  directed  them  to  useful  and  honour- 
able pursuits :  he  imitated  the  neighbouring  nations  in 
the  institutions  in  which  they  respectively  excelled;  his 
plans  of  rural  economy  he  formed  chiefly  on  the  model  of 
England ;  and  in  dividing  unappropriated  lands,  he  adopt- 
ed the  mode  of  the  British  parliament.  Peace  at  this 
time  was  his  main  object,  although  by  his  financial  and 
military  economy  he  was  well  prepared  for  wan 
Russia.  The   character  of  the  empress  of  .Russia  was  now 

developing  itself,  and  she  became  conspicuous  for  the 
force  and  solidity  of  her  genius,  the  extent  of  her  capacity, 
the  greatness  of  her  views,  and  the  adaptation  of  her 
measures  to  the  circumstances  in  >^hich  she  was  placed. 
Sovereign  of  an  immense  empire,  she  comprehended  the 
state  of  her  dominions ;  she  saw  its  resources  and  suscep- 
tibility of  improvement;  and,  great  as  its  strength  was, 
how  much  was  wanting  to  make  Russia  what  it  might 
;  become*  The  substantial  amelioration  of  her  country  and 
^  people,  was  the  object  to  which  she  evidently  directed  her 
principal  attention.  She  accurately  studied  the  materials 
with  which  she  had  to  work,  discriminated  the  state  in 
which  she  found  the  people,  accommodated  herself  to 
their  notions,  won  their  affections  and  veneration,  and  by 
her  conduct  was  as  absolute  in  authority  as  in  power. 
Dissipated  as  she  might  be  in  her  private  life,  she  did  not 
suffer  pleasure  to  interfere  with  the  performances  of  her 
Imperial  duties.  Wishing  to  promote  in  her  country, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  all  the  useful  arts,  she  sought 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  most  commercial  and 
enlightened  nations ;  with  Britain  she  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty,'  in  principle  and  detail  very  beneficial  to 
both  nations.     Desirous  also  of  introducing  the  elegant 
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aft3  and  eradilton  «t  her  court,  she  invited  thither  eminent 
artists  and  scholars,  and  established  literary  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  science.  Although,  ,^^7 
frbm  the  time  of  czar  Peter  the  great,  considerable . 
advances  had  been  made  in  the  internal  improvement  of 
Russia,  yet  that  ought  to  have  been  much  more  exclu- 
sively the  object  of  her  princes  and  government  than  it 
actually  had  been.  Extention  of  territory  was  by  no 
means  wanting,  for  her  dominions  were  enormous  already* 
Consummate  wisdom  would  have  withheld  Catharide 
from  projects  of  foreign  conquest ;  but  that  a  bold,  aspir- 
ing princess,  with  such  power,  should  not  project  an 
increase  of  her  territories,  was  rather  to  be  wished  from 
the  highest  practical  exercise  of  political  philosophy,  than 
to  be  expected  from  sovereign  ambition,  possessing  so 
fully  the  means  of  gratification*  We  have  already  seen 
her  interference  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  management  of 
Poland ;  but  disturbances  were  there  arising,  which  soon 
brought  her  farther  into  action,  and  more  openly  mani- 
fested her  encroaching  character. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  an  event  took  place  this  year,  SouChero 
•f  the  greatest  importance  to  domestic,  civil,  religious,  Ex^fSon 
and  political  society;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  p^^^^ 
Spain,  the  country  whose  superstition  had  rendered  it  so  ^^^^  '* 
much  subject  to  that  extraordinary  order.  The  great, 
energetic,  versatile,  and  skilfully  directed  ability  of  that 
singular  fraternity,  had  extended  their  authority  and 
power  very  widely  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries.  Their 
talents  for  calling  forth  abilities,  their  great  skill  in 
every  species  of  political  intrigue,  and  their  dexterity  in 
every  kind  of  business,  spread  their  influence  among 
many  others  beside  the  gloomy  votaries  of  depressing 
superstition.  Their  authority  had  long  been  very  great 
amidst  the  gay  splendour  of  the  French  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  sequestered  retirements  of  Spanish  cloisters.  But 
their  most  incontrollable  power  was  in  South  America; 
where  it  must  be  admitted ;  by  their  efforts  among  the 
natives,  they  contributed  very  effectually  to  the  civilization 
and  industry  of  those  tribes,  though  they  bore  a  sway 
dangerous  to  any  state  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions.  The 
authority  acquired  bv  the  Jesuits  in  the  course  of  two 
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CHAP  cc»ttirie»  Kras  so  exorbitant,  that  inoiMircha  began  to 
^^^..^  regard  tbcm  witb  a  very  jealous  eye.  They  aaw  that  tb^npr 
1767.  really  did  much  incidental  good,  and  were  extremely  sob- 
servient ;  but  that  they  were  acquiring  the  means  of  bec^vi* 
ing  imperious.  As  in  France  there  was  more  of  usited 
genius  and  energy  than  in  any  other  popish  country^  thei^ 
first  Romish  fraternities  were  attacked.  Lewis  XIV«  bad 
from  parade  and  ostentation  cherished  literary  efforts^ 
though  in  his  time  thei'  were  chiefly  confined  to  subjects 
of  taste,  sentiment,  and  physical  research,  without  eX" 
tending  to  theological  and  political  philosophy.  Once  set 
in  motion,  however,  genius  would  not  limit  itself  to  pre- 
scribed operations.  The  very  enormous  extent  to  which 
superstition  had  carried  the  influence  of  the  churchy 
attracted  sagacious  speculatists,  who  proposed  to  inquire 
bow  far  the  various  privileges  claimed,  doctrines  incoi* 
eated,  and  observances  enjoined,  by  the  clergy,  were  coa^ 
sistent  with  natural  religion,  truth,  and  reason ;  how  far 
the  lives,  sentiments,  and  opinions  (tf  churchnien  were 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  common  slensei 
and  how  far  their  system  of  faith  and  practice  wad  eondu- 
cive  to  the  public  welfare^  They  easily  discerned,  ihH 
'  in  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  there  were  parts  totally  incompatible  with 
reason,  morality,  and  enlightened  policy;  but,  in  the  Vola- 
tile violence  of  Frenchmen,  they  carried  their  animad* 
versions  infinitely  farther  than  trlith  admitted*  Coiv 
founding  religion  itself  with  its  abuses,  they  chs^-ged 
against  Christianity  the  errors  and  mischiefs  of  popish 
corruptions;  imputing  to  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
the  consequences  of  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  usurfi- 
ing  institutions  of  popes  and  cardinals.  I>eism^  and  ini- 
delity  of  all  kinds,  became  very  fashionable  in  France.; 
and  in  a  prevailing  dislike  of  religious  establishments,  it 
wa^  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Jesuits  Should  escape ;  as^ 
beside  the  imputations  common  to  other  monastic  orders, 
there  were  such  strong  objections  attaching  peculiarly  to 
themselves;  their  principles,  their  activity,  their  ent^- 
prise,  their  corporate  ambition,-  and  above  all,  their  casu* 
i~  .ical  morality,  leaving  a  wide  field  open  for  palliaiiog 
every  crime.     That  tnniity  lo  the  Jesuitical  oi:dQt\  whkh 
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yirtU€  jiMlified,  if  ariskig  from  a  sense  of  the  hurtful  arts,    CHAP, 
and  polic]^  required,  was  in  fact  owing  in  a  great  degree 


to  infidelity.  But  other  causes  cooperated  :  the  order  of  ^^^ 
jaYi8enist%  had  become  very  successful,  and  had  acquired 
great  influence ;  the  Jesuits  were  known  to  be  extremely 
rich,  and  the  public  treasures  were  very  much  exhausted. 
Ideas  were  long  entertained,  for  these  various  reasons,  of 
suppressing  this  order ;  and,  in  October  1 763,  they  were 
actually  crushed  in  France  and  all  the  French  territories. 
The  following  year  they  were  suppressed  in  Portugal  and 
all  its  dependencies ;  in  Spain  they  had  been  suffered  to 
exist  some  years  longer:  but  the  influence  of  French 
counsels  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  example  of  his 
neighbours,  jealousy  of  their  power,  and  avidity  for  theif 
niches,  determined  Charles  to  extinguish  that  order 
through  all  his  dominions.  Accordingly  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1767  ordained,  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  expelled,  and 
their  whole  property  seized  for  the  king's  use.  The 
jesiirits,  notwithstanding  their  sagacity  and  extraordinary 
inteiligeiice,  had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  such  scheme 
was  in  agitation;  and,  during  the  months  of  February 
and  Maroh,  they  went  on  with  the  usual  zeal  and  ardour 
Ia  their  ordinary  occupations,  totally  unsuspicious  of  the 
impetidtng  blow  that  was  to  crush  them  forever,  where 
their  power  had  been  strongest. 

Ok  the  Gist  of  March,  about  midnight,  the  six  houses 
af  die  Jesuits  Mn  Madrid  were  surrounded  at  the  same 
time  by  detachments  of  military,  who  opened  the  outer 
doors,  secured  the  bells,  and  placed  a  sentinel  before  each 
oeU.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  brothers  were 
ordered  to  rise ;  and  when  assembled,  being  informed  of 
his  majesty's  commands,  they  assisted  in  packing  up  a 
few  moveables  necessary  for  their  journey.  Meanwhile 
a^  sufficient  number  of  coaches,  chaises,  and  wagons  were 
secured,  and  without  loss  of  time  they  were  conveyed 
under  a  strojig  guard  towards  Carthagena.  This  revolu- 
tion was  conducted  with  such  order  and  silence,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken 
place  till  they  were  informed  of  it  in  the  morning:  three 
days  after,  the  expulsion  and  confiscation  were  carried  ' 
iato  executioo  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  in  the  month  of 
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Jitiy  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  confiscated  estates  anfl 
eiFects  of  the  Jesuits  in  Europe  and  the  Indies  amounted 
to  above  thirty  millions  sterling :  and  thus  did  a  govern* 
ment,  at  one  sweep>  deprive  a  corporation,  of  its  subjects, 
and  of  an  immense  property,  without  any  proof  of  guilu 
However  just  the  politicad  reasons  for  suppressing  the 
order  might  be,  the  rapacious  seizure  of  their  property 
was  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  justice,  and  could 
not  have  taken  place  under  any  equitable  system  of  polity. 
In  Naples,  and  other  catholic  countries,  the  Jesuits  were 
suppressed  with  similar  circumstances  of  tyranny. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  royal  family  of  England 
received  a  very  afflicting  blow  in  the  sudden  death  of  the 
duke  of  York,  eldest  brother  of  the  kingt  His  highness 
had  been  travelling  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
•and  at  Monaco  was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  Tth  of  September.  He  belonged 
to  the  navy,  and  had  served  during  the  war ;  he  was 
esteemed  a  prince  of  good  accomplishments,  amiable  dis- 
position, and  affable  manners,  and  was  beloved  by  those 
who  had  had  the  chief  access  to  his  confidence  and  inti^ 
inacy.  He  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  home  and  interred  in  Westminster 
abbey.  About  the  same  time,  died  a  gentleman  who  was 
rising  fast  into  the  first  political  eminence,  the  honourable 
Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
Chatham's  infirmities  had  for  some  time  almost  entirely 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  efficient  share  in  adminis- 
tration ;  during  his  lordship's  inaction,  Mr.  Townshend!^ 
with  shining  and  versatile  talents,  was  the  nu>st  active 
member  of  the  ministry,  and  was  taking  a  lead  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  He  was  a  personage  of  very  consider- 
able abilities;  prompt,  brilliant,  witty,  and  eloquent;  not, 
indeed,  very  select,  either  in  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
posed, or  the  arguments  that  he  employed,  but  extremely 
happy  in  the  art  of  giving  the  best  colour  to  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  which  he  happened  to  adopu  Although 
a  man  of  genius,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  more  fit 
for  literary  than  political  attainments,  or  much  more 
anxious  ai)out  currency  of  opinions  than  their  weight;  he 
was   extremely   inconstant*       When  thfi  «tafnp  act  >was 
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|il^ipular  in  the  houscyhe  declaimed  in  its  favour;  when    chap. 
it  toet  its  popularity,  be  voted  for  the  repeal ;  and  when  y^^v'^i^^ 
the  repesil  was  afterwards  a  subject  of  complaint^'  he  pro-  '  \->^- 
posed  a  new  plan  for  raising  a  revenue*     He  took  no 
tiflie  to  form  general  and  comprehensive  views,  and  had 
no  fixed  principles  of  policy.     As  an  orator,  he  was  an 
ornament   to    the  house   of  commons;    but   must   have 
entirely,  changed  his  modes  and  habits,  before  he  could 
be  a  very  advantageous  accession  to  the  councils  of  his 
country  .as  a  principal  statesman. 

Ministry  was  now  weak  and  distracted ;  various  plans  Weakoess 
of  coalition  and  comprehension,  to  give  it  strength,  were  trg^" 
proposed;  but  the  negotiations  were  unsuccessful.  Seve- 
ral partial  changes  were  made,  in  which  the  offices  wer« 
filled  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  house 
of  Bedford.  Lord  Weymouth  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  in  the  place  of  general  Conway,  who  had  been  advan- 
ced in  his  professional  line.  A  new  office,  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  was  created,  and  bestowed  on  lord 
Hillsborough.  The  earl  of  Northington,  loaded  w i th  years, 
retired  from  his  place  of  president  of  the  council,  and  was 
succeeded  by  earl  Gower.  Beside  these  promotions  of 
the  friends  of  the  Russel  family,  Frederic  lord  North, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Guilford,  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  venerable  earl  of  Chatham  had  been 
consulted  previous  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  had 
declared  that  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  his  interfer* 
ence  impcacUcable.  He,  indeed,  had  no  share  in  the 
.  appointments,  and  from  this  time  cannot  be  considered  as 
making  one  of  the  Grafton  ministry,  responsible  for  any  of 
its  acts.— *The  scarcity  of  corn  continued ;  and  from  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  great  riots  took  place  in  the  maou- 
.  focturing  towns* 

Qn  the  24th  of  November  parliament  met.  Nothing 
from  abroad  (his  majesty  said)  appeared  likely  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  or  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
internal  affairs  x>f  the  kingdom.  The  sole  object  specifi- 
cally recommended  to  their  notice  was,  the  scarcity  and 
dearth  of  corn.  Interference  in  the  price  of  provisions  on 
Uie  part  of  government,  is  extremely  delicate  and  difficult ; 
&or  can  tbe  legiala.tujre  easily  adopt  any  effectual  modtf 
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CHAF.   fer  that  pitrpose,  except  by  the  encouragement  of  in^orlai-s 
^^'       tioD  in  times  of  exigency,  and  the  promotion  of  agricalture 


17«7  ^^  prevent  their  recurrence.  Parliament  renewed  the  regii»: 
lattons  of  the  former  year,  adding  to  them  a  bill  for  iropot^i* 
ting  wheat  and  flour  from  Africa ;  and  an  act,  similar  te 
the  law  of  the  preceding  session,  was  passed  for  limiting* 
the  dividends  of  the  East  India  company. 

The  most  important  measure  discussed  in  this  session  els 
parliament  was,  a  law  proposed  by  opposition  for  limiting^ 
the  period  of  resuming  crown  grants  to  sixty  years.  This 
bill  originated  in  a  transaction  affecting  two  private  indi* 
viduals.  William  HI.  had  made  a  grant  to  the  first  eaH 
of  Portland,  of  the  honour  of  Penrith  in  the  county  c^ 
Cumberland,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belongtngir 
The  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of 
Carlisle,  were  considered  as  parts  of  this  grant,  and  had 
lieen  accordingly  enjoyed  by  the  family  by  the  same  temine 
and  in  the  same  quiet  possession  as  the  rest.  These  kwt 
tenements,  however,  were  not  specified  in  the  grant;  and 
sir  James  Lowtber,  being  accurately  informed  of  this  cir«i 
cum^tance,  in  summer  1767  presented  a  memorial  to  tbe 
lords  of  the  treasury,  stating,  that  he  had  discovered  tha$ 
the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  soccage  of  the  castle  of 
Carlisle,  had  been  long  withheld  from  the  crown  withoiijl 
its  receiving  any  benefit  from  them,  and  therefore  prayed 
a  lease  of  three  lives.  Having  consulted  the  surveyor  of 
crown  lands,  they  granted  the  possessions  in  question, 
notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Povt^ 
land.  His.  grace  now  stopped  progress  in  the  exchequer 
office;  the  cause  was  tried  before  the  barons  of  exchequer, 
and  sir  Jam^s  Lowther  was  nonsuited.  Upon  thts  attemp* 
ted  resumption,  the  bill  was  founded.  Opposition  insisted, 
that  the  attempt  was  a  revival  of  the  obsolete  and  tyron'* 
nical  law,  nullum  tempu9  occurrtt  regt^  by  which  no  length 
of  time  or  possession  can  be  a  bar  against  the  claims  of 
the  crown.  The  exercise  of  any  right  upon  this  maxkn, 
it  was  shown,  was  practised  only  by  the  most  arbitrary 
princes,  and  even  by  them  with  caution,  as  they  were  sea* 
sible  of  the  general  abhorrence  which  every  act  of  the  Icind 
excited.  It  was  farther  said,  that  the  present  grant  was 
founded  on  a  most  unconstitutional  motive,  to  obtain  % 
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ftaty  and  imdoe  inflaence  in  the  general  election ;  and  that  fSHAt* 
tke  avowed  opposition  of  interests  in  the  same  country  ^^^^.^^.^ 
betireen  the  parties,  and  the  particular  connexions  of  one  ^j^ 
•(•them,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  object  in 
tBtew*  On- the  other  side  it  was  observed,  that  the  tene^ 
Hients  in  question  were  neither  specified  nor  understood 
in  the  grant;  that  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  not  by 
resumption  (for  there  had  been  no  alienation),  but  by  ori» 
gin^d  right ;  and  the  crown  was  no  more  to  blame  for  taking 
possession  of  its  own  property,  than  a  private  person. 
The  earl  of  Pordand  and  his  family  had  been  sufficiently 
eompensated  for  their  services ;  and,  after  seventy  years 
possession  of  an  estate  to  which  they  had  no  right,  tht;y 
Slight  contentedly  resign  it  to  the  true  owner,  when  ther^ 
was  no  demand  made  upon  them  for  the  past  issues. 
Ministry,  after  finding  their  arguments  against  limitation 
#f  resumptions  not  likely  to  be  .successful,  changed  their 
ttode  of  procedure,  and  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be 
postponed  till  the  next  year,  and  this  motion  was  carried 
^y  a  majority  of  twenty ;  but  the  supplies  being  settled,  and 
•ther  business  finished,  an  end  was  put  to  the  session ;  and^ 
•n  the  tenth  of  March,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  first  parliament  of  George  III.  exhibits  no  dis^ 
^guishing  marks  of  legislative  wisdom.  Its  chief  objeccs 
were,  individual  prosecution  and  colonial  regulation  :  res- 
pecting Wilkes,  and  other  persons  involved  in  his  publican 
tions,  the  majority  of  its  members  proceeded  with  the 
pasdon  of  partisans,  and  not  the  cool  policy  of  senators ; 
and  towards  America,  the  conduct  of  this  body  was  a 
succession  of  contradictory  measures,  neither  .effectual  iil 
eoercion  nor  concession.  They  irritated,  conciliated,  and 
irritated  again ;  and  left  the  colonies  ill-aiFected  to  the 
eountry,  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  American  war.  But, 
though  their  aggregate  policy  was  either  inefficient  or 
hurtful,  yet  they  contained  a  considerable  degree  of  indi-* 
yidtial  ability.  In  the  latter  years,  mature  and  formed 
eloquence  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  house  of  peers* 
In  the  house  of  commons,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Town- 
shend,  the  ablest  orators  had  not  arrived  at  the  perfection 
which  they  were  severally  destined  to  attain.  The  elo- 
quence at  that  time^  though  brilliant,  animated,  and  impres* 
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CHAP,    sive,  did  not,  either  in  closeness  and  force  of  reasoning, 
^'^'      comprehensiveness  of  views,  or  political  philosophy,  equM 


1767.     ^^  efforts  of  more  recent  periods. 
ASun  of  Having  brought  the  first  British  parliament  of  his 

Ireland.  .     ^  ,  ^.  ,     '^  ^      .-        -^ 

majesty  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  now  turn  our  attenuon  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reign,  were  of  more  than  usual  importance,  and 
since  that  time  had  become  extremly  interesting.  To  com- 
prehend the  passing  transactions  of  the  sister  kingdom,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  short  retrospective  survey  of  causes 
and  events,  which  powerfully  affected  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  Irish  were  originally  sunk  in  barbarism,  far 
beneath  any  other  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe,  even  in 
their  most  uncivilized  ages.*^  Never  conquered,  nor  even 
invaded,  by  the  Romans,  thc)^  continued  still  in  the  most 
savage  state ;  and  were  distinguished  by  those  vices,  to 
which  human  nature  is  always  subject,  wh^n  it  is  neither 
tamed  b)*^  education,  nor  restrained  by  laws.  The  small 
principalities  into  which  they  were  divided,  exercised 
perpetual  rapine  and  violence  against  each  other;  the 
Uncertain  succession  of  their  princes  was  a  continual  source 
of  domestic  convulsions  ;  the  usual  title  of  each  petty  sover- 
eign was  the  murder  of  his  predecessor;  courage  and  force, 
though  exercised  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  were  more 
honoured  than  any  pacific  virtues.  The  most  simple  arts  of 
life,  tillage,  and  agriculture,  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  had  felt  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  other 
northern  tribes ;  but  these  inroads,  which  had  spread  bar- 
barism into  the  rest  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve 
the  Irish }  and  the  only  towns  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  island,  had  been  planted  along  the  coast  by  the  free- 
booters of  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  other  inhabitants 
exercised  pasturage  in  the  open  country ;  sought  protection 
from  any  danger  in  their  forests  and  morasses ;  and  being 
divided  by  the  fiercest  animosities  against  each  other,  were 
still  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than  on 
the  expedients  of  common,  or  even  private  interest.      So 


k  See  Strain,  who  describes  the  Irish  as  infiDitelj  more  savag6  than  the 
fiauis,  Ciermnns,  or  Briton*. 
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«itiMted   and   disposed,  when  they  were  conquered  by    CBAT. 
Henry  IL,  the  Irish  did  not  improve  from  their  connexion  ^^..^^^^ 
with  a  less  barbarous  nation.  ^jr^* 

Although  no  country  had  been  blessed  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  able  sovereigns  than  England,  from 
die  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  yet 
no  policy  could  be  more  absurd  and  prejudicial,  than  the 
system  which  had  been  uniformly  pursued  respecting  Ire* 
land.  The  conquerors  not  only  took  no  pains  to  commu* 
nicate  to  the  conquered  their  own  progressive  civilization, 
but  even  prevented  those  advances  which  the  latter  might 
have  themselves  made.  While  from  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  other  countries  were  emerging  from  that 
profound  ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  then  sunk ;  that 
unfortunate  island,  possessing  every  natural  means  of 
improvement,  a  climate  temperate  and  salutary,  a  fertile 
soil,  a  maritime  situation,  numberless  harbours,  a  people 
sprightly,  ready  in  apprehension,  having  a  fire  of  ingenuity 
that  beamed  through  the  thick  fogs  of  their  ignorance, 
with  every  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  capability  of 
in^provement,  they,  from  political  debasement,  were  in  a 
eondition  of  stationary  savageness.  Such  men,  strangers 
to  arts  and  industry,  were  naturally  prone  to  disorder  and 
insurrection.  To  quell  revolt,  and  prevent  its  recurrence, 
Henry  VII.  proposed  the  extension  of  English  jurispru- 
dence to  the  appendent  island.  Poyning,  lord  deputy  tp 
the  king,  procured  the  enactment  of  that  mefnoraUe  stat- 
ute, which  bears  his  name,  by  which  all  the  former  laws 
should  be  of  force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  bill  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  had  previ- 
ously received  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  England. 
The  purpose  of  this  ordinance  was  evidently  much  more 
to  ensure  dominion  .  than  to  impart  civilization ;  and 
though  the  communication  of  English  laws  might  ulti- 
mately tend  to  infuse  a  portion  of  English  arts,  manners, 
and  industry,  yet  its  direct  and  immediate  tendency  was 
to  trench  upon  Irish  independence ;  and  they  long  con- 
tinued discontented  and  turbulent*  After  the  reformation 
was  established  in  England,  theological  diiference  inflamed 
the  discontents.  If  men  so  uncultivated  possessed  any 
Vestiges  of  Christianity,  being  totally  unfit  for  the  genuine 
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CHA^.    wfsdjMA  and -goodness  of  that  divine  system,  they  mutt 
^^       have  received  it  with  the  grossest  corruptions  which  it 


if^j  had  acquired  from  interested  imposture,  oscitant  negli- 
gence, or  torpid  stupidity.  "  Superstition  (says  of  one 
^  of  the  glories  of  that  country,  after  Irish  genius 
^  had  hegun  to  show  its  strength  and  brilliancy')  is  die 
^  only  religion  of  ignorant  minds."  Devoted  to  the  most 
abject  popery,  the  Irish,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
were  easily  the  dupes  of  all  the  artifices  of  the  Romish 
combination :  discontent,  bursting  out  in  partial  insur* 
rection,  spread  to  general  rebellion.  The  vigour  and  pru- 
dence of  Mountjoy  crushed  revolt ;  but  a  more  difficult 
task  still  remained,  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  to  reconcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  their  subjectiom 
durable  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  King  James 
proceeded  in  this  work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well  con* 
certed  plan,  and  made  greater  advances  towards  the  refor- 
mation of  that  kingdom,  than  had  been  achieved  during 
the  four  hundred  and  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  conquest.  The  act  of  Poynings  had  given  authority 
to  English  laws,  and  rendered  future  statutes  of  Ireland 
dependent  on  the  English  government,  but  had  not  abol- 
ished the  Irish  customs,  which  supplied  the  place  of  laws, 
and  were  calculated  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  bar* 
barism  and  disorder.  Of  these  usages,  the  most  noted 
respecting  penal  proceedings  was  the  brehon^  by  which 
every  crime,  even  murder  itself,  was  punished,  not  with 
death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied 
upon  the  criminal.  In  the  distribution  of  property,  the 
customs  of  gavelkind  and  tanistry^  were  no  less  inimical 
to  the  purposes  of  civilized  society :  the  land,  by  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  was  divided  among  all  the  mides  of 
the  sept  or  family,  both  bastard  and  legitimate ;  and,  after 
partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
shared  out  among  his  sons ;  but  the  chieftain,  at  his  dis- 
eretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belonging  te 
that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share.  As  no- man,  by 
reason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any 
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Uo^;  t#  build,  to.  plant,  to  enclose,  to  xrultivate,  to  lino  CHAP, 
prove,  would  have  been  so  much  lost  labour.™  The  ^^^p^L. 
tanistSy  or  chieftains,  though  drawn  from  the  principal  '  ^7^7, 
families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established  by 
election,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  vio«- 
lence.  Their  authority  was  almost  absolute ;  and,  no^• 
withstanding  that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office^ 
its  chief  profits  resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  and  assess* 
ments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  went 
levied  at  pleasure.  These  customs  James  abolished,  an4 
in-  their  place  substituted  £nglish  law,  established  circuits^ 
banished  oppression,  administered  justice,  ascertained  tht 
rules  of  property,  and  severely  punished  crimes  and  dh* 
orders.  He  did  not  confine  his  improvements  to  thi9 
introduction  of  laws  for  securing  property  and  punishing 
Grimes,  but  promoted  means  of  acquiring  riches,  and  pre* 
trenting  enormity*  He  first  endeavoured  to  stimulate 
industry,  and  was  peculiarly  successful  in  the  province  d 
Ulster,  which,  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attaindef 
of  rebels,  was  entirely  at  his  disposal.  The  land  W89 
diyided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
2,jQ00  acres.  Many  natives  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
received,  grants  of  estates,  and  brought  from  their  res* 
pective  countries  tenants,  who  were  capable  by  skill  and 
industry  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  grounds,  and  also 
to  practice  other  useful  pursuits.  The  Irish  were  re« 
moved  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the 
-^pen  country  :  husbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught  them  ; 
a  fixed  habitation  was  secured ;  plunder  and  robbery  were 
pimished ;  and,  by  these^  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the 
most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon 
became  the  best  cultivated  and  most  civilized."  By  these 
wise  and  prudent  measures,  James  laid  the  basis  o^  jus* 
tice,  security,  and  humanity  in  Ireland;  but  varioun 
obstacles  impeded  the  superstructure,  which  were  princi* 
pally  referable  to  tWo  sources,  property  and  religion.  Long 
established  custom,  however  absurd,  or  even  pernicious, 
is  extremely  difficult  to  be  overcome,  especially  among 
barbarians,  M^ hose  regard  to  mere  usage  is  in  the  inverse 
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CiiAl*.  proportioti  of  their  liberality  and  uiteUigenoe.  Tke  ap|iro- 
yr  priation  to  individoaU  of  lands,  which,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom,  belonged  to  a  sept  or  family,  was  eX'- 
tremely  ^disagreeable  to*  the  Irish.  Besides  their  disap* 
probation  of  the  new  tenure,  they  were  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  many  of  the  proprietors,  who,  possessing  the  lands 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  communities,  were  re^ 
garded  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  aliens  and  inter« 
lopers,  and  a  distinction  arose  between  the  new  settlers 
and  the  old  Irish^  that  long  subsisted,  and  often  manifested 
itself  in  very  fatal  effects.  Most  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
continued  addicted  to  the  Romish  superstition*  ,The 
liberal  spirit  of  England  towards  diversities  of  theol/bgical 
belief,  granted  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  a  degree  of 
indulgence  almost  amounting  to  a  toleration ;  but  so  long 
as  the  churches  and  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kept 
from  the  priests,  and  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the 
neighbourhood  of  profane  heretics,  being  themselves  dis* 
contented,  they  continually  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  cordial  amity  between  the  English  and 
Irish  nations*  Instigated  by  these  spiritual  directors,  as 
well  as  inspired  with  a  love  of  national  independence,  they 
ardendy  desired  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  attempt. 
When  the  Scottish  presbyterians  began  their  hostilities 
against  Charles  I.  and  his  liturgy,  and  the  English  puri-^ 
tans  menaced  the  mitre  and  the  crown,  the  Irish  leaders 
thought  the  occasion  auspicious  to  revolt.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed,  for  overpowering  the  English,  repossessing 
the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  effipcting  a  complete  separa* 
tion  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  reestablishing  the 
catholic  religion  as  paramount  and  supreme.  Actuated 
by  such  powerful  passions,  in  pursuing  their  objects  they 
displayed  not  only  impetuous  ardour,  but  a  vigour  of  abil* 
ity,  and  a  skilful  and  compreliensive  concert  of  measures, 
that  demonstrated  them  to  be  very  far  advanced^  since  the 
desultory  insurrections  of  the  former  century.  The  native 
genius  of  the  Irish,  improved  even  by  partial  and  reluc- 
tant intercourse  with  the  English,  evinced  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  the  system  of  James ;  and  their  very  coun- 
sels and  eifojrts  to  ^fi^ct,  ^  st;pitration>  pcoved  the  bene fits(. 
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that  must  accrue  from  the  connexion.  To  the  historical  chap. 
reader,  who  can  perceive  and  combine  the  mixed  unifor-  ^^^JL 
mity  and  variations  of  nationfld  character  in  the  progressive  ,j.^ 
stages  of  knowledge  and  civility,  the  Irish  conspiracy  of 
the  seventeenth  century  affords  subjects  of  reflection, 
which  are  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  illustrate 
transactions,  pursuits,  and  conduct  in  very  recent  peridds. 
The  plot  of  1641  was  remarkable  for  unity  of  design, 
extensive  organization  of  plan,  and  secrecy  of  prepara- 
tion, from  which  there  might  have  been  expected  to 
follow,  firm,  cool,  and  resolute  execution ;  but  when  it 
ripened  to  insurrection,  it  burst  forth  with  an  impetuous 
fury  and  atrocity,  liker  to  the  .  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of 
savage  animals,  than  the  regulated  courage  of  rational 
creatures  seeking  momentous  objects.  More  and  Maguire, 
the  projectors,  were  able  men,  but  their  associate  O'Neal, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  their  followers,  were  barbarians, 
with  the  violent  and  uncontrolled  passions  of  rude  tribes ; 
which,  in  any  ^il  direction,  were  the  more  mischievous, 
from  the  natural  sagacity,  ingenuity,  and  force  of  the  Irish 
character ;  and  which  were  then  stimulated  by  the  inter- 
ested, bigoted,  and  infuriated  teachers  of  a  gloomy  and 
ferocious  superstition.  The  massacre  that  ensued,  so 
honrid  in  its  enormities,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Ireland,  and  involved  the  whole  island  in  guilt.  The 
daring  vigour  of  Cromwell  crushed  the  insurrection  of 
Irdand,  and  employed  plunder  and  forfeiture,  the  usual 
means  of  military  usurpers  to  reward  the  instruments  of 
their  dominion,  and  to  strengthen  present  tyranny ;  little 
regardless  of  the  real  interests  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  possessions  which  they  hold  on  such  a  precarious 
tenure.  In  the  confiscation  were  comprehended,  not 
only  the  revolters  against  the  English  government,  but 
the  loyal  partisans  of  the  ill-fated  monarch.  A*  more 
sudden  and  violent  change  of  property  was  then  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  injustice ;  five  millions  of  acres,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  former  proprietof^,  were  divided 
among  the  creditors  of  the  anti-moDarchtal  party,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  protector,  t  An  order  was  even  issued,  t^ 
confine  all  the  native  Irish  to  the  province  of  Connaught, 
where  they  would  be  shut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mouU' 
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CHAP,    tains;  and  could  not,  it  was  hoped^  be  any  longer  danger^ 
,  ous  to  the  English  government.^     A  policy  at  once  so 


1767.  sibsurd  and  inhuman,  was  a  principal  cause  of  subsequent 
discontents,  disorders,  and  convulsions  in  Ireland,  and 
very  long  counteracted  the  wise  and  beneficent  purposes 
which  the  system  of  James  had  sought  to  obtain:  the 
insatiate  rapacity  of 'the  ustirper  rendered  ineffectual  the 
provident  cares  and  counsels  of  the  lawful  king*  To 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  sufferers,  was  a  great 
object  of  the  wise  counsellors  by'  whom  Charles  the 
second  was  directed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign ;  but 
it  was  found  an  arduous  task,  either  to  undo,  or  compen- 
sate, such  flagrant  and  extensive  iniquities.  The  revolu- 
tionary  soldiers  and  moneyed  speculators  could  not  Jbe 
tlispossessed,  because  they  were  the  most  powerful  and 
only  armed  part  of  Ireland ;  and,  besides,  it  appeared  ex- 
pedient to  favour  them,  in  order  to  support  the  protestant 
aiid  £ngUsh  interest  in  that  kingdom,  and  because  they 
had  generally,  with  a  seeming  zeal  and  alacrity,  joined  in 
the  king's  restorhtion.  Charles  therefore  promised  by  a 
proclamation  to  maintain  their  settlement,  and  .at  the  same» 
time  to  make  amends  to  the  innocent  sufferers ;  and  prot 
posed  to  perform  this  engagement  from  several  funds,  but 
chiefly  a  quantity  of  land  which  was  still  unappropriated^^ 
When  the  various  sources  of  recompense  were  accurately 
examined,  they  were  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  indemnification;  so  that  either  the  present  posses* 
sors  n:ust  be  disturbed,  or  the  grievances  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  c6ntinue  without  redress :  anxiety  and  alarm 
seized  both  the  claimants  and  the  holders ;  the  form^ 
cag;er  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  the  latter 
afraid  to  lose,  but  resolute  to  retain,  their  own  acquisi- 
tions. The  duke  of  Ormond,  appointed  lord  lieutenant, 
was  decerned  the  most  proper  person,  fi'om  prudence  and 
equity,  to  compromise  differences,  and  reconcile  jarring 
pretensions;  and,  after  encountering  various  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the 
-parties  to  accede  to  a  modification.  The  CromvyeUiau 
possessors   agreed  to  relinquish  one-third  of  their  lands^ 
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which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  dispossessed  Irish^  CHAP, 
who  had  either  been  entirely  innocent  of  insurrection,  or  ^^^^ 
had  adhered  to  the  royal  family.  In  the  former  case,  i^^^ 
they  were  compelled  to  undertake  one  of  the  mo^t  arduous  . 
tasks  that  can  be  required  in  the  establishment  of  truth— 
the  proaf  of  a  negative  :  they  were  to  be  presumed  guilty, 
unless  they  evinced  the  contrary  :  they  vcre,  besides,  de* 
barred  from  pleading  innocence,  if  they  had  ever  lived  in 
the  quarters  of  rebels.  From  the  wide  latitude  of  C4>n- 
structive  guilt,  and  the  difficulty  of  exculpatory  demon'- 
stration,  many  persons  free  from  th^  crime  remained 
involved  in  the  punishment;  and  as  two-thirds  of  the 
lands  still  were  held  by  persons  whom  the  former  pro-, 
prietors  regarded  as  usurpers,  they  deemed  themselves , 
the  victims  of  injustice.  These  sentiments  were  not  con- 
fined to  actual  suiFerers,  but  diffused  among  their  friend$ 
and  connexions,  and  incorporating  with  the  spirit  of 
national  independence  and  poperyy  overspread  the  ancient 
Irish.  There  Were  now  in  Ireland  two  great  parties,  in 
the  nature  of  things  reciprocally  hostile  :  the  present  hold- 
ers^ attached  to  the  English  government,  whose  power 
only  could  secure  their  possessions ;  and  the  expelled 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Qwners,^  who  were  inimical 
to  that  government  which  they  conceived  to  preclude  the 
vindication  of  their  irights.  In  both,  interest  and  religion 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  new  proprietors,  chiefly  of  Eng« 
|ish  extraction,  were  generally  protestants,  and  the  ejected 
Irish,  catholics.  The  mild  and  equitable  administration 
of  Ormond,  however,  prevented  the  discordant  spirit  from 
immediately  bursting  out  in  Mnewed  insurrection.  His 
great  object  was,  impaf  tially  and  equitably  to  promote  the 
good  of  all  classes,  whether  protestants  or  catholics,  and 
to  engender  ity  both,  a  disposition  to  conciliation.  la 
the  latter  years  of  Charles,  the  expectations  that  were 
entertained  from  a  popish  successor,  distinguished  for 
ardent  zeal,  cooperated  with  the  wisdom  of  Ormond, 
in  preventing  the  catholics  from  attempting  to  disturb 
the  English  government  of  Ireland.  The  furious  bigotry 
of  James-  overleaped  every  bound  of  true  poiuy;  and,. 
,  without  any  preparation  or  precaution,  eagerly  endea*- 
vourcd  to  reestablish  the  catholic  religion   in  intolerant 
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supremacy,  aimutted  protestant  charters  t*d  corporatiaiia, 
filled  the  offices  of  state  with  Romanists,  and  -gave  the 
xj^r^  supreme  direction  of  affairs  to  Tyrconnel,  as  violent  a 
bigot  as  himself.  The  protestants  in  great  numbers  left 
the  kingdom^  and  the  interests  of  England  in  the  sister 
island  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  when  the  frantic 
folly  of  James  gave  way  to  the  ability  of  William*  The 
Irish  catholics  strenuously  embraced  the  interest  of  the 
exiled  king,  and  hoped  that  his  restoration  would  bodi 
reestablish  the  Romish  religion,  and  enable  them  to 
regain  all  the  lands  now  occupied  by  protestants.  Repos* 
session  and  religion  being  the  chief  purposes  of  dieir 
adherence  to  the  popish  prince,  they  combated  with  their 
usual  impetuosity,  and  butchered  with  their  usual  fury ; 
but,  after  a  bloody  contest  and  repeated  defeats,  the  insur* 
gents  were  finally  overcome  by  the  disciplined  valour  of 
English  soldiers.  Having  the  rebels  at  his  feet,  William, 
perceived  the  policy  which  wisdom  dictates  towards  re- 
duced rebels,  who  may  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  useful 
subjects ;  and  at  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick,  granted 
to  the  Irish  catholics  what  they  considered  as  the  great 
charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  allowed  an 
amnesty  for  the  past,  on  their  swearing  allegiance  for  the 
future;  allowing  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  government,  to  retire  into  other  countries.  Vari- 
Qus  forfeitures  having  fallen  to.  the  crown  before  this  capi- 
tulation, the  king  gratified  the  friends  of  the  English 
government  with  a  part  of  the  confiscations,  but  remitted 
a  considerable  portion ;  and  adopted  conciliation,  as  the 
means  which  would  render  the  two  kingdoms  reciprocally 
beneficial.  Great  pains  were  employed  to  spread  industry 
and  the  arts;  the  intercourse  of  Ireland  with  England 
and  Scotland,  no  longer  interrupted  by  rebellions,  being 
rapidly  increased,  taught  and  encouraged  manufactures, 
and  promoted  husbandry.  The  Irish,  ingenious  and 
intelligent,  readily  comprehended  the  lessons  they  receiv- 
.  ed ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  employed  perse- 
verance and  industry,  and  felt  the  strength  and  resources 
which  their  country  contained,  if  th^iy  were  steadily  and 
judiciously  employed.     During  the  reign  of  Anne  they  « 
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gi<ew  in  prosperity,  and  appeared  to  be  well  satisfieVl^ith    CHAP, 
the  English  government.  "     y^^v^^^/ 

Ik  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  law  was  passed,  making  a      u^r, 
very  material  change  in  the  relation  between  Great  Britain  ^' 

and  Ireland,  and  rendering  the  sister  kingdom  much  more 
dependent  upon  Britain,  than  even  the  statute  of  Poynings 
'had  proposed ;  and  whereas  that  lawgiver  had  procuKd  a 
negative  and  preventive  control  over  Irish  legislation,  the 
bill  of  George  I.  gave  a  positive  and  enacting  power,  and 
also  ests^blished  the  subjection  of  Irish  courts  of  justice  tO' 
the  corresponding  tribunals  of  England.  This  change 
passed  without  much  animadversion  at  the  time,  though 
it  was  destined  to  be  afterwards  a  very  important  subject 
of  discussion  and  correction.  The  Irish  in  that  reign 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged  by  the  interests  of 
their  new  commerce,  from  which  may  be  derived  their 
violent  opposition  to  Wood's  halfpence.  The-  growing 
trade  of  Ireland  was  regarded  by  many  of , the  English 
with  an  unfounded  jealousy,  as  they  apprehended  from  its 
increase  a  competition  of  commercial  interests ;  and  the 
kgislature  of  Britain  clogged  the  industry  of  Ireland  with 
various  restrictions,  which  were  extremely  injudicious, 
immediately  injuriouB  to  Irish,  and  ultimately  to  British,  . 
|>rosperity. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  incumbrances  were 
partially  removed ;  wool  and  woollen  yarn  were  allowed 
to  be  imported  both  to  Scotland  and  England  ;  afterwards 
cattle  and  tallow,  salted  beef  and  pork,  obtained  the  same 
permission.  At  one  period  there  arose  a  contest  between 
the  government  and  the  Irish  house  of  commons  respect- 
ing privilege  and  prerogative,  in  the  application  of  the 
surplus  of  revenue,  which  the  commons  conceived  they 
had  a  right  to  appropriate  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown.  Popular  orators  operating  on  the  fiery  spirit  of 
the  Irish,  the  dispute  became  extremely  violent;  and 
though  afterwards  quieted  by  the  skilful  application  of 
government  to  the  leaders  of  most  influence  with  the  peo« 
pie,  yet  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  still  remained,  and  the 
persons  most  keenly  in  opposition  to  government  acquired 
prc-portionate  popularity.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  agree-r 
ably  to  the  general  rule  of  his  policy,  sought  to  goveru 
'    Vot.  I.  Z  z 
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CHAP.    Ireland  by  a  junto,  composed  of  men  of  famity  ov  oftcilil 
^^^ILm  influence.     Another  body  of  men  assumed  the  name  a£ 
iror.     patriots ;  they  professed  to  make  the  commercial  benefit 
and  political  rights  of  their  country  the  great  objects  of 
their  pursuits,  and  to  reprobate  every  measure  or  practice 
that  appeared  to  lessen  the  political  or  commercial  benefit^ 
of  Ireland ;  they  inveighed  against  the  powers  asserted  by 
the  British  government,  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  pension  list,  and  cooperated  with  any 
party  or  individual  that  happened  to  be  in  opposition  to 
administration.     Conceived  to  be  sincere  in  their  profes- 
sions of  patriotism,  they  were  revered  by  the  popidace, 
who  received  their  representations  as  the  oracles  of  truth, 
and  at  the  death  of  George  II.  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
discord  was  manifest  in  msmy  parts  of  Ireland* 

George  III.  proposed  to  govern  Ireland  as  well  as( 
Britain  without  any  regard  to  party  distinctions ;  but,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  animosities  were  inflamed 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  by  a  dispute  about  a  money  bill.  In 
October  1761,  his  majesty  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  the  earl 
of  Halifax,  who  was  esteemed  well  qualified  by  united 
vigour  and  prudence  for  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  conciliating  the  afiPections  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  people.  In  his  speeches  to  the  legislature, 
and  in  his  executorial  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  banish  animosities,  to  promote  unanimity,  to  recom- 
mend and  enforce  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  and  to  encourage  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  But  the  verj' 
progress  of  husbandry  produced  discontents  and  commo- 
tions among  niany  of  the  ignorant  people,  who  had  neither 
discernment  to  understand  improvements,  nor  patience  to 
await  results.  Parties  of  men  assembled  to  destroy  enclo- 
sures, under  the  pretext  of  restoring  commons  to  the 
poor,  and  committed  various  outrages :  the  insurgent^ 
wearing  over  their  clothes  a  white  frock,  thence  received 
the  name  of  white  boy.s^  that  afterwards  became  so  noted 
and  terrible.  These  banditti  secured  their  union,  and 
increased  their  numbers,  by  oatlis  of  secrecy,  an  organized 
plan,  and  by  inflicting  the  severest  cruelties  on  all  who. 
refused  cooperation.     During  the  year  1763,  ll^ey  carried 
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tbeir  atrocities  to  so  alarming  a  height,  as  to  call  the    CHAP« 
attention  of  parliament ;  but  no  effectual  measures  were  ^^r>A^^ 
adopteid  for  their  suppressiion.     Convened  for  the  purpose    '^^.^jr 
of  rescinding  the  muniments  of  property,   they  attacked 
rights  and  establishments  of  various  kinds,  and  were  pecu- 
liarly resolute   in  the  refusal  of  tithes*     The   professed 
patriots,  by  exclaiming  against  the  pension  list  and  Qther 
siUeged  abuses,  and  calling  loudly  for  reform  at  a  season 
whe^  the  public  ferment  and  the  violence  of  the  populace 
were  so  unfavourable  to  such  discussions,  tended  to  inflame 
the  discorders ;  and  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  which  was 
so  industriouisly  spread  through  Britain,  acted  also  pow-* 
erfuUy  in  Ireland. 

In  thie  houses  of  parliament,  a  regular  and  systematic 
opposition  was  now  formed  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. It  consisted  of  two  classes :  individuals  of  great 
personal  popularity;  and  a  combination  of  family  con- 
nexion and  political  union.  This  band,  headed  by  lord 
Shannon  and  the  house  of  Ponsonby,  was  nearly  akin,  in 
principles. and  views  of  government,  to  the  Rockingham 
party  in  England ;  with  whom  its  several  members  main- 
tained a  close  intercourse,  consolidated  in  various  instan^ 
•ces  by  relation  and  affiance.  These  may  without  impro- 
priety be  termed  the  whig  confederacy  of  Ireland;  and,  in 
the  successive  political  changes,  joined  and  cooperated 
with  the  corresponding  body  in  Britain.  In  parliament, 
a  considerable  subject  of  debate  was  the  origination  of 
money  bills.  Hitherto  measures  of  finance  were  proposed 
ky  the  privy  council  of  England  and  sent  to  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  which  had  merely  a  power  of  refusal. 
In  1764,  Mr.  Pery,  one  of  those  members  who  claimed 
the  merit  of  patriotism,  proposed,  that  propositions  of 
aids  should  spring  from  the  commons.  The  mover  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  and  though  his  proposition  was  not  passed  into  a 
law,  yet  its  principle  and  spirit  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  historical  reader,  as  manifesting  a  disposition  to  assim- 
ilate the  Irish  constitution  to  the  British,  and  consequently 
lessen  the  dependence  of  Ireland. 

In  1766,  a  more  important  and  comprehensive  scheme 
was  tried  for  effecting  a  similarity  to  the  polity  of  Britain. 
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CHAP.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  subject  to 
^^J*^  dissolution  only  by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  the  exer- 
1767.  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  kingly  prerogative.  Several  attempts  had 
been  made,  during  the  preceding  four  years,  to  render 
their  duration  septennial,  but  were  rejected  by  the  Irish 
legislature ;  a  new  bill  being  now  introduced,  passed  the 
Irish  parliament,  but  was  rejected  in  Britain.  Soon  after, 
lord  Chatham,  who  had  Feceived  the  direction  of  English 
affairs,  and  his  friend  lord  Camden,  declared  themselves 
favourable  to  the  limited  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
Charles  Townshend  a|;reed  to  this  opinion,  and  his  brother 
viscount  Townshend  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Instead  of  a  septennial,  an  octennial  law  was 
recommended.  The  new  viceroy  repaired  to  his  govern- 
ment in  October  1767,  and  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration 
of  parliament  to  the  period  of  eight  years,  was  proposed, 
speedily  and  unanimously  passed,  and  received  by  the 
people  with  a  joy  and  gratitude  that  demonstrated  the 
eagerness  of  their  desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  which' were 
possessed  and  secured  under  the  British  constitution. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Pre^jalent  discontents. — Mr»  Wilkes  returns  from  exile^-^ 
'  ojfers  himself  candidate  for  London^^r ejected — chosen  . 
for  3ftddlesex — prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  ministers 
-^^ried  before  lord  Mansfield — sentenced  to  the  tinges 
bench  prison — popular  invectives  against  the  judge.^-^ 
Riots  in  St.  George* s  fields. — Wilkes^s  outlawry  reversed^ 
-^King  of  Denmark  visits  Britain. — Favourite  studies 
of  his  Britannic  majesty. — Voyages  of  discovery  and 
science. — Capt.  Cook.-"^Mr.  Banks. — AJfairs  on  the  con- 
tinent.— Parties  in  Poland. — Dissidents. — Interference 
of  Prussia  and  Russia.^^onduct  of  Austria — ofFrance* 
— Rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey • — American  colo- 
nies enraged  at  Mr.  Townshend^s  new  impost. — Province 
of  Massachusetts  more  active  in  resistance. — New  com- 
bination against  British  commodities. — Lord  Hillsbor- 
ough the  secretary  of  state^  his^  letter  to  the  governors 
of  their  respective  provinces* — Riots  at  Boston — £72^- 
land. — Dissatisfaction  and  licentiousness. — Wilkes  in- 
flames the  discontent. — Supported  by  the  chief  citizens 
of  the  metropolis.— Lord  Chatham  resigns  the  privy  seal. 
— Parties  mutually  adverse^,  concur  in  opposition  to 
administration* 

WISE  and  liberal  as  was  the  policy  of  our  king,    chap. 
which  sought  to  govern  by  virtue  and  ability  instead  of  a    ^|^ 
party  confederacy,  it  had  not  hitherto  attained  the  merited 
success.  The  royal  plan  had  to  encounter  obstacles  which 
partly  arose  from  particular  incidents  and  characters,  but 
were  chiefly  owing  to  general  causes. 

The  long  supremacy  of  the  whig  combination  had 
conferred  on  its  members,  in  the  public  opinion,  a  prescript 
tivc  right  to  govern.  When  Pitt  adopted  the  project  of 
Bolingbroke,  or  more  probably  followed  the  natural  course 
of  transcendent  talents,  he  was  aware  of  the  authority 
which  the  junto  had  acquired :  he  well  knew  that  political 
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OHAP.  changes  ought  to  be  gradual,  and  accommoclated  to  the 
^^^^.^^^J^  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  times.  He  therefore  did 
1768.  "^^  propose  entirely  to  exclude  the  phalanx ;  but,  without 
admitting  their  command,  to  enjoy  their  assistance.  Even 
this  partial  invasion  they  bore  with  impatience,  and  only- 
from  the  overpowering  force  of  genius  did  they  bear  it  at 
all:  Pittas  administration  afforded  strong  proofs,  that  a 
change  of  political  system  must  be  gradual,  and  that  the 
projected  alteration  would  be  arduous,  unless  preeminent 
ability  guided  and  invigorated  the  execution.  The  earl  of 
Bute  attempted  a  more  eictensive  and  rapid  change,  than 
befits  the  progressive  variations  of  human  affairs :  in  seek- 
ing a  reform  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice,  he  failed^ 
by  precipitation  and  the  want  of  superior  talents.  Hia 
personal  unpopularity  was  prejudicial  to  any  scheme 
which  he  could  undertake,  and  his  successors  (long  con- 
ceived to  be  his  tools)  partook  of  the  prevalent  hatred^ 
which  was  farther  increased  by  their  internal  and  colonial 
measures.  The  administration  of  Rockingham  courted 
popularity,  but  in  its  weakness  and  inefficiency  demon- 
strated, that  the  whig  phalanx  was  fallen  in  strength :  still, 
however,  it  %vas  not  dissolved.  Pitt  tried  the  experiment 
of  governing  without  the  whig  connexion ;  but  found,  that 
either  the  attempt  was  premature,  or  that  the  execution 
required  more  vigorous  exertion  than  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  permitted  him  to  employ.  Feeble  as  a  niinistry, 
the  combination  of  whigs  was  a  powerful  body  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  others,  not  of  their  sept^  united  with  diem  in 
thwarting  the  measures  of  government.  The  earl  of  Chat- 
ham ceased  to  be  an  active  member  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils ;  and  instead  of  the  union  of  talents  that  the  soverd||Rn 
sought  and  the  statesman  proposed,  there  was  in  the  cabinet 
a  weakness  and  distraction,  which  excited  the  censure  of 
the  patriotic,  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious* 
The  notion  of  a  secret  cabal  continued  to  prevail,  and  hjii^ 
its  share  in  giving  spirit  and  strength  to  anti-mi.f^isterial 
efforts.  From;  these  causes,  and  not  from  any  d^lc^al 
acrimony,  seems  to  have  arisen  the  opposition  tQ  govern- 
ment, which  forms  so  very  prominent  a  feature  in  thi* 
early  history  of  our  sovereign.  Besides,  die  immense 
augmentation  of  trade  and   opulence  in  the   precediitg 
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reign,  had  raised  the  moneyed  capitalists  to  a  much  greater  OHAP. 
degree  of  importance,  thap  at  any  former  period  they  had  ^^^v-^iL, 
attained.  Always  coni>ected  with  the  whigs,  the  mercan-  u^g, 
tile  body  entered  into  their  present  views,  and  imputed  to 
evil  and  unconstitutional  motives,  the  interference  of  the 
monarch  with  their  political  monopoly*  They  were  far- 
dier  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  adopted  towards  Ame- 
rica, which  had  eventually  proved  so  detrimental  to  trade. 
The  citizens  of  London  exchanged  their  former  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  for  violent  enmitjr  to  the 
successive  servants  whom  their  king  chose  to  employ,  and 
were  foremost  in  supporting  every  turbulent  individual 
who  attacked  administration*  Such  was  the  spirit  now 
raised  into  a  strong  fermentation  by  the  general  election. 
To  prevalent  discontents,  an  individual  case  proved  a 
very  formidable  addition.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  had  applied 
to  the  Rockingham  party  when  in  administration,  for 
patronage  and  redress ;  but  the  terms  which  he  proposed, 
a  general  pardon,  50001.  in  cash,  and  a  pension  on  the 
Irish  establishment,  were  totally  inadmissible;  and  his 
confident  presumption  was  not  only  disappointed  in  its 
Extravagant  expectations,  but  prevented  the  amnesty 
which  modest  hx^mility  might  have  procured.  When  th£ 
duke  of  Grafton  became  prime  minister,  the  hopes  of  M.r. 
Wilkes  again  revived.  He  had  been  extremely  intimate 
with  that  nobleman,  and  expected  friendship  from  their 
former  social  and  convivial  intercourse,  as  well  as  patron- 
age from  the  whig  principles  which  the  minister  professed. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  congratulating  his  grace 
and  the  country  on  his  promotion,  and  entreating  his  med- 
iation with  the  king.  This  petition,  however,  was  entirely 
neglected  by  the  duke ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes's  hope  of  pardon 
vanishing,  he  resolved  to  attack  his  adversaries  with  the 
keenest  severity.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  coming  Return  of 
frotn  Paris,  he  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  to  re  pre-  *  *^*' 
aeiit  the  city  of  London.  The  conduct  of  the  court  was 
in  this  case  altogether  irresolute  and  feeble ;  while  prur 
dence  dictated  determined  measures,  either  of  rigour  or 
of  lenity.  If  they  determined  on  severe  justice,  by  imme- 
diately enforcing  his  sentence  of  outlawry,  this  could  have} 
^iyen  him  back  to  banishment,  and  forever  crushed  his 
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presets  ehher  of  ambiticm  or  revenge :  if  the  more  mag« 
^  nanimous  and  wiser  alternative  of  mercy  had  been  adopted 
176$.^  by  a  full  pardon,  his  influence  and  popularity  would  have 
ceased  with  the  prosecution  from  which  they  sprung.  But 
ministers  embraced  half  measures,  the  usual  offspring  of 
imbecility,  and  parent  of  disappointment*  Known  to  be 
odious  to  the  court,  Wilkes  was  received  by  the  people 
with  rapturous  applause.  Mr.  Harley,  the  lord  mayor^ 
being  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  prevented  Wilkes  from 
being  chojsen  for  the  city;  whereupon  he  immediatdiy 
offered  himself  for  Middlesex.  Adored  by  the  freehol* 
ders  of  a  county  which,  from  its  adjacency  to  the  metrop* 
olis,  speedily  catches  its  spirit;  supported  by  the  most 
opulent  men  in  the  city  and  the  ablest  at  the  bar,  after  a 
riotous  and  tumultuous  election,  the  popular  candidate 
He  itefaos.  ^^s  returned  by  a  very  great  majority.  Meanwhile,  a 
l^fiddlesex.  legal  process  was  carried  on  against  him  upon  the  former 
charges :  he  was  tried,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  obliged  to  procure  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  seven  years,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  trifling  alteration  in  the  judicial  records  was 
magnified  by  popular  clamour  into  the  most  flagrant  and 
oppressive  injustice*  It  had  been  a  common  and  unchal< 
lenged  practice  with  the  judges,  when  requested  by  the 
prosecutor,  to  amend  informations,  in  order  to  add  to  their 
clearness  and  precision.  At  the  instance  of  the  treasury 
solicitor,  lord  Mansfield  had  suffered  the  word  purport^ 
in  the  information  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  be  erased,  and 
the  word  t^^nor  to  be  substituted.  This  change,  perfectly 
consistent  with  law  and  usage,  and  which  could  not  have 
the  smallest  weight  in  criminating  the  defendant,  was 
represented  as  an  iniquitous  measure,  flowing  from  the 
arbitrary  principles  and  designs  which  were  imputed  to 
the  chief  justice  as  a  Scotchman,  and  a  friend  of  lord 
Bute.  Extremely  enraged  at  the  judgment  passed  upon 
their  favourite,  the  populace  forcibly  rescued  him  from 
t^e  officers  who  were  conducting  him  to  prison,  and  car*, 
ried  him  triumphantly  through  the  streets;  but  Mr*. 
Wilkes,  that  be  might  not  appear  a  party  in  this  violence, 
as  soon  as  the  mob  was  dispersed,  prudently  surrendered 
himseU  to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  bench^ 
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Thb  mv  parliament  met  on  the  lOtli  of  May,  and  CH\P. 
was  opened   by  the  lord  chancellor ;  who,  in   a  speech^  s^^v^w 
informed  the  house,  that  his  majesty  had  not  called  them      i^gg. 
together  at  that  unusual  season  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  general  business,  but  merely  to  despatch  certain  parlia*. 
mentary  proceedings  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  stib» 
jects,  especially  the  renewal  of  the  acts  against  the  expor- 
tation of  corn,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  expiring. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  met,  great  num-  Riot  in  St 
bers  of  persons  assembled  in  Su  George's  fields,  expecting  fields  * 
to  see  "Mr.  Wilkes  go  from  prison  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  mob  becoming  ver}'  outrageous,  the  Surry 
magistrates,  when  unable  to  preserve  the  public  peace^ 
were  obliged  to  read  the  riot  act,  and  call  in  the  military 
to  assist  the  civil  power.  Instead  of  separating,  the  pop- 
ulace insulted  and  attacked  the  soldiers :  the  legal  time 
for  dispersion  being  elapsed,  force  was  found  absolutely 
necessary ;  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire ;  and,  as  in  a 
mob  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  active  outrage  from 
idle  curiosity,  a  man  who  had  not  been  riotous  was  unfor- 
tunately killed :  this  was  Allen,  who,  though  humble  and 
obscure  in  life,  was  from  his  death  consecrated  to  perpe- 
tual remembract^  by  the  pen  of  elegant  invective,  poignant 
acrimony,  and  impressive  misrepresentation  :^  several 
others  also  were  unavoidably  killed.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  order  of  the  council, 
for  sMppressing  tumults  and  unlawful  assemblies.  Both 
bou^s  of  parliament  thanked  his  majesty  for  this  measure, 
and  united  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the'  magis* 
trates  who  had  been  active  in  quelling  the  disturbances : 
and  lord  Weymouth  wrote  a  letter,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  the  justices  for  Surry,  which  testified  the  utmost 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  both  of  the  magistrates  and 
die  troops  in  suppressing  lawless  disturbances.  Samuel 
GiUam  esq.  one  of  the  justices,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
having  murdered  William  Redburn,  by  having  ofdered  the 
soldiers  to  fire ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Redbum  had 
been  killed.  The  jury,  seeing  the  absurdity  and  the 
injiwtice  of  such   a  prosecution,    would   not  suffer  the 
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GHAl'.    accused  to  take  the  trouble  of  entering  upon  his' defence; 
y^JL^.L^^  hut,  when   the   prosecutor's   evidence   was  closed,  pto- 
i?W.     nounccd  a  verdict  of  acquittal.     Donald  Maclean,  a  sol- 
dier, was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Allen ;  but  being  proved 
to  have  acted  only  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  acquit- 
ted.    ITie  mob  was  very  much  displeased  with  this  aen» 
tence ;  and,  as  Maclean  was  cither  known,  or  from  hi* 
name  presumed  to  be,  a  Scotch  highlander  (and  conse- 
quently the  countryman  of  lord  Bute),  the  clamour  was 
Wiikeg'g    the  more  loud  and  outrageous.      Mr.  Wilkes  applied  to 
rerenS/*  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  a  reversal  ,of  his  outlawry, 
as  irregular  and  illegal ;  and,   after  many  learned  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  the  judges  unanimously  delivered 
their  opinion,  that  the  sentence  was  illegal,  and  must  be 
reversed. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  king  Idst  his  second  sister, 
the  princess  Louisa  Anne,  in  the  twentieth  year   of  her 
King  of      age.    In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
▼isiu  Eng-  under  the  titlie  of  the  prince  Travendahl,  visited  England; 
rand.  ^^^^  arriving  in  London,  was  honoured  with  every  possible 

mark  of  respect  and  distinction,  and  entertained  at  court 
with  all  the  princely  magnificence  which  befitted  the  guest 
^nd  the  host.  Having  viewed  every  thiqg  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  metropolis,  his  Danish  majesty  made  a 
lour  to  York ;  and  visiting  Cambridge,  was  received  by 
that  learned  body  with  all  the  discriminating  attention  of 
lettered  politeness.  He  returned  by  Oxford;  where  his 
deception  was  no  less  pleasing  to  th6  monarch.  Arriving 
again  in  London,  he  honoured  the  lord  mkyor  with  his 
company  to  dinner*,  and  expressed  high  satisfaction  and 
admiration  at  the  hospitality  of  the  most  opulent  body  of 
the  most  opulent  nation  in  the  universe.  Having  remained 
two  months  in  the  kingdom  of  his  brother- in-law,  he 
departed  for  his  own.  Little  indebted  to  nature  fof^ 
either  brilliant  Or  vigorous  tsllents,  yet  by  k  comely  cotin- 
tenance  arid  figure,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  by  pleasing 
and  affable  manners,  added  to  his  rank,  and  connexion 
with  the  British  royal  family,  the  Danish  king  became 
extremely  popular  during  his  stay  in  England. 

Our  sovereign    had  from   his  "youth  dfevoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  attention  to  philosophical  experiments,  sci- 
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useful;  he  had.s4>plied  himself  .particularly  to  geography,  ,^^^^^^- 
astropoipy, and  other  subjects  connected  with  navigation ;  a       u^^] 
ftudy  peculiarly  momen^us  to  the  realms  over  which  he  wa^^  Favourite 
4esti^^  to  reign*  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  t^e  peace,  th^  hisBriun- 
king  pipojepted  a  voyage  of  disco  very  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  in  J"'  ^"^J^*' 
July  1?.64»  the  Dolphin  ship  of  war  and  the  Tamar  frigate  Vbjagetof 
were  equipped  for  this  purpose,  under  captain  Byron,  with  anTsot'^ 
captain  Mowat  second  in  command*     Arriyii^g  off  Pata-  ^'^®*^' 
g€^nia»  they  were  astonished  at  the  stature  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  which  rose  to  a  gigantic  height.     They  afterwards 
descried  Falkland's  islands,  and  finding  a  harbour  extremely 
commodtous,  entered  it,  took  possession  both  of  the  port  - 
^iid  surrounding  islands  in  the  name  of  the  kiixg,  and  called 
the  haven  Port  Egmont,  in  compliment  to  the  nobleman 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.     Entering  the 
Pacific  Ocew,  they  sailed  to  Batavia,  whence  they  returned   ' 
by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  the  Downs  in 
May  17$6j  having  circumnavigated  the  wprld  in  a  year 
a^  ten  months*     His  majesty  lost  no  time  in  farther  pro- 
secuting the  discovery  of  unexplored  parts  of  the  physical 
aod  moral  worl^;  and  the  Dolphin  was  immediately  refit- 
ted, aad  seot^dtt  in  August  1766,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Samuel  Wallis,  accompanied  by  two  frigates,  the 
IVince  Frederic  and  the  Swallow.    Wallis  having  entered 
the  Pacific,  took  a  different  direction  from  captain  Byron^ 
(who  had  first  sailed  north  and  theii  west,)  and  proceeded 
diagonally  almost  in  the  hypothenuse  of  his  predecessor's 
track.     This  course  brought  the  British  voyagers  to  an 
island,  which  presented  man  under  a  different  aspect  from 
any  in  whioh  he  had  been  hitherto  seen  by  Europeaps. 
This,  was  the  place  now  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Otab^ite..     The  manners   of  the  inhabitants  exhibited  a 
t^ombixiation  ot  savage  ignorance  and  volupti4ous  e£Femi- 
iiafy,  nfiver  before  seen  together  in  the  same  national  char- 
acter.    The  incivilization  of  the  North  American  Indt* 
ans,  with  the  mildness  of  Gentoos,  and  the  licentious  lewd- 
.  n«»s  pf  Ajloorish  masters  of  Harams,  constituted  the  cha- 
ra^^ier  of  the  inlanders  whom  captain  Wallis  now  discovered. 
Partly  by  intimidatioi^  but  still  more  by  attention,  he^ob* 
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^'liAF.    Umed  a  vtry  favourably  reception.     In  a  yeiir  andl^ne 
months,  having  made  very  important  accessions  to'  our 


jy^  knowledge  of  the  babitaUe  globe,  he  finished  his  circum* 
navigation.  The  existence  of  these  islands  being  ascer- 
tained, his  majesty's  next  desire  was  to  explore  their 
resources^  and  prosecute  discovery.  It  had  been  long 
before  calculated,  that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  over 
the  sun's  disk  in  1769;  and  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  was  reckoned  the  most  com- 
modious station  for  observing  the  phenomenon :  so  that 
one  object  of  the  vo3^age  was  astronomical  improvement, 
though  it  comprehended  several  others.  The  command  of 
this  expedition  %vas  conferred  on  lieutenant  James  Cook, 

Captain  who  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  skilful  navigator  and 
gallant  officer,  but  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer. 
Other  men  of  science  and  philosophical  research  were  pre^ 

Mr3ankt.  vailed  on  to  accompany  Cook  :  among  these  were,  Joseph 
Banks,  esq.  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  fortune,  who  had 
from  his  early  youth  employed  his  abilities  and  wealth  in 
improving  his  understanding,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  increasing  the  resources  of  human 
wants:  conversant  in  the  various  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  atteiljfon  on  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  chy- 
mistry ;  and  was  therefore  a  most  important  coadjutor 
for  advancing  purposes  of  physical  discovery.  Dr.Solan- 
der,  a  Swede  of  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  deejay 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  like- 
wise joined  this  expedition ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Green,  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Bradley  the  royal  astronomer,  conducted 
the  astronomical  part  of  the  undertaking.  Thus  an  expeSi- 
tion  was  projected,  which  tended  not  only  to  promote  ob-  < 
servation  and.  discovery,  but  deduction  and  science ;  and 
this  was  the  first  voyage  ever  undertaken  upon  such  grand- - 
and  philosophical  principles*  The  honour  of  first  planning 
an  expedition  tor  the  advancement  of  science,  wasreserved 
for  the  reign  of  George  JII. 

Affairs  of  On  the  continent,  several  disputes  disturbed  the  gena* 

^eat***       ^'^I  tranquillity.     The  changes  which  the  different  princes 
^.  .     we^e  making  in  ectlesiastiaal  affairs;  were  repiobat»d.  by 


the  po]»e«   •  file  ki»g  of  Spafn  having  batii^hed  iht  jcsciits,    GHAK  " 
circumscrUsed  the  p6wer  of  the  clergy;  and  especially  of  ^ 


that  detestable  ii^strumeat  of  bigoted  tyranny,  the  inquisi-^  i^fg, 
tion ;  he  reformed  the  church  and  universities,  and  suf- 
fered the  press  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  ecctesiastics, 
but  rendered  it  amenable  .to  civil  authority  only ;  he  pro- 
hibited appeals  to  the  pope,  but  in  extraordinary  cases ;  or  diminnticjn 
any  otder from  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  put  in  execution,  infltt«m«e. 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  council :  thus,  instead 
of  the  pope,  the  sovereign  became  head  of  the  national 
chnrch.  The  king  of  Naples  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
reduction  of  clerical  power :  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Parma  were  subject  to  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  immu>-« 
nities  still  more  exorbitant  than  those  which  were  allowed  ^ 
in  other  countries  by  the  deluded  votaries  of  superstition, 
that  prince  therefore  resolved,  instead  of  longer  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  slavish  bigotry,  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  sound  policy  and  reason.  He  accordingly  prohibited 
any  appeal  to  be  carried  to  the  pope,  reduced  the  p6wer 
and  immunities  of  the  church,  and  ordained  that  all  bene- 
fices should  be  held  without  any  dependence  on  a  foreign 
priest.  Hie  pope  tried  his  decrees,  briefs,  and  bulls,  but 
they  had  lost  "tfieir  efficacy.  The  other  popish  states 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Bourbon  princes.  The  ting 
ef  Prance  reclaimed  the  territories  of  Avfgnon  and  Ve* 
aaidin,  in  th»  heart  of  France,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  pope  ia  the  days  of  superstition.  The  pope  employed 
his  own  papal  machinery  to  prevent  the  resumption,  but  to  ' 
no  purpose:  the  French  king  took  possession  of  the 
territories. 

FnAwcs  about  the  same  time  made,  by  a  negotiation 
with  Genoa,  another  acquisition.  The  Genoese  having 
loiig  tried  to  no  purpose  to  reduce  Corsica,  concluded  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  that 
eoiitttry  ttf  the  king  of  France ;  and  a  body  of  troops  was 
enftiarked  at  Toulon  for  the  kiland,  which  it  was  expected 
would  acknowledge,  without  resistance,  the  claims  of  so 
pow^erfnl'  a  monarch:  but  those  expectations  proved 
eventually  groundless. 

WmiE  these  transactions  were  golAg  on  in  -the  south  PartiMi^ 
and  west  of  £urope,  the  north  and  east  was  far  from  being  *****••** 
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CITAP.  tnmqittk   Sianbhttis  began  \un  reign  with  mx^kmmjmMBA 
^  judicious  eflbrts  to  meliorate  die  interaal  adminiBtrati^ii 


irw.  ^^^  condition  of  Poland,  and  to  rescue  her  from  depeo*? 
dence  upon  foreign- powers ;  but  he  had- to  encounter  very 
formidable  obstacles  both  from  within  and  without*  Them 
were  in  that  country  two  great  divisions  of  religioni/Hs  :< 
the  catholics,  whose  worship  was  established  by  law  ;  and 
Hitadents.  the  dissidents,  including  Greeks,  protestants,  and  every 
class  of  dissenters,  who  were  not  only  tolerated,  bul^  haii 
a  vote  in  the  national  diet,  and  shared  in  other  political 
privileges,  by  a  constitution  established  in  1660.  The  ca* 
tholics,  however,  having  gradually  become  nrare  powerful 
than  bt'ibre,  gave  way  to  their  intolerant  spirit,  zbA 
oppressed  and  prosecuted  the  dissidents,  whose  legal  privi- 
leges could  not  protect  them  from  lawless  power*  The 
clergy  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  one  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  dissidenu;  which  was,  an  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Clerical  avarice  and  ambition 
stimulated  the  stupid  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  against 
the  nonconformists,  and  by  their  ascendency  in  the  diet, 
encroached  on  their  immunities.  The  dissidents  applied 
to  the  two  chief  protestaot  sovereigns,  and  the  chief  Greek 
monarch,  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  The  coort  of  hotkr 
don,  too  distant  from  the  scene,  could  only  mfediate  by 
Interfer-  its  ambassador.  Prussia  and  Russia  were  disposed  and 
RuMk^aad  ^^^^  ^^  intercede  much  mbre  effectually.  Both  Catharine 
Pruwia.  and  Frederic  had  formed  most  ambitious  views  respecting 
Poland  I  and  in  the  application  of  the  dissidents,  a  plauai* 
ble  pretext  offered  itself  for  their  interference.  Whatever 
might  he  their  real  sentiments  concerning  christiaiiii^, 
they  were  both  too  able  politicians,  not  to  support  the 
religious  faith  whose  establishment  they  found  benefieinl 
to  their  dominions.  Catharine,  liead  of  the  Greek  church, 
avowed  herself  its  supporter  and  defender ;  and  Frederic 
avowed  himself  the  champion  of  the  protestann^doctrioe. 
Both  these  sovereigns  announced  their  intention  of  jwro- 
tecting  their  brethren  in  religious  belief;  and  the  csarina 
actually  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  promote  the  siiccess  of 
her  mediations.  The  Russian  forces  seized  the  bishop 
4t  of  Cracow,  primaA  of  Poland,  with  the  bishop  of  Kiar, 

^nd  a  few  others  of  the.mo^l;.  ^c^vQ.eni^mics  of  the  disai- 


Anrtfft  a&d  sent  thiemto  Petersburg;  wbere,  wfthoot  my    dHAP. 
^WM^  they,  by  the  atbttniry  pleasure  of  Catharine,  werfe  y^Jl^^^s^ 
fub|eet^d  to  rigorous  imprisonment,  in  a  country  against      ^^^^ 
i^hich  they  could  not  be  rebels,  because  they  owed  it  no 
iAegiance%     The  kindred  theology  of  Maria  Teresa  was  Conduct  of 
irouifted  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  catholics.  France  then  gov-  tnd'^' 
amed  by  the  duke  of  Chotseul,  though  very  little  under  France 
the  influence  of  superstition,  was/prompted  by  policy  to 
attempt  the  repression  of  Russian  and  Prussian  influence 
in  Pofamd.     The  'empress  queen  prepared  a  force  to  assist 
tke  catholics ;  but  Frederic  notified  to  her,  that  if  any  of 
her  sc^cKers  marched  into  that  country,  he  would  immedi* 
ately    invade    Bohemia;  and    Maria  Teresa,  not   being    - 
ei{ual  to  such  a  contest,  made  lio  attempt  to  fulfil  her  in* 
centions.     The  influence  of  the  protestant  courts,  and  still 
more  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  army,  obtained,  in  the 
beginning  of  1768,  an  edict,  confirming  all  the  privileges 
^  the  dissidents. 

The  French,  though  they  did^not  themselves  engage 
in  hostilities  with  Catharine,  exerted  all  their  intriguing 
policy  to  blow  the  flames  of  discord.  Their  plan  of 
annoying  Russia  divided  itself  into  three  branches :  they 
encouraged  the<**  Poles  to  form  a  new  confederacy ;  they 
caballed  at  Stockholm  to  change  the  government,  in  order 
to  render  the  king,  who  was  under  their  influence,  abso- 
Itite  ;  and  tiie^r  emissaries  at  Constantinople  endeavoured  Rupture  ' 
to  ronse  the  jealousy  of  the  grand  seignor  against  Catha-  R^J^STand 
rine.  A  fresh  confedemcy  of  catholics  having  been  form-  Turkey. 
6d  in  summer  1769,  annulled  the  late  laws,  and  adopted 
resolutions  for  opposing  Russia,  and  dethroning^  Stanis- 
slaus.  .The  Russian  troops  quartered  in  Poland  defeated 
tite  apmy  of  the  confederates,  pursued  them  to  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  burned  the  Turkish  town  of  Balta,  in  which 
the  insurgents  had  taken  shelter.  Already  predisposed  by 
France  to  enmity  with  Russia,  the  Turks  considered  this 
aet  as  a  hostile  aggression  ;  they  sent  Catharine's  ambas- 
sador prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October  declared  war  against  Russia. 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  act  proposed  by  Mr.  Uiscou- 
Townshend  for  fixing  duties  on  certain  articles  of  merchan-  Arfaeiic*. 
h  See  GiMiet's  Frederic,  ^.  399. 
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4iae,  excited  veiy  great  resentment;  \v4iile  ihe  obviowi 
proofs  of  «reak  and  wavering  policy  in  the  British  govern** 
ment,  encouraged  them  to  resistance.  It  was  easy  to  per* 
ceive,  that  the  principle  of  the  new  law  was  the  same  as  Of 
Mr.  Granville's  stamp  act,  to  tax  the  colonies^  rvtthoui 
t/ieir  orvn  consent^  expressed  by  themselves  or  their  repre^ 
sentatives.  This  identity  of  object  their  political  writers 
soon  painted  in  the  most  striking  colours;  Mr.  Towns« 
hends's  impost  (they  said)  was  in  every  respect  as  uncon- 
stitutional as  the  stamp  act ;  the  mother  country  seemed 
determined  to  crush  the  colonies ;  resistance  was  thenrfore 
a  duty  which  the  Americans  owed  to  thetnselves  and  to 
posterity.  These  arguments  coincided  with  the  senti- 
ments and  prepossessions  of  the  people,  in  exciting  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay  was  the  most 
active  in  promoting  resistance.  The  first  public  mark  oi' 
dissatisfaction  on  sCccount  of  this  act,  was  shown  at  Boston 
on  the  27th  of  October  1767,  when  the  inhabitants,  assem* 
biing  in  their  town  hall,  agreed  to  form  associations  for 
encouraging  manufactures  among  themselves,  discounter 
nancing  luxuries  of  every  kind,  and  discontinuing^  such 
articles  of  importation  from  Britain  as  were  not  abso* 
lutely  necessary.  The  other  colonies  adop^d  the  same,  or 
framed  similar  resolutions.  In  January  1768,  the  provin* 
cial  assembly  of  Massachusetts  having  met,  immediately 
entered  on  a  general  and  full  consideration  of  grievances  ;^ 
and  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  every 
statute  passed  since  the  year  1763,  for  imposing  duties  on 
America.  They  instructed  their  agent  in  England,  to 
controvert  the  justice  and  prudence  of  these  acts,  on  the 
grounds  of  natural  equity,  constitutional  right,  and  com- 
mercial and  political  expediency.  They  also  eent  letters 
to  the  several  ministers,  to  the  marquis  of  Rockinghimi, 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  lord  Camden,  which  entreated, 
the  exertion  of  their  abilities  and  influence  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  petition  to  his  majesty.  Toward  the 
other  colonies  they  employed  the  same  sagacious  policy, 
which  they  had  successfully  exerted  in  opposing  the  stamp 
act ;  they  excited  a  spirit  of  confederation,  and  they  sent  a 
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wittlar  leftter,  vhkh  conJDuiaicated  the  procecdingt  pi  OHiUP. 
the  aasembly^  invited  the  other  provinces  to  follow  their  ^!^!: 
example^  and  requested  similar  communications  of  mea-  n^g, 
sures  necessary  or  useful  for  the  common  cause.  The 
oolooittts  of  Massachusetts,  indeed,  exerted  great  depth  of 
poUticsl  ability ;  for  aware  that  considerable  differences  of 
jurindples  and  sentiments  prevailed  between  most  of  tlie 
other  provinces  and  themselves,  they  endeavoured  to  amal- 
gamine  opinion  and  feeling,  by  giving  them  unity  of 
object*  This  was  the  system  of  means,  which  the  New 
Englanders  uniformly  pursued*  Unfortunately,  at  this 
period,  the  steadiness  of  policy,  adapted  to  its  object, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fluctuating  measures  of 
the  British  government.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  was  a  man,  neither  by  conciliation 
fitted  to  dissolve  their  concerts,  nor  by  vigour  to  counter- 
act their  schemes*  He  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the 
assembly,  who  charged  him  with  having  misrepresented 
their  conduct  to  the  .British  government,  while  he  re* 
preached  them  with  rebellious  stubbornness.  This  reci* 
procation  of  invective,  resembling  the  angry  brawliogs  of 
private  litigants,  rather  than  discussions  befitting  his  ma- 
jesty's representative  and  a  constitutional  assembly  of  his 
sttt^ects,  widened  the  breach.  Bernard  sent  to  ministers 
a  copy  of  the  circular  exhortation,  which  increased  their 
displeasure  against  the  New  Englanders.  Lord  Hills-  ^^  Hflis- 
l)orough  wrote  a  letter  to  the  several  governors  of  the  letter. 
colooiats,  to  be  laid  before  the  respective  assemblies :  fae 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  as  tending  to 
promote  an  unwarrantable  combination  against  the  autho- 
rity of  .parliament,  and  admonished  the  other  colonies  to 
difidregard  such  disloyal  suggestions.  He  instructed  Ber^ 
nard  to  require  the  assembly  to  rescind  the  resolotioa 
yrbich  had  issued  such  an  inflammatory  paper ;  and,  jin 
case  they  should  refuse,  he  was  directed  to  dissolve  the 
.meeting.  Not  satisfied  with  opposing  innovations,  ihe 
BoBtonians  riotously  resisted  an  aathority  acknowledged 
by  themselves.  The  sloop  Liberty  belonging  to  JohnHan- 
eocskf  had  arrived  in  Boston  harbour,  laden  with  wine; 
the  master  of  the  vessel  having  in  vain'  attempted  to  bribe 
9  customhouse  oflicer  to  let  him  smuggle  his  cargo  ashore, 
V  oL.  L  B  b  b 
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CifAP.    at  last  locked  him  up  by  force  m  the  cabia,  aent  the  cavgo 
ashore,  and  reladed  the  ship  before  the  moruing.     Iafor«> 


i^gg^  matioa  of  this  illegal  and  outrageous  act  having  been  giveii 
at  the  customhouse,  the  collector,  seizing  the  sloop,  com- 
Outragestt  mitted  her  to  the  care  of  the  Rotnney  ship  of  war.  On- 
perceiving  this  movement,  a  mob  assembled,  buffeted  and 
pelted  the  collector  and  controller  of  the  customs,  attacked 
the  houses  and  threatened  the  persons  of  the  commissioners, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  William,  a 
fortress  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The 
governor  applied  to  the  assembly  for  their  advice  and 
assistance,  but  received  neither :  A  town  meeting,  so  far 
from  discountenancing  the  outrage,  presented  a  remon- 
strance on  the  seizure  of  the  sloop.  Thus  both  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  and  the  town  of  Boston  showed,  that, 
though  the  acts  of  parliament  of  which  they  complained 
might  be  unconstitutional  grievances,  they  had  resolved  to 
resist  legitimate  and  constitutional  authorities.  The  gov- 
ernor persisted  in  urging  them  to  rescind  the  obnoxious 
resolution  of  the  preceding  session ;  but,  as  they  would 
not  comply,  he  agreeably  to  his  directions,  dissolved  the 
assembly.  The  British  ministry,  informed  of  the  late 
outrages,  ordered  troops  to  Boston  to  aid  the  civil  power* 
The  Bostonians,  informed  of  the  destination  of  the  sol- 
diers, entreated  the  governor  to  convene  the  general  aasem* 
bly;  but  Bernard  answered,  that  he  had  dissolved  the 
l»sembly  by  command  of  his  majesty,  and  could  not  tall 
another  without  the  king^s  orders.  The  Bostonians,  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectation,  formed  the  daring  resolu- 
tion of  assembling  a  provincial  convendon,  which  body 
met  on  the  22d  of  September,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king  against  the  late  acts  of  parliament;  but  disclaimed 
fdt  pretence  to  authority,  stated  the  causes  of  their  meet- 
ing, exhorted  the  people  to  pay  deference  to  governnoent, 
and  promised  to  aid  the  civil  power  in  maintaining  tran- 
quillity. Rendered  more  mild  in  their  conduct  by  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers,  they  dissolved  their  meeting  the 
very  day  on  which  the  6rst  division  of  the  troops  arrived 
at  Boston ;  and  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  people  being 
thus  restrained,  quietness  was  reestablished.  The  assem* 
bly  of  New  York  having  submitte4  to  tl^e  terms  of  tha 
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la&ulftiiy  aet)  ivct-^  reatoved  to  their  legislative  functions.  Tbe    OHAP. 
other  coloQiai  assemblies,  guided    by  the   circular  letter      ^^^!l^ 
of  Massachusetts,  and  regardless  of  the  British  minister's      ^q^, 
admonitions,  resolved. to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 
enumerated  articles,  and  directed  the  prohibition  to  begin 
from  the  first  of  January  .1769« 

In  £ngland,  the  dissatisfaction  and  licentiousness  of  DisntU&c- 
the  people  continued  to  increase.  Mr.  Wilkes  nourished  Engulid. 
the  discontent,  by  publishing  lord  Weymouth's  letter  to 
the  Surry  magistrates,  and  prefixing  to  it  a  seditious  p««*- 
face*  A  great  part  of  the  people  charged  all  the  disturiy- 
ances  in  America  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  ministry; 
but  there  was  a  faction  out  of  parliament,  that  proceeded 
to  a  degree  of  licentiousness  which  was  inimical  to  the 
existence  of  regular  government,  and  its  most  active  par- 
tisans received  too  much  encouragement  from  many  opu* 
lent  citizens  in  the  nietr-opolis.  The  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment still  consisted  chiefly  of  two  parties,  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  connexions  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,^  who,  though  adverse  to  each  other,  agreed 
in  voting  against  ministry*  The  earl  of  Chatham,  the 
founder  of  the  present  ministry,  borne  down  with  infirmi* 
ties,  and  totally  disapproving  of  the  measures  of  his  coU 
leagues,  had  long  withdrawn  from  public  business,  and 
lately  resigned  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal*  The  duke  of  Lord 
Grafton,  though  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  been  intend-  j4j'gn*'S«c 
ed  to  act  only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  part,  as  in  the  P"^y  ■**»^ 
same  office  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  done,  during  the 
splendid  period  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  administration. 
As  the  health  of  lord  Chatham  rendered  him  unequal  to 
the  exertions  of  his  earlier  years,  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
actually  became  prime  minister.  The  talents  of  this 
nobleman  did  not  exceed  mediocrity,  nor  was  he  mature 
in  political  experience.  So  qualified,  he  was  thrust  by 
accident,  rather  than  exalted  by  design,  into  a  situation, 
to  fill  which,  in  the  distracted  state  of  affairs,  required 
a  minister  of  consummate  abilities  and  wisdom.     Lord 


e  Two  pamphlets  pnbHshcd  this  year,  "  Tlic  prewut  Stat*?  of  tlic  Nation," 
by  Mr-  Grenville;  and  "  Observations  on  that  present  Star*?,"  bv  Mr.ilurke; 
in  their  principles  and  views,  munifestthe  very  difi'ereut  ki»d  oppwhiie  ijpiiuoiih  of 
the  lirenvillc  and  Rockingham  parties. 
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CHAP.  North,  while  only  chanceUor  of  the  cxcheqiier,  nirely 
^^.^^J^  exceeded  his  official  busiDess,  or  took  an  active  share  in 
1761.  ^^  general  concerns  of  administration.  Lords  Cambdea 
and  Shelbume,  both  coinciding  in  the  views  and  opinions 
of  lord  Chatham,  had  little  connexion  with  their  colleagaes 
in  office.  The  other  secretaries  of  state  were  not  distin- 
guished for  political  talents ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
present  ministry  was  far  from  possessing  that  combined 
ability  and  concert,  that  would  have  qualified  them  to 
oumage  with  effect  the  manifold  and  complicated  objects 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  British  government. 
Such  was  the  state  of  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic 
affiurs,  when  the  season  arrived  for  the  meetings  of 
parliament. 
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Meeting  of  parliament-^petition  of  Mr^  Willes^-^hargee 
against  hirn^  at  tht  instance  of  mtnt9ters''^-^xp€lled  tht 
house^^^echosen-'^eclared  ineligible  during  the  present 
parliament-^-^hosen  a  third  time-'^-^lection  again  declar* 
ed  void-^-^  competitor  set  up-^Mr.  Wilkes  returned  by  a 
great  majoHty^^Mr.  Lutterel  declared  by  parliament 
duly  elected.'-^Fiolent  debates y  and  national  ferment.^^ 
R€%>ival  against  the  Americans  of  trials  within  the  realm 
for  treasons  committed  beyond  seas.^^Debt  on  the  civil 
list.'^Affairs  of  the  East  India  company — Hyder  Ally 
—war  in  the  Carnatic-^Europe — gallant  resistance  of 
Corsica  against  the  French — at  last  overpowered.--^ 
America^^-discontent  increases  from  the  new  mod&  of 
triaL — Extreme  dissatisfaction  in  England — the  chief 
topic  the  Middlesex  election. — Johnson^s  False  Alarm. 
— yuniuS'-^bject  and  ^character  of  that  extraordinary 
wori.-^PetitionS'^^remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London. 
---^Meeting  of  parliament*^ords  Chatham  and  Camden 
oppose  ministry^-^resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafion. 

THE  session  commenced  on  the  8th  of  Novem-    ^y{j,^* 
ber ;  his  majesty  recommended  from*  the  throne^  the  con*  \^^r^ 
sideratioa  of  our  commercial  interests,  and,  regretted  the      i76s. 
interruption  on  the  continent  of  the  general  tranquillity;  ™^T^^^ 
but  stated  the  assurances  which  he  had  received,  that  meut. 
Britain  would  not  be  affected  by  the  foreign  disturbances. 
He  mentioned  the  commotions  in  America,  particularly 
Submitted  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and   inculcated  the  necessity  of 
mtemid  harmony  and  union.     To  the  proposed  addresses, 
great  opposition  was  made ;  ministers  were  charged  with 
having  excited  the  disorders  in  America,  and  with  gross 
inattention  to  external  affairs.     The   Bourbon   compact 

f5«e  State  Papers,  1761. 
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CHAP,  became  every  day  closer,  and,  extending  its  influence  te 
^^^,,^^,/  Austria,  brought  the  balance  or  power  into  imminent  dan- 
I768w  S^r*  ^^^  violation  of  the  general  tranquillity  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Corsica,  France  would  never  have  attempted,  but 
from  her  knowing  the  feeblenes  and  distractions  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Our  commercial  interests,  it  was  added, 
were  entirely  neglected.  These  were  the  oudines  of  the 
censures  against  ministers,  brought  forward  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  as  a  text  for  future  comment  and 
expatiation. 

The  first  particular  subject  which  occupied  their  delib- 
erations w;as  corn :  the  crop  that  year  had  been  good,  and 
measures  were  projected  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  of 
scarcity.  A  bill  was  prepared,  not  only  for  increasing 
the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  but  also  for 
preventing  the  extraction  of  low  wines  and  spirits  from 
wheat  and  flour.  This  act  was  useful  so  far  as  it.  extended, 
but  too  trifling  in  its  object  and  operation  to  afford  any 
material  security  against  the  return  of  dearth.  An  evil 
so  frequently  prevailing  in  such  a  fertile  country  as  Eng- 
land, manifested  the  expediency  of  restoring  agriculture 
to  its  due  weight  in  political  economy,  and  devoting-the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  as 
well  as  the  improvement  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Other  concerns,  however,  more  urgent  though  less^impor- 
tant,  occupied  parliament. 

During  this  session,  Wilkes  engrossed  a  great  portion 
4  of  parliamentary  attention.     This  celebrated  agitator:  had 

uniformly  proposed^  by  political  bustle  to  acquire  noto- 
riety and  wealth.  He  succeeded  in  becoming  coospijai- 
ous,  but  had  not  hitherto  attained  opulence :  to  ministers 
(as  we  have  seen)  he  had  in  vain  applied  for  pecuniary 
Assistance;  but  though  they  refused  him  the  required 
supply,  they  left  and  promoted  one  means  of  acquisition, 
in  his  extensive  popularity.  In  the  generous  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  distress  is  a  never  failing  passport  to  pity 
and  protection.  If  the  suffering  arise  from  real  or  appa- 
rent oppression,  the  spirit  of  freedom  enhances  the  desire 
of  benignant  vindication;   and  especially,  if  the  alleged 

gThis  he  himself  declared  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  before  the  publication  of  the 
North  Bi'iton.    Gibbon's  Mkccllaneous  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  100,  note. 
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persecu^n  issue  from  the  executive  government.     But    CHAR 
as  the  affections  of  the  multitsde  are  more  ardent  than  ^_^ 


their  judgment  is  discriminating,  their  regards  are  more  j^gg^ 
frequiently  bestowed  upon  noisy  demagogues,  than  wise 
and  beneiicient  patriots.  Whoever  propqses  popularity  as 
his  chief  object,  well  knows  that  he  must  keep  alive  the 
public  attention.  Wilkes  and  his  supporters  were  tho- 
roughly skilled  in  the  machinery  of  political  notoriety, 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  recess  in  holding  meetings, 
clubs,  and  parties;  framing  resolutions,  remonstrances, 
and  pamphlets.  Lest  the  curiosity  of  the  people  should 
be  diminished,  or  the  zeal  of  his  supporters  cooled, 
Wilkes  deemed  it  e^^pedient  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Petition  of 
house  of'  commons.  This  paper  recapitulated  all  his  ^Yi^jj^^g^ 
alleged  grievances,  from  his  first  apprehension  in  April 
1763,  to  his  commitment  in  1768:  the  only  new  matter 
that  it  contained  was  an  assertion,  that  lord  Mansfield  had 
illegally  atnd  tyrannically  altered  the  records;  and  that 
Philip  Carteret  Webb  esq.  secretary  to  the  treasury,  had 
bribed  the  petitioner's  servants  with  the  public  money,  to 
steal  the  Essay  on  Woman,  to  be  made  a  cround  of  pro-  t*roceed. 
secution.  1  he  former  statements  of  the  petition,  being  a  nectiu^ 
narrative  of  proceedings  already  determined  by  the  law  of  ^**>^^- 
the  country,  the  house  passed  over ;  on  the  two  last  alle- 
gations a  discussion  commenced  on  the  21st  of  January 
1769,  which  lasted  till  the  3d  of  February.  On  the  1769, 
charge  against  lord  Mansfield  it  was  resolved,  ^hat  the 
orders  made  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
for  the  amendment  of  the  informations  established  in  the 
said  court  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  were  according  to  law  and 
equity,  and  the  practice  of  the  court;  and  also,  that  the* 
complaint  was  frivolous,  groundless,  and  prejudicial  to 
ihe  administration  of  public  justice :  on  the  second  head 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webb  was 
ftot  proved.  The  preface  to  lord  Weymouth's  letter,  of 
which  Mr.  Wilkes  acknowledged  himself  author  and  pub- 
lisher,'next  came  under  cotisideration;  it  was  voted  to 
be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  all  order  and  legal  government;  and  a 
proposition  was  immediately  made,  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
should  be  expelled  the  housct    In  supporting  this  pfiotio^. 
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C^AF.  mhiisters  and  their  adherenis  spoke  and  acted  as  pardes 
^^^,^^^  eagerly  interested  in  carryang  a  proposition,  not  as  jndges 
1769.  investigating  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  peers,  that  they 
might  deliver  a  fair  and  impartial  sentence.  The  charge 
was  accumulative  and  indefinite ;  it  contained  a  recitation 
of  his  former  offences  and  expulsion,  and  also  of  conduct 
which  was  then  undergoing  the  animadversion  of  the 
courts  of  law,  fully  competent  tp  condemnation  or  acquit* 
tal.^  Their  speeches'  chiefly  expatiated  on  these  subjects, 
and  contained  the  irrelevant  exaggerations  of  passion, 
much  more  than  the  statements  and  proofs  of  justice* 
The  opposers.  of  this  sentence  contended,  that  the  libel  on 
lord  Weymouth,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  the  only  spe- 
cific ground  of  the  motion ;  that  his  privileges  as  a  lord, 
were  not  cognizable  by  the  commons;  and  that  any 
offence  against  him  as  a  British  subject,  belonged  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  For  the  other  libels,  he  had  been 
already  expelled,  and  the  house  had  punished  him  for  an 
attack  upon  the  legislature.  Should  he  be  twice  chastised 
for  the  same  offence  ?  "  By  the  present  proposition  (they 
'•^  said)  we  are  to  blend  the  executive  and  judicial  powera 
^^  of  the  state  with  the  legislative,  and  to  extend  our 
^^  jurisdiction,  that  we  may  take  upon  ourselves  the  odium 
^^  of  trying  and  punishing  in  a  summary  manner  an  offence 
*^  which  does  not  affect  us,  but  is  subject  to  the  investi- 
*^  gation  of  the  laws.  In  the  exercise  of  this  assumed 
**  power,  we  are  to  form  an  accumulative  and  complicated 
**  charge,  which  no  other  courts,  nor  even  we,  have  ever 
*'  admitted  in  other  instances.  We  are  to  mingle  new 
^  crimes  with  old,  and  to  try  a  man  twice  for  the  same 
*'  misdemeanour.  We  are  to  transfer  the  censures  of  a 
**  former  parliament  into  the  hands  of  the  prefeent,  which 
*'  is  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  a  new  punishment. 
*'  We  arc  to  assume  a  power  of  determining  the  rights  of 
^  the  people,  and  of  their  representatives,  by  no  other  rule 
**  but  our  own  discretion  or  caprice."*'  Strong  as  these 
arguments  may  appear  to  the  impartial  reader,  they  werie 
overborne  by  a  ministerial  majority,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was 

h  See  Jonrnnl  of  tlie  !Iwi»e  of  Cotnraon^,  Feb.  Sd,'  166^ 
i  See  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes;  Feb.  Sd.  1703- 
,  k  bee  l*lii*liame[iiary  Debates,  i'cbruiiry  3^,  176V. 
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Cs^l^led  the  house  of  commons.    The  conduct  of  ministry    CH%e. 
manifested  that  altemion  of  laxity  and  violence,  which  ^^^^^^^^^ 
never  can  proceed  from  united  wisdom  and  vigour.     If      ,7^9^ 
severe  punishment  were  expedient,  why  was   it  not  em-  ^^^j'^^^ 
ployed  when  he  returned  from  exile,  before  the  reversal  of  hoase: 
hi^  outlawry  ?*    Perinitted  then  to  be  out  of  confinement, 
he  had  revived  his  popularity,  and  paved  the  way  for  its 
progress  to  a  height  which  nothing  tended  more  effectu- 
ally to  increase  than  further  prosecution. 

Weh.  ki)owing  the  temper  of  his  constituents,  and  of 
the  nation  in  general,  Wilkes  considered  his  expulsion  as 
the  sure  road  to  greater  popularity  and  distinction,  and 
immediately  offered    himself   candidate   for   the   vacated 
Gounty.     The  favour  of  his  supporters  rose  to  an  enthu- 
siasm  that  overspread    London,    the  county,   and   their 
environs ;  and  the  sympathetic  spirit  quickly  diflFused  itself 
throughout  England :  under  the  influence  of  such  senti- 
ments, his  reelection  was  unanimous ;  and  the  next  day  F©^-  ^6th, 
he  was  declared  by  the  house  incapable  of  being  reelected  e4.     ' 
during  the  present  parliament.      On  the  16th  of  March, 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  chosen  a  third  time ;  and  the  following 
day  his  election  was  again  declared  void.    The  Middlesex 
freeholders   avowing  their  determination  to  choose  him 
again,  ministers  set  up  another  candidate,  colonel  Lutterel. 
The  fourth  election  took  place  on  the  13th  of  April:  for^^i?*^*"^ 
Mr.  Wilkes,  there  were  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three  Ue. 
lawful  voters ;  for  his  opponent,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  :   Mr;  Wilkes  was  accordingly  j*eturned.     The  next 
day,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  writ  by  order  of  the 
house;    and  the  day  after,  Henry  Lawes  Lutterel   esq. 
was,  after  a  very  violent  debate,  declared,   by  a  majority 
of  221  to  139,  duly  elected."     The  passionate  resentment  Latter^ 
of  rulers  against   an  individual,   so    clearly  manifesting  ^  "^ 
their  want  of  magnanimity  and  true  wisdom,  produced  a 
totally  different  effect  from  that  which  they  expected  or 
desired:  their  .aversion  procured  to  its  object  the  warmest 
popularity*     Ten  days  after  the  last  vote  of  the  house  of 

I  See  Junius's  Letter  Xt.  to  the  duke  of  Grftfton. 

m  'I'his  was  the  question  on  which  a  youth,  <iestined  to  be  one  of  the 
^catest  orators  and  ablest  men  ever  admired  in  any  senHte,  fii'st  spfike  in  par^ 
litoment:  Charles  James  Fox  had  procured  a  scat  hcffnp  the  legal  aije  j  a«id  m 
lawgiver  at  twenty,  asioniabe^  iw9  hMrers  by  the  toivi  M  )iiiv%^iue<. 

V01.,  L  (•  Q  c 
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CH4P.    comoLODs,  he  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  city  of  Londoo* 
^         Subscriptions  were  opened,  to  raise  money  both  for  the 
liquidation  of  his  debts  and  his  future  subsistence.     He 
was  represented  as  a  meritorious  patriot,  suffering  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  for  his  virtue's. 
Revival,  During  this  session,  America  occupied  a  great  share 

I  ^nies,  of  oi  parliamentary  attention  ;  both  ministry  and  opposition 
trials  with-  ^yere  desirous  of  an  inquiry,  but  the  motives  of  the  par- 
realm,  for  ties  were  different.  Ministers  proposed  to  justify  their 
ymidl^a.  '  ^^°  conduct  and  that  of  their  officers,  and  to  convince 
the  public  that  all  the  disturbances  which  had  happened, 
were  owing  to  the  refractory  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
colonists;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  opponents 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  commotions  were 
caused  by  the  weakness  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
British  government.  Having  these  different  motives  to 
inquiiv,  ministers  and  opposition  desired  different  modes; 
the  former  proposed  to  confine  their  investigations  to  the 
late  acts  of  the  Americans ;  the  Latter,  to  consider  not 
only  the  conduct  of  the  colonists,  but  the  measures  of 
Britain  for  several  years;  to  trace  disorders  to  their 
sources;  as  only  by  the  knowledge  of  these,  ^ould  the 
evil  be  effectually  removed.  This  broad  plan  of  discus- 
sion by  no  means  suited  the  designs  of  ministry ;  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  investigation 
should  be  conducted  on  narrowed  grounds.  The  house 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  and  motions  were  made 
for  various  papers,  which  would  have  illustrated  the  con- 
duct of  government  and  its  servants ;  but  they  were  uni- 
formly overruled.  Papers  in  great  variety  were  indeed 
laid  before  the  bouse ;  but  they  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  colonists  merely,  without  including  the  measures  of 
government.  With  such  incomplete  materials,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature  reposed  so  great  a  confidence  in 
ministers,  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  on  them  under- 
took to  deliberate. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  an  address  to  his  majesty 
passed  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mons, declaring  the  late  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  be  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislature  to  make  laws, for  the 
,    colonics.      It  therefore    asserted  the  acts    to   be   illegal, 
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unconstitutional,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  CHAP, 
crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  reprobated  ^JL^J. 
the  circular  letters  of  the  same  assembly,  as  tending  to  |^gg 
inflame  the  other  colonies,  and  to  create  unlawful  combi^ 
nations*  It  declared  the  town  of  Boston  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disorder  and  disobedience  to  law ;  justified  the  mea- 
sure of  sending  a  military  force,  as  necessary  in  such  an 
exigency;  stated  the  opinion  of  the  houses  to  be,  that 
nothing  could  so  effectually  preserve  British  authority  in 
the  tumultuous  provinces,  as  the  condign  punishment  of 
the  rioters;  and  recommended  to  his  majesty  to  revive 
the  execution  of  Henry  VIII.'s  statute,  for  trying  within 
the  realm  of  £ngland  treasons  committed  beyond  seas. 
The  proposed  revival  of  this  law  was  very  strongly  con- 
troverted ;  it  was  the  constitutional  privilege  of  every 
British  subject,  declared  by  the  great  charter,  confirmed 
by  various  subsequent  laws,  and  by  uniformly  established 
usage,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  in  the  county  in  which 
the  transgression  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
that,  if  innocent,  be  might'easily  bring  forward  such  testi- 
mony as  would  insure  his  acquittal.  The  projected  plan 
would  be  most  iniquitous  in  its  operation ;  by  carrying 
the  accused  to  an  immense  distance  from  his  friends  and 
business,  it  rendered  it  impossible,  except  for  a  man  of 
g;reat  wealth,  to  endure  the  expense  of  bringing  over 
exculpatory  evidence,  or  taking  other  effectual  steps  to 
dear  himself  from  the  charge.  The  prosecution,  in  effect^ 
Would  be  condemnation;  even  if  the  defendant  werd 
acquitted,  the  purposes  of  justice  would  be  entirely  def-  , 

feated.  Ministers  alleged,  that  from  the  atrocity  to  which 
licentiousness  had  risen  in  Massachusetts,  the  revival  of 
this  statute  was  absolutely  necessary :  that  the  legislature 
and  the  public  ought  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  govern* 
ment,  as  to  be  convinced  that  they  wbuld  not  harasi 
innocent  persons ;  that  the  expense,  and  other  inconve- 
niences, to  the  guilty,  were  only  parts  of  their  punishment, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  question  the  impartiality  of 
British  juries.  It  was  indeed  improbable,  that  there 
could  be  any  necessity  for  executing  the  act,  as  the  dis- 
play of  mingled  vigour  and  lenity  would  bring  back  the 
colonists  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.     An  historian  wholly 
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uninflaenced  by  the  party  notions  of  the  tfines, 
but  lament  the  infatuation  of  ministcni,  who,  when  the 
Americans  were  so  greatly  discontented  by  the  infringe* 
ment  of  one  constitutional  right  of  British  subjects  ia« 
taxation  without  their  consent,  attacked  another  constitu- 
tional right  equally  valuable,  the  trial  by  peers.  The- 
general  character  of  the  policy  of  this  administratioa* 
towards  America,  was  feeble  anger,  which  provoked. 
without  intimidating  its  objects* 

Parliament  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of^ 
the  East  India  company.  The  agreement  made  \rith  that 
body,  as  well  as  the  act  for  restraining  the  dividends^: 
being  now  on  the  eve  of  expiration,  the  company  made 
overtures  for  a  new  contract ;  and  after  a  long  negotiation, 
a  bargain  was  settled  on  the  following  terras :  the  com- 
pany was  to  continue  to  pay  to  the  public  for  five  years, 
the  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  they 
were  at  liberty  to  increase  th«ir  dividend  to  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.;  but  the  addition  was  not  to  exceed; 
one  per  ceiit.  in  any  one  yean  Should  the  company  in 
that  period  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividends,  a  pro^ 
ponionate  sum  was  to  be  deducted  from  their  payment  t<» 
government;  and  should  they  fall  to  six  per  cent*  the 
payment  was  to  be  discontinued*  The  company  waar 
bound  to  export  British  goods,  at  an  average,  of  equal 
value  to  those  annually  sent  to  India  during  the  last^ftve 
years;  and  should  any  surplus  of  the  company's  cash 
remain  in  England  after  the  payment  of  specified  debts; 
it  was  to  be  lent  to  government  at  two  per  cent*.  These 
stipulations  were  deemed  advantageous  to  government) 
fmd  reckoned  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  official  talenta 
of  lord  North,  who  had  been  extremely  instrumental  in 
fixing  the  conditions*  A  message  was  sent  this  session 
by  the  king  to  the  house  of  commons,  informing  them, 
dbat  a  debt  of  513,0001*  had  been  incurred  by  the  civil 
list,  and  asking  their  assistance  for  its  discharge:  the 
opponents  of  ministers  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  expen*- 
diture,  which  was  negatived,  and  the  required  sum  grant* 
ed ;  and  on  9th  of  May  the  session  was  concluded* 

While  events  so  interesting  to  England  were  goiifg 
on  in  Eurppe  and  America,  a  war  broke  out  against  the 
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oompaay  in  India,  excited  and  headed  by  an  adventurer,    CHAP. 
who,  with  his  son,  proved  more  formidable  enemies,  than  ' 

any  native  princes  .that  Britain  ever  encountered  in  the    "^1759. 
cast. 

Htder  Ally,  from  being  a  common  soldier,  raised  Mydter 
himself  to  be  master  of  the  Mysore  country,  in  the  moun-  ^"^' 
tains  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  hither 
penkisula,  and  on  the   Malabar  side  acquired  extensive 
dominions  adjoining  the  ocean.     Endowed  with  vigorous 
natural   talents,  he   possessed   great  military  experience,, 
which  was  chiefly  attained  by  a  long  service  among  the 
Europeans.     He  applied  himself  to  form  and  discipline 
his  own   army  on  the  model  of  their  system,  and  was 
assisted  by  a  number  of  French  adventurers  in  training 
his  soldiers,  and  teaching  them  the  use  of  artillery.     Thi^ 
bold  and  ambitious  warrior  formed  a  project  of  rendering 
himself  master  of  Indostan ;  but,  aware  that  in  the  £ng- , 
lish  he  would  meet  the  most  formidable  opponents,  he 
proposed,  to  drive  them  from  India.     With  this  view, 
applying  to  the  Nizam,  viceroy  of  the  Decan,  he,  partly  by 
threats  and  partly  by  promises,  induced  him  to  join  in 
war  against  the  English.     Informed  of  the  new  confede*  Warin the 
racy,   the   council    of   Madras    immediately   despatched   '""°*^^- 
colonel  Smith  with  a  body  of  troops  against  the  allied 
army.      The   British   commander,  coming  up  with  the 
enemy,  drew  them  to  batde  on  the  26th  of  September 
1767,   near   Trincomallee.       Hyder    Ally   demonstrated 
himself  both  a  valiant  soldier  and  an  able  general ;  but 
&e  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  being  soon 
broken  by  the  impetuosity  and  force  of  the  British  troops, 
were  completely  defeated.     Freed  from  the  apprehension 
of  Hyder  Ally's  power,  the  Nizam  made  peace  With  the 
eompany,  and  purchased  their  forgiveness,  by  ceding  to 
them  the  collection  of  a  very  extensive  revenue  in  the 
Balagat  Carnatic.     The  chieftain  of  Mysore,  finding  him** 
self  unable  to  cope  with  the  British  on  the  plains,  retired 
to.  the  Ghauts,  where,  through  his  cavalry,  he  disturbed 
his  enemies  by  predatory  incursions.     In  January  1768,  a 
strong  armament,  fitted  out  at  Bombay,  attacked  and  took 
MangaloFe,  Hyder  Ally's  chief  harbour.     By  an  unac* 
countable  oversight,  they  left  very  few  troops  to  garrison 
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cmAP.  the  forts ;  and  these  were  soon  afterwards  mtde  prisoneni 
^^^/^  by  Hyder.  The  war  against  this  adventurer,  when  car- 
17S9.  ^^^^  beyond  the  purposes  of  defence^  was  not  attended 
with  ultimate  advantage ;  upon  the  system  adopted  by 
the  company,  field  deputies  were  appointed  to  superintend 
and  control  the  commander  in  chief,  and  these  interfering 
in  his  plans  of  operations,  prevented  them  from  being 
effectual*  General  Smith  had  penetrated  into  the  Mysore 
country,  and  might  have  advanced  to  Seringapatam,  but 
be  was  counteracted  by  the  deputies,  whose  gains  depend- 
ed on  the  continuance  of  war,  and  not  on  the  achievement 
of  conquest.  Trusting  to  the  celerity  of  his  own  troops, 
Hyder,  in  the  absence  of  the  English  general,  hastened  to 
the  Carnatic,  plundered  the  company's  ally  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  compelled  Smith  to  return  to  the  defence  of 
the  Coromandel  coast*  Taught  by  experience,  he  avoided 
a  general  engagement  with  the  English,  but  straitened 
their  quarters,  cut  oiT  their  supplies,  and  exhausted  them 
in  unavailing  pursuits  and  marches*  Meanwhile,  having 
strengthened  his  cause  by  alliances  with  Mahratta  chief- 
tains, and  increased  his  army,  he  bad  the  boldness  ta 
advance  with  a  large  body  of  horse  almost  to  the  gates  ctf 
Madras*  Colonel  Wood,  with  a  detachment,  attacked  a 
fort  called  Mulwaggle  on  Hyder's  frontiers,  but  was 
repulsed*  Encouraged  by  this  advantage,  Hyder  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a  battle :  a  contest  took  place  on  the  4tit 
of  October,  more  obstinate  than  any  that  haid  beeif  fought 
between  the  English  and  Indians,  and  each  party  was  re**' 
peatedly obliged  to  retreat;  but  at  last, after  having  caused 
great  loss  to  the  victors,  the  Mysnrean  abandoned  tht 
field*  Hyder  did  not  again  venture  a  battle,  but  continued 
the  harassing  species  of  war  which  had  so  much  annoyed 
the  English*  He  again  marched  towards  Madras;  bnt, 
knowing  that  if  fie  attacked  it  an  engagement  would  be 
unavoidable,  he  did  not  make  the  attempt*  Tired  of  a 
war  which  required  very  great  expenditure  without  any 
prospect  of  adequate  recompense,  the  English  made  over- 
tures for  peace,  which  their  antagonist  very  willingty 
accepted  ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of  April 
1768,  on  the  general  principle  of  restitution  of  conquests. 
Hvdcr  was  the  ablest  Indian  foe  with  whom  Britain  -had 
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.fjver  been  engaged ;  and  this  was  th^  first  war  between    chap. 
the  company  and  a  native  power  in  which  they  acquired  * 

jon  advantage^  and  incurred  all  the  loss  of  their  expenses*  j^i^^ 
In  Europe,  the  eyes  of  the  different  nations  were  dur-  Europe, 
ing  this  and  part  of  the  preceding  year,  turned  chiefly  to 
the  very  unequal,  contest  thiat  was  carrying  on  between 
France  and  the  small  island  of  Corsica*  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  between  his  christian  majesty  and  Genoa  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  invasion  of  the  island  appeared  certain,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  nation  was  held  at  Corta ;  and, 
after  a  very  animated  and  elegant  speech  by  Pascal  Paoli, 
it  was  determined  to  defend  their  libefties  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity* On  the  24th  of  June  1768,  the  French  troops 
landed,  and  found  the  islanders  determined  to  resist.  The 
brave  Corsicjins  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  against  a 
numerous  and  well  disciplined  army,  and  frequently  de- 
feated them  in  severe  »skirmishes*  The  French  com-  Gallant  r«- 
mander  in  chief  issued  a  proclamation,  full  of  promises  if  c<JnSca.^ 
the  Corsicans  submitted,  and  of  threats  if  they  continued 
to  oppose  the  king.  Paoli  having  laid  these  proposals 
before  the  assembly,  they  tore  the  papers,  trampled  them 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  rage  and  indignation,  and 
unanimously  concurred  in  calling  out  for  war.  The  French, 
being  now  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  home,  made 
considerable  progress  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Golo;  but 
Paoli,  who  had  been  watching  a  body  of  the  enemy  in  ano- 
ther quarter,  hastily  advanced  to  this  district,  and  on  the 
11th  of  September  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  Corsicans^ 
continued  to  gain  signal  advantages ;  and  the  result  was 
so  important,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
the  French,  though  recruited  from  the  continent,  were  ob- 
liged to  act  on  the  defensive*  The  Corsicans  had  been 
inspirited  to  these  gallant  efforts  by  the  hope  of  foreign 
assistance,  without  which,  they  well  knew,  their  exertions 
against  such  a  power  as  France  must  be  ultimately  hope- 
less* To  England  principally  they  had  looked  for  aid, 
expecting  that  country  to  be  the  best  inclined  to  vindicate 
liberty  and  oppose  the  ambition  of  France,  and  the  most, 
able  to  send  them  assistance  in  their  insular  situation.  But 
the  court  of.  Yer^Ues   well  knew,   that  they  had  not  iq 
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CHAP,    dread  a  William   Pitt  in   the  English   cabinet ;  that  the 
VIII  •   •  • 

^,,^^J^  British  ministry  were  weak,  distracted,  unequal  to  inter** 

1769.  ^^^  ^^^  colonial  politics,  and  without  either  the  disposi* 
tion  or  the  ability  to  take  an  active  and  effectual  part  in 
foreign  aflairs*  During  the  winter^  the  French  leaders 
pressed  these  considerations  on  the  Corsican  chiefs;  not  a 
few  of  whom  began  to  consider  their  resistance  as  despe-* 
rate.  These  sentiments,  however,  did  not  immediately 
appear  in  their  conduct.  In  January  and  February  1769, 
they  made  several  attempts  on  the  French  quarters  but 
were  frequently  repulsed.  As  the  spring  advanced,  the 
French  taking  tMb  field,  made  considerable  progress, 
though  the  brave  islanders  maintained  their  cause  with  the 
warmest  zeal  and  unimpaired  resolution*  Jn  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  the  count  de  Vaux  landed  with  so  many 
troops  as  made  the  French  army  amount  to  30,000  men, 
and  several  engagements  took  place :  in  the  first,  the  Cor- 
9tcans  were  superior :  in  the  second,  neither  party  gained 
any  decisive  advantage :  in  the  third,  however,  the  island- 
ers were  totally  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter;  and, 
to  heighten  the  disaster,  one  oF  their  chiefs  betrayed  his 
distressed  country,  and  with  eight  hundred  men  joined  the 
enemy.  In  May,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  over- 
run, and  their  chief  towns  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
French.  Their  patriotic  and  gallant  leader  Paoli,  how- 
ever, with  about  five  hundred  men,  stiil  continued  to  resist* 
These  heroes  were  at  last  surrounded  by  four  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  energetically  asked  them,  if  they 
would  ingloriously  surrender,  or  die  free  men  with  sword 
in  hand.  They  unanimously  embraced  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, attacked  the  French,  and  with  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides  the  survivors  of  the  Corsicans  made  their  way 
through  the  enemy.  Paoli  having  for  two  days,  with  some 
of  his  friends  and  attendants,  eluded  the  search  of  the  ene- 
my got  on  board  an  English  ship  at  Porto  Vecchia,  and 
was  landed  at  Leghorn,  where  he  was  received  both  by  the 
inhal)itants  and  others,  more  as  a  triumphant  conqueror, 
than  as  an  exile  from  a  conquered  country.  From  Leg- 
horn he  sailed  to  England,  where  he  also  met  with  the 
most  flattering  reception,  and  from  that  time  resided^. 
Corsica  having  became  a  part  of  the  French  dominions,  its 
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govermnent  was  modelled  according  to  the  ivill  of  the    CHA?. 
French  king,  rendered  totally  dependent  upon  him,  and  an  ,^^r>r^L^ 
appendage   to    the    most    contiguous    French  district  of      1759, 
Provence. 

In  America,  the  proposed  change  in  trials  for  treason  America. 
not  only  enraged  the  before  disaffected,  but  even  alarmed  l^'^j^^fjiina 
the  loyal  and  faithful  partisans  of  the  king  and  mother  the  new 
Country.  To  transport  an  accused  person,  before  the  trial, 
establishment  of  guilt,  over  an  iiTimense  ocean  of  three, 
thousand  miles;  to  tear  from  his  family,  friends,  and 
country,  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  innocent ;  to  carry 
him  away  for  many  months  from  his  Awful  business,  by 
which  he  maintained  his  children,  and  upheld  his  rank  in 
society,  was  in  effect  equal  to  banishment,  and  an  inflic- 
tion of  the  most  cruel  penalties,  before  it  was  proved  that 
any  punishment  was  just.  Such  a  measure,  every  person 
of  common  sagacity  must  see,  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  natural  jurisprudence,  and  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  British  criminal  law.  Even  those  who 
had  uniformly  supported  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Bri- 
tain, began  to  question  an  authority  designed  to  be  exer- 
cised in  such  oppression.  In  Massachusetts  for  a  short 
tinie  the  projected  scheme  produced  some  effect  in  repres- 
sing the  disorders :  this,  however,  arose  merely  from  awe 
of  the  soldiers;  but,  as  they  were  not  employed  in  execut- 
ing any  vigorous  measures  for  restraining  disorders,  the 
fears  of  the  colonists  soon  vanished.  The  assembly,  main- 
taining the  proposition  to  be  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
tyrannical,  formed  resolutions  to  resist  its  operation :  they 
voted  charges  against  their  governor  for  misconduct; 
which,  with  a  petition  for  his  removal,  they  transmitted  to 
England.  The  other  colonial  assemblies  reprobated  the 
revived  statute  with  no  less  force  of  reason  than  the  new 
Englanders ;  and  some  of  them  with  still  greater  severity 
•f  expression,  accompanied  by  more  violent  resolutions* 
Bitter  altercations  took  place  between  the  assemblies  and 
the  governors,  some  of  whom  imitated  Mr.  Bernard  in 
dissolving  these  meetings.  Such  acts,  far  from  benefiting 
the  parent  country,  diffused  dissatisfaction  more  wiJily, 
by  spreading  through  the  people  the  sentiments  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  assemblies.     The  enmity  of  the  Ameri- 
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CHAP,   cans  to  the  scheme  of  the  present  year,  contributed  very 
^^^^  powerfully  to  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  associa- 
1769.     ^i^^ns  against  British  commodities.     Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  principal  towns,  to  inspect  cargoes  from 
Britain,  and  to  report  to  the  constituents  if  any  persons  had 
purchased  prohibited  articles.     Whoever  were  found  to 
transgress  the  resolutions  of  the  associators,  were  publicly 
censured  in  their  meetings,  which  moreover  inserted  their 
names  in  the  newspapers,  to  render  them  odious  to  the 
people.     By  these  combinations,  resolutely  determined  to 
persevere  in  their  purpose,  British  commerce  suflfered  a 
very  great  diminution.   It  was  found,  on  an  investigation, 
that  .the  exports  from  this   country  to   America  in  1769, 
fell   short   by   seven    hundred    and    forty- four    thousand 
pounds  of  those  of  the  year  1 768.      It  appeared  also,  that 
the  revenue  from  America,  which  had  been  in  1767  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  1 768  had  lessened  to 
seventy  thousand,  and  in  1 769  was  so  low  as  thirty  thou-* 
sand.    The  association  had  confined  the  prohibition  of  the 
specified  articles  to  those  of  British  growth  or  manufac- 
ture ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  be- 
gan to  be  smuggled  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from 
France ;  and  thus  the  two  acts  of-  this  administration,  the 
law  of  1767  for  raising  a  revenue  from  America,  and  the 
proposal  in    1769  of  reviving  an  oppressive  statute  of  a 
tyrannical  prince,  long  obsolete  for  its  absurdity  and  injus- 
tice, prevented  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  destroyed 
an   important    branch   of   commerce,    impaired   revenue, 
encouraged  the  produce  and  trade  of  continental  Europe, 
and  enriched  our  commercial  and  political  rivals  :  so  nar- 
row were. the  views  of  the  ministers  of  that  time,  and  so 
extensive  were  the  consequences  of  their  weakness,  rash- 
ness, and  impolicy. 

During  the  summer,  discontents  arose  in  England  to 
a  greater  height  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  reign* 
Although  the  conduct  of  administration  respecting  Ame- 
rica had  its  share  in  exciting  dissatisfaction,  yet  the  chief 
cause  was  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  election.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lutterel  involved  in  it  a  totally  different  question 
from   the    expulsion    of   Mr.    Wilkes.      The    expulsionj 
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whether  well  or  ill  founded,  was  a  question  of  individual  CHAP, 
conduct,  of  which  the  justice  or  injustice  terminated  in  ^^rw^^^ 
Mr.  Wilkes  himself,  without  aflecting  any  other  person ;  17^9. 
but  the  nomination  of  a  man  supported  by  a  minority 
involved  a  constitutional  right,  and  the  decision  might 
eventually  affect  many  others.  A  subject  which  so  greatly 
agitated  and  interested  the  public  mind,  naturally  became 
a  theme  of  literary  discussion,  and  the  ablest  men  were 
engaged  "on  both  sides.  The  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  expulsion  constituted  disqualification  during  the 
current  parliament?  The  supporters  of  the  affirmative 
contended,  that  the  power  of  disqualifying  persons  from 
being  members  of  its  body  was  inherent  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  that  its  exertion  could  be  demonstrated 
from  precedents.  The  force  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  em-  Johnson's 
ployed  op  this  side*  of  the  question,  in.  the  essay  which  Jijjj^ 
was  entitled,  "  False  Alarm:"  and  his  chief  argument 
was,  that  the  power  of  disqualifying  expelled  members, 
was  necessary  to  the  house  of  commons;  as  expulsion 
with  reeligibility  would  be  a  nominal,  not  a  real  punish- 
ment. He  also  quoted  the  case  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  dwelt  on  the  individual  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
Poiitical  expediency,  however,  could  not  prove  existing 
law ;  and  individual  character  was  irrelative  to  a  question 
of  privilege  between  constituents  and  the  representative 
body.  The  writer  who  entered  most  fully  and  minutely 
into  this  question,  upon  the  real  grounds  of  law  and  pre- 
cedent, was  the  celebrated  Junius.  He  defied  his  adv^r-  Letter*  of 
saries  to  produce  any  statute  applicable  to  the  subject. 
The  precedent  on  which  ministers  rested,  was  the  case  of 
Walpole;  but,  as  Junius  shows,  the  judgment  of  the 
house  was  quite  diflferent.'*  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled,  so 
was  Mr.  Walpole ;  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reelected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  so  was  Mr.  Walpole.  The  friends  of 
Mr*  Taylor,  the  opposing  candidate,  petitioned  parlia- 
ment, that  he,  though  supported  by  a  minority,  should  be 
returned ;  the  house  determined  that  Mr.  Taylor  was 
not  duly  elected.  Mr.  Lutterel,  supported  by  a  minority, 
was  declared  by  the   house    to   be  duly  returned.      Mr* 

n  See  Lij^tter  xvL  dated  July  19th,  1T<59. ' 
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OHAP.    Wilkes  was  declared  incapable  of  being  elected,  because 

^[**V      he  had  been  expelled ;  Mr.  Walpole  was  declared  iuca- 

1769.     P^bl^  of  sitting  in  parliament,  not  because  he  had  been 

expelled,  but  because  he  was  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of 

trust  and  notorious  corruption  in  his  official  character  of 

secretary  at  war* 

The  Middlesex  election  wa^  one  occasion  which 
oalled  forth  the  epistolary  eloquence  of  this  renowned 
writer ;  but  the  objects  of  its  exertion  and  the  range  of  its 
expatiation  were  far  more  extensive.  During  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  whigs,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  had 
very  rapidly  increased  throughout  the  English  nation. 
The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  that  had  scrutinized  the  actions 
of  the  Stuart  princes,  operated  with  redoubled  force  after 
the  revolution  had  ascertained  the  extent  and  bounds  of 
privilege  and  prerogative ;  and  the  consequent  laws  had 
sanctioned  the  use  of  freedom's  most  powerful  engine,  the 
press,  tried  and  proved  in  the  contentions  of  the  whigs 
and  tories  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  ;  of  minis- 
terial  and  anti-ministerial  parties,  while  Walpole  sat  at 
the  helm  of  affairs :  the  efficacy  of  this  energetic  instru- 
ment was  more  fully  essayed  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  so vt reign  to  the  throne;  and  most  successfully 
cmployfd  in  counteracting  the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
policy  which,  without  respect  of  parties,  sought  official 
fitness  in  the  niinisters  of  the  crown.  Misapprehending, 
or  perverting  ingenuity,  charged  the  failure  of  erroneous 
or  premature  means  to  the  impolicy  of  the  general  end ; 
and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  every  censurable 
measure  of  indiridual  ministers  arose  from  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  whicb 
the  country  and  its  dependencies  labour,  was  the  renewal 
of  the  whig  monopoly.®  These  were  the  propositions 
which  the  parliamentary  orators  of  the  aristocratical  con- 
federacy wished  to  inculcate  themselves,  and  also  to  dis- 
seminate through  literary  coadjutors.  To  this  phalanx  of 
opposition  and  discontent,  several  senators,  and  many 
writers,  who  were  not  partisans,  adhered ;  in  the  course 
of  the  contests,  the  high   and  growing  authority  of  the 

o  See  the  scope  of  opposition  writings,  but  especially  Burke  on  the  discon- 
tents, and  Junius's  Letters. 
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press  was  daily  more  manifest,  and  in  the  estimation  of  Cmav. 
the  multitude  rivalled  parliament  itself,  and  the  whig^  ^^^^-v-^ 
combination  entertained  sanguine  hopes,  that  through  1709. 
intrinsic  force,  aided  by  literary  eloquence  that  fanned  the 
popular  flame,  they  should  at  length  succeed  in  restoring 
the  former  system,  and  recovering  the  direction  of  the 
xoyal  councils*  To  regain  for  the  whigs  and  their  sup- 
porters the  sole  possession  of  the  political  fortress,  fought 
their  champion  Junius.  Personal  motives  evidently  in* 
flamed  this  writer  against  individual  officers  of  the  crown, 
whom  party  considerations  induced  him  to  assail,  as  mem* 
bers  of  a  body  which  was  to  be  driven  from  the  councils 
of  the  king,  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  whigs. 
He  began  his  warfare  in  January  1769,  by  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country ;  described  Britain,  as  inter* 
nally  distracted,  and  as  little  regarded  by  foreign  powers : 
and  assuming  the  truth  of  his  account,  imputed  the  alleged 
evils  to  the  new  system  and  the  existing  ministers.  He 
thence  descended  to  specific  measures,  and  the  respective 
characters  of  the  qhief  members  of  the  administration; 
wi<h  a  twofold  purpose,  of  deriving  the  counsels  from  the 
new  plan  of  royal  policy,  and  its  alleged  framer  and  con- 
ductor lord  Bute  ;  and  demonstrating  that  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown  were,  from  private  profligacy,  public  corrup- 
tion, or  political  prepossessions,  the  fittest  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.^  The  Middlesex  election,  at  ah  early  period 
of  his  work,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  inveighing 
against  ministers,  and  attacking  parliament  as  meanly  con^ 
descending  to  be  the  tool  of  goirernment  in  violating  the 
rights  of  electors,  and  depriving  Englishmen  of  their  con- 
stitutional and  most  valuable  franchise.  Keeping  directly 
to  his  purpose,  he  deduced  the  Middlesex  electicm  from 
the  new  system,  and  the  ministers  who  had  been  chosen  to 
render  it  effectual.  To  the  same  cause  he  ascribed  the 
various  acts,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  which  he 
reprobated  in  the  course  of  his  writings.  With  skilful 
unity  of  design,  the  details  and  result  of  his  eloquence, 

p  See  Letters  to  the  duke  of  Graflon,  &c.  and  to  the  dukes  of  GrafLon  and 
Bedford,  and  lord  Manslield. 

q  He  aeeuaes  lords  Maotiield  and  Bate  vith  lacobinism.  See  Letters, 
^ssim. 
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CHAP,  were  adapted  to  bis  purposes  of  impressing  the  public  with 
^^^^^*^  an  opinioD,  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  present  reign  had 
1760.  ^^^"  unconstitutional  in  principles,  at  once  feeble  and 
oppressive  in  operation,  and  pernicious  in  effect*  Advan* 
ced  not  in  the  impassioned  hour  of  contentious  and  tem« 
porary  debate,  but  in  an  uniform  series  of  deliberate 
inculcation,  such  assertions  evidently  conveyed  an  indi- 
rect censure  of  the  sovereign ;  but  circuitous  attack  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  Junius*  A  direct  address 
to  the  king  himself^  he  thought,  would  more  effectually 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  employed  his  pen.  Com- 
posed with  exquisite  skill  and  great  ability ;  dexterously 
adapted  to  the  popular  prejudices,  and  the  views  of  the 
whigs,  his  letters  had  converged  all  the  rays  of  discontent 
into  one  focus  ;  now  was  the  time  for  exciting  a  flame,  which 
should  consume  every  object  that  was  hostile  to  the  con- 
federacy of  the  whigs.  He  wrote  a  letter,  that  contained 
a  direct  and  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  government 
of  the  king;  in  wbich  the  errors  imputed  to  the  monarch's 
administration  were  his  dereliction  of  the  policy*^  of  his 
two  predecessors ;  his  choice  of  servants  without  regardta 
the  whig  connexion,  his  employment  of  Scotchmen,  and 
the  series  of  successive  measures  which  these  changes  had 
profJuced.  The  consequences  (said  Junius  to  his  sover- 
eign) must  be  dissatisfaction,  rebellion,  and  revolution: 
unless  the  king  should  cease  to  govern  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  choice,  and  should  yield  his  under- 
standing and  will  to  the  implicit  direction  of  a  party.  Such 
was  the  object  and  nature  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  which 
continued  to  be  published  for  near  four  years;  and  to 
insure  almost  unprecedented  circulation  through  the  union 
of  the  .prevalent  violence  of  popular  licentiousness,  with 
Object  aiwl  vigorous  and  masterly  composition.  For  clearness,  pre- 
cif  this  ex-  cision,  and  force  of  style,,  select  phraseology,  dexterous 
ti-aoinliiia-  arrangement,  impressiveness  of  manner,  giving  the  mate- 
rials the  most  pointed  effect,  these  productions  have  rarely 
been  exceeded,  and  not  often  equalled,  by  political  publi- 
cations;  but  he  who  shall  look  into  Junius  for  a  close 
chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  facts,  and  legitimate 

r  Jnnius's  tctlcr  to  tlic  king,  December  19lli,  1769. 
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inferences^  will  be  disappointed,  by  seeking  for  what  the  CHA^. 
author  never  intended  to  bestow,  and  what  would  not  ^''' 
have  answered  his  purpose.  Junius  could  reason  j^gg 
clearly  and  strongly ;  but  he  did  not  constantly  argue 
conclusively,  because  his  object  was,  "not  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  but  to  inflame  the  passions.  He  gratified 
the  people  by  repeating  to  them,  in  strong  and  nervous 
language,  their  own  notions  and  feelings  :  he  pleased  them 
not  by  the  justness  of  performance,  but  by  dexterously 
chiming  their  favourite  tunes.  His  charges  against  the 
dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford  represent  those  noblemen 
as  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  men  that  ever  had 
disgraced  the  British  senate  or  cabinet ;  but  what  impartial 
estimator  of  political  characters  would  form  his  judgment 
from  accusations  that  were  substantiated  by  no  proof,  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  probability?  The  illustrious  Mans- 
field he  described  as  a  most  corrupt  and  unjust  judge,  as 
a  mean  time-serving  and  unprincipled  courtier,  and  as  a 
Jacobite,  inimical  to  the  king  and  government  which  he 
professed  to  support.  What  weight  would  an  impartial 
investigator  of  merit  allow  to  such  calumnious  allegations, 
not  only  unsupported  by  any  proof,  but  disproved  by  the 
whole  tenor  and  course  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
object.  Aware,  that  in  the  misapprehension  of  party 
rage,  the  slander  of  dignity  and  merit  was  one  road  to 
popularity,  Junius  insulted  a  much  more  exalted  character, 
and  completed  his  calumny  by  charges  which  were  equally 
false  and  seditious.  History,  after  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  Grecian  and  Roman  demagogues,  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  present  such  an  instance  of  invective,  ingenious  and 
inflammatory  ;  scurrility,  nervous  and  elegant ;  plausible  so- 
phistry, impressive  declamation,  poignant  and  sarcastic  ma- 
lice, as  in  the  English  orator  of  the  Iron  Mask.  Thesq  * 
anonymous  effusions  were  not  prized  only  by  such  critics  as 
composed  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  mobs,  but  by  readers  of 
real  abilities  and  learning,  who,  hostile  to  government,  and 
approving  the  spirit  which  they  breathed,  did  not  rigor- 
ously scrutinize  the  arguments ;  men  of  taste,  charmed 
with  the  beauties  of  the  composition,  overlooked  the 
reasoning  and  tendency ;  and  never  was  a  political  work 
more  universally  perused  than  the  Lettt?rs  of  Junius. 
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CHAP.  MtKisTEKS)    aware    of  the    preva^ng   diaconteiits, 

^'  cfndeavoured  to  procure  addresses  which  might  counteract 
17S0.  '^^  popular  spirit,  but  were  in  England  by  no  means  suc- 
cessful* Essex,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Salop,  were  the  onljr 
counties ;  the  uiiivefsities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
cities'  of  Bristol  and  Coventry^  and  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
the  only  corporations  of  note  that  expressed  the  sentiments 
desired  by  government.  From  Scotland,  however,  the 
addresses  were  more  numerous  and  agreeable  to  ministry .• 
PctitionB.  Petitions,  on  the  contrary,  were  presented  from  many- 
counties,  cities,  and  corporations,  and  these  were  of  two 
very  dift'erent  classes :  one  set,  though  explicit,  was  tem^ 
peraie  ;  and,  though  forcible,  decorous  :  of  this  species,  the 
beat  written  and  most  distinguished  were  from  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire,  supposed  to  have  been  repec- 
tively  framed  by  Mr.  Burke  and  sir  George  SaviUe. 
Tht^se  confined  themselves  to  the  rights  of  election,  which 
they  asserted  to  be  violated ;  and,  either  indirectly  or  ex- 
pressly, prajed  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament*  ^I'he 
other  class,  though  nominally  petitions,  were,  false  and 
indecent  remonstrances ;  of  these,  the  most  noted  and 
prominent  were  from  Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London.' 
Remon-  They  professed  to  review  the  whole  series  of  acts  during 
thT'city  o^f  ^'^  present  majesty's  reign.  According  to  their  account, 
London,  the  king  had  been  uniformly  directed  by  profligate  coun* 
sellers,,  who  had  infused  into  the  royal  mind  sentiments 
and  counsels  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  to  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  from  those  pernicious 
counsels,  according  to  their  assertion  and  enumeration, 
had  proceeded  the  corruption  of  all  the  orders,  and  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  Englishmen;  and  the 
reign  of  the  king  .was  a  tissue  of  unjust,  tyrannical,  and 
cruel  acts,  flowing  from  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicative  estates:  after  this  statement,  they  proceeded 
to  pray,  that  he  would  banish  from  his  royal  favour, 
trust,  and  confidence,  his  evil  and  pernicious  counsellors. 
Though  the  tenor  and  language  of  the  Middlesex  and 
London  petitions  were  essentially  the  same,  the  latter  was 

8  See  State  Pa]»ers,  1769.  t  See  in  the  Stat^Papers,  the  petition  »f 

the  ^liddlestx  electors,  May  24th>  1769,  and  the  London  petition  of  June  30th, 
1769.  *  •  . 
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abusive  charges  upon  their  sovereign,  Fulte  us  maiiy  itf  .if^g. 
the  iJlegaAioii9  w<ere,  ytt,  cofning  from  the  most  opulent 
'body  ia  t&e  kingdom*  they  had  very  great  iDfltLen^e  it» 
•f^adiog  the  dtaoootents^and  the  dissaliBfatttoa  had  risea 
Ibo  an  extraordinary  height  before  the  meeting  oi  the 
Jbgialatiire. 

FAMhiAUJ&vr  was  assembled  on  die  9ih  of  January     irro. 
1770;  and,  contrary  to  popular  expectation,  his  majesty!$  ^rikuaeB? 
speech  did  not  m^^ntion  the  public  discontents*    One  ^ubr 
ject  of  which  the  king  spoke,  though  really  of  very  great 
importance,  was   much   ridiculed   by  the  speakers  and 
writers^  of  opposition*     An  infectious  distemper  having 
broken  out  among  the  cattle,  threatened  one  oif  the  chisef 
jarticles  of  provision*      The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  had  taken  every  step  which  he  thought  likely 
.to  stop  the  contagion,  and  consulted  his  parliament  on  far-- 
<ther  measures  to  be  adopted  concerning  a  matter  of  the 
iiighest  national  importance.     He  expressed  his  regret, 
.that  his  endeavours  to  tranqutUize  America  had  not  been 
attended  with  the  desired  success  ;  and  that  combinations 
had-  been  formed  to.  destroy  the  commercial  connexion 
between  our  colonial  provinces  and  this  country*     He  had, 
however,  received  the  strongest  assurances,  that  the  pre- 
sent disturbances  in  Europe  would  not  interrupt  the  quiet 
jDf  Great  Britain*    The  debate  upon  the  address  contained 
a  very  wide  rangpe  of  animadversion,  and  great  acrimony 
of  censure,  into  which  the  opposition  in  both  houses  intro- 
duced the  Middlesex  election,  the  prevailing  discontents 
in  England,  and  the  commotions  in  America,  and  urged 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  total  change  of  coun- 
sels*    Ministers,  admitting  that,  discontents  existed,  im- 
puted them  to  the   spirit  of  faction,  and   the  speeches, 
writings,  and  petitions,  which  had  been  thence  produced ; 
they,  however,  were   by  no   means   unanimous*     Lords 
Camden  and  Shelburne  withdrew  from  counsels  so  differ- 
ent from  those  which  they  and  their  admired  friend  lord 
Chatham  would  have  supported  or  approved*    Soon  after^ 

.    u  See  Junius's  Letter  to  Ike  duke  of  Gi*afttn,  Febniary  Uth,  1770. 
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CHAP,  to  the  gr«at  mstoniahmciit  of  the  niftioii,  the  dvke  of  Grsf^ 
^^^^      ton^  on  the  S8th  of  January,  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord 


1770.  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Cambden  and  Mr.  Dumiing,  his 
Retina-  chief  supportcTS  in  their  respective  houses,  had  shown 
duke  of  themselves  inimical  to  the  measures  which  had  been  re«* 
Grafton,  ^eutly  pursued :  besides,  the  duke  of  Grafton  professed 
himselt  Ae  poHtieal'popa  of  die  iUustri6us  Ghalliam^  a»d 
thcMigb,  during  the  illness  and  inaction  of  that^tamaawm, 
he  had  swerved  from  Us  prindples,  opjniona,  and  asaaams, 
he  still  arowed  the  highest  veneration  for  h»  chvacter 
and  sentiments.  Perfectly  recovered,  lord  Chatham  was 
now'  returned  to  pariiament,  and  with  his  wonted  vigour 
attacked  the  system  and  measores  of  administratioii.  The 
opposition  of  all  his  ablest  friends,  Grafton  could  not 
endure.  In  addition  to  these  causes,  we  may  find  another 
probable  reason  for  the  dereliction  of  his  post.  Junius, 
indefktigable  in  raking  together  calummous  anecdotes,  and 
dexterous  in  bestowing  on  them  the  appearance  of  truth, 
had  made  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  conduct  of  this 
noblnnan  the  chief  butt  of  his'  satire,  and  for  his  actions 
assigned  the  most  contemptible  and  unworthy  motives. 
He  mu^t  be  either  grossly  stupid  or  stoically  magnani- 
mous, either  less  or  greater  than  ordinary  men,  who, 
though  coascioos  of  innocence,  can  bear  with  indifference 
powerful  calnnmy  that  produces  general  befief.  The  duke 
of  Grafton,  regarding  his  character,  was  so  moeh  moved 
by  the  Letters  of  Junius,  that  they  certainly  cooperate4 
with^  other  causes  in  impelling  him  to  resign. 
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O9mmmo0M0nt  of  lord  NortA*^  adminUtraiion^^^Thc  rcr. 
'.  mmMruiace  of  the  city  of  London-^'^md  repUf  qfhu  tm-^ 

.    jmUf^-^mn  Aocuooed  in  par Bamtamt^^^BiU  to  prevent  of^ 
■^cors  of  the  revenue  from  voting  ai  electiom^-'¥wgu$iioeii^ 

•  ^,^Mr.  GrewoiUe^e  law  for  regukOing.  centered  ehctioften 
^^Lord  Norths  bill  for  repealing  all  duties  on  Afnerica^ 
except  on  tea.'^Tumult  at  Boston^^^aptain  Preeton  and 
^he  eobHers  i$aerfere-^ried  and  acquitted.  The  minis-- 
ter  tuiehing  conciliation^  ovtrhoke  the  rioU^-^enion 
riom.'''J¥ar  between  Xuesia  and  Turkey^f-^Catharine  ia 

'  faoaurad  by  Engkaui'-^'aends  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterra* 
nean^^^Jier  armiee  overrun  Moldavia  and  Walfachia —  / . 
alarm  Fruteia  and  Auatria.'-^Fran€e''^'dispute0  between 
the  i«|f  and  parliamentt^-^DiBpute  between  JBriiain  and 
Spam  about  Falhland*a  island^r-^pain;  the  aggreeeor^ 
refiuee  to  make  adequate  satitfactionF-^ruote  to  the  co^ 
operation  of  France^''''S6appointedi'^4^Jfero  conceeeiof^s 
thateatisfy  the  British  court*  America  becomes  more 
tranquilw-^Discontents  stUl  continue  in  England.  Lon-* 
don  addresoes  the  king^-^^gnified  answer  of  his  majesty 

p  ^--^oted  reply  ofBeckford^  the  lord  mayor^^Meeting  of 
parliament.*^Lord  MansfiekPs  doctrines  on  the  law  (if 
libeU^'^re  controverted  by  lord  CamdenF^Camden  chal* 
lenges  the  chief  justice  to  a  legal  disquisition  on  the  sub* 
ject^ord  Mansfield  declines  the  contest. — Prosecution 
of  printers. — Misunderstanding  between  the  two  houses, 
•lingular  confederacy  for  bribery  in  the  borough  of 
Shoreham. — Opposition  censure  the  terms  of  satisfaction 
admitted  from  Spain. — Supplies. — Session  rises. 

LORD  NORTH,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,     chap. 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  his  office  of  first  lord  of       *^- 
the  treasury ;  and  from  this  time  commenced  an  adminis* 
tration  which  forms  a  momentous  era  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain. 
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The  Middlesex  declion  came  before:  botfi  faoases  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  produced  brilliant  and  forciUe  elo- 
quence, but  necessarily  a  repetition  of  arguments  which 
had  been  already  employed.  In  .discussing  this  subject, 
lord  Chatham  reviewed  the  naeasures  of  government, 
which  he  declared,  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  be  weak, 
unconstitutional,  and  r^iuions ;  and  oofoUedhstown  rea- 
sons for  opposing  a  nHnistry  which  owed  its  ematenee  to 
himself  Finding  (he  said)  the  line  itf  oandiict  whidi  he 
had  chalked  out  not  observed,  and  his  opinion  ftocally  ever* 
ruled,  he  had  witb^fawn  from  public  business,  and  at 
tength  entirely  resigned-^-i^-His  several  motioBs,  however, 
were  neg^ived  by  the  itifluenee  of  mimslry* 

The  reception  of  the  London  petition  underwent  very 
severe  animadversions.  The  king  not  having  paid  to  that 
production  the^  favourable  attention  which  iu  authors  had 
the  presumption  U)  expect,  ihey  chose  to.  deliver  another 
paper  to  the  king,  entitled,  the  humUt  address,- reawcTi- 
strance^  and  petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aMerman,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London.  •  In  this  humbie  appUeation 
to  their  sovereign,  these  citizens  undertook  to  declare 
-what  was  the  law  of  theinnd,  and  wherein  it^hadbecn  vio^ 
lated  I  and  to  prophecy  that  its  violation  would  produce 
more  ruinous  consequences,  dnin  the  ship  mooay  of 
Charles  1«  and  the  dispensing  power  of  James  IL  The 
citizens  next  declared  the  parliament  a  no7t«^attrfy,  an  ille- 
gal meeting,  whose  acts  were  not  binding,  andthey^re 
could  require  no  obedience.  They  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  adfninistrations  of  George  III.  and  James  II«|  differ- 
ing indeed  in  means,  but  -concurring  (they  affirmed)  in 
principles  and  system.  The  constitution,  now^ndnngered 
by  the  wickedness  of  his  majesty's  ministers^  had  been 
estaUisbed  by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  vir- 
tue of  present  patriots  it  should  be  preserved.  'Ilie  con- 
pludin^  paragraph  of  this  essay  I  shall  quote,  as  a  speci-p 
men  of  the  terms  in  which  this  corporation  dictated  to 
their  n^onarch,  and  ef  the  licentiousness  of  that  period  of 
history.  ^^  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  yQurmajeaiy^9 
^^  ministers,  in  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  dc» 
^^  praving  the  noble  constitution  of  parliaments,  are  nctto* 
^«  ripuS}  as/Well  as  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laivs  a|K| 
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^  libettws^of  this  realm  i  and  sitice  your  majesty,  both  in  cnAP.* 
**  hoodar  «iid  jufttice,  it  obliged  iniridlably  to  preserve  tbemv  ^J^l^ 
*>  aceordi«gtothe  oath  made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  ^^^^ 
**  your  corotiation ;  we^  your  majesty's  remonstranU^  assure 
*^  «ttrsefares,that  yoiM* majesty  willTeMore  the  e<mstitutionat 
^^  g#verfmieot  and  qiitetof  your  people,  by  dissolving  this 
^'--parltaiseftt,  and  vensoving  diose  evil  miaisters  for  ever 
*^  ;ffDm  your  councife.''  The  answer  was  a  striking  exam-*" 
pie '.of  temperate,  but  dignifted  and  forcible  reproof;  il> 
waacouohed  in  the  f<dlomi%  terms:  ^^  I 'shall always isr  and  repty 
"  reidy  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  IHten  to  tfie  com-»  jj^*"*  '^*" 
**  plaiats  of  my  subjects ;  but  it  gives  me  great  comrern  to 
^^  find,  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  het  misled,  as 
^  to/offier  me  an  address  arid  retoonstrapce, thecoiitents  of 
^  vrhich  I  catmot  bi4t  eonatder  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injiirt- 
^^  eous  to  my  parliament,  and  irrecondlable  to  the  principled 
^  of  the  constitution*  l%ave  made  the  la\r  of  the  land  the 
*^  rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chief  glory  to  reign- 
'*  over  'ft  free  people.  With  this  view,  I  have  always  been 
*'  careful^  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in 
^  lae,  ais  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other 
^'  hands*  If  is  only  by  persevering  in  such  a  conduct,  that 
**  1  can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  sub- 
"  jects  thefree  enjoymient  of  those  rights  whfoh  my  family 
*^  were  called  to  defend :  and  while  I  act  upon  these  princi- 
^^  ple»,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  Expect,  and  I  am  confident  I 
'^  shall  continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate 
*'  support  of  ray  people." 

Ow  the  lith  of  March,  the  remonstrance  was  discus-  arcdis- 
sed  by  the  house.     The  city  members,  supported  by  the  parir^.*** 
rest  of  the  opposition,  defended  it :  its  framers  gloried  in  "»«»*. 
the  production*     Others,   less  violent,  eluded  the  merits 
of  the  paper  in  question,    aod  reasoned  on   the  general 
right  of  petitioning  his  majesty,  and  the  propriety  of  ad-, 
dressing. him  at  the  present  time.  The  supporters  of  min* 
istets  conEaed  themselves  to  this  specific  remoiistrance, 
\irhich  they  contended,  and  proved,  to  be  insulting,  injin-i** 
OttS,  and  dangerous  ;  particularly  dwelling  on  th^t  piart  elf 
it  wirich'pre^amed  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  »par- 
Jiament,  as  tending  to  deprive  the  peopie  of  their  repre- 
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CHAf.    sentstives,  and  to  annul  eveiy  act  wlikli'liad*|ittMd  Mttce 
^'      the  general  election.     B<yth  houses  addvessedr  hk  Majettf, 


iffQ^     thanking  hini  for  his  ansif er  to  the  Temom^ranMi  '  Sere- 
nd  motions  were  made  for  an  address  to  hte  Msjsdt^ 
to  dissolve  the  parfiament,  botlihese  w«re:negtftiv0d»'  Lotd" 
Chatham  was  extremely  acthre  in  antl^nnkiistsrial  pMfK^' 
sttions ;  and  the  admirer  of  the  highest  wisdotn^aaid  ^tito« 
tism  of  those  times  mnslt  regret,  dutt  die  htm  of-^^patty 
contention  should  so  ht  have  tnoisported  tfds  tHttstrioiils 
senator,  as  to  have  induced  him- to  eoutiteiiaiioe^attA  sop^ 
port   the  very  irreverent  remomtrmce  of*  4ks  city  of 
London* 
Bill  for  dif-        Ak  attempt  was  made  to  diminish  the  inflikence  irf  the 
!!ffi^nol  c^^^i  by  proposing  a  foil!  to  disqualify  ceifaitt  oSkstn'of 
the  reve.   the  revenue  from  voting  for  members  «f  pariiamcitt ;  and 
▼otingaT    ^  motion  to  this  effect  was  made  on  the  lltb  of  Fdbrttary. 
ei«ctkm8,    »rj|e  supporters  of  the  proposition  Observed,  that  the  thief 
officers  of  the  revenue  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
parliament,  and  that  there  were  the  same  reasons  for  inea* 
pacitaiing  inferior  officers  from  being  electors*    Both  das* 
ses  of  servants  must  be  under  the  direction  <^Uie  crown  ; 
and  the  .departments  of  the  revenue  were  become  so- nu- 
merous, as  to  render  that  influence  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  a  free  representation.     Ministers  replied,  that 
the  motion  presumed  in  its  objects  a  dependence  and  cor- 
ruption which  was  not  proved;  on  this  presumption,  it 
-  proposed  to  place  holders  of  those  employments  in  a  worse 
situation  than  their  fellow  countrymen ;  and  thus  to  de« 
prive  many  individuals  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects : 
is  nega-     the  motion  was  rejected.     On  the  28th,  a  proposhioa  was 
^^^*        made  for  inspecting  the  accounts  of  the  civil  list  dnirkig 
the  3rear  1769.     The  nation  (it  was  urged)  had«  ilnght  to 
examine  how   its  late  grants  had  been  employed :  if  the 
money  had  been  properly  used,  no  ^convenience  co^ld 
accrue  to  ministers  from  the  inspection  i  if  improperly 
applied,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  make  the  vfisce- 
very.     It  was  answered,  that  the  civil  list  being  entity 
^e  revenue  of  the  crown,  the  crown  had  a  right  to  eaq>end 
it  at  will ;  if  an  application  had  -been  made  for  tfn  kdfik* 
tionad  grant,  tiie  expenditure  of  the  first  ought  to  be  inves^ 
tigated  to  a&certaia  its  necesaityj  but  tiiat  not  beitig  the  . 
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wamt  tbeefr  iwet^ no  isuont  ta^equire  or  to  jt|ati£y  ob  ex-    gkaip» 
mmtMimki  cm  ibeae  groinds^  aIm:  motioo  was  negatived.     J^: 

Ok  tbe  7tlirOf  M^rah,  Mr.  Geotge^GcraviUe  prc^osed  ^^/ 
a  biU  lar  rfgidatioyciHytetted  esiectiooa.    These  were  for*  ^.{;,^^{l' 
merjjr  tiied  by  a  aeLect  coamitlee ;  by  degrees  the  commit^  for  r^ait- 
teea  w^nS'So  eaiarged^  as  to.  beconoe  open  to  every  mem-  JjI^JSee- 
bar:«so  great  ^mioiber  of  judges,  not  boiiiid  by  oatbytioni, 
dtttdedrvery  often  aosordiag  to  party  epnpejuoi^  or  somfs* 
ot]Mrr.partiaU|y>  tnatead  of  justice}  and  many  instance^ 
oe«l^Ted  c^  unfair  nominatbnst     To  remedy  thia  ^vil^ 
Mr«.  GrenviUe  proposed  a  phm  analogous  to  a  ^ial.by  jury*,   ' 
Before  a  contest  cpuld  be  tried,  the  house  must  consist  of 
not  kss  than  a  hundred  members;  .the  nam^s  of  all  pre- 
sent w^e  to  be  put  into  boxes,,  and  to  be  drawn  out  till 
they  amounted   so^  forty *nine;    the   two   litigants  were 
alternaHy  to  ^rike  off  one  of  these,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
thirteen ;  these,  with  two  nominees,  were  to  be  sworn  a 
select  comnutteev  empowered  to  examine  records,  papers, 
and  wi^essfis,  and  to  determine  finally*     The  bill  waa  tnv^tmi 
passed  into  a  law,  since  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^^  ^' 
Granville  act,  and  is  considered  as  having  made  a  very 
beneficial  chrage  in  the  fairness  of  decistons* 

AicBXiCAK  affmrs  hi^pmin  March  to  occupy  the  atten^  Lord  ^ 
tion  of  parliament,  and  first  offered  to  thepubUc  an  oppor-  ^i?for^ 
tuaity  of  jud^ng  of  lord  North's  ministerial  talents*  The  peiiingaR 
British  merchants  who  traded  to  America,  had  sustained  America 
immense  losaesby  the  rejection  of  their  goods;  and>appre«  ^^^^ 
bending  ruin  if  the  associations  shouU  continue,  pi^ented 
peti^iona  to  parliatnent^  staling  their  sufferings,  and  pray* 
ing  its  intervention*     On  the  5th  of  March,  lord  Noith 
propoaed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767 j 
whiehlaid  a. duty  on  .paper,  painted  colours,  and  glass,  but 
continuing  tbe  part  of  the  same  law  which  exacted  a  duty 
from  tea*     Tbe  minister  assigned  as  a^reaspn  for  bringing 
in  the  bill,,  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts 
had  produced,  in  America,  with  the  losses  and  dissatis£^r 
tion  which  iheybad  caused  among  tbe  merchants. at  home. 
He  -Atrongly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the.  a^pt  ii|' 
queation,  but  censured  it  as  an  uoprQductiv&  impo^  nqf 
as. an  impoliiic^  ^laim  s  the  articles  taxed  (he  said)  b^ing 
chiefly  British  manufsi^tures,  ought  to  have  be^  encQur- 
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CRAP,    mfgtd  instead  of  beiiig  biif4ewd>  widi  mamuikGatMm     Ithe . 
V^     dutx  om  tea  waa  contiaueA,  (or  omiiiraifiing  Jthe  :pariiamgfi«' 
1^^      Ury  jriglit  of  taxaaoa.     Aa  ianpoae  of  tfareerpance  in  the 
pound  could  never  be  o|q>oaed  by  Jkfae  cfdomsts^  ntdesa  ibey 
were  datermiaed  to  febel  agaknt  firitun.  Bestdet^  ^  duty 
oo  chat  article  pafable  in  £DgIand^  and  amomicingto  ueaaAj 
ona  shiUiag  in  the  poiuid^  <was  taken  off  on  iu  exportataon 
to  America;  so  tbat  the  iobabitanu  of  the  cokniea  aacwmd 
«iBe*paace  m  the  pound.     The  t  minister  here  diacoveved 
4hat  he  had  not  investigated  the  state  of  affairs^  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  people^  for  a  cursory  attention  to  the 
declarations  and  acts,  of  the  Americans  must  have  demcMi- 
•strated,  that  their  objection,  was  not  to  the  amount,  hut  la 
4:be  claim ;  and  experience  might  have  convinced  htm,  that 
no  teaaporising-  expedients,  no  half-  measures,  would  be 
efiectual*    Dtfiereat  as  the  profisssed  opinions  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  andof  lord  North  were,  their  pidscy 
•sprang  from  similar  indecision.     Wishing  to  please  both 
'parties,  they  left  the  ehief  matter  in  chspute  undetermined, 
«nd  of  course  a  subject  of  future  contention.     The  meat- 
bera  jof  opposttioa  did  not.  fail  to  see  and  to  predict  the 
inefficacy  of  the  minister's  plan;  they  repeated  the  argu- 
ments on  t^  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  taxing  Ame- 
rica, and  the  evils  which  bad  arisen  from  the  attempt : 
the  minister'^  propositions,  however,  were  carried  by  a 
great  majority.     This  act  may  be  considered  as  an  omen 
of  lord  North's. admitustraaion ;  at  least,  so  far  as  a  dis- 
play of  character  justifies  predictions   respecting  futiii^ 
conduct  and  its  result.      Discerning  men  saw  meritoriDcis 
'intentions  and  ready  ingenuity,   without  the  accocspami- 
.  ment  of  that  enlarged  political  wisdom,  firmness,  mfd  de- 
cision of  mind,  which  only  when  united  can  constitute  a 
beneficial  statesman. 
Tumult  at         Tb£  very  day  on  which  the  resolutions  were  passed 
Boston.      ^^^  i^j,^  Nordi  intended  for  satisfying  the  colonies,  a 
quarrel  arose  at  Boston  between  some  of  the  inhnbitaMs 
and  a  party  of  soldiers.  While  the  troops  sent  to  Boston 
in  1768,  remained  in*  that  town,  the  people  had  been  awed 
into  quietness;  but  in  the  end  of  1769,  a  great  part  of 
them  having  been  ordered  to  other  quarters,  those  who 
remained  were -treated  with  the  most  [irovoktng  insolence  ; 
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they  were  lampooned  and  abused  in  the  newspapers ;  ridi-    ^^P* 
cukd  and  reviled,  if  met  singly  or  in  small  bodies  in  the 


streets ;  and  disturbed  tuid  interrupted  in  the  discbarge  of  1770. 
their  duty.  In  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  dis-* 
pute  happened  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the 
town,  and  as  many  soldiers,,  near  the  barracks)^  virulent 
language  produced  blows;  the  aioldiers  proved  victorious, 
and  pursued  their  adversaries  through  the  streets.  The 
bells  were  rung  to  alarm  the  populace  ;  a  mob  assembled 
round  the  customhouse,  and  threatened  the  sentinel's  life 
that  was  posted  there ;  captain  Preston,  the  officer  on  Captain 
guard,  sent  a  party  to  protect  not  only  the  soldier,  but  the  an^the^sol- 
customhouse^  and  soon  after  proceeded  thither  himself,  diersinter- 
The  mob,  becoming  very  violent,  attacked  the  soldiers 
with  atones  and  clubs ;  the  cs^ptain,  as  long  as  it  was  pos* 
sible,  kept  his  men  from  firing ;  but  ^t  length,  their  live& 
being  in  |langer,  they  were  obliged  to  use  their  arms  in 
their  own  defence  :  four  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  and 
some  .others  wounded  i  the  tumult  became  much  more 
general,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  assembled.  Th^ 
governor^  having  called  together  the  council,  they  advised 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  which  was  accordingly  ordered. 
Captain  Preston  surrendered  himself  for  trial,  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command  were  taken  into  custody*  £  very 
unfair  means  that  could  be  used  were^  emplpyed  to  inflame 
the  people  against  the  defendants,  and  to  prejudge  the 
cause.  In  the  newspapers,  and  various  other  publications, 
the  troops  were  represented  as  guilty  of  deliberate  murn 
der  i  dead  bodies  were  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town,  and  held,  out  as  the  victims  of  military  execution^ 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice,  the  trials  were  put  off 
f^x  several  months,  so  that  the  ferment  subsided  :  captain  Are  tried 

,  ,  and  ac- 

Preston  was  honourably  acquitted;  as  were  all  the  soldiers,  quiued. 
except  two,  v^o  were  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

The  account  of  this  tumult  arrived  in  England  before 
the  rising  of  parliament,  and  it  was  expected 'that  ministry 

X  SeeStedman,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

y  Mr.HutchinspD  had  been  lately  appointed  to  tbfit'oliice.  The  Amei-icans 
liad  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  sir  Iran  cis  Bernard  ;  and  that  geutlemun  hav- 
ing returned  to  Eng^land  to  deflend  himself,  vmdieated  fais  conduct  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  approbation  of  his  sovereign.  Disdaining,  however,  to  resume  his 
authority  among  people  who  had  solicited  its  annihilation,  he  resigned  his 
employ  raent.  *         » 

Vol.  1.  F  f  f 
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O^P.   woidd  have  immedtatdy  proposed  taking  it  into  censider- 
,  attoa*     They,  however,  purposely  waved  the  discussion, 


1770.  entertaining  great  hopes  of  the  conciliatory  effect  of  the 
wiehin^^'  recent  repeal;  and  as  the  disturbances  had  taken  place 
concilia-  when  that  was  not  known  in  America,  diey  trusted  that  the 
icMi»the''  account  of  the  new  resolutions  would  change  their  senti- 
riot.  ments,  and  produce  dispositions  to  order,  tranquillity,  and 

harmony.     They  thought  it  therefore  prudent  to  abstain 
^^  from  investigations  .which  might  again  inflame  the  colonists  ; 

riles.  and  the  session  closed  toward  the  end  of  May. 

War  be-  A  WAR  was  now  raging  on  the  continent,  in  which  Bri- 

iu^and*"*"  tain,  without  actually  interfering,  warmly  favoured  one  of 
Turkey,  the  parties.  For  several  years  it  had  been  part  of  the 
British  policy  to  renew  and  increase  that  intercourse  with 
Russia,  which,  from  political,  but  still  more  from  commer- 
cial motives,  former  kings  had  cultivated,  but  which  had 
been  diminished  in  the  last  war  by  the  allianpe  of  the 
czarina  with  eur  enemies.  Turkey  had  been  for  succes- 
sive ages  on  amicable  terms  with  France,  and  to  French 
ports  flowed  the  greater  part  of  the  beneficial  commerce. 
Catharine  The  British  government  and  nation  earnestly  desired  the 
bj^agT  success  of  Catliarine,  our  friend  and  ally,  against  Turkey, 
^^-  the  friend  and  ally  of  our  rival,  and  were  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  events  of  the  wan  These  at  this  time  diversi- 
fied public  attention,  and  prevented  it  from  brooding  solely 
on  internal  contests  and  colonial  disturbances.  The  war 
which  had  been  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was 
carried  on  with  great  fury  by  both  parties :  but  by  no  means 
with  equal  ability  and  skill.  Catharine  employed  the  win- 
^  ter  of  1768  and  1769  in  increasing  her  armies,  and  making 
pecuniary  provisions  for  supporting  the  war :  she  also  estab- 
lished a  new  council  for  military  and  political  affairs,  over 
which  she  presided  herself.  The  Russian  troops,  hardy 
and  courageous,  had.  the  advantage  of  gre^t  and  recent 
experience,  in  the  wars  with  Frederic,  and  the  contest  with 
the  Poles.  The  Turks  were  much  inferior  to  the  Russians 
in  milita'-y  discipline,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  not 
been  engaged  in  any  war.  They  had  never,  like  the  pow- 
ers of  christian  Europe^  introduced  so  much  of  science  into 
their  tactics,  as,  during  peace,  to  improve  themselves  in  the 
military  art ;  the  force  and  goodness^  of  their  armies  depen- 
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ded  solely  on  actual  exercise,  and  experience  hi  the  field    CHAP, 
became  torpid  by  long  cessation  of  effort.    They  had  formed  ^^-v-^ 
their  empire  by  the  sword,  and  had  awed  the  conquered      17701. 
for  several  centuries  by   Iceeping  it   perpetually   drawn. 
Fear  only  of  the  courage  and  warlike  force  that  they  saw 
incessantly  displayed,  had  kept  the  Greek  christians  in  a 
subjection,  which,  from  religious,  moral,  and  political  prin« 
ciples,  filled  them  with  indignationand  abhorrence.     They 
had  from  religion  a  very  warm  attachment  to  Russia,  and 
since  she  had  arrived  at  great  power,  considering  her  as 
the  natural  patron  of  the  Greek  faith,  they  were  evidently 
disposed  to  seek  her  protection,  whenever  an  attempt  for 
their  relief  could  be  made.     Seeing  their  oppressors,  once 
so  terrible,  now  enervated  by  long  inaction,  they  began  td 
entertain  hopes  of  emancipation.     Informed  of  the  st^te  of 
Turkey,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  her  Grecian  brethren, 
the  lofty  genius  of  Catharine  conceived,  and  her  bold  spirit 
executed,  a  project  which  astonished  all  Europe.     This 
was,  to  send  from  the  recesses  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Medite- 
ranean  a  fleet,  which  should  excite  and  support  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Greek  christians,   intercept  the   intercourse 
between  Constantinople  and  its  granaries  in  Egypt  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  command  the  Archipelago  and 
Levant,  and  spread  alarm  through  the  vast  dominions  of 
the!  sultan.     Her  mind,  csipacious  and  comprehensive  as 
well  as  inventive,  had  carried  its  views  to  the  whole  of 
her  interests.     She  earnesdy  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
England,  and  thereby  was  powerfully  assisted  in  her  naval 
schemes,  by  having  the  advantage  of  our  ports  both  in  this 
island  and  Gibr^tar,  and  also  of  able  officers  and  skilful 
pilots.     By  laQd  she  made  such  a  disposition  of  her  forces, 
as  was  best  calculated  for  speedily  rendering  the  enemy's 
country  the  seat  of  war ;  and  though  distant,  profiting  from 
the  cooperation  of  her  fleet,  and  diverting  the  force  of  her 
antagonist.     The  campaign  was  opened  as  early  as  the 
climate  would  permit :  the  Turkish  Tartars,  accustomed  to 
brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  winter,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  .Russian  .Ukraine,  plundered  and  desolated  the  coun- 
try, before  the  Russian  troops  took  the  field ;  and,  though 
afterwards   obliged  to   retire,   secured  their '  booty.      In 
April,  prince  Gallitzin,  commander  in  chief  of /the  Rus- 
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CllAP.    sians,  posted  himself  on  the  Ncister,  to  oppose  the  tnarili 
'^'       army  of  the  Turks,  who  were  marchitig  into  Moldavia, 
^jy^      while  general  Romanzow  was  placed  ott  the  Nieper,  to 
watch  the  Turkish  Tartars.     Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks,  Gallitzin  attempted  to  seize  Choekzim ;  but,  being 
strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  it  held  out  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  Turkish  army  rendered  it  prudent  to  desist. 
The  vizier,  aware  of  the  superior  discipline  of  the  enemy, 
wisely  avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  harassed  the 
Russians  by  marches  iind  skirmishes.      The  janizaries, 
abundantly  brave  but  unused  to  fatigue,  longed  for  a  gene- 
ral battle,  in  which  they  assured  themselves  of  a  victory 
that  would  put  an  end  to  their  labours,  and  suffer  them  to 
retmrn  to  the  luxuries  of  the  capital.     Esteeming  the  cau- 
tious policy  of  their  commander^  cowardice,  they  trans- 
mitted intemperate  complaints  to  the  divan.     The  court, 
Weak  as  wicked,  and  ignorant  as  despotic,  without  inquiry 
V     put  the  vizier  to  death,  and  appointed  Ali  Pacha,  a  man 
of  fierce  brutal  courage,  his  successor.     This  nomination 
proved  very  favourable  to  the  Russians.     Ali  Pacha  gave 
Gallitzin  battle,  and  was  defeated  with  very  great  loss ; 
he  soon  after  fought  him  again,  when  the  Russians  obtain- 
ed a  decisive  victory,  and  reduced  the  fortress  of  Choek- 
zim ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  they  overran 
Heraiinies  Moldavia  and    Wallachia.     The  Russians   this   summer 
Moldavia    had  various  engagements  with  the  Polish  confederates, 
chfa^*"*"  but  none  decisive,  as  they  were  obliged  by  the  Turkish 
.war  to  employ  so  many  troops  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  that 
the  Russian  fleet,  under  count  Orloff,  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean :  after  having  been  shattered  in  the  North  seas, 
the  armament  stopped  at  Portsmouth  to  refit;  and  de- 
parting, arrived  at  Port  Mahon.  After  undergoing  a 
sfecond  reparation,  they  sailed  from  Minorca  about  the  end 
of  February,  reached  cape  Metapan,*  took  Missitra,' 
ravaged  the  coasts,  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  burnt  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Skio,**  and,  cutting  off  the 
communicatibn  between  European  Turkey  and  the  most 
fertile  provinces  in  other  quarters,  distressed  Constantino- 

2  Aneiently  Teoarm.  a  SpatlA.  b  Chicks. 
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pie.     The  RussiaD  armies  continued'  uninterruptedly  sue*    CHAP, 
cesfiful;    RbmaazoW)    after  .repeated    victories,   one   of  -       _^ 
which  at  ^e  confluence  of  the  Pruth   and  the  Danube,      ^^^ 
was  glorious  and  decisive,  conquered   all  Turkey  beyond 
that  river  except  Bessarabia*    Here,  however,  count  Panin 
besieged   and  took  the  famous  town  of  Bender  by  storm, 
and  reduced   the  whole  province.     Thus  all  the  Turkish 
dominions  from  Poland   to  the  Danube  southward,  and 
from  Hungary  to  the  Euxine  eastward,  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  Russia.     The  neighbouring  powers  regard- 
ed these  successes  of  Catharine  with  jealousy  and  appre**' 
hension.     The  house  of  Austria  was  much  alarmed  at  the  ai^rm 
conquests  of  so.  ambitious  and  enterprising  a  power  in  its  ^^^^ 
immediate  vicinity.     Even  Frederic,  intimately  as  he  was  «*• 
connected  with  Russia,  did  not  rejoice  at  her  great  acces- 
sion of  territory.     Two  interviews  took  place  this  year 
between   the  Prussian  king  and  the  emperor;  at  which 
Joseph  declared  that  neither  Maria  Theresa  nor  himself 
would  suiFer  Catharine  to  retain  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Frederic,  though  he  did.not  differ  in  sentiment  from  the 
emperor  on  this  subject,  was  desirous  of  restoring  peace 
between  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Constantinople,  by 
such  means  as  would  preserve  his  amity  and  alliance  with 
Russia,  which  it  was  his  interest  to  maintain.     Frederic 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  their  disputes,-  strongly  dissuaded 
the  Turks  from  going  to  war  with  Russia;  and  the  disas- 
ters  that  proceeded  from  not  following  his  advice,  gave 
him  great  credit  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.     He  dexterous- 
ly  suggested,   without   any   direct  proposition,  that  they 
should  apply  for  his  mediation  ;  which  measure  they  very 
readily  adopted,  and  when  requested  to  interfere,  he  ad-, 
vised  them  also  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Vienna,    Though 
not  of  themselves  disposed  to  solicit  the  house  of  Austria 
to  be  their  umpire,  yet,  from  their  great  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  Frederic,  they  agreed.     A  negotiation  com- 
menced ;  but,  from  the  jarring  interests  an^l  views  of  both 
the  principals  and  mediators,  it  met  with  various  obsta- 
cles, and  did  not  at  that  time  produce  a  peace.     France,  France ; 
acccustomed  to  take  so  active  a  share  in  the  disputes  of  between 
other  European   powers,    was  now   occupied  in  disputes  the   kinp 
between  the  king  and  the  parliaments,  important  in  them-  iiameiit. 
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CHAF.  selves,  but  still  more  momentoiis  in  the  spirit  of 
J^^  ^  liberty  which  they  exhibited.  She  was  fardier  distressed 
by  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  and  her  commercial  interests 
were  greatly  injured  by  the  bankruptcy  of  her  East  India 
company.  On  the  16th  of  May,  the  nuptials  were  solem- 
nized between  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  the  king,  and  the 
princess  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  empress  queen, 
which  many  years  after  had  so  fatal  a  dissolution. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Dispute  Britain  and  Spain,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  war  : 
Briudn*^  ^^  ground  of  the  contest  was,  Falkland's  islands,  in  the 
and  Spaia  South  Seas.     Captain  Davis,  who  in  1592,  had  been  sent 

about  *^    ,  '  ».  .    .      1  .     1 

Falkland's  to  accompany  captam  Thomas  Cavendish  m  his  last  voy- 
age, which  proved  so  fatal%  having  either  parted  with  his 
commodore,  or  deserted  him  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  was  driven  by  storms  toward  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  where  he  discovered  the  land  now  called  Falk- 
land's islands ;  but  being  in  the  greatest  distress,  he  left 
them  without  observation,  and  without  giving  them  a  name. 
Two  years  after,  sir  Richard  Hawkins  being  in  the  same 
seas,  again  saw  the  islands, 'and  in  honour  of  his  queen  called 
them  Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  In  1598,  Sebald  de  West, 
a  Dutch  navigator,  came  to  the  same  islands,  and  suppo- 
sing himself  the  first  discoverer,  called  them,  from  his 
own  name,  Sebald's  islands.  England  heard  nothing 
more  of  them  for  near  a  century,  so  that  even  their  exist- 
ence was  called  in  question.  In  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam, however,  Strong,  an  English  mariner,  found  them 
out,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Falkland's  islands.' 
Some  other  navigators  touched  at  them  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  yet  they  were  still  reckoned  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  from  lord  Anson's  voyage,  however,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  this  nation  to 
have  a  friendly  port  and  place  of  refreshment  much  nearer 
Cape  Horn  than  the  Brazils.^  In  1748,  in  consequence 
of    the   representation    made   In    Anson's  voyage,    some 

o  See  (yavendish's  Voyages,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

<1  Mis  Jwirnal  was  nevar  printeil,  but  is  in  manuscript  in  the  British  muaeuB. 

e  This  idea  was  not  new  to  Kngland,  tliough  never  successfully  executed.  In 
Uie  reign  of  Charles  II.  sir  John  Karborough  atteraptcd  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  ;  but,  though  eagerly  and  liberally  sup)K>rtcd  by  tbe 
king,  he  found  the  design  totally  impiiictlcablc. 
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ri€>ops  were  sent  to  ezamiiie  Falkland's  islands,  and  miQce  chap. 
farther  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  Wall,  the  ^Jl^i^^ 
Spanish  ambassador,  having  been  informed  of  this  expedi-  ^^^^ 
tion,  maintained  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  and  remonstrated  against 
the  destination  of  these  ships ;  but  the  British  ministry  , 
declared,  that  the  examination  of  the  Falkland's  islands 
should  be  their  sole  object*  Similar  remonstrances  having 
been  ^lade  to  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
same  intentions  were  avowed.  Falkland's  islands  were 
no  more  thought  of  till  after  the  peace  of  1763  ;  when,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  commodore  Byron  took  pos- 
session of  them  in  the  name  of  king  George,  and  repre- 
sented them  as  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition  than  had 
been  before  conceived.  In  1766,  the  ki^ng  of  Spain  sent 
some  tro6ps  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  port  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  French,  and  established  a  settlement 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Solidade  Carlier :  in 
the  same  year,  captain  Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont, 
situated  on  a  different  island,  where  he  established  a  gar- 
rison* It  does  not  appear,  that  either  of  these  settlements 
knew  of  the  other  before  the  year  1769 ;  in  the  Novem- 
ber of  which  year,  captain  Hunt,  of  the  Tamar  fr]gat,e, 
cruising  off  the  islands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  schooner 
from  Solidade :  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  depart  from  the 
coast,  as  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  governor  of 
the  Spanish  settlement  professed  to  suppose  that  the 
English  commander  was  there  only  by  accident ;  but  said, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  send  a  command  to  Spaniards  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions.  Captain  Hunt  assert* 
ed  the  claim  of  the  English,  from  discovery  and  occupan*> 
cy.  Reciprocatl  warnings  to  quit  the  islands  were'  fre- 
quently repeated  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  when  captain  Hunt  departed  for  England.  The 
governor  of  Buenes  Ayres  now  sent  an  armament  of  five 
frigates  to  Port  Egmontr  but  captain  Farmer  of  the 
Swift  frigate,  and  captain  Maltby  of  the  Favourite,  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  garrison,  and  warned  the  Spanish  com- 
modore to  quit  that  harbour ;  adding,  he  might  be  con- 
vinced that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  navy 
were  fully  competent  to  exact  satisfaction  for  any  insult 
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CHAP,    that  should  be  offered  them  by  Spain,  or  aay  other  power. 

J^  The  Spaniards,  however,  landed  their  troops  uudtrr  i.G\er 
^jjQ  of  cannon,  and  invested  the  garrison.  The  British  com- 
manders, having  thus  ascertained  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  from  the  inferioritjr 
of  force  totally  unequal  to  defence,  offered  terms  of  capt* 
tulation;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  English 
should  within  a  specified  time  evacuate  Port  Egmont.  De« 
parting  from  that  island,  the  English  captains  arrivod  in 
England  in  October.  Informed  of  this  proceeding,  the 
British  ministry  applied  to  prince  Masserano,  the  Spaniah 
ambassador,  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  from  Ma- 
drid qf  the  transaction  ;  but  that  Buccar^Ui,  the  Spanish 
governor  had  acted  without  any  spec'r'  orders  from  his 
king.  Being  asked,  however,  if  htr  would,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  disavow  Buccarelli'^  violence,  he  said,  that 
he  could  not  answer,  without  orders  from  his  court.  The 
British  government  now  directed  Mr.  Harris,  the  ambas*- 
sador  at  Madrid,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Falkland's 
islands,  with  a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities,  and  in 
the  mean  time  vigorously  prepared  a  naval  armam^fiU 
Spain,  the  The  answer  of  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  the 
refuwTad-  ^^®^  application  of  Britain,  was  cold,  ambiguous,  and 
equate  sa-  unsatisfactory :  no  particular  orders  (he  said)  had  been 
sent  to  the  governor  to  drive  the  English  from  their  set» 
tlement;  but  Buccarelli  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  gei^er 
ral  injunctions  of  bis  sovereign,  that  governors  in  Ameri- 
ca should  resist  encroachments  on  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  therefore  had  merely  done  his  duty.  The  court  of 
Spain  soon  after  offered  by  mutual  concession  to  accom- 
modate their  differences;  if  Britain  would  disavow  the 
warning  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  captain  Hunt,  Sp^o 
would  in  like  manner  disavow  the  violence  of  Buccarelli. 
This  proffer  was  indignantly  refused  by  the  court  of  Lon- 
don ;  for  though  csptsun  Hunt  had  given  warning,  he  had 
offered  no  violence;  but  the  Sp^aniards  had  committed  a 
hostile  aggression ;  an  actual  injury  had  been  done  to 
Trusts  to  Britain,  and  must  be  repaired.  The  Spanish  court  per- 
raUun  of^  sisted  in  the  proposal  of  reciprocal  disavowals :  but  the 
Iraiice;  £nglish  ministers  adhered  to  their  first  demand,  continued 
their  preparations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Har- 
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riSf  the  gmbassador,  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  Spain,    chap. 
The  court  of  Madrid  now  assuming  a  very  different  tone. 


showed  itaelf  disposed  to  conciliaition  at  the  expense  of  ^j-^q^ 
concession*  Spain  was  at  this  time  chiefly  governed  by 
the  court  of  Versailles ;  ^nd  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was 
desirous  of  engaging  both  kingdoms  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land,  in  which  he  hoped  the  distracted  state  of  the  inter- 
nal and  colonial  affairs  of  Britain  might  render  the  house 
of  Bourbon  successful,  and  compensate  the  disasters  of 
the  former  war;  and  that  he  himself,  not  having  to  contend 
against  the  counsels  of  a  Pitt,  might  acquire  triumphant 
glory«  But  the  duke  de  Choiseul  having  in  the  recent 
<lispates  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  popular  party,  and 
having  lost  the  countenance  of  the  king  and  his  niistress, 
was  judged  no  longer  fit  to  be  prime  minister,  and  was 
dismissed  from  all  his  oflSces*  His  successor  adopted  a 
pacific  ipolicy,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  that  effected 
the  change  in  the  Spanish  propositions* 

On  the    22d   of    January,    1771,    prince    Masserano  ^atl>emg 
•delivered  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  Spain,  disavowing  edToLw " 
the    violent  enterprise  of  Buccarelli,    and    promising  to  ^p^^*- 
restore  Port  Egmont  and  the  fort,  with   all  tne  artillery 
and   stores,  according  to   the   inventory  taken  before  the 
evacuatioti.     The  declaration  added  :  this  engagement  to 
restore  Port  Egmont  cannot,  nor  ought,  in  any  wise,  to 
affect  the  question  of  the  prior  right  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Mabonine^  otherwise    called    Falkland's   islands*       Lord  which  la- 
fiochford,  who  had   lately  succeeded  lord  Weymouth  as  siStisU^ 
secretary    of    state    for    the    southern    department,    was  ©o'"^ 
instructed  by  his  majesty  to  answer,  that  as   the  court  of 
Spain  disavowed  the  expedition,  and  bound  itself  to  resti* 
tution,  the  king  would  look  upon  that  declaration,  and  the 
full  performance  of  the  engagements,  as  a  satisfaction  for 
the  injury* 

.  America  was  somewhat  more   tranquil   during  the  America 

*  ^  becomes 

.preseYit,  than  in  the  several  preceding  years*     The    want  moretnn- 
•of  indulgences,  to  which  they  had  long  been  habituated,  ^ 
was  severely  felt,^  and   the  inhabitants  became  weary  of 
their  combinations*     As  soon  as  they  were  informed  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  noxious  act  was  repealed,  they 
i  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

Voj^  I.  G  g  g 
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resolved  to  confine  theif  association  to  tke  prohibition  of 
tea.  The  most  violent  malcontents,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  people  to  the  association,  on  the  extensive 
principle  which  had  been  first  adoj^ted,  but  they  coold  not 
prevail.  The  trad^  of  this  country  with  America  began 
again  to  flourish;  and  subsequent  to  captain  Preston's 
treatment,  there  was  no  material  disturbance  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  that  year. 

The  discontents   at  home   were   still,  however,  very 
prevalent,  especially  wherever  the  influence  or  example  of 
the  London  citizens  could  operate*     The  corporation  per- 
severed  in  remonstrating  to  his  majesty ;  and  on  the  25d 
of  May  they  presented  an  address  still  more  indecent  and 
disrespectful  than  that  which  they  had  delivered  before. 
Common  sense  must  suppose,  that  they  intended  to  pro- 
voke and  insult  their  sovereign,  in  making  an  application 
which   contained    such    strong    and  devious   reasons  for 
rejection  and  reprehension;  an  application  to   which  the 
king  could  grant  no  favourable  answer,  consistendy  with 
regard  to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  of  his 
parliament.'     On  the  address  being  presented,  his  majes- 
ty answered,  **  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public, 
^^  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatis- 
^^  faction  at  the   late  address.     My  sentiments  continue 
*'  the  same ;  and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered-  as 
"  the  father  of  my  people,  if  I    could   suffer  myself   to 
**  make  such  an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as    I  cannot  but 
**  think   inconsistent  with  the    interest,  and  dangerous  to 
"  the    constitution    of  the    kingdom."     To   this  answer, 
Beckford,   the   lord   mayor,   requested  leave  to  reply ;  a 
request,  which,  though  unusual  and  indeed  unprecedented, 
his  majesty  granted.      Having  deprecated   the  displeasure 
which  his    majesty    had    expressed    against  the   London 
remonstrance,   he   concluded  in  terms  perhaps^  the    most 
extraordinary  that  had  ever  been  used  by  a  British  sub- 
ject  to  a    British    king:   "  Permit  me,    sire,  farther  to 
**  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared, -or  shall  here- 
*'  after  endeavour,   by   false  insinuations  and  suggestions, 
**  to  alienate   your  majesty's   affections   from    your  loyal 
**  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in  par«* 
g  See  address  of  the  city  of  LondOD,  May  23d,  1770. 
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"  ticular^  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in  and  regard    CHAP. 
"  fpr  your  people,  i*  an  enemy -to   your  majesty'* s  person  >,^-v-^/ 
"  and  family '^  a  violator  of  the  public  peace  y  and  a  betrayer'    nj(^ 
"  of  our  happy  constitution  as  it  was  established  at    the 
"  glorious  and  necessary  revolution.^^     STo  this  expostula* 
tioa  the  speaker  appeared  to  expect  no  answer,  and  none 
was  given ;    and  his    majesty  afterwards  intimated    his 
desire,   that  such  an   irregular  procedure  should  not  be 
repeated. 

M K.  Beckford  was  endued  with  amiable  and  respect- 
able qualities,  though  by  circumstances  and  situation  led 
to  so  very  reprehensible  a  conduct.  Possessed  of  immense 
wealth ;  placed  in  a  society  wherein  opulence  was  deemed 
a  criterion  of  excellence ;  receiving  from  his  associates  ob- 
sequious devotion  as  having  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  that 
eminence  which  they  themselves  were  respectively  seeking, 
he  did  not  allow  their  just  weight  to  talents,  rank,  and 
high  office.  Liberal  in  his  donations,  splendid  in  his 
entertainments,  magnificent  in  his  displays  of  riches,  pro- 
moting the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  city  of  London,  he 
acquired  popularity  even  to  adoration.  Accustomed  to 
such  authority  over  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was 
most  conversant  himself  he  expected  the  same  control 
over  others.  Highly  valuing  the  city  of  London  on 
account  of  its  aggregate  wealth,  its  estimation  of  himself,  > 
and  adoption  of  his  sentiments  and  views,  he  fancied  that 
the  intimation  of  its  opinions  by  him  should  have  irresis* 
tible  authority.  Enraged  at  finding  reproachful  and  impe- 
rious remonstrances  to  the  first  personage  in  the  state  disre- 
garded, he'  had  proceeded  to  still  more  flagrant  and  arrogant 
irreverence.  Beck  ford's  conduct,  by  some  charged  with 
republican  licentiousness,  appears  much  more  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  the  pride  of  wealth  seeking  to  overbear 
rank  and  dignity,  and  irritated  to  rudeness  and  insolence, 
because  it  was  repressed  in  its  attempt.  The  flame  which 
he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  spreading,  raged  after  his 
death  :^  very  violent  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  common  - 
council ;  another  remonstrance  to  his  majesty  was  framed, 
and,  being  of  a  similar  tenor,  deservedly  experienced  a 
similar  reception.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  flowed 
h  lie  died  Jttne  Slst,  17T«. 
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CHAP,    from  various  parts ;  but,  though  some  of  them  were  by  na 
,  meaos  decorous,  yet  none  of  them  rose  to  the  audacity  of 


1770.      ^^^  London  addresses.     While  popular  chscontent  was 
industriously  kept  alive,  the  ministerial  party   acquired 
additional  strength  in  parliament.     Mr.  George  Grenville 
died  in  November ;  and  as  the  party  of  which  he  had  been 
the  head,  had  no  longer  the  same   bond  of  connexion, 
many  of  iu  members  joined  the  administration. 
Meeting  sT        On  the  13th  of  November,  parliament  met;  and  the 
meiat"       principal  internal  subjects  which  employed  its  attention^ 
were  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rights  of  juries. 
Publicatioiis  arising  from  the  Middlesex  election,  and  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  parliament  and  administration,  had 
been   repeatedly   the   subject  of  judicial  animadversion* 
Lord      ^  Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  criminal 
"doctriiTes '  trial  of  Woodfall  for  publishing  Junius's  letter  to  the  king, 
^(VM  '^^  ^^^  promulgated  the  following  doctrine :  "  In  cases  of  libelst 
"  juries  are  to  judge  of  the  facts  and  tendency  only^  but  not, 
"  of  the  intention;  and  the  truth  of  the  allegations  cannot 
**  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  guilt."     Lords  Chatham 
and  Camden  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  Messrs.  Glynn  and 
Dunning  in  the  house  of  commons,  took  the  lead  in  repro- 
bating this  doctrine  as  inimical  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  juries,  contrary  to  law,  repugnant  to  practice,  and  inju- 
,  rious  to  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  people.     Lord  Mans- 
field endeavoured  to  defend  aud  justify  his  conduct:  his 
directions  to  juries  (he  affirmed)  were  not  new;  he  had 
proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most  approved 
jtidges  of  former  times,  and  uniformily  adopted  the  same 
mode  himself  without  any  question  or  censure.     Lord 
vertedby*"  Camden  denied  that  such  a  practice  was  sanctioned  by 
lord  Cam-  authority,  or  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  juries  were  circum-^ 
scribed  within  stricter  limits  in  the  case  of  libels,  than  in 
any  other  subject  of  jurisdiction.     An  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  lord  Mansfield  was  proposed,  together  with  an 
examination  of  the  legal  rights  of  juries,  and  motions  were 
made  for  this  investigation  in  both  houses,  but  were  nega-* 
tived.     Lord  Mansfield  left:  a  paper  with  the  clerk  of  the 
house,  containing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  his  doctrines.     Lord   Camden,  on  the   other 
hand,  pledged  himself  to  prove  from  law  and  precedent. 
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that  this  doctrine,  though  approved  by  the  judges,  was    CHAP, 
not  conformable  to  the  law  of  England :  he   proposed 


queries  on  the  tenets  of  the  paper,  and  desired  that  a  day      ^jq 
might  be  fixed  for  discussing  this  question  j  but  lord  Mans-  Camden 

-    ,  -       ,  ,     „  ,  r  1        II-         •   •  •  challengca 

field,  thus  challenged  to  a  contest  of  legal  disquisition,  the  chief 
either  doubtful  of  victory,  or  deeming  the  combat  impru-  i^f^jjf  * 
dent,  declined  the  invitation.     The  public  was  left  with  an  quiation 
impression,  that  lord  Camden's  doctrine,  certainly  more  sobject 
consistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  and  with  the  analogy 
of  the  general  rights  of  juries  to  scrutinize  intention  as 
well  as  to  learn  mere  fact,  was  virtually  admitted  to  be  also 
conformable  to  law   and  precedent.     If  lord   Mansfiel<^  Lord 
could  have  proved  the  alleged  exceptions  in  the  case  of  decliQes 
libels,  it  was  conceived  that  he  would  have    adduced  his  J^^***^" 
proofs,  in  order  to  prevent  future  animadversion,  as  well 
as  to  justify  his  past  jurisdiction.     Men  of  ability  and 
knowledge,  who,  without  considering  either  precedented 
opinions  or  'practice,  merely  argued  from  reason  and  con* 
science,  could  not  discover  why  intention  should  not  be 
taken  into  the  juridical  account  in  estimating  defamatory 
guilt  when  intention  was  necessary  to  constitute  guilt  of 
every  other  specieis* 

Defamation  was,  indeed,  never  more  licentious,  than 
at  the  present  time,  on  political  subjects.  One  very  com- 
mon expedient  of  party  calumny  was,  misrepresentation  of 
parliamentary  speeches  in  newspapers,  so  as  to  render 
them  either  absurd  or  odious.  Two  printers,'  alleged  to  jtrosecu- 
be  most  culpable  in  these  injurious  mistatements,  were  pS^jej^ 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  but  paid  no  attention 
to  the  intimation.  The  serjeant  at  arms  ^as  ordered  to 
take  them  into  custody  :  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Six 
,  other  printers  were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  house 
on  similar  charges  ;  five  of  them  obeying,  were  reprimand- 
ed and  dismissed,  but  the  sixth^  still  disregarding  the 
notice,,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  three 
printers,  being  severally  apprehetided  in  the  city,  were 
carried  respectively  before  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  Mr. 
Alderman  Oliver,  and  Crosby  the  lord  mayor ;  who  not 
only  discharged  the  printers,  but  required  the  officers  who 

t  Thomson,  of  the  Gazetteer;  and  Wheblo,  ofibeMicMlescx  Joig^nal. 
k  MiUer,  of  the  London  Bvening  Post. 
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CHAP,  bad  executed  the  ^^^rrants  to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the 
^*  next  sessions,  to  stand  tcial  for  assault  and  false  imprison- 
ment. Informed  of  these  transactions,  the  house  was  filled 
with  indignation,  and  the  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to 
attend  in  his  place.  The  magistrate  justified  his  conduct, 
on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  office  compelling  him  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  franchises  of  the  city ;  one  of  which 
was,  that  by  the  charters  no  citizen  could  have  law  pro- 
cess served  against  him,  but  by  the  city  officers.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  commons,  that  the  exemption  of  the  city 
could  not  be  pleaded  against  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
This  doctrine,  invalidating  chartered  rights,  and  the  act 
of  parliament  by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  being  sup- 
ported neither  by  precedent  nor  argument,  was  strongly 
controverted  in  the  house,  but  was  admitted  by  very  great 
majorities.  The  house  directed  the  records  respecting 
their  messenger  to  be  expunged,  and  all  proceedings  to  be 
stopped.  With  this  order,  by  which  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  proposed  to  suspend  the  law  of  the  land,  the  ma- 
gistrate refused  to  comply ;  and  Crosby  and  Oliver  wete 
committed  to  confinement,  for  what  the  commons  styled 
contumacy.  The  city  of  London,  by  its  proceedings  ever 
since  the  Middlesex  election,  was  extremely  oflFensive  to 
ministry  and  its  supporters  in  parliament ;  and  the  house 
of  commons  in  this  instance;  was  evidently  actuated  by- 
resentment,  rather  than  guided  by  magnanimous  and  sound 
policy.  'Many,  who  had  most  severely  censured  the  re* 
monstrances  of  the  city,  blamed  this  procedure  against  its 
principal  magistrates,  as  a  violent,  impolitic,  and  illegal 
attack  upon  persons,  whose  conduct,  however  deserv- 
ing of  reprehension,  did  not  render  such  animadversion 
either  wise  or  just.  Indeed,  ministers  themselves  appear-  . 
ed  to  have  thought  that  they  had  carried  their  violence  too 
far.  They  summoned  Mr.  Wilkes  to  repair  to  the  house  ; 
but  he  refused  to  attend  in  any  other  cliaracter  than  as 
member  for  Middlesex.  They  issued  orders  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  on  the  8th  of  April ;  but,  aware  that 
he  would  not  attend,  they  some  days  before  adjourned  the 
house  to  the  9th.  This  palpable  evasion  impressed  the 
public  with  an  opinion,  that  the  commons  were  now  either 
sensible  that  they  had  done  what  was   wrong, 'or  were 
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a£'aid  to  do  what  they  conceived  tp  be  right.     The  city  of    CHAT*. 
London   actively  supported  its  magistrates  during  these        *^' 
transactions,   and  insisted  that  the  whole  charge  of  their      ^^j^ 
prosecution  and  defence  should  be  defrayed  by  the  corpo- 
ration.    Their  confinement  could  only  continue  till  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  they> 
were  liberated.     This  imprisonment   of  the    magistrates 
fanned  the  popular  flame,   injured  instead  of  serving  the 
cause  of  government,  and  greatly  diminished  the  respect 
iof  the. people  for  their  representatives.     So  pernicious  is 
it  for  either  lawgivers  or  judges  to'  deliberate  or  decide 
under  the  influence  of  violent  passion  or  prejudice.^ 

A  SELECT  committee,  appointed  agreeably  to  Mr.  Gren-  Singular 
ville's  late  bill,  for  determining  a  contested  election  for  the  ^*^'fo,^|^J!f * 
borough  of  Shoreham  in^  Sussex,  brought  to  light  about  bei7  in  the 
this  time  a  remarkable  scene  of  corruption.  The  return-  sUorBham, 
ing  ofiicer  had  declared  a  candidate  supported  by  only 
thirty-seven  voters  duly  elected,  in  preference  to  another 
who  had  eighty-seven  in  his  favour.  When  examined  by 
the  committee  on  what  appeared  to  be  so  flagrant  a  parti- 
ality, he  in  his  exculpatory  evidence  established  the  follow- 
ing facts.  The  majority  of  freemen  of  the  corporation  had 
formed  tberhselves  into  a  society  which  they  called  the 
christian  club,  professedly  to  promote  pious  "and  charit- 
able purposes ;  and  several  acts  were  occasionally  pcrform- 
'  ed  to  accredit  their  profession.  But  the  real  object  of  the 
combination  was,  to  sell  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  distribute  the  money  among  the  pious  confederates. 
Paying  to  religion  that  homage  which  conscience  often  ex- 
acts from  men  violating  its  most  sacred  duties,  they  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  fidelity  in  their  associated 
villany;  and  added  legal  instruments,  in  bonds  with  large 
penalties,  to  secure  their  adherents  to  this  illegal  engage- 
ment. ,  These  professed  religionists  then,  without  scruple, 
took  the  oath  against  bribery  and  corruption.  The  return- 
ing officer  had  himself  belonged  to  the  club,  but,  being  dis- 
gusted with  their  conduct,  had  quitted  their  party.  Aware 
of  their  principles  and  established  practice,  he  by  vigilance 
ascertained,  and  was  able  to  prove,  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  distributed  among  eighty- one  of  the  majority, 

1  See,  ill  Sftllust,  Cesar's  speech  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 
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CHAP,    whose  votes,  therefore,  in  his  return  he  had  not  estimated* 
^^^y^^^^  The  officer  was  censured  for  his  assumption  of  illegal 

1770.  power;  but,  the  facts  being  proved,  a  law  was  made, 
incapacitating  the  eighty-one  freemen  from  voting  at 
elections. 

1771.  Of  external  politics,  the  only  important  subject  of  dis* 
cussion  this  year  was,  the  satisfaction  offered  by  Spain  con- 
cerning Falkland's  islands,  and  accepted  by  this  country. 

Oppoation  According  to  opposition,  the  proffer  of  Spain,  accompanied 
the  terms  with  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  the  subject  in  dispute, 
^^tt«*  was  neither  a  satisfai^tion  for  past  injury,  nor  a  security 
Spain.  against  future.  We  had  been  obliged  to  prepare  arma- 
ments, which  cost  us  three  millions  sterling ;  and  it  was 
strictly  just,  that  Spain  should  indemnify  us  for  an  expen- 
diture which  originated  in  her  aggression,  and  increased 
to  its  present  amount  by  her  reluctance.  The  convention 
had  procured  no  recompense  for  this  enormous  expense ;  but 
even  as  a  restitution.  Port  Egmont,  and  not  all  Falkland's 
islands,  had  been  ceded ;  whereas  our  right  to  the  whole 
was  as  clear  as  to  that  part.  Although  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid had  disavowed  the  act  of  hostility  as  proceeding  from 
particular  instruction,  yet  she  had  justified  it  as  implied 
in  her  general  directions  to  American  governors.  Minis- 
ters ought  to  have  demanded  the  disavowal  of  this  general 
order,  and  of  the  exorbitant  and  absurd  claim  to  exclusive 
dominion  in  the  Soutji  Sea,  on  which  it  was  founded.  By 
the  law  of  nations,  and  even  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  we 
were  entitled  to  demand  the  punishment  of  Buccarelli : 
we  ought  also  to  have  exacted  the  complete  settlement  of 
the  Manilla  ransom:  in  short,  the  agreement,  neither 
complete  nor  decisive,  contained  the  seeds  of  future  hos- 
tility. Ministers  replied,  that  the  claim  to  Falkland's 
islands  had  never  been  allowed  by  Spain.,  Our  people 
had  really  given  the  first  insult,  by  warning  the  Spaniards 
to  depart  from  an  island  which  they  considered  as  their 
own.  Spain  had  given  up  the  British  settlement  and  pro- 
perty which  her  officers  had  seized ;  and  what  more  could 
be  expected  from  the  most  successful  war?  Indemnifica- 
tion for  expense,  was  a  redress  which,  in  modern  treaties 
of  peace,  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  victor  to  demand.  We 
had  supported  and  satisfied  the  honour  of  England ;  a^d 
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ojar  dignity  being  secure,  our  interest  required  that  we    CHAf. 
should  live  upon  the  most  amicable  terms  with  a  country  ^J^^l,^^ 
with  which  we  had  the   closest  commercial  ties.     War     1771. 
with  Spaia  would  soon  have  joined  France  in  the  same 
cause,  more  closely  have  cemented  the  alliance  between 
these  powers,  and  involved  us  in  hostilities  with  the  whole 
house  of  Bourbon.     They  accused  opposition,  of  a  desire 
to  embroil  this  country  in  a  war  with,  Spain,  in  hopes  that 
some  disaster  might  ensue,  which  would  expose  adminis- 
tration to  the  public  resentment,   and  drive  them  from 
ofiice.'^     A  great  majority  of  both  houses,  after  very  vio- 
lent debates,  declared  their  approbation  of  the  convention 
with  Spain. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  incidentally  caused  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  session.  Before  the  adjustment  was 
completed,  the  duke  of  Manchester  made  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  expedite  our  preparatiotis,  recommending  at 
the  same  time  certain  dispositions  of  our  forces*  Minis- 
ters thinking  these  discussions  not  prudent  before  stran-^ 
gers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the  house, 
proposed  that  the  house  should  be  cleared.  There  hap^ 
pened  at  this  time  to  be  several  members  from  the  other 
house  attending  with  a  bill,  and  these  were  included  in  the 
order  for  departure.  The  commons  considering  this  pro- 
cedure as  derogatory  from  their  dignity,  gave  a  similar 
order  for  exclusion,  without  the  exception  of  peers.  The 
misunderstanding  for  the  ^hree  last  months  of  the  session, 
prevented  all  intercourse  between  the  houses,  except  in 
mere  matters  of  business ;  and  to  the  great  disappoint- 
'  ment  and  displeasure  of  the  public,  excluded  all  others 
from  both*' 

The  supplies,  which  were  granted  this  session  under  Sappiiw. 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain,  were  liberal.  The 
ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of  1,800,0001.  on  exche- 
quer bills ;  an  increase  of  land  tax  to  four  shillings ;  a 
lottery ;  the  surplusage  of  the  sinking  fund ;  a  small 
tonnage  upon  shipping ;  with  additional  duties  on  tobacco, 

k  This  charge,  though  advanced  in  parliament,  was  ronch  more  explicitly 
detailed  in  Wmisterial  writings,  and  especial^  in  Dr.  Jphnson's  celebrated 
pamphlet  upon  Falkland's  islaRds. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  h 
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CHAP,    teas,   spirits,  vines,  and    other  foreign   goods.       These 
^'      taxes,  chiefly  affecting  luxuries,  met  with  little  opposition 


1771.  ^^  animadversion.  Indeed,  this  budget  manifested  mere- 
ly common  official  experience,  and  neither  proved  the 
minister  to  possess,  nor  to  want,  financial  talents*  Par- 
liament being  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  May,  closed  a  ses- 
sion more  remarkable  for  the  contentious  violence  of  its 
debates,  and  the  passionate  heat  of  its  propositions,  than 
for  the  wisdom  of  itft  deliberations,  or  the  importance  of 
its  decrees. 
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CHAP.  X. 


State  of  the  colonies* — Effects  of  lord  NortKs  conciliator 
ry  attempt. — Striking  diversity  of  sentiment  and  spirit 
between  New  England  and  other  colonies — is  not  suffi- 
ciently regarded  by  ministers. — Discontents  in  England 
begin  to  subside. — Meeting  of  parliament.^^Petition  for 
exemption  from  subscribing  the  thirty-nine  articles. — 
Opposed  by  one  class  on  grounds  of  theologolical  princi- 
ple— by  another  on  political  expediency. — Petition  of  the 
dissenters.*-^Haughton^s  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  dissen- 
ters is  passed  the  house  of  commons^  but  thrown  out  by 
the  lords. — Clerical  nullum  tempus  bill  is  rejected. — 
Law  for  restricting  the  marriage  of  the  royal  family. — 
Arguments  against  it— for  it — passed. — East  India 
affairs. ---^Supplies. — Session  rises. — Death  of  the  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Wales.-^^perations  between  Russia 
and  Turkey. — Scheme  of  Frederic  and  Catharine  for 
partitioning  Poland — offer  Austria  a  share — she  objects 
to  the  inequality  of  the  division — her  scruples  are  van- 
quished by  a  larger  distribution.- — Dismemberment 
of^  Poland.-^Revolution  in  Sweden.^— ^tate  of  Den- 
mark.— Incapacity  of  the  king.-— ^Character  arid  con- 
duct of  the  queen.-^-Artifces  of  the  queen  dowager.-^^ 
Struensee. — Accusation  and  arrest  of  Matilda. — Remon- 
strances of  the  court  of  London.- — His  Britannic  majes- 
ty demands  and  rescues  his  suffering  sister — and  affords 
her  an  asylum  in  his  German  dominions. 

THE  act  of  irro,    did   not   fully   satisfy    the    chap. 
wishes  of  the  American  people ;  in  most  of  the  colonies,  v^p-v-^ 
however,  its  influence  was  so  great,  that  during  1771  tran-      1771. 
quillity  prevailed.     There  were,  indeed,  in  all  the  provin- 
ces, demagogues,  who    strenuously  endeavoured  to    con-  ^hc^lcol^ 
vince  their  countrymen  that  the  repeal  had  been  extorted  wes. 
by  resistance,  and  not  conceded  by  justice ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  to  persist  in  opposing  British  government, 
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CHAP,    until  every  disag^reeable  law  should  be  rescinded.     But 
^  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  now  not  actually  feeling 


177!.      ^^y  grievance  in  the  operation  of  the  duty,  were  not  to  be 
Effects  of    disturbed  by  abstract  claims^  and  a  general  calm  succeeded 
^^j^,^      to  the  late   ferment.      New  England,  however,  and  espe- 
oonciiiato-  cially  Massachusetts  Bay<,   was   far   from  being   equaUy 
tempts,      quiet.    The  establishment  of  a  board  of  customs,  necessary 
for  the  eifectual  execution  of  the  navigation  act,  and   the 
activity  of  the  navy  officers  in  preventing  contraband  prac- 
tices at  the  beginning  of  their  opposition,  had  not  been  an 
ostensible  subject  of  dissatisfaction  \  but  they  now  expres- 
sed their  sentiments  openly  against  customs.  In  an  address 
to  the  governor  on  the  5  th  of  July  1771)  they  declared  cus- 
toms to  be  a  tribute  extorted  from  those  who  had  a  right 
to  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  property ;  and  the  princi- 
ple now  assumed,   was  a  disavowal  of  the  supremacy  of 
Britain,  which  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  colonies 
The  diTfBT  had  been  acknowledged  in  America.     The  other  provin? 
timent  be*'  P^^  b^d  objected  to  taxcs,  as  an  unconstitutional  innova* 
i>iMaiS*^  tion ;  they  asserted  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  and  as 
rnicf  the      British  subjects  required  redress.     The  colonists  of  Mas- 
ViQcesf'^  sachusetts   spoke    and   acted  as  members  of  independent 
communities';    and    the    general  tenor    of  their  conduct 
manifested  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  as 
soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer.     The  con- 
cessions which  tranquillised  their  southern  brethren,  only 
served  to  render  those  turbulent  republicans  more  insolent 
and  violent.     Ever  since  the  removal  of  the  troops,  they 
had  insulted,  attsicked,  and  abused  the  customhouse  officers, 
and  other  servants  of  the  crown  ;  and  demonstrated  that 
nothing  would  restrain  them  from  injustice  and  tumult,  but 
is  not  tuffi-  an  armed  force^     Had  the  British  ministry  accurately  stu- 
p'^^'J.J  ^  ^*^^  ^^^  diversity  of  provincial  character,    and    employ- 
listers,  pd  able,  popular^  and  eloquent  men,  to  court  and  concilia 
ate  the  southern  and   middle  colonies,  counteract  the  arts 
of  the  northern  emissaries,  and   detach  the  votaries   of 
monarchy  from  the  abettors  of  republicanisiii,  it  is  by  no 
means   in^probable    that   they  might  have  prevented  the 
r  revolt  from  being  general  j  and,  if  they  had  effected  that 

jg;reat  purpose,  they  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  com* 
neUing,  h^  vigour  and  decisipn,!  the  depipcra^ical  agitato^-^ 
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af  Massachustttft  to  perform  the  duties  of  British  subjects :    CHAP, 
but  no  such  e:speriinent  was  tried.     Lord  North  appears  ^^^v-^ 
to  have  formed  no  comprehensive  plan  for  the  govemnlent      1771, 
of  America ;  but  tp  have  satisfied  himself  with  devising 
temporary  expedients  for  removing  particular  discontents, 
as  they  showed  themselves  in  overt  acts  of  sedition  and 
violence,   without  investigating  .  principles  and  causes,  or 
framing   any    general   system   either   of   conciliation   or 
coercion. 

In  England,  hostility  to  govemxyient  became  less  vio-  ^^^^^^j^^ 
lent.     The  city  of  London,  indeed,  persevered  in  impe-  England 
rious    expostulation   with   the  sovereign  ;  while  the  king  gu^uie? 
had  the   magnanimous  patience  to  answer  insolent  rude<- 
ness   with   mild  politeness,   and   gave  a  very   temperate 
though  decisive  denial,  including  a  poignant  censure   for 
ao  frequent  a  repetition  of  such  an  absurd  address.     The 
discontents  of  the  metropolis,  however,  were  diverted  by 
a  schism  between  Wilkes  and  some  of  his  late  supporters ; 
especially  Mr.  Home,  afterwards  so  noted  as  a  politician,  1 

and  eminent  as  a  philologist*  These  private  disputes  long 
occupied  .the  adverse  champions,  and  filled  the  press: 
though  their  causes  and  details  be  of  no  historical  impor- 
tance, yet  their  existence  requires  to  be  mentioned,  since 
they  tended  to  the  diminution  of  those  inflammatory  pro* 
ceedings  which  so  long  had  disturbed  the  public  peace. 
In  other  parts,  the  dissatisfaction  became  more  languid  in 
its  efforts  ;  its  outrageous  violence  seemed  to  be  passed ; 
and  though  in  some  places  it  manifested  a  gloomy  sullen- 
ness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  dawning  prospect  opened  of 
returning  tranquillity. 

The  situation  of  affairs  abroad  contained  no  grounds 
of  apprehension  respecting  the  peace  of  Great  Britain : 
Spain  had  fulfilled  her  engagements  by  restoring  Port 
Egmont;  and  France  continuing  the  scene  of  internal 
disturbance,  which  was  heightened  by  the  profligate  and 
odious  charaqter  of  the  duke  d'Aguillon  (now  favourite 
and.  prime  minister,)  appeared  to  be  without  any  intention 
of  annoying  her  neighbours.     Eastern  Europe  was  occu-  ' 

pied  either  as  actors  in  hostile  scenes,  or  very  vigilant  and 
interesting  spectators.  The  year  1771  was  therefore 
favourable  to   internal  and  colonial  quiet,  and  threatened 
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CHAP,   no  interruption  from   abroad.     Ministers  acquired  fresh 
^^^.^.^  accessions    from  the  party   of  Mr.  Grenville ;    besides, 
1^1       members  of  other  connexions  were  now  tired  of  opposing 
an  administration  that  appeared  to  them  firmly  established. 
1778.  On  the  22d  of  January  1772,  parliament  assembled; 

Mej^gofand  the  first  day's  debate  show^ed  much  less  of  asperity 
menu  and  acrimony,  than  the  prelusive  efforts  to  the  contentions 
of' the  former  sessions.  The  business  of  importance 
which  earliest  in  the  session  engaged  the  attention  of 
parliament,  was  a  motion  of  ministers  for  voting  twenty- 
five  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
Ilie  French,  it  was  said,  had  sent  a  strong  fleet  to  India, 
it  was  therefore  necessary  for  England  to  send  thither,  a 
still  more  powerful  force ;  the  Spaniards  had  also  a  con- 
siderable armament  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  requisite 
for  this  country  to  overmatch  them  in  that  quarter ;  and 
the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  rendered  it 
proper  to  employ  a  stronger  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
than  was  wanted  in  the  time  of  peace.  Opposition  con- 
tended, that  the  force  was"  greater  than  the  exigency  of 
the  cpuntry  demanded;  but  they  suffered  the  motion  to 
be  carried  without  any  division. 

Early  in  this  session  came  before  parliament,  for  the 
first  time,  a  subject  which  has  since  been  very  frequently 
agitated,   and  has  produced  a  vast  variety  of  literary  and 
Petition      political  discussion.      On  the  6th  of  February,  a  petition 
tion  froin    was  presented  to  the  lower  house,  from  some  clergymen  of 
the\wrty?  ^^^  church  of  England,   certain  members  of  the  learned 
nine  arti-    professions  of  law  and  physic,  and  others,  praying  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
articles.      Men  had  an  inherent  right,  they  said,  held  from 
God  only,   and  subject  to  human  authority,  to  use  their 
ow^n  judgment  in    the    interpretation  of  scripture.     This 
natural  right,  they  affirmed,  was  recognized  by  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  reformation.     Such  a  privilege,  belong- 
ing to  them   as  men  and  protestants,  was  violated   by   the 
imposition  of  subscriptions  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  that 
did  not  flow  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  were  drawn 
up  by  human  beings  as  fallible  as  themselves.     These  sub- 
scriptions were  farther  represented  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  by  discouraging  the  study  of 
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the  real  sense  of  the  scriptures,  and  creating  animosities  chap. 
among  fellow  protestants :  the  diversity  of  opinions  held  ^' 
by  the  established  clergy  concerning  some  of  the  articles 
caused  dissensions,  and  the  disputes  among  professed 
believers  encouraged  infidelity.  The  petitioning  mem- 
bers of  the  two  other  learned  professions  complained,  that 
they  suffered  peculiar  hardships  in  being  obliged,  at  their 
first  admission  to  the  university  (matriculation^  when  so 
immature  in  age  and  knowledge  for  deep  disquisitions,  to 
subscribe  to  a  variety  of  theological  propositions,  in  order 
to  attain  academical  degrees  in  their  respective  faculties, 
while  their  opinions  on  those  subjects  could  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, either  to  the  public,  or  their  employers  in  their 
professions.  The  supporters  of  the  petition  argued  on  the 
advantages  of  extending  religious  toleration ;  and  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  the  articles  were  in  some  parts  con- 
tradictory, and  in  others  totally  indefensible.  They 
enlarged  on  the  principal  topics  set  forth  in  the  petition 
itself ;  and  concluded  with  observing,  that,  on  granting 
the  requested  relief,  many  of  the  dissenters,  being  no  longer 
deterred  by  articles,  would  join  the  established  church.  »  oppotadl 
By  two  classes  was  this  petition  opposed :  the  one  ciaM^^  m^ 
consisted  of  the  tory  and  high  church  gentleman,  who  con-  S^q£j^*JJJ 
sidered  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  the  bulwark  of  the  belief; 
church  of  England,  and  of  Christianity  itself.  In  the  last 
century,  the  church,  and  with  it  the  state,  fell,  through 
such  innovations.  Parliament,  they  contended,  could  not 
grant  the  desired  relief,  because  it  could  not  annul  the 
obligations  of  an  oath.  The  king  could  not  comply  with 
their  petition,  as  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  preserve  the 
established  church ;  a  compliance  would  also  be  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  union,  as  by  them  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  governments  of  Scotland  and  England 
should  continue  for  ever  unchanged.  Writings  of.  late 
had  appeared,  inimical  to  the  most  important  articles,  not 
only  of  the  church  of  England,  but  of  the  christian  faith  : 
they  had  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  and  the  divin- 
ity of  our  Saviour;  and  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
corner  stone  of  our  religion :  by  granting  the  petition, 
therefore,  we  should  admit  unitarians  and  other  heretics  to 
be  clcrgj'men  of  the  church  •f  England. 
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CHAP.  A  (THEATER  BUtkiber  of  members  oppbsed  the  petition  on 

,  political  grounds.*  They  vindicated  its  advocates  from  the 


1772.  charge  of  heretical  opinions ;  they  maintained,  that  the 
by  another,  legislature  had  still  a  contrbl  over  the  articles  of  onibn^ 
ex^i-^  and  had  exercised  that  control  towards  the  two  charche^) 
«ttcy.  jjj  England,  by  an  act  against  occasional  conformity  j  and 
in  Scotland,  by  an  act  annulling  the  popular  election  of  cler- 
gymen. Every  society,  they  observed,  is  competent  'to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  its  members ;  all  govern-' 
iftents  have  a  right  to  constitute  the  several  orders  of  their 
subjects,  to  ascertain  that  the  principles  and  characters  of 
persons  employed  in  any  trust  be  such  as  will  most  tfhc-^ 
tually  answer  the  purposes  of  those  trusts.  The  office  of 
public  instructors  of  the  people  in  virtue  and  religion, 
requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  capacity,  dispositions, 
principles,  and  opinions  of  the  persons  proposing  to  offici- 
ate. The  clergy  being  intended  to  teach  the  natJon,  it  is 
eitpedient  that  there  should  be  an  uniformity  of  established 
doctrine,  the  chief  tenets  of  which  every  clergymen  should 
admit.  Admissibility  to  the  clerical,  as  well  as  to  any 
other  public  office,  is  a  question  of  expediency ;  and  this 
is  no  hardship  :  a  candidate  has  the  alternative,  of  refusing 
either  the  employment,  or  subscription.  Physicians  and 
civilians  are  in  the  same  predicament,  required  to  sub» 
scribe  certain  articles,  or  not  to  become  members  of  an 
English  university.  It  is  found  expedient  that  there 
should  be  a  national  church  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
motion of  Christianity,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
These  articles  are  considered  by  the  legislature  as  condu* 
cive  to  the  purposes  in  view ;  therefore  law  givers  ought 
to  require  the  admission  of  them  in  the  holders  of  employ- 
ments which  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  that  national 
church.  On  these  strong  and  comprehensive  groubds  of 
equitable  policy,  many  enlightened  senators,  who  were  not 
votaries  of  the  high  church  doctrines,  joined  in  defending 
our  ecclesiastical  establishment  against  innovation.  The 
majority  against  the  petition  was  two  hxindred  and  seven- 
teen to  seventy-one. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates,  not  a  few  of  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  petition  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  though 

1  Parliamentary  Debates,  1772. 
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ifveas  jost  and  reasonable  to  require  sabscriptbn  from 
persona  proposing  to  be  clergymen  in  the  established 
church,  and  to  derive  profit  from  the  priesthood,  it  was  ^ijjgt7 
herd  to  oblige  dissenting  ministers  to  subscribe  the  doc* 
trinal  articles  of  the  church,  from  which  they  sought  nei* 
ther  promotion  nor  emolument.  By  the  act  of  toleration^ 
dissenters  were  allowed  to  exercise  divine  worship  accord* 
Ing  to  their  own  sentiments,  if  their  ministers  subscribed 
all  the  articles  of  the  church  except  those  which  relate  to 
ffiscipiine.  When  that  act  was  passed,  dissenterir  were  as 
trarmly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic'  doctrines  of  the  arti* 
cles  as  diurchmen  themselves,  and  readily  subscribed  them 
as  required  by  law«  During  the  last  two  reigns,  it  had 
appeared  that  Arianism  and  Socinianism  became  very  pre- 
valent ;  few  of  the  dissenters  for  many  years  had  sub* 
scribed  the  articles,  and  thus  were  liable  to  penalties, 
though  from  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  lenient 
government  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  these  were  very 
rarely  inflicted. 

Sir  Hekry  Houghton  made  a  motion  to  relieve  the  Hoiigli. 
dissenters  from  subscriptions  and  the  penal  laws,  but  was  ^^'^1,^*^ 
warmly  opposed  by  the  high  church  gentlemen.  The  dis-  relief  of 
senters,  it  was  said,  by  omitting  to  subscribe,  had  violated  ^  ^"* 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  the  transgressors,  not  satisfied 
with  being  excused,  desired  the  law  to  be  changed 
m  order  to  accommodate  a  change  in  their  opin- 
ions. A  total  exemption  from  subscription  would 
open  the  way  to  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  dissen-* 
ters  were  a  respectable  body,  and  a  certain  regard  was 
due  to  their  opinions ;  but  the  present  bill,  instead  of  pro* 
posing  the  mere  relief  of  nonconformists,  was  a  project 
for  encouraging  schism,  and  ultimately  destroying  the 
church  of  England ;  many  of  the  dissenters  now  main* 
tained  doctrines  totally  different  from  those  of  former 
times,  and  were  inimical  to  the  church  of  England,  to  the 
protestant  religion,  and  to  true  Christianity :  to  encourage 
such  men,  therefore,  would  be  equally  contradictory  to 
sound  policy,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  established  faith^ 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  contended,  that  subscriptions, 
while  they  operate  against  the  pious  and  conscientious,  are 
tfo  restraints   on    the  impious  and  wicked.     The  secta- 
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rians  were  charged  with  having  deviated  from  the  theologi- 
cal opinions  of  their  predecessors ;  but  in'  aH  ranks  of  a 
community  advancing  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  the 
more  understandings  were  exercised,  the  greater  would  be 
the  diversity  in  the  result  of  different,  efforts.  That  aome 
individual  dissenters  held  principles  inimical  to  christtamtyi 
might  be  true ;  but  the  charge  against  dtem  as  a  body,  was 
totally  false :  they  had  been  uniformly  the  friends  of  civ3 
and  religious  liberty,  had  supported  the  British  constitu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  aB 
those  principles  and  measures  by  which  our  constimtionid 
rights  were  upheld :  they  had  moreover  supported  the 
christian  faith  against  its  most:  ardent  impugners;  and 
such  men  certainly  deserved  to  enjoy  something  more 
than  mere  impunity  by  connivance.  By  toleration,  Chris- 
tianity had  flourished ;  by  intolerance,  the  number  of 
believers  had  been  lessened :"-  let  protestants  be  united, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  head  against  infr- 
dels.  These  considerations  induced  a  great  majority  ii» 
the  house  of  commons  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  but  in  the 
house  of  lords  the  bishops  exerted  themselves  so  strenu- 
ously against  an  indulgence  which  they  conceived  mid 
represent!ed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  church,  that  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  tw« 
to  twentv-nine. 

During  this  session  also,  another  bill  was  proposed  oa 
an  ecclesiastical  subject,  entided  the  church  nullum  tcmpus 
bill ;  the  object  of  which  was  analogous  to  the  purpose  of  tb« 
crown  7iullum  tempus  law,  to  secure  land  possessors  against 
dormant  claims  of  the  church.  On  the  part  of  the  church 
it  was  answered,  that  the  power  of  reviving  claims  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  laity  from  affecting  those  encroach- 
ments  which  they  were  always  desirous  of  making  up6n  the 
clergy.  The  proposed  bill  would  be  peculiarly  injurious 
to  the  poor  clergy,  whom  great  land  holders,  and  ctrnibina- 
tionsof  rich  farmei's  were  very  much^iafp6sed  to  oppress. 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  replied,  that  its  provisions  guarded 
against  the  alleged  inconveniences ;  and  they  defied  its  oppo- 
nents to  prove  that  the  laity  did  oppress  the  clergy.    Min- 
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ifttf  rs,  deairous  of  gtatifyiag  die  hierarchy^  were  very  inimi-    chap. 
cak  to  8  bill  which  tended  to  abridge  clerical  power.    To  ^^^r-^L. 
independent  memben^  however,  it  appeared  so  reasona-      xtts, 
biit^    that  notwithstanding    the   influence  of  administra-  ^rejeoted. 
tioQ^  the  majoritjr  by  which  it  was  negatived  was  very 
iBMnsidemble. 

•  While  parliaatient  was  occupied  in  examining  the  ex- 
tent and  bo^odaries  of  religious  indulgence,  and  admit- 
ting the  equity  and  wisdom  of  liberal  toleration  prevented  it 
fin^  intrenc^ng  on  the  establishment,  a  subject  was 
aubmitted  to  their,  deliberation^  which  involved  the  mo$t 
important  duties  of  morality^  and  the  closest  ties  of 
civil  society:  this  was  a  bill  for  restraining  the  royal  Lav  for 
faauly  in  the  momentous  engagemeit&t  of  marriage  i  thf  mlrri^ 
die  proposit&oa  oi  which  arose  from  the  following  ^^^^^ 
kicidents*  The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  espoused  the  ij. 
eoontess  dowager  of  Waldegrave;  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  Mrs*  Horton,  a  widow*  and  daughter 
-to  lord  Imham.  These  maniages,  which  had  been  con* 
eluded  clandestinely,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  at  court* 
On  the  28th  of  February,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  importing^  that  his  majesty  thought 
it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  in  parliament  to  render 
effectual  the  right  which  had  always  belonged  to  the  kingQ 
of  this  resdm,  of  approving  all  marriages  of  the  royal  fami- 
Jy,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law  now  in  being ;  and, 
by  some  new  provision^  more  effectually  to  guard  descend- 
.entsof  hia  late  majesty  (excepting  the  issue  of  princesses 
affianced  into  foreign  families)  from  marrying  without  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors.  In 
consequence  of  this  message,  a  bill  was  brought, into  the 
house  of  lords  for  rendering  all  the  descendants  of  George 
II.  (with  the  exception  above  mentioned)  incapable  of  con- 
tracting marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  or  his^ 
successors  on  the  throne,  signified  under  the  great  seal, 
and  declared  in  council*  There  was  in  the  bill,  however, 
one  deviation  from  the  tenor  of  the  royal  message ;  for  if 
auch  descen4aBtY  after  passing  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  g^ve  the  privy  council  twelve  months  previous 
notice  of  his  intended  marriage,  unless  both  houses  of  par- 
liament within  that  time  declared  their  disapprobation,  i^ 
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might  be  valid  withoat  die  royal  coaeeatk  The  faffi  < 
strongly  <^poeed  by  both  houses,  on  gDoanda  of  Umf 
policy,  ^  and  morality.  It  vas  deoied  that  the  poarer 
declared  in  the  preamble  to  have  belonged  to  the  king, 
actually  did  constitjate  part  of  the  royal  pronogadve  in  the 
extent  now  claimed;  as  a  fact,  it  was  not  to  he  fond  in 
our  history  "*;  nor  as  law,  in  our  statmes,  paeoedents,  or 
the  opinions  of.  our  judges.  The  declaration  of  law  was, 
besides,  either  usdess  or  hurtful :  if  intended  to.  have  no 
retrospective  operation,  it  was  frivolous  and  unnecesauy ; 
if  designed  as  a  retrospect,  it  was  intquitous.  The  dcacead? 
aats  of  George  IL  might  in  time  comprehend. great busst 
bers  who  were  dispersed  among  the  various  ranks  a£  civil 
life;  and  thus  many  families  would,  in  their  most  imper* 
tant  engagements,  become  dependent  on  the  crown*  The 
time  of  nonage  too,  was  by  this  law  lengitkened  beyond 
just  limits ;  it  was  direspectful  to  the  royal  o£Gipring  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  intellectual  nsaturi^  sq 
soon  as  other  subjects ;  and  it  was  farther  absurd,  that 
when  at  eighteen  a  prmce  or  princess  was  deemed. quali** 
fied  ^o  govern  a  kingdom^  they  should  not  till  twen^-«Ui 
be  fit  to  contract  a  marriage.  The  discretion«y  poMrer, 
wherever  vested,  of  prohibiting  any  marria^,  was  a  vio* 
lation  of  the  inherent  righta  of  hunum  nature,  founded  on 
the  strongest  propensity  implanted  in  man  for  tht  best  of 
purposes.  No  legislature  was  competent  to  die  annihila* 
tion  of  this  right.  It  had,  moreover,  a  naturaL  tendency 
to  rouse  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown;  for, .should  those 
wbp  might  be  affected  by  it  be  in  power,  they  woidd  pnn 
cure  a  repeal  of  the  act,  and  consequently  produce  a  coftv 
test  with  the  next  heir  under  that  law ;  should  they  not 
be  in  power,  they  would  still  excite  compassion  andindag-r 
nation  among  those  who  must  think  them  aggcieved  by 
such  a  restriction,  and  hence  dissension  and  ciyil  war 
would  ensue.  The  prohibition  was  .also  contrary  to  aor 
rality ;  for,  as  far  as  it  reached,  it  was  calculated  to,  psor 
mote  debauchery,  seduction,  and  other  vices,  which  maiw 
riage  tended  tq  prevent.     Pepciving  •  those  peraonagea  nf 

n  The  instances  addupetl  by  the  sapporters  of  the  bill  t)id  not  prove  the  aa* 
pertion  of  a  legal  right  in  the  kine  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  his  reiatiiMiSy 
they  showed  only  the  influence  o?  the  sovereiga'a  authority,  which  inctinatiQn 
tt  prudence  induced  |ria  Sndtf  tcrreganil.  '     • 
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tlmliif^hett  blessings^oi'  life,  partners  of  their  own  appro-    C0AK 
batioii  and  choice^itikove  them,  in  the  unavoidable  course  ^^L^ 
of  hunan  passion,  ta  illicit  connexions,  to  concubinage,  to      |^ 
promiscuoua  intercourse ;  and  if  it  did  not  justify,  at  least 
pallaated,  in  individuak  so  restricted,  deviations  from  strict 
and  .rigorous  virtue^  much  more  than  in  any  other  ^subject 
not'  so  circumscribed** 

Bt  the  supporters  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  from  a  argameDts. 
variety  of  eases,  that  the  kings  of  England  always  pos*  ^^^  '^* 
aeaaed  the  power  now  declared.      Ten  judj^es  had,  in  ^ 

171/,  .-delivered  an  opinion,  which  admitted  the  king's 
rig^  to.  direct  the  marriage  and  education  tif  the  royal 
family.  The  judges,  when  consulted  concerning  the 
preaent  bill,  had  determined,  that  the  power  claimed  h^* 
loBf^ed  to  the  king,  as  far  as  respected  the  marriages  of 
faia  chiUren,  grandchildren  (unless  the  issue  of  foreign 
families),  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  It  was 
faatber .  observed,  that  the  dishonour  re§ected  on  the 
citMrn  by  improper  alliances,  and  the  evils  experienced 
fonnedy  .by- the  nation  from  the  intermarriage  of  the 
royal  family  with  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  to  guard 
in  fntmre  against  either  derogatory  or  dangetous  con* 
sexioBMi.  The  sovmeign  is  the  natural  guardian  and 
judge  of  tfaf  honour,  dignity^  and  conduct  of  his  family i. 
The  subjeoto  of  the  bill  might  in  time  greatly  increase  in 
number^  yet  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign^ 
in  the  ^multiplicity  of  momentous  affairs,  would  interfere 
beyond  his  near  relations,  or  other  probable  heirs;  but 
ahoutd  future  inconveniences,  not  now  foreseen,  arise 
from  the  bill,  the  legislature  was  always  competent  to  i«  pmm^^ 
apply  a  remedy.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable 
maj^ily  t  and  from  this  time  no  marriage  concluded  by  a 
descendant  of  George  II.  under  twentj'^-six  years  of  age. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  king,  or  of  both  houses  of  par*^ 
liamtat  after  that  age,  is  lawful.  Whether  the  law  be 
wiae^or  unwise,  is  another  question;  but' the  fact  is,  that 
without  eompltance  with  this  statute,  no  person  so  cir- 
cumsi^Emeed  can  be  lawfully  rnarricd,  nor  have  legitimate^ 
offspring. 


QVrOftIf  OF  Tl». 

OHAP.  T«B  aitteauoa  of  p«liwMiit  wm  also  called  dus  aas- 

J^L^  tkmlo  EatI  India  afiain*  It  waa  geimally  acknowle^fed^ 
1^7^  dnt  great  abuses  prevailed  in  the  administradonof  the 
company's  poeaeasions  ;  but  the  extent  of  die  evils  wan 
not  hitherto  ascertained  in  either  honse.  The.coaipanj 
was  aware  of  the  verjr  flagiant  delinquency  that  existed 
among  its  servants,  but  was  desirous  of  retaining  in  itself 
the  means  ci.  correction  and  future  prevention.  The 
directors  were  far  from  wishing  the  iojKerference  of  gpvem^ 
■lei^  and  much  alarmed  by  the  doctrines  that  had  bicea 
advanced  concerning  their  territorial  possessi^ms;  taipwing 
loo»  that  the  miscondua  of  their  servants,  afforded  id 
government  «id  to  the  legislature  very  strong  reasons  for 
taking  an  active  concern  in  the  territorial  adminiatraticm 
at  British  India^  they  were  very  desirous  of  making  it 
appear  that  they  were  themselves  competent  to  the.  teak. 
Admitting  the  abuses  by  their  servants,  they  pretended  to 
have  discoveted  the  causes,  and  projxised,  by  removing 
them  to  apply  effectual  remedies*  They  had,  they,  said, 
hilherto  allowed  too.  much  power  to  their  servants,  and 
now  proposed  to  reduce  executorial  authori^,  and  to 
•xlend  their  own*  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  SulUvnn,  the 
deputy  chairman,  proposed  in  the«house  of  comnsons  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  compimy's  servanu 
nnd  aflhirs  in. India,  by  restraining  the  governor  and  coua- 
cil  from  every  species  of  trade,  entirely  chanpng  the  court 
of  judicature  and  mode  of  administering  justice  in  Ben- 
gal, and  res^tricting  the  power  of  the  executive  s^mrants* 
In  supporting  his  motion,  he  severely  attacked  lord  Chve, 
as  the  principal  transgressor.  Lord  Clive,  defending 
himself  and  retorting  on  the  company,  imputed  the  chief 
abuses  to  their  misconduct  and  violence ;  reciprocal  recrim* 
jnation  produced  from  both  very  minute  and  copious 
detMls,  which  confirmed  other  members  in  their  opinion 
that  there  existed  flagrant  delinquency.  Ministers,  with- 
out discussing  the  charges  of  either  party,  expressed  their 
fears  that  the  evils  were  too  deep  and  extensive  for  the 
hiU  to  remedy ;  and  it  would,  they  said,  be  premature  to 
form  any  plan  of  correction  and  prevention,  before  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  the  actual  state  of  aflfairs.  The  bill 
was  rejected:  a  select  committee  of  thirty-one  was  soon 
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alter  appointed  to  iilquire  ifHo  ^  natore  and  state  of  a&'   COAt. 
faifs  in  India ;  and  this  committee  famid  the  Mib^ect  of  their  ^^^^ 
Inquiries   so  very  extensive  and  complicated,  diat  they     ^^^^ 
teked  and  obtained  kave  to  sit  during  die  recess. 

Oir  the  1st  of  May,  lord  North  entered  on  the  bu^  Soppltes. 
nets  of  'ways  and  means  :  and  showed  that,  after  pHMri^ 
ding  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  the  nation,  with* 
but  fresh  taxes,  was  aUe  to  pay  off  two  millkms  and  a  hdf 
of  three  per  cent,  amraities,  then  at  ninety  :  he  alao  enfaur« 
ged  on  the  prospect  of  peace,'  which  he  scud  might  ba 
reasonably  expected  to  last  ten  years,  and  would  liqoidata 
a  considerable  part  of  our  debts*  Besides,  eren  should 
peace  be  broken,  lord  North  prafe»sed  himself^  mdt  am 
rcofiomist^  as  to  be  aUe  to  carry  on  war  without  the  add* 
tion  of  new  taxes*  The  house  was  pleased  with  die  flat* 
tering  picture,  and  the  minister  acquired  great  credit  with 
parliament  and  the  country  for  his  finnscial  ability*  As  ' 
the  English  are  by  no  means  averse  from  war,  many  were 
delighted  with  the  notion  that  they  were  blessed  in  lord 
North  with  a  statesman  who  could  beat  t^eir  enemic$ 
without  troubling  them  fbr  farther  contributions.  In  bis 
plan  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  they  anticipated  tha 
reduction*  of  their  present  taxes,  and  he  now  by  fair  fro* 
mises  began  to  acquire  considerable  popularity  and  reputa*  * 
tion ;  but  the  chief  foundation  of  lord  North's  fame  at 
this  time  was  his  economy. 

A  SE^siOK,  which,  by  its  moderation,  afforded  a  striking  Semoa 
contrast  to  the  preceding  years  of  the  present  parliament,  "***• 
ended  on  the  9th  of  June.     During  this  session  on  the  d^^^  ^ 
8th  of  F>Bi>ruary,    died  the  princess  dowagcn:  of  Wales,  ♦'^e  pnn. 
Her  royal  highness  was  of  an  amiable  private  character,  ger  of 
and  had  long  been   highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  ^**^- 
British   nation.     During  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the 
sentiments  of  many  persons  had  been  changed,  from  sur^ 
mises  that  rested  on  no  certain  grounds^     When  our  pre^  • 

sent  sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  alleged  that, 
possessing  great  influence  with  a  son  of  the  warmest 
filiJti'  afiitction,  she  interfered  in  public  affairs,  and  held'the 
chief  direction  of  the  secret  cabinet,  which,  accordin)^  to 
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eHAP.  the  poltttctl  liypothesis  ef  popufaur  speakei^  and  wrttet^, 
^^^^^  commanded  all  the  ostensible  miniato-s.  •  A  precise  and 
irrs.  d^^ite  motive  was  assigned  for  the  supposed  eflbrts  of 
this  imputed  influence ;  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  die 
council ;  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  party ;  die  peace ;  the 
prosecution  of  Wilkes ;  the  taxation  of  America ;  the 
Middlesex  election  $  and  the  promotion  of  the  Scotch: 
in  short,  every  act  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  England 
was  ascribed  to  a  secret  power  flowing  from  the  princess 
and  a  junto  of  her  favourites*  Though  diis  theory  was 
very  generally  received,  yet  an  authentic  historian,  having 
neither  oral  nor  written  testimony,  cannot  record  as  a  fact 
the  existence  of  such  an  influence.  It  is,  however,  his 
duty  to  mention  such  generally  believed  rumours  or  con- 
jectures, as  have  a  great  influence  on  the  period  concern* 
ing  which  he  writes.  That  such  a  report  and  apprehen- 
sion  greatly  influenced  the  popular  notions  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  reign,  is  very  evident,;  but  that  neither  the 
votaries  of  the  opinion  nor  the  spreaders  of  the  rumour 
have  adduced  evidence  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  asser- 
tion, is  equally  certain*  Having  therefore  no  proof  of 
the  fact^  I  cannot,  consistently  with  sound  philosophy, 
assign  this  influence  as  the  cause  of  the  many  evils  which 
have  been  so  often  ascribed  to  it  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament. In  estimating  the  character  of  the  princess 
dowager,  I  cannot  therefore  allow  weight  to  her  alleged 
interference  in  public  affairs.  Her  highness  was  eminent 
for  her  private  virtues  in  the  various  relations  of  life  :  as 
a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress  of  a  family,  an  exalted  mem- 
ber of  society,  her  conduct  bore  the  manifest  marks  of 
benevolence  and  propriety;  and  in  none  of  her  sentiments 
or  actions  did  she  give  the  slightest  indication  of  her  being 
actuated  by  the  dispositions  which  are  assumed  by  political 
partisans. 
operitioM  This  year  war  was  replete  with  important  events  on  the 
Kussfa^and  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Russians,  in  the  campaign  of 
Turkey.  ^  1771,  although  ultimately  successful  on  the  Danube,  did 
not  obtain  such  signal  advantages  in  that  quarter,  as  were 
expected  from  their  progress  in  the  two  former  years.  In 
Crim  Tartary  they  were  decisively  victorious,  and  redu- 
ced the  whole   peninsula,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  they 
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Anhihilated  the  commerce  of  Turkey.     Negotiations  were     CHAP. 
renewed   in   winter  under  the  mediation  of  the  courts  of 


Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  were  not  brought  to  the  desired  177^ 
conclusion.  The  Austrians  were  jealous  of  the  progress 
of  the  Russians,  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Poland.  They 
protected  the  confederates  as  far  as  they  coulcl,  without 
openly  manifesting  hostility  to  Russia,  or  giving  umbrage 
to  Frederic.  At  length,  Maria  Teresa  made  claim  to  the 
Polish  district  of  Zips,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and 
in  autumn  1771  invaded  it  with  a  powerful  force.  The 
empress  of  Russia,  enraged  at  the  invasion  of  Poland., 
said  to  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  was  then  at  heir 
court.  If  Vienna  attempt  to  dismember  Poland^  neighbour* 
ing  states  must  imitate  her  example*  This  observation 
perfectly  accorded  with  Frederic's  ideas.  His  troops  had 
thaU:  very  year  entered  Poland,  under  a  pretence  of  form- 
ing a  cordon,  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  plague  from 
spreading  to  his  dominions ;  and  his  army  had  afterwards 
advanced,  on  the  pretext  of  relieving  the  inhabitants- from 
the  oppressions  of  the  confederates.  By  Frederic's  or* 
ders,  his  soldiers  had  for  these  services  exacted  enormous 
contributions  from  Polish  Prussia,  and  especially  from  the 
city  of  Dantzic;  and  this  plunder  of  communities  at, 
^ace  with  Frederic,  was  sent  to  his  treasury.  The  pre- 
sent overture  was  only  a  proposal  for  another  robbery  on 
a  larger  scale.  Frederic  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  whether 
Catharine  was  sincere;  and  being  assured  that  she  was 
serious,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  dividing  Poland  between  the  Scheme  ©f 
three  powers ;  very  skilfully  and  considerately  partitioning  ^^'J*l^"f 
.the  territories,  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  partners  the  share  rii.e  tor 
respectively  most  contiguous  and  convenient.  This  par-  jlJgPorand. 
ticipation  he  concerted  with  Catharine,  before  he  commu* 
nicated  the  project  to  Austria.  Russia  was  to  have  all 
that  territory  which  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Druce  and  the  Dwina,  from  the  gulf  of  Riga  to  the 
Ukraine  ;  Austria  was  to  have  the  offer  of'  Ludomeria  ofTer  Ausr 
and  Galicia,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary ;  while  the  king  gh*p^f 
of  Prussia,  for  his  share,  was  to  receive  Pomerellia; 
which  besides  other  advantages,  joined  together  Pomenn- 
nia  and  Prussia.,  and  thus,  instead  of  two  detached,  gave 
him  three  compact,  provinces.  Having  settled  this  plan 
Vol.  I.  K  k  k 
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CHAP,    with   Russia,   Frederic    next  proposed  it  to  the  imperial 
^^^y^^^^j  minister ;  thinking  it  so  advantageous,  that  it  would  ccr- 
1772,      tainly  be  accepted.      Prince  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minis- 
She  ob-     ^^^    ^^    ^'"'^    made    strong    objections    to    the     division, 
jectstothe  BECAUSE**  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  agree  on  terms 
onled?  ^f  perfect   equality.      In  an  affair  of  such   a  nature,  as 
visum.         Frederic  observed,""  it  ruas  no    time  to  be  discouraged  by 
trifles.     Catharine  and  he  therefore  intimated  an  alterna- 
tive to  Austria,  if  she  would  not  agree  to  the  division, 
they  would  go  to   war  with  her,  without  allowing  her  any 
share  ;   but  if  she  would  become  a  willing  party,   a  larger 
„  seizure   of  Poland  should  be   made,  to  suit  her  ideas  of 

Her  scru-  ,  '  •' 

plc8  are  equality.  Austria  at  last  consented  ;  a  treaty  was  con- 
by  a  buger  eluded,  and  each  of  the  three  acquired  a  greater  portion 
distribu-  than  was  originally  intended.  Having  thus  on  friendly 
terms  arranged  the  seizure  of  territories  belonging  to  nei- 
ther, they  thought  proper  to  intimate  to  the  proprietors 
the  proposed  spoliation.  A  joint  manifesto,  drawn  up  by 
the  three  powers,  set  forth  the  troubles  excited  in  Poland 
on  almost  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh  in  rectifying  many 
abuses  in  the  constitution  of  that  republic.  The  court  of 
'  Berlin  claimed  the  credit  of  having  seconded  these  gene- 
rous acts ;  and  Austria  had  chosen  neutrality,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  the  active  efforts  of  Catharine  and 
Frederic.  From  the  wise  and  benevolent  policy  of  her 
beneficent  neighbours,  Poland  had  every  prospect  of  pros- 
perity, peace,  and  happiness ;  but  a  spirit  of  discord  had 
counteracted  these  efforts,  and  to  reestablish  tranquillity  in 
Poland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  found  it  necessary 
to  place  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation. 
They  had  respectively  considerable  claims  on  the  republic, 
which  each  would  be  ready  to  justify,  in  time  and  place, 
by  authentic  records  and  solid  reasons.  Meanwhile,  hav- 
ing reciprocally  communicated  their  several  claims,  and 
being  mutually  satisfied  of  their  justice,  they  had  determi- 
ned to  secure  to  themselves  a  proportionable  equivalent,  by 

q  Seethe  king  of  Prussia's  Memoirs  of  himself ;  from  which  thegi'eater  part 
of  our  account  of  this  partition  is  comprised. 
r  See  the  Memoirs, 
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taking  immediate  and  e£fectual  possession  of  such  parts  of   CHAP, 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  as  might  serve  to  fix  more  ,^,p^,^^]^. 
natural  and  8ure>  bounds  bet^yeen  her  and  the  three  powers*'      ^^^72, 
The  confederate  partitioners  did  actually  specify  their  pre- 
tensions, but  without  adducing  ^ny  proof.     The  court  of 
Warsaw  answered^  these  denunciations  by  just  and  conclu- 
sive reasoning,  founded  on  the  plainest  principle  of  juris- 
prudence, equity  and  moral  rectitude ;  demonstrating  from 
the  law  of  nations  and  many  particular  treaties,  the  claims 
of  the  three  powers   to  be  totally  unfounded,  and    their 
proceedings  to  be  contrary   to  all  lawful   rights.  .  Little 
availed   the  remonstrances  of  justice  against  determined 
ambition,    aided   by  resistless  force.       The    confederate 
powers  commanded  the  Polish  king  and  republic  to  assem- 
ble without  delay  a  diet  to  ratify  their  claims. 

The  king  and  senate  applied  to  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don, Versailles,  Madrid,  and  the  United  Provinces,  to 
interfere  in  their  favour ;  but  from  the  weakness,  distance, 
or  internal  dissensions  of  these  •  states,  the  applications 
were  unavailing.  Britain  and  France,  indeed,  remonstra- 
ted, but  without  effect.  Deserted  by  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  the  Polish  king  and 
his  council  were  necessitated  to  convoke  a  senate,  in  order 
to  summon  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  formally  authorizing 
usurpations  which  the  force  of  the  usurpers  had  before 
effectually  confirmed.  In  the  respective  specifications  pf 
the  partitioning  powers,  Austria  was  the  most  insolent, 
imperious,  and  full  of  threats;  Catharipe,  the  most 
moderate,  plausible,  and  abounding  in  promises ;  and  Fre- 
deric, the  most  learned,  acute,  and  replete  with  ingenious 
pretexts.^  They  now  respectively  prepared  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  booty  ;  and  Frederic  much  more  active 
than  Austria,  and  less  occupied  than  Russia,  first  secured 
his  division,  and  added  to  the  seizure,  part  of  Dantzic,  Diamem- 
including  the  harbour  and  port  duties ;  and  afterwards  the  po^^! 
remainder,  though  it  constituted  no  part  of  his  pretended 
claim  upon  Poland. 

The  influence  of  Frederic,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Revol'ition 
the  scene  of  his  power;  for  a  revolution  happiined  this  year 

s  Sec  State  l*apers,  1772.  t  Ibid. 

u  See  tl>e  rc8i»ective  manifestoes ;  State  Papers,  1772. 
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CHAP,  in  Sweden,  to  which  he  greatly  contributed*  In  earljr  ag«as 
the  Swedes,  like  most  other  hardy  and  gallant  inhabitants 
of  the  north,  wer^  free.  From  the  time  ef  Guatavus  Va- 
sa,  there  had  been  a  fluctuation  of  constitutions,  in  which 
the  aristocracy,  or  the  king,  were  alternately  paramount, 
and  the  people  enjoyed  very  little  share  of  power.  Under 
Charles  XI F.,  the  government  was  despotic;  but  his  sis- 
ter and  heir,  Ulrica,  was  obliged  to  suffer  the  aristocratical 
domination  to  be  reestablished ;  and  Frederic  and  Adol- 
phus  were  not  able  to  triumph  over  the  Swedish  nobles. 
Adolphus  dying  in  1771,  was  succeeded  by  Gustavus,  his 
eldest  son  by  the  sister  of  the  Prussian  king.  Gustavus,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  the  most  ardent  protesta-  . 
tions  of  love  for  liberty  ;  prof  hissed  that  he  thought  it  the 
chit  f  glory  of  a  king  to  reign  over  a  free  people  ;  subscribed 
the  declaration  of  rights,  and  added  articles  for  absolving 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  if  ever  he  should  infringe 
the  contract.  At  his  coronation,  he  made  a  speech  conclud- 
ding  with  a  prayer  to  God,  that  ambition  mig-ht  not  disturi 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  state*  Notwithstanding 
his  solemn  oaths,  however,  this  prince  had  concerted  a  pro* 
ject  for  becoming  absolute.  Aided  by  his  two  brothers,  and 
trusty  (.flicers,  he  gained  over  the  army  to  his  interest; 
wiih  the  greatest  art  and  success  he  courted  popularity, 
while  his  emissaries  no  less  actively  rendered  the  people 
discontented  with  the  senate  and  established  government. 
He  was  assured  of  the  support  of  his  uncle;  and  indeed, 
boih  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  his  plan,  he  dis- 
played ability  and  vigour  not  unworthy  of  a  nephew  of  Fre- 
deric. The  scheme  being  ripe  for  execution,  on  the  I9th 
of  August  Gustavus  totally  overturned  the  constitution, 
wliich  less  than  three  months  before  he  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain, ami  enga>,^ed  to  support,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  his  admission  to  the  ref^al  office.  Being  master  of  all 
the  military  force  at  Stockholm,  he  surrounded  the  senate, 
and  made  the  Pvicm!)ers  prisoners.  The  diet  was  comman- 
ded to  asscm!)!e  ;  and,  encompassed  by  fixed  bayonets,  the 
king  ordered  a  new  form  of  government  to  be  read.  The 
members,  so  situated,  signed  whatever  was  proposed,  and 
took  the  oath  wiiich  G.istavus  himself  dictated.  He  then 
drew  a  book  of  psalms  from  his  pocket;  and,  taking  off  his 
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^«wii,  began  to  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  assembly  join-   CHAP, 
ing  this  pious  prince  in  his  sacred  music.  He  afterwards  in-  ^^m^^^^^M 
formed  them,  that  he  should  in  six  years  convene  the  asscm-      j^^g. 
of  the  states.*      Thus  the  year  1772  was  an  era  of  usur- 
pation ;  by  Gustavus  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  kingdom  of  another. 

A  change  this  year  took  place  in  Denmark,  which,  by 
affecting  a  British  princess,    strongly  agitated  and  deeply 
interested  the  loyal  and  generous  hearts  0/  Britons.  Chris-  State  •£ 
tian,  king  of  Denmark,   was    the  son  of  Frederic  V-,  by  *'^'*""^"^ 
Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.     The  queen  died  in  early 
youth,   arid  king  Frederic   afterwards  married  a  German 
princess,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Frederic.      This 
queen  was  a  woman  of  great  artifice  and  ambition.   As  her 
son  was  heir  in  default  of  his  brother,  the  queen  dowager 
had  been  averse   from    the    marriage  of   the  young  king. 
Christian  was  a  prince  of  very  weak  understanding,  and  Incapacitj 
sunk  by  habits  of  debauchery  below  his  natural  insignifi-  J^ng.® 
oance.      Matilda,  though  not  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  character 
arrived    in    Denmark,    immediately    manifested   to  Julia  5"**.^^^^ 
Maria,  the  queen  dowager,  an  intelligence  and  sensibility,  queen. 
which,  she  did  not  doubt,  must  discern  the  incapacity,  and 
feel  the  misconduct,  of  her  husband.    She  therefore  form-  Artificesof 
ed  a  project  of  sowing  discord  between  the  new  married  diwa]ger? 
couple,  which  she  trusted  would  end  in  a  separation,  and 
promote   her  views  in   favour  of  her  son.      For  this  pur- 
pose she  played  a  double  game  ;  she  employed  her  minions 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with   the  king,  and  to  encourage 
him   in  his  vices ;   while    she   informed  the  queen  of  his 
defects,  and,  professing  a    great   friendship,  declared  that 
every  thing  in  her  power  should  be  done  for  his  reforma- 
tion.     Meanwhile,  the  silly  monarch  persisted  in  his  usual 
course  ;  the   queen   dowager  contrived  to  have  a  mistress 
thrown    in  his   way,  whom  he    kept  openly  in  the  palace, 
lyiatilda,  possessing  great  sagacity,  easily  discovered  bojth 
the    designs    and   motives   of    the    treacherous  dowager. 
Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  infant  prince,  she,  for  the 
sake  of  the  son.  Overlooked  the  folly  of  the   father;  and 

X  Mr.  Chariee  Sheridan,  British  envoy  at  Sweden,  published  a  very  accurate 
aecouRt  of  this  cxtraerdiuary  revolution.  '  Its  heaUs  are  aomproM^d  above  in 
\he  l*;xt. 
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soon  procured  such  influence,  as  to  attain  the  chief  direc* 
tion  of  aifairs,  before  possessed  by  the  elder  queen.  The 
ambition  of  Julia  was  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  the 
gratification  of  which  she  at  last  accomplished*  There 
Straeniee.  was  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  a  German,  named  Struen- 
see,  t>{  some  abilities,  with  that  wide  extent  of  superficial 
knowledge  and  those  petty  attainments  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  continental  adventurers.  He  possessed  also  an 
insinuating  address,  and  an  agreeable  person;  but  was 
profligate  in  his  manners,  and  abandoned  in  his  principles. 
Having  studied  some  branches  of  medicine,  he  professed 
himself  a  physician;  and  having  attended  the  king  when 
he  was  experiencing  the  effects  of  vice,  he  acquired  great 
favour  with  the  sovereign,  and  in  a  short  time  made  so 
rapid  a  progress,  that,  from  being  an  itinerant  empiric,  be 
became  minister  of  state.  He  also  elevated  Brandt,  a 
fellow  adventurer,  and  several  others  of  his  friends.  Both 
Struensee  and  Brandt  were  raised  to  be  earls ;  many  of 
the  chief  grandees  were  disgraced  ;  and  most  of  them 
were  disgusted  with  the  upstart  insolence  of  these  ignoble 
favourites.  The  demeanour  of  Struensee  also  excited 
many  and  powerful  enemies.  As  Matilda  had  then  the 
superior  power,  Struensee  joined  her  politics  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  queen  dowager  ;  and  thus  added  her  to  the 
number  of  his  foes.  Julia  secretly  insinuated  that  not  a 
political  connexion  only  subsisted  between  Struensee  and 
the  queen  :  and  in  1771,  when  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  she,  seeing  the  nev» -born  princess,  said  with  a 
malicious  smile,  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Stru- 
ensee. The  evil  report  was  industriously  propagated;  and 
it  was  farther  asserted,  that  the  ruling  party  had  formed  a 
design  to  supersede  the  king,  to  appoint  Matilda  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and  Struensee  supreme 
director  of  affairs.  The  report  of  the  intended  deposition 
was  never  substantiated  by  any  proof;  and  the  other 
rumour,  which  was  never  seconded  either  by  testimony  or 
circumstantial  evidence,  must  stand  in  history  as  a  falss 
AND  MALICIOUS  SLANDER  agaiust  the  sister  of  the  Bri- 
tish sovereign.  The  queen  finding  herself  an  object  of 
unjust  suspicton,  took  a  part  very  natural  to  conscious 
innocence,  hut  often  injui^ious  to  female  reputation  ;  she 
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disregarded  the   rumours,  and   did  not  abstain  from  the    CHAP, 
company  of  the    suspected  party.     This  conduct  neither  ^^^i^^^- 
prudent  nor  judicious,   greatly  accelerated  the  success  of      ^j^i. 
her  enemies.      It  was  not  difficult  to  sp'read  scandal  against 
the  friend  of  a   man   so  deservedly  unpopular  ;   and  the 
charge    was    very    generally    believed.       The    king    was 
easily    impressed   with    the    prevailing   opinion,    b^ing   a 
mere    tool   in   the  hands   of  any  party  that  happened   to 
predominate. 

On  the  17th  of  Januarj^  the  queen  dowager  and  her  Aceus»- 
«on,  coming  at  four  in  the  morning  to  the  king's  bedcham-  an^^^"of 
ber,  asserted  to  him»  that  the  queen  and  Struensee  were  Mati^i 
at  that  very  hour  framing  an  act  of  renunciation  of  the 
crown,   which   they   would   compel   him    immediately  to 
sign  ;  and  therefore  that  his  only  means  of  escaping  this 
danger,  was  to  sign  orders  which  they  had  drawn  up  for 
the  arrest  of  the  queen  and  her  accomplices.      The  king, 
though  reluctant,  at  length  complied,  and  the  orders  were 
immediately  executed ;   but  the  queen  being  found  in  her 
own  apartment,  and  Struensee  and  Brandt  In  bed  in  their 
respective    houses,   manifested,  the   falsehood   of   Julia's 
charge.      Having  before   secured   the   army  and   people, 
the    dowager    reigned   without    control.     Struensee    and 
Brandt  were  tried ;  but,  culpable  as  they  both  might  be, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  perpetrated  any  capi- 
tal crime;  they  were,  however,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.      Respecting  queen  Matilda,  the  ruling  party 
did  not  attempt  to  establish  their  charges.     The  dowager 
was  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  for  trying  a  queen 
by   subjects  ;    and    besides,   though    by    subornation    and 
ihiquity^  she   might  easily  have  crushed  an   unprotected 
individual  however  innocent,  yet  to  put  to  an  undeserved 
death  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  act  of  tyranny.      His  Britannic  majesty,  know-  HisBntan- 
ing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  SL^i^S*^ 
his  sister's  character  in  a  country  governed  by  her  invete-  andreacues 
rate  enemies,  resolved  to  rescue  her  from  those  malignant  ing  sister, 
calumniators,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  demand  the  unfor- 
tunate princess.      The  court  of  Denmark,  not  choosing  to 
refuse  a  requisition  so  seconded,  delivered  her  to  commo- 
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CHAP,    dore  Macbride,  who  conveyed  her  from  the  scene  of  her 

^^^^^  persecution  to  Zell,   a  city  in  the   dominions  of   Han* 
1772.      over,    where    her    roykl    brother    had    provided   her    aa 
itnd  affords  asylum,  in  which   she  resided  during  the  remainder  of 
asylum  in   her  short  lite  J 

liis  Ger- 
man do- 
M^imilHL  *  T  S^c  <U^  Maj  lOth^  1775*  of  a  mftUsiiaiit  Afvttr*  im  her  titik  yCir. 
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America^  tranquil  in  the  souths  i^  turbulent  in  the  nortk*^^ 
Massachusetts  disavows  the  mtthorities  of  the  British 
constitution^^-^Britain^'^^Mercantile  failures  of  lff2.«^ 
Alexander  Fordyce.-^^hange  of  mercantile  characters***' 
Influence  of  accumulation  in  Indicu^^tockjobbing  ficto- 
ttoiu  credit'^^extravagant  adventure  -without  capital.^'**' 
High  estimation  of  lord  North  for  financial  skilL'^Affairs 
of  the  India  con^pany-^its  pecuniary  embarrassments^*^ 
conduct  of  its  servants^  and  distresses  of  the  natives*^ 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons  by  a  committee.*-^The 
company  propose  a  scheme  for  correcting  and  restrain* 
ingits  servantSm^^Parliament  undertake  the  tasL^-^om* 
pany^s  petition  for  a  loan^^granted  on  certain  condUions* 
^-^ompany  allowed  to  export  tea  from  Britain  duty  ftecm 
^•^Lord  North'*  s  plan  for  the  government  of  InAa^^iseus- 
sed  in  parliament^-^passes  into  a  law.^^Inquiry  itito  the 
conduct  ofhrdChioe. — Distinguished  abilities  of  Messrom 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburne  shoxvn  against  and  for  lord 
Clive^-'-^The  war  with  the  Caribs. --^Increase  of  half  pay 
to  naval  captains^^^Petition  of  the  dissenters-^s  rejeet* 
ed^-^uppiies*'^^Reduetion  of  the  national  debt.-^Conei'- 
nential  affairs.'^-^ompletion  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland.'^-^Viplent  attacks  of  Roman  catholic  powers  on 
their  clergy^'-^America'-^ranqmUity^  and  flourishing 
commeree*'*>^Britain»'^iscQntent  and  licentiousness  sni»  . 
side.'-^Increasing  trade  nnd  prosperity  imputed  to  Ae 
policy  of  lord  Northt^^The  minister  now  at  the  zenith  ^f 
his  fame. 

TRANQUILLITY  continu€d  to  prevail  in  dbe    CHAP, 
middle  and  southern  colonies  of  America ;  but  in  the  north*  ^^p^^ 
em^  the  democratical   spirit  was  daily   gaining   ground.      1773. 
The  salaries  of  the  provincial  judges^  and  the  attorney'  and 
solicitor  geoeral,  paid  by  the  assemblies,  were  very  scanty. 
To  render  men  in  such  important  situationt  more  inde- 
VoL.  L  .  L  1  1 


CHAP,   pendent  in  their  circumstances,  goyermnckit  hmd  this  year 
^^'       assigned  them  liberal  salaries  out  of  the  American  revenue* 
^yj^      The  New  Englanders  affected  to  believe  diat  this  arrange- 
Ameri<»,    Blent  was  intended  to  corrupt   the  aonree  of  jusitice^  aad 
the^wllth?  render  decisions  dependent  on  government.     A  meeting  of 
in  Sie"**°*  Bostonians  called  by  themselves  the  select  men^   on  the 
iiortb.        S5th  of  October  petitioned  government  to  hold.:ui  assembly 
for  the  purpose  c^  considering^  the  evil  tendoicy  of  the  new 
regulations.     The  governor  not  complying,  the  committee 
iasued  a  new  decbiration  of  rights,  more  republican  than 
any  that  bad  yet  been  published;  which  considered  the 
provincials  merely  as  free  men,  not  as  British  sul^ects,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  bgidSstte  in 
any  case  for  the  colonies.     A  generaL^neettng.of  Bosto- 
•nians;  immediately  adopted  this  declaration  of  their  com- 
■etudfaa-'  i^ittee  the  provinciiilassembly  published  their  approbation  of 
vows  the    ^j^  doctrines  in  their  most  democratical  esoent :  and  the  pro- 
of the  Bri-  ccedings  of  ail  classes  and  orders  in  Massachusetts  amonnt- 
JiSopT^'  ^'•S  ^  *  disavowal  of  the  established  autborities  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution*     Republican  turbulence  in  the  north,  and 
tranquil  acquiescence  in  constitutional  authority  thsough  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  strongly  manifesteda: diversity 
of  sentiment,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  legislative  wisdom 
to  consider,  in  its  policy  towards  the  respective  provinces. 
Britain;  iw  Britain,  this  year  was  remarkable  for- very  creat 

faihires  of  and  numerous  bankruptcies,  important  m  themaelves,  but 
Vf7^         more  momentous  as  they  demonstrated -the  dose  and  com- 
plex connexions    and  intermingled  d^pendenqes  of  com- 
«iercial  credit,  and  abo  marked  a  change  that.J^d  taken 
place  in  the  mercantile  ciiaraeter.     A -Scotch  adventurer, 
AVoxander  named  Alexander  Fordyce,  had  risen  in -a  iew  years  to 
l^ordyce.     ^^j^  ^  height  in   the  city  of  London,  that  his  'downfal 
fipipeared  for  a  time  to  shake  all  credit  and  confidence 
throughout   the    metropolis.     Fordyce    was  a  projector, 
who  possessed   ingenuity  to  form  plausible  schemes,  insi- 
nuating manners,   and  dextrous  address  to  engage  confi- 
dence, but  without  sound  judgment  and  prudenccrto  dtnect 
'his  fconduct^     He!  had  gambled  in   the.  funds  to  a  very 
great  amount ;  and  having  at  times  succeeded  by  his  occa- 
sional command  of  ready  money,  and  by  becoming  a  pdrt- 
fl^f  \v^  a  y^xy  eminent  banking-house,  he  was.: intrusted 


tlU. 


Ma 

iriib  «isiif«ii<li«rge  •QHis  belonging  to  otiiert.     He  noW"    CHAP. 

demit  in   atCM^kjobbing  to  aa  extent  unknown  in  the  annals  ^J^JiL^ 

ef  gamblings     At  length  die  bubble  burst :  he  failed  to  an      ^^g, 

JMKmint  Ktcle  short  of  half  a  million,  and  involved  hi6 

partners:  in  his  ruin  ;  and  nian7  others,  who  had  trusted 

him  with  money  or  bills,   shared  the  same  fate.     The  fall 

of  ao  great  a  house  carried  its  effects  far  beyond  immedi^ 

ate  crredicors,  excited  a  distrust  of  other  banking  and  tner- 

eaniite  firms,  and,  obstructing  the  usual  accommodation, 

produced  many  stoppages.     But  these  evils,  occasioned  m 

a  considerable  degree  by  Fordyce    and  his  connexions, 

originated  in  causes  much  more  general,  which  influenced 

the  conduct  and  -determined  the  fortune  of  many  othersi» 

The  gains  of  British   merchants   in  former  times   were  change  of 

chiefly   from   the   gradual   operation   of  skill,   industry,  ^^j^**** 

economy,  and  bold  yet  prudent  adventure.  The  riches  ac^  charactef. 

^utred  were  rarely  amassed  but  by  a  long  and  persevering 

attention  to  trade ;  moderate  wealth  was  the  progressi^N» 

eftct  of  certain  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  skUfttUy 

and  steadily  exevted  for  a  long  course  of  years,  forming 

arid  determining  the  character,  while  they  filled  the  co& 

fers.      By  the  vast 'acquisitions  in  India,  immense  fortunes  iDflaenoe 

had  been  accumulated   almost   instantaneously :    adven-  ^^"^"2^" 

turers  of  very  limited  merit  in  three  or  four  years  had  indSa. 

returned 'With  ten  tinnes  the  wealth  that  able,  prosperous, 

and  eminent  merchants  were  able  to  collect  by  the  efforts 

of  a  long  and  industrious  life.     The  view  of  such  asto<» 

nishing  acquisitions  dazzled  many  traders,  and  instead  of 

submitting  patiently  to  former  modes  of  commercial  prO'^ 

cess,  they  would  become  opulent  by  compendious  means  t 

with  this  intent,  they  engaged  in  hazardous  adventures  in 

the  funds,*  monopolies,  and  various  other  objects.     Not  stock- 

having  actual  property  for  carrying  on  such  extensive  plans,  J^^*^"»- 

they  were   obliged  to  proceed  upon  trust ;  and  as  men  of 

real  wealdi  were  not  the  most  likely  to  risk  their  money 

<Mi  doubtful  'Schemes,   combinations   of  indigent  adveA«> 

tumrs  were  formed  for  maintaining  a  fictitious  credit  by 

interchange  of  bills« »    Some  of  these  actually  succeeded  in 

B  TboiigK  fltoolEJo^btng  had  prevailed  ever  unoe  (he  establlshracnt  of  the  na- 

^onal  debt,  the  Rreal  fluctuation  of  India  stock  about  thia  time  afforded  more  scop^ 
tHiQ  invd  fiir  fhii  9|iecie«  of  gauilbttng. 
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ca\P.    ittquiriiig  a  capM  i  bthcfm  kept  themselvel  ai^  long'  i^Ml^ 
^''      as  to  imprest  tbe  vorld  with  as  opmkm«f  ^tr  uhioMMe 
1^^^     responsibility,  and  thus  found  meaas.  to  involve  xreakbjr 
Ficthioas    ttteo  IQ  their  projects.     From  the  eastern  aecuasuladona 
^^^  ^^       and  Biaimersy  came  also  aa  enormous  i&crease  of  luorafyi 
this  evil  did  not  so  readUy  afect  the  substaadal  meMhmrt, 
who  in  making  his  fortune  had  formed  his  habits  to  frugal- 
ity and  moderation,  as  the  visionary  and  needy  pvogeelotf 
whose  fancy  anticipated  immense  prate,  and  whose  aetual 
possessions  could   not  possibly  saiSer  the  soMllest   loas^ 
^T^tu"     The  failures  of  this  year  were  chieAy  imputable  to  eMn^ 
Tentare      vagsot    projccts    in   trade,  stockjoUbiag,  and   eaormoaa 
capital,      paper  credit  without  capital  mutually  actiag  and  reacting, 
.    severally  and  jointly  the  effects  aad  causes  of  luxury  aad 
profusion.     These  disasters,  springing  from    unwarrant- 
able adventure,  extended  tlieir  consequence^  to  men  totally 
unconcerned  in  such  wild  and  destructive  schemes*    Bcmk'^ 
era,  in  particular,  were  a  class  of  traders,  who,  frma  the 
nature  of  their  business,  had  many  customets,  among  pair* 
sons   requiring   much  accommodanion  by  disequnt,  aatd 
s<Mne  of  these  sustained  very  great  losses*     The  baak,  ia 
a  state  of  general  distrust,   having  refused  die  usual  dia* 
counts,  men  of  considerable   property  watne  embarrasacdt, 
te  they  could  not  raise  money  to  discharge  engagements 
formed  on  the  faith  of  customary  accommodation,  and  for 
several  months  trade  was  stagnant*     AUhoaglvnumy  of  the 
commercial  sufferers  were  distressed,  not  from  want  of 
property,^  but  the  stoppage  of  its  usual  convertibility,  no 
measures  were  prc^osed  by  ministers  for  supporting  the 
mercantile  credit  of  persons,  who,  by  temporary  assistsmee, 
might  have  been  preserved  from  ruin.     Greatly,  however, 
as  these  insolvencies  obstructed  trade  at  the  time,  they  diid 
not  prove' ultimately  injurious  ;  for,  by  iacukatiBg  ban* 
^a  and  reserve,  they  rendered  credit  more  discrimiaaie, 
and  discouraged  the  desperate  schemes  of  gamblers,  and 
other  unprincipled  or  ioliatttated  speculators.     This  beae- 
ficial  effect,  however,  they   owed  to  the  natural  eaurse  of 
commercial  confidence,  without  any  aid  from  the  policy  of 
administration. 

Lord  North  had  now  acquired  a  stability  tad  power, 
much  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  resig- 


QHlkHi  of  Mr*  Pin.     la  tb«  minUcvy  liusrt  was  mm  of  csuir. 
«1mU  dittraction.af  covwdeb,   wlmb  contributed  so  much  ^^i 
to  tlie  ineflicieiiGy  of  former  admmstratioRS*     The  fir»t      ^^^^ 
lord  0f  the  treatmy  excelled  most  membera  in  parliameo*  H^«i^ 
tary  ^loqtieace*  and  he  had  already  acquired  great  repuia*  iC^*iLtk 
tmi  for  financial  akiU.     Fron  the  return  of  traoquiUity  to  ^ 


the  greater  part  of  America^  and  the  diminution  of  Ucen*  tkUL 
ti(9«iai»e8a  at  h^inei  his  political  talents  were  generally 
reapected.  The  o^ponenu  of  government,  thou^  sdli 
paramount  in  genius  and  eloquence^  were  veiy  much 
diaainiahed  in  number,  and  less  severe  and  vehemenfi 
againat  a  minister  whom  they  could  not  help  thinking  well 
qualified  for  his  ofEce,  and  throughout  the  nation  lord 
North  was  become  the  object  of  esteem  and  confidence,. 

The  subject  about  to  occupy  chiefly  the  ensuing  sea-  AfUn^ 
sion  of  parliament  was  the  affairs  ci  India,  in  the  ii^v^esti*.^^^^^^ 
gatioD  of  which  a  committee  of  the  house  was  employed  ' 
during  the  summer.  Though  the  concerns  of  the  company 
had  been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament  so 
early   as  176r,  no  measures  of  correction  and  regulation 
had  been  adopted,  except  to  rescind  their  acts,  restrict  tbeiir 
dividends,  and  obtain  from  them  an  annual  sum  of  oaoaey 
on  &ti|iulated  conditions*     Inquiry  and  investigation  now 
aSbrded  abundant  proof,  that  a  comprehensive  and  radical 
reform  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  interests  of  ilie 
company,  the  honour  of  England,  the  welfare  and  even 
existence  of  the  natives,  and   the  salvation  of   British 
India. 

Av  immense  accession  of  tcrrritory  had  unavoidably  ^t»  imna- 
compelled  the  company  to  repose  very  great  trust  in  their  i 
servants,  and  this  confidence  had  been  most  grossly  and 
flagrantly  abused.  The  company's  officers  were  guilty  of 
complicated  and  extensive  malversation ;  their  ambition 
and  extravagance  had  involved  their  employers  in  unne- 
cessary and  enormous  expenses ;  and  their  extortion,  pecu* 
lation,  and  iniquity,  made  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
income  of  their  masters*  To  enter  on  a  particular  detail 
of  the  multifarious  means  which  were  employed  by  the 
company's  servants  for  defrauding  and  plundering  the  na- 
'  tives  of  India,  would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  but  a  short 
sketch  of  the  charactei:,  system,  and  leading  conseqaeaces 
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OHAF.    oi  tbcr  peeulttion  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  history,  -  as  m 
^T!!*      HM>meiitous  fact  belonging  to  -  oar  sobject,  marking  the 
1778:      principle,  spirit  and  operataon  of  British  avarice  in  India^ 
and  ascertaining  the  necessity  for  a  control  to'  restrain  and 
Coodaet     prevent  such  flagrant  and  destructive  wickedness.     It  was 
wi^iT^'    before  observed,  that  the  plunder  of  India  was  conducted 
*  by  our  countrymen  according  to  mercantile  modes,  and 
this -remark   our  present  account  will  farther  illustrate^ 
The  chief  servants  of  the  company  nuide  it  their  first  busi* 
ness  to  inform  themselves  of  the  most  valuable  and  mar-^ 
ketable  commodities   in  the  provinces   which  they  were 
employed  to  govern,  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters ;  they 
found  that  salt,   betel,  and  tobacco,   were  the  most  pro* 
ductive  merchandises ;  and,  accordingly,  they  very  deli- 
berately formed   what  they  called  a  commerci^d  associa- 
tion for  inland  traffic  in  those  articles.     The  principle  of 
the  copartnership  was  very  simple,  being  only  that  the  said 
associators,  namely  the  council  of  Calcutta,  its  friends  and 
favourites,  should  have  the  sole  power  of  buying  and  sel- 
ling those  commodities.     Thus  did  servants,  without  any 
authority  from  their  masters,  who  had  indeed  no  right  to 
,  grant  such  power,  establish  by  their  own  wiR,  and  for 

their  own  benefit,  a  monopoly  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  throughout  three  large,  populous,  and  opulent  pro- 
vinces. Having  no  competitors,  they  bought  and  sold  at 
their<  own  price  :  empoverishing  the  people,  they  rendered 
Atm  unable  to  pay  the  stated  exactions  of  the  company ; 
and  thus,  in  robbing  the  natives,  they  defrauded  their  own 
employers.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  commercial  pil- 
lage, they  turned  their  views  also  to  territorial  estates.  The 
zemindars,  or  landed  proprietors,  held  their  possessions  on 
leases,  the  validity  of  which  had  never  been  doubted, 
more  than  any  other  legal  security  for  property.  The  com- 
pany's servants,  however,  destroyed  this  right,  deprived 
the  proprietors  of  their  lands,  i^old  them  to  the  highest 
bidders,  and  shared  the  profits  among  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  rank  and  influence  in  this  combina- 
tion of  rapine.  The  landholders,  deprived  of  the  secure 
expectation  of  reaping  the  fruit,  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
soil ;  a  large  proportion  of  land  was  left  untitled,  and  the 
Cbnsequence  Tvas  a  scarcity  of  food.     The  oppressed  Indi- 


%xit^  uiwbk  to  proci^re  rice^  trieA  to  subsist  on  roots ;  b^    cha?. 
mRDy  of  th^se  {Hoviag  uQwholeaome^  pestilence  siccoiapar  ^J^^^^^ 
nif^dfaoune:  tke  wateirs  of  the  Ganges  were  infectedby      ^jj^ 
the. number  of  ca^asses  which  they  ilaily  received,  and%be 
putrid   effluvia  increased   the  mortality.     The    insatiate 
avarice  of  Britons  thus  spread  desolation  over  India :  the 
same  iniquity   which  beggared  the  people^,  empoverished 
the. company ;  and  vast  sums  were  spent  in  lucrative  jobs, 
of  no  use  to  the  establishment«  There  was,  indeed,  among 
the  company's  servants,  one  predominant  object,  to  amass 
money  by    every  means,  however  iniquitous  and  destruc- 
tive ;  but  the  most  efficacious  expedients  of  avarice  were 
fraud  and  breach  of  trust  to  their  employers,  devastation 
of  the  possessions  which  they  were  hired  to  improve, '  and 
plunder  of  the  natives  whom  they  were  paid  to  govern** 
With  such  servants,   the  company,  instead  of  becoming 
ppulent,  were   deeply   embarrassed;  they  had  borrowed 
large,  sums  of  the  bank,  and   requested  the  assistance  of 
government   to  liquidate    their  debts*       Such    was    the  isreporteii 
eascnce  of  the  rapport  prepared   by   the   committee,  and  nfi^jjl^to 
delivered  to  parliament,  which  met  on  the  26th  of  Novem-  the  houi« 
her.     It  farther  appeared,  that  their  distresses  had  been  mons. ' 
increased  by  accepting  bills   from   their  unprincipled  ser- 
vaata,  who  thus  proc];|red  the  responsibility  of  their  mas* 
ters  for  engagements  by  which  the   servants  only  were 
benefited*      The  misconduct  of  the   company's  ofiicers, 
with  all  its  consequences,  was  manifestly  imputable  to  the 
want  of  an  efficient  control,  proportionate  to  the  vast  ^yr^ 
cjrs   .with  which  they  were  necessarily  intrusted*     In  the 
presept  situation  of  affairs,  therefore,  it  was  the  business  of 
the  le^slature  to  establish  a  control,   which,  leaving  to 
servants  every  power   necessary  for   the  objects  of  their 
employment,  should    only   restrain  malversation*       The 
^nister,  admitting  the  abuses    of  the  servants  and  the 
ejDfibarrassed  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  declared  that 
the  evils  might  be  removed  by  wise  and  vigorous  manage- 
ment*    The  company  were  themselves  preparing  to  send 
/o\M  supervisors,   to  direct  and  reform  their  servants ;  but 
such  efforts  would,   in   his   opinion, .  be  inadequate  to  the 

a  This  statement  is  compressed  from  the  report  of  the  select  committee, 
^teHvere<J  to-th©  house  in  November  17T^. 
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CHAP,    exigencies  of  albirB.     Before  he  himself  IntroAiced  m 
^J^J*      plan  of  regulation,  he  proposed  a  secret  committee,  whidi 
irrs.     sl^ould  find  out  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  with- 
out exposing  any  facts  of  which  die  puMicatfon  would  be 
Tfcc  com*  injurious*     The   committee  reported,  that  the  company^ 
yS^m      though  much  distressed  in  their  pecuniary  concerns,  were 
l*^"aSr  P'"^P*^*"8  *^  ^^^  **^^  *  commission  of  supervision,  the 
mid  re-      expense  of  which  would  heavily  add  to  their  difficulties ; 
U^^     and  recommended  a  bill  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing 
vMts.        their  intention  :  a  second  report  presented  a  statement  of 
the  effects,  debts^  and  credits,  of  the  company  at  home 
Fatiw-       and  abroad.  On  the  reports  of  this  secret  committee,  t6ge- 
dertak»     ^^^^  ^^h  those  of  the  select  committee,  lord  North  formed 
Ae  imIl     h  pijiji  respecting  India,  which  consisted  of  three  succes- 
.   sive  bills,  and  the  discussion  occupied  the  principal  const* 
deration  of  parliament  in  the  present  session.     The  first 
bill  was  framed  to  prevent  the   company  from  employing 
the  intended  means  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  India, 
and  was   preparatory   to  the  interference  of  the  British 
government  in  the  administration   of  that  country;  the 
second  proposed  to  relieve  the  company  from  its  present 
embarrassments,  by  a  loan ;  and   the  third,  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  better  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.     The   first  biB 
WSUfbt       was  opposed,  as  an  invasion  of  the  company's  charter,  and 
Kli!^p*f-  ^^  ^^^  ''S^*  which  every  British  sabject,'or  body  of  sub- 
»y  from      )ects,  possesses,  of  managing  their  own  af&irs.    The  com- 
^rTiikfrs  *  P^ny^s  Situation,  it  was  contended,   was  not  so  distressed 
toindia^     88  to  bc  irretrievable  by  its  own  efforts  and  counsels.     In 
the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  and  counsels  from  Indian 
proprietors  maintained  the  same  doctrine.     Ministers  and 
the  other  supporters  of  the  bill  declared,  that  they  intend^ 
cd  tlie  good  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the 
public.     The  proposing  a  veiy  expensive  commission  at  a 
itme  when  the  company  was  already  in  arrears  to  govem«- 
tnent,  and  so  distressed  as  to  be  applying  for  a  loan,  was  a 
very  impolitic  measure ;  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  par- 
liament to   prevent  them  ftom  being  involved   in   utter 
ruin.       Beside  the  unsuitableness   of  such  an  establish- 
ment to  their  circumstances,  it   was  totally  inadequate  to 
the  proposed  object.    The  malversations  in  India  were  too 


9<eai  Tor  any  efforts  of  the  court  of  directors  to  correct ; 
tlie  power,  of  government  only  could  be  capable  of  curbing 
rapacity,  and  vix>lence,  restoring  to  the  inhabitants  the  secure     17727 
engoyng^nt  of  their  property,  and  directing  the  revenue  \^  parsed 
into  its  proper  channels.  A  great  majority  of  both  houses  law,  1775. 
TOted  for  the  law. 

During  the  progress  of  this  business,  the  company  pe-  Company 
titioned  parliament  for  a  loan,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  paHi^ent 
terms  specified  in  several  propositions  which  had  been  pre-  for  a  loan, 
sented  to  the  house.     They.  a!flced  for  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  four  years,  at  four  per  cent.,  to 
be  repaid  by  instalments ;  and  engaged  that  the  dividends 
of  the  company  should  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  until  half 
sthe  sum  was  liquidated,  after  which  they  might  raise  their 
dividend,  to  eight  per  ceiit.    When  the  whole  loan  was  dis- 
chargiedi  the  net  profits  beyond  eight  per  cent,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  company's  bond  debt,  until  it 
was  reduQcd  to  1,500,0001.  and  after  that  reduction  the 
surplus  should  be  divided  between  the  public  and  the  com- 
pany.  They*  farther  requested,  that  they  might  be  discharge   • 
ed,  durit^  the  remainder  of  the  five  years\  from  the  four 
hundred  d^ousand  pounds,  and  might  have  leave  to  export 
their  teas,  free  of  duty,  to  America  and  foreign  countries. 
Lord  North,  admitting  the  policy  of  relieving  them,  propo-  which  Is 
aed,  thiat  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  f™a\n  ^ 
be  len.t  to  the  company,  and  that  their  dividends  should  be  »on<li*»»»*- 
limited  to  six  per  cent,  until  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and 
afterwards  to  seven  per  cent,  until  their  bond  debt  should 
hfi  reduced  to  1,500,0001.     Respecting  the  participation  of 
profits   the   minister   proposed,   that  the  surplus  profits, 
above,  the  .^sum   of  eight   per    cent,    should  pay   three- 
fourths  to  the  treasury,  and  the  remainder  be  applied  to  the 
farther  reduction  of  the  bond  debt,  or  to  discharge  future 
contingences  of  the  company..     In  the  course  of. these  dis- 
i;ussiotns,  the  minister  contended,  that  the  state  had  a  right 
to  territorial  possessions  acquired  through  conquest  by  any 
of  its  subjects.      Opposition  argued,  that  lands  acquired 
without  the  interference  of  the  state,  by  a  company  exerci- 
sing the  corporate  rights  which  they  had  purchased  from 
the  state,  could  no  more  belong  to  Great  Britain,   than  th« 

b  See  the  parllaro^toty  traim<etioDs.of  1769,  iathts  ffltme,  p.  SS». 
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CKAF.  advaolagea  of  mf  other  contract  could  belong  ta  tlw  ffr9u^ 
y^r>r^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *****  made  the  convention-  for  8pecifi«:d  value* 
1773.  1'he  minister  perstvered  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  atate 
to  the  territorial  possc  ssions  in  India,  but  thought  it  better 
to  wave  that  question  tor  six  years  longer,  sood  after  which 
period  the  charter  would  expire.  Those  who  either  wish* 
«d  to  oppose  ministry,  or  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
India  company,  chose  to  consider  the  state  and  company  a» 
two  indt'pendent  parties  discussing  a  question  of  property 
according  to  the  law  of  England.  The  minister  tXK>k  a  dif- 
ferent view :  he  looked  on  the  East  India  company  as  a  body- 
which  had  been  incorporated  for  a  certain  purpose,  but  was 
now  placed  in  a  situation  totally  diflPerent  from  the  intent 
of  its  charters,  and  as  protected  in  its  commercial  poeses- 
sion  by  those  charters ;  but  that  its  territorial  acquisitions 
constituted  no  part  of  the  corporation's  rights ;  and  became 
a  question  of  policy,  to  be  determined  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples ol  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  not  of  laW)  to  be  deci* 
ded  by  courts  or  judicature. 
Theeoifk-  In  conformity  to  that  part  of  the  company's  petition 

Showed  to  which  respected  the  export  of  tea,  the  minister  proposed^ 
frmiTHri*  ^^*^^  ^^^^  should  be  allowed  to  send  it  without  paying cus- 
tain,  duty    toms  wherever  they  could  find  a  market.      One  cause  of 
^^      ♦'  their  diminished  return  was,  the  rejection  of  that  commc^ 
dity  by   the  colonies:  they  had    1 7,000,000 lbs.  on  hand 
which,  by  being  enabled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  they 
hoped  they  could  dispose  of  botb  in  Europe  and  Americai 
Lord  Lord  North  further  inte  ided,  by  thus  offering  the  article 

^iln^ol      ^^  ^^^  Americans  at  alow  price,  to  tempt  them  to  purchase 
the  govern-  it  in  great  quantities  ;  and  thus,  besides  benefiting  the  com* 
India.         pany,  to  add  to  the  impost  revenue  from  the  colonies.  Thi>s 
part   of  his  plan  led  eventually  to  more   important  conse-* 
quences,  than  any  of  his  whole  system  for  regulating  the 
alFairs  of  the  India  company. 

Th£  minister  proceeded  to  propose  a  third  bill  for  the 
better  management  of  the  company's  affairs ;  containing 
tlTie  first  plan  framed  in  the  British  legislature  for  govern* 
ing  British  India.  The  scheme  was,  that  the  court  of 
directors  should  be  elected  ibr  four  years ;  six  members 
annually,  but  no  one  to  continue  in  the  direction  longer 
than  the  four  .years.;  that  nene  should  vote  at  the  election 
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•if  «  direvtor,  w.ho    had   not   been  a  proprietor  tWelve    -Chap. 
Hionths ;  that  the  qualificatioo  of  a  voter  should,    instead  ^^i^,,^. 
of  five  hundred  pounds  India  stock,  be  a  thousand  ;  that      ^^.^ 
tbe  mayor's  coutt  of  Calcutta  should  be  confined  to  small 
mercantile  cases  ;  that  a  new  court  should  be  established, 
coasisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  wi.o 
inrere  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  superiority  was 
to  be  given  to  the  presidency    of  Bengal    over   the    other 
establishments  of  India.    In  support  of  this  bill  ministers 
alleged,  that  the  present  brief  period  of  their   continuance 
in  office  left  the  directors  no  leisure  to  form  and  execute 
projects  of  permanent  advantage  ;  that  six  months  was  too 
short  a  term  for  holding  stock  as  a  qualification  to  vote,  as 
it  did  not  preclude  temporary  purchases  for  that  purpose  $ 
and  that  5001.  was  not  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  company^ 
to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  a  vote,   in  its  present   extensive 
concerns*  The  mayor's  court,  composed  of  merchants  and  ^ 
traders,  though  competent  to  its  juridical  purpose  before 
the  territorial   acquisitions,    when  the   matters  submitted 
to    its  decision  were    solely    commercial,  was  now  totally 
inadequate  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  judicature,   and 
therefore  a  new. court  was  proposed.   The  minister  did  not 
profess  to  expect  that  these  regulations  would    completely 
produce  the  desired  effect  ;  yet  he  trusted  that  they  "would 
operate  powerfully  towards  a  general  reform,  and  tKat  the 
future  vigilance  of  the  legislature,  instructed  by  experi* 
•oce,  wo«dd  provide  new  regulations,  suitable  to  the  state 
of  the  various  and  complicated  concerns.     The  bill  was  is  discussed 
long   and  vigorously  opposed  in  parliament,  and  strongly  J"// iJf 'jj^ar- 
deprecated  by  India  proprietors  ;  not  only  by  the  holders  liament, 
under  a  thousand  pounds  stock,  who  asserted  that  the  Iran- 
ehise  which  they  had    purchased  was   confiscated  without 
delioquencyi  but  by  others,  who  apprehended  that  thereby 
the  property  of  India  stock  would  decrease  in  value,  as  so 
strong  a  motive  to  purchase,  or   retain,  was  withdrawn  : 
however,  at  length  it  passed  into  a  law.  The  committees,  ?^^^  J*J^* 
beside  collecting  information  to  guide  and  induce  delibera^ 
tive  amendment,  found  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  com- 
pany's principal  servants,  grounds  lor  very  severe  judicial 
inquiries.   A  direct  charge  was  adduced  against  those  who 
had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  deposition  oi  Suraji^h 
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CHAP     Dowla.      General  Burgoyne,  chairman  g{  the  select  eom- 

^*        mictee^  having  enumerated  the  distresses  of  India,  and  the 

^^.3      acts  from  which,  according  to  the  committee,  they  arose. 

Inquiry       declared  that  he  would  prosecute  the  chief  deUnquents;  he 

00  "hucI  of  therefore  moved  "  that  the  right  honorable  Robert  lord  Clivc, 

ryd  ciive.  M  baron  Plassey  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  ki  consequence 

^^  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  in  India,  had  illegally  acqui* 

"  red  the  sum  of  234,0001.  to  the  dishonour  and  detriment 

"  of  the  state. 

The  arguments  to  support  this  charge,  were  taken 
from  the  result    of  the  various    inquiries,    a  great  part 
of  which  consisted  of  answers  to  interrogatories,  put  to 
the   accused  himself,  and  other  principal  actors.      Lord 
Clive    was  stated  to  be  the  oldest,  if  not  the  chief  de- 
linquent, and    to  have  set    an  evil    example  to  all  the 
rest  ;    unless  he  were  punished,  therefore,   every  other 
offender  might  equitably  expect  indemnity.  Lord  Clive 
made    a    very    ingenious  and  dexterous  defence ;    and 
with  much  art  having  avoided  a  close  discussion  of  th& 
question  on  its  own  ground  of  right  or  wrong,  he  pleaded 
the  thanks  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  on  his  return 
home,  and  farther  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and 
country*      In  certain  situations,  he  said,  there  was  a  critt» 
cal  necessity,  in  which  the  English  power  and  fortune  m 
Asia  depended  solely  on  rapid,  well-timed,  and  extnun^i- 
nary  measuresi;  by  such  efforts  he  contended  that  he  had 
saved  India.     The  presents  were  ageeable  to  the  general 
custom  of  the  east ;  Meei:^  Jaffier  had  rewarded  all  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  to  his  success :  the  acceptance  of 
such  recompense  he  had  never  deemed  dishonorable,  and» 
it  was  well  known,  he  had  never  concealed.     Other  meoir* 
bers  of  the  house,  beside  enlarging  on  these  topics^  farther 
argued,  that  his   high  character    and    immense   fortune, 
after  having  been  quietly  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  ought 
not  to  be  endangered  by    a  scrutiny  into  a  remote  period ; 
and  that,  moreover,  his   important  services  ought  to  have 
screened  him  from  those  charges.       This  species  of  logic, 
that  in  a  case  of  criminal  inquiry,  service  performed  at  one 
time,  may  be  pleaded  as  a  «^^^  against  guilt  contracted 
at  another,  was  strongly  controverted  by  Mr.  Thurlow, 
who    conducted    the    attack,    while    Mr.    Wedderburne 
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lussided  the 'defiegiiee.     A  mocion  being  made  for  censur-    CHAP. 
iBg  his  conduct,  the  acuteness  of  his  advocate  did  not  ^^.J^^^^j 
rest  the  vindication  of  lord  Clive  on  a  plea  of  service,      ^j^^ 
which  he  as   fully   as  Mr.  Thurlow  admitted  to  be  irrela-  ^»stin- 
tive  m  a  cnmihal  charge,  but  his  chief  ground  of  argument  abilities  of 
was  the  tiature  of  the  evidence,  which  arose  principally  from  Thuriow 
the  accused  himself,  and  other  leading  actors.      The  testi-  ^"^  ^^«<1- 
monies  were  given  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  conception  that  shown 
their  statements  could  affect  themselves  ;  and  if  rendered  ^^fH^^^"^ 
the. foundation  of  a  pi'osecution,  they  would  oblige  persons.  <^iiv?. 
to  be  witnesses  to  their  own  detriment,  than  which  nothing 
cold  be  more    inconsistent  with  justice,   and   the   judicial 
course  of  England.^  These  arguments,  strongly  impressed 
by  Mr.  Wedderburne,  induced  the    house  by  a  consider- 
able ms^rity  to^  put  an  end  to  the  in(}uiry. 

While  xEast  India  affairs  occupied  the  chief  attention  War  with 
of  parliament,  some  occurrences  in  the  West  Indies  were  ribbs.*^ 
also  brought  under  its  consideration.  The  islands  of  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  had  formerly  been 
:deeined  neutral,  both  by  the  French  and  the  English. 
The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  the  Caribbs,  being  the 
.  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  with  a  small  inter- 
mixture from  fugitive  negroes.  The  French  had  made 
ftfitablishments  in  these  islands,  with  the  consent  of  the 
nativetf  but  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  new  acquisitions^  to  court 
die  friendship  of  the  ancient  possessors.  At  the  cession 
of  St.  Vincent  to  England,  the  Caribbs  were  not  mention* 
ttd;  and  when  new  settlers  from  Britain  undertook  to 
{ilant  the  island,  orders  were  given,  that  while  these  Indians 
were  inoffensive  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  Most  of 
the  French  planters  sold  their  estates  to  British  adventu- 
rers, vrho  became  considerable  both  in  numbers  and  pro- 
perty 5  but  the  ftiost  fertile  tracts  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  The  new  colonists,  conceiving  that  such 
valuable  possessions  would  be  mueh  better  improved  by 
British  industry  than  by  Indian  indolence,  proposed  to 
government  to  deprive  the  natives  of  the  soil  fittest  for 
cultivation,  and  bestow   on  them  tracts  more  commodibus 

-"  e  Debrett*s  PaHiamentary  T)el>ate9,  for  May  177*3. 
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CH  \P.    for  their  favourite  occupationa  of  kuntiof^  jmd  fishing  $ 

administration,  forseeing  no  opposition  fmm  the  natives, 
approved  the  plan*  The  exchange  was  ofered  by  she 
planters  to  the  Caribbs,  but  rejected  with  indignatioo  $ 
they  had  held  their  lands  they  said,  independent  ol  the 
king  of  France,  and  would  now  hold  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  settlers, 
apprehensive  of  a  contest  with  such  inflexible  neighbours, 
submitted  to  govtrnment,  whether  it  was  not  expedient, 
since  the  Caribbs  would  not  part  with  their  lands,  to  tr^us- 
po)  t  them  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  ministers  too  has- 
tily agreed  to  the  scheme,  l^he  Caribbs  resolved  to 
resist;  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  1772,  was  ordered  from 
North  America  to  reduce  them  to  subjection  :  but  the 
rainy  season  prevented  our  forces  from  making  progress, 
and  proved  extremely  sickly.  These  hostilities  became 
the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  in  parliament ;  w« 
had,  it  was  said,  unjustly  attacked  the  immemorial  rights 
of  the  Caribbs,  and  unwisely  sent  out  our  soldiers  at  a 
season  fatal  to  Europeans  who  had  newly  arrived  from  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Motions  concerning  the  cau* 
ses  of  the  war  and  the  state  of  the  troops,  caused  long 
and  ardent  debates  in  parliament ;  which,  though  severally 
negatived  by  great  majorities,  highly  excited  the  publie 
attention.  Intelligence  at  length  arrived,  that  major  general 
Dairy  mple  and  the  Caribbs  had  concluded  a  peace,  in  which 
they  had  acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  promised,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England  ;  but  in  their  own 
territories,  and  in  matters  relating  to  each  other,  they  were 
to  retain  their  ancient  customs  and  usages:  they  agreed 
to  cede  certain  districts  to  the  British  planters,  and 
acknowledging  that  they  owed  their  lands  to  the  king's 
clemency,  were  allowed  to  retain  all  that  was  necessary 
for  their  population  and  pursuits. 

In  this  session,  lord  Howe  presented  a  petition  from 
the  captains  of  the  navy,  praying  a  small  increase  of  theh* 
haUpay.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  till  the  year  1715, 
as  his  lordship  showed,  naval  captains  received  a  half  pay 
doul)le  the  amount  of  that  which  they  received  in  1773, 
when  the  value  of  money   was  so  much  diminished.     It 
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be  8U|wrfiuoii8  to  eAiploy   argnifientation   in  de-    chapi 
gfeaD&trfttiDg  the  merit  and  importance  of  that  gallant  class       ^^ 
o£  gcntlemea,  or  to  prove  that  the  allowance  was  unsuitable      ^^.^ 
to  thetr  raak  m  society.      From  the  general  attachment  of 
Btrttons  to  the  navy,  and  their  conviction  that  the  recom* 
poMc  was  inadequate  to  the  service,  the  public  earnestly 
desired  that  the  wish   of  the    brave   veterans  should  be 
apeomplkhed*       The    minister    admitting  their    claims, 
lametited  (hat  the  situation  of  the  finances  did  not  allow 
addhional    expenses.      The  application,  however,  was  so  increase  of 
very  popular,  that  a  motion  was   carried  in  favour  of  the  Jj^*^^*^  ^® 
petition^  a  suitable  address  presented  to  his  majesty,  and  tains. 
an  addition  of  two  shillings  a  day  (amounting  in  all  to  six) 
made  to  the  halfpay  of  navy  captains* 

Th£  dissenters,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  Bill  in  fa- 
tke  former  year,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  penal  drMcntert* 
lavs  and  smbscrtptions,  which,  being  suppported  and  oppo- 
sed by  the  same  arguments  as  before,  was  rejected.  is  rejected. 

The  ways  and  means  of  this  session  showed  the  (inan-  Supplies. 
cial  skiU  of  the  minister  to  be  neither  excellent  nor  defec- 
tive.     His  calculation,  indeed,   on    the   reduction  of  the  Heduction 
national  debt,  had  proved  somewhat  erroneous,  as  no  part  ^^^ J  ^Ihu 
of  ^e  funded  incumbrance  was  actually  liquidated.      £x« 
chequer   bills   to  the  amount  of  1,800,0001.  were  dischar- 
ged :  and  the  money  advanced  to  the  East  India  company 
was   not  im mediately  raised,  but  credit  pledged  for  it  in 
exchequer  bills.     The  session  did  not  rise  till  July  1st, 
after  having  lasted  nearly  eight  months. 

Di^iLtKG  this  winter  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com, 
ospeciaily  in  Scotland,  and  tumults  ensued  r  the  rioters, , 
however,  by  Ae  vigilanee-  of  the  corn  dealers,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  magistrates,  were  prevented  from  destruc- 
tive outrage.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  partition-  Contineii- 
ing  powers  this  year  continued  to  be  the  principal  objects 
of  observation,  while  they  completed  their  project  of  rob- 
bery, and  compelled  the  unhappy  Poles  to  sanction  their 
various  steps  of  iniquity  and  usurpation.  As  they  advan- 
ced in  spoliation,  they  grew  more  indifferent  about  even 
the  semblance  of  justice;  and  whenever  ihe  Poles  offered 
any   remonstrance,  they    immediuicly  threatened  to  over- 


tal  affairs. 
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eHAP.  'whelm  them  with  troops.^     A  few  of  the  nobility  hamm^ 

^'  escaped  from  Warsaw,  betook  thentfclves  to  Cracow,  aod 

I ^^3  there  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against  the  plunderers 

Coropie-  and  usurpers ;  but   their   attempts   were   unavailing:  the 

tionoftfae  ...  i-i.  iiii 

dismem.  partitioning  poivers,  having  dismembered  the  best  provin- 
^Immi!*  ^^  ^^*  ^^  Poland  under  pretence  of  amending  its  constitution, 
confirmed  its  defects,  and  perpetuated  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history 
to  follow  those  dragooning  lawgivers  through  the  detail  of 
their  acts,  but  they  all  showed  that  the  object  was  to  ren- 
der those  parts  dependent  on  the  partitioning  powers 
through  faction  and  internal  disorder,  which  it  did  not  at 
present*  suit  their  purpose  to  seize  by  their  arms. 

Russia  was  by  means  so  successful  against  the  Turks 
this  year,  as  in  former  campaigns*  Elated  with  her  victo- 
ries, she  had  refused  all  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, expecting  that  her  conquering  forces  would  penetrate 
to  Constantinople,  and  that  she  might  dictate  the  peace  in 
the  enemy's  capital.  Early  in  summer,  her  forces  on  the 
Danube  took  the  field,  and  after  some  partial  and  d^ached 
advantages,  the  grand  army  penetrating  to  the  confines  of 
Romania,  found  the  vizier  so  strongly  posted,  that  he 
could  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  without  being 
compelled  to  hazard  a  batde.  After  various  masterly  but 
ineffectual  movements  to  Sring  the  enemy  to  a  decisive 
engagement,  Romanzow  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  found  hin^aetf*tao 
farther  advanced  than  at  the  beginning.  In  Ae  Crimea 
and  the  Levant,  the  Russian  operations,  much  le^  impor- 
tant, were  equally  indecisive :  the  Turks,  indeed,  being 
now  retaught  the  use  of  arms,  commanded  by  an  able  and 
skilful  general  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  iiia  sol- 
diers, no  longer  afforded  certain  and  easy  victory. 

It  was  conceived,  that  France  and  Spain  were  this 
year  preparing  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  against  Riftsaia,  of 

(1  Sec  the  mamfestoes  of  the  three  several   powers,  addressed  to  Pofamd  ; 
•Slate  Papers,  1773. 

e  It  ma}  he*»isked,  why  did  not  the  confederate  invaders  ^sitrp  the  vrhsAt 

kingdom  ofPoiMjuI*?  Of  the  reasons  of  this  forbearance,  the  Annual  Register 
p;iveR  .1  very  pro1).ibIe  account.  **  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to 
.  form  new  claims  7//»e/7i  as  good  a  founda^onsiS  tli€»se  which  tliey  had  already 
made  ;  i)ul  it  w«)uld  not  have  been  so  easy  to  have  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  tlie  distrilmtion,"  Annual  Register,  1773,  p.  40. 
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irfaosa  progress  and  power  the  bouse  of  Bourbon  was  CHAP, 
jealous.  Their  armatments  not  being  confined  to  the  ports  w^^^L^ 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  being  greater  than  was  necessa-  u^s. 
ly  to  aet  against  the  Russians  in  the  Levant  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  Baltic  was  supposed  to  be  one  object  of  their 
destination.  France  was  believed  to  be,  through  her  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  ''king  of  Sweden,  instigating  that 
prince  to  a  war,  which  from  his  lately  acquired  absolute  , 
power,  he  could  the  more  readily  undertake.  The  equip- 
ments of  the  Bourbon  sovereigns,  whatever  might  be 
their '  purpose,  necessarily  aroused  the  vigilance  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  powerful  fleet  was  speedily  prepared ;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Britain  at  their  respective  courts  announ- 
ced, that  if  they  interfered  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  an  English  fleet  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean 
would  frustrate  their  projects.  The  king  of  Spain, 
always  inimical  to  this  country,  appeared  disposed  to  hos- 
tilities ;  but  the  French  king  and  ministry,  desirous  as 
they  might  be  to  check  the  progress  of  Russia,  were  far 
from  wishing  to  involve  themselves  in  a  war  with  Britain, 
and  by  their  influence  at  Madrid  they  prevented  a  rupture* 
In  Italy,  the  pope,  who  had  so  strenuously  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  so   obstinately  endeavoured  to  , 

support  the  customary  extortion  of  his  priests,  was  now 
dead.  His  successor,  aware  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  Svas  of 
little  consequence  out  of  his  own  diocese,  unless  support- 
ed by  the  power  of  lay  sovereigns,  determined  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  those  princes.  To  gratify  the  united 
house  of  Bourbon,  he  suppressed  the  Jesuits ;  but  allowed 
individuals  who  had  belonged  to  that  order,  to  remain  in 
his  dominions,  provided  they  rendered  themselves  useful. 
Without  advancing  doctrines  in  supportiof  their  late  insti- 
tution, or  taking  any  steps  towards  its  restoration ;  and 
this  was  the  final  blow  to  the  remains  of  an  order  the  most 
celebrated  of  monkish  fraternities.  In  all  the  Roman  Attacks  of 
catholic  states,  the  reduction  of  ecclesiastical  power,  begun  ^Xo**** 
with  such  effect  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  become  powers  on 
general ;  indeed,  plans  of  this  sort  were  so  hastily  adopted 
and  executed,  as  rather  to  manifest  that  they  sprung  from 
imitation  than  from  rational  conviction.  The  exaltation 
Vol.  I.  N  n  n 
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CHA?.   of  priests  far  beyond  their  due  rank  in  society^  had  been 

^^^L^  very  long  the  fashion,  so  their  excessive  depression  be- 
1773.  came  now  the  mode  of  catholic  courts ;  an  undue  contempt 
of  ecclesiastics  was  a  favourite  sentiment  with  princes  and 
ministers  in  those  countries  wherein  they  had  very  recently 
been  regarded  with  undesjerved  admiration :  those  notions, 
very  naturally,  in  the  usual  course  of  human  opinion,  run- 
ning into  opposite  extremes,  accelerated  the  progress  of 
infidelity ;  and,  in  their  remote  consequences,  precipitated 
the  downfal  of  their  abettors. 

America :  THOUGH   the   Stubborn  republicans  of  New  England 

continued  to  thwart  the  mother  country,  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces  were  peaceably  and  quietly  advancing 
in  population  and  prosperity.  They  seemed  resolved  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Britain,  replete  with  benefit, 
and  which  for  several  years  no  measure  or  occurrence  had 

ti-anqtuiii-  tended  to  intercept.  They  appeared  well  satisfied  with 
the  administration  of  lord  North,  under  which  the  chief 
objects  of  their  complaints  had  been  redressed.  Relieved 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  obnoxious  imposts,  they  gave 
themselves  little  trouble  about  the  reservation  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  while  their  purses  were  spared,  forbore  quarrel- 
ing about  metaphysical  propositions;  they  also  discoura- 
ged the  republican  agents  of  their  northern  neighbours. 
'Bred  in  monarchical  principles,  they  did  not,  like  the  Bos- 
tonians,  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  merely 
because  it  was  a  monarchy ;  they  were  willing  to  give 
allegiance  for  protection,  though  afforded  by  the  wearer 
of  a  crown. 

Hi  iiuin :  At  home,  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  had  subsided  ; 

the  minister,  unassuming  and  agreeable  in  his  manners, 
and  candid  in  his  opinions,  was  esteemed  able  and  success- 
ful in  his  administration.  His  plan  for  governing  India 
greatly  increased  his  own  power  and  patronage,  and  was 
yet  pleasing  to  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  restrain 
by  some  means  the  oppression,  extortion,  and  cruelty  of 
the  company's  servants;  and  the  nation  conceived  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  his  system  to  be  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  His  new  arrangements  would,  it  was  supposed, 
by  preventing  the  extravagance  and  depredations  of  the 
company's  officers,  increase  this  bountiful  source  of  revc- 
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nue,  and  farther  diminish  the  public  burdens*     The  nation     CiiAP. 
was  at  peace   with  all  the  world,  and  apparently  likely  to  ^^p^i^^ 
continue  long  to?enjoy  tranquillity;  tommerce  was  increa-      1--3 
sing,   and   conceived  to   be  in  a  train  of  very  great  aug-  increasing 
mentation ;  and  every  thing  appeared  favourable  to  pri-  pi^speiit*, 
vate  and  public  prosperity.     Thus  during  lord   North'?  liyj'JIoHcy'' 
ministry,  his  country  from  being  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  ofioid 
discontent,  was   become  tranquil  and    satisfied ;  America, 
from  refusing   our    manufactures,   distressing    our    com- 
merce, and  being  almost   in  rebellion  against  our  govern- 
ment and  laws,  now  afforded  an  advantageous  market  for 
our   commodities,  enriched   our  merchants  and  manufac* 
turers,  employed  our  shipping,  exercised  our  sailors,  and 
declared  their  attachment  to  our  constitution  and  king. 
India,  from  beingthe  scene  of  iniquity,  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  justice.      Our  receipts,  recently  unequal  to  our 
annual  expenditure,   now,  without  farther  burdening  the 
subject,  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  thus 
ultimately  to   lessen  the  taxes  on  the  people.     Such  was 
the   situation  and   repute    of   the  minister,  and  suth  the 
opinion  and  hopes  of  the   people,  at  the  period  which  the  The  mini»r 
history  has  now  reached ;  lord  North  being  in  the  meridian  the  zenith 
splendor  of  his  administration.  ofhisfame. 

Though  the  fairness  of  the  prospect  was  no  doubt 
exaggerated  by  sanguine  imaginations,  yet  to  discerning 
judgment  it  was  by  no  means  unpleasing;  tranquillity  was 
restored  at  home,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies ;  some  pro- 
gress was  making  in  reducing  the  national  debt ;  trade 
was  actually  increasing,  and  likely  still  farther  to  advance. 
The  eifect  of  the  East  India  plan,  eitfaek  commercial  or 
political,  could  not  with  any  precision  be  ascertained ;  but 
by  restraining,  in  some  degree,  fraudulent  and  predatory 
appropriation  of  Indian  wealth,  seemed  calculated  to 
improve  the  company's  finances,  and  the  revenue  of  Bri- 
tain. Reflecting  politicians  saw,  that  the  favourable 
change  in  our  affairs  could  not  be  all  traced  to  the  minis- 
ter's counsels  or  measures,  but  they  certainly  perceived 
that  American  tranquillity  was  to  be  imputed  to  his  pro- 
positions. ^  In  these  they  discovered  a  mind  more  inclined 
to  conciliation  than  coercion,  and  confidently  inferred  that 
lord  North  would  adhere  to  the  soothing  policy,  of  which 
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CHAP,   they  bad  already  experienced  the  salutary  effects.     N'o 

^^.^^^i,^^  event  or  situation  had  occurred,  to  exhibit  lord  North  as 

1773.     ^  great  minister ;  but  there   were  hitherto  no  grounds  to 

question    his    capacity    for   successfully  conducting   the 

affairs  of  his  country,  in  circumstances  not  more  trying 

than  those  which  he  had  yet  encountered* 
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Object  of  the  minister  in  his  proposition  respecting  the 
export  of  tea.^^Alarm  at  Boston^^^Discovery  of  the 
governor's  letters  to  the  English  ministry. — News  ar* 
rives  in  Boston^  that  ships  laden  with  tea  are  on  their 
way.^^Siots.-^Governor^s  proclamation  is  disregarded,^ 
— Ships  arrive  at  Boston* — A  mob  throws  the  cargo  into 
the  sea.'^Meeting  of  Farliament.^^King^s  message  re-- 
specting  the  disturbances  at  Boston,  is  discussed  in  par'- 
liament. — Bill  for  blocking  up  the  port  of  Boston.^^The 
punishment  of  a  whole  community  for  the  acts  of  a  part, 
is  defended  by  ministers .^—The  principle  and  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  impugned  by  opposition  as  unjust  and  un- 
wise.— Precedents  discussed. — Opposition  predict^  that 
it  will  drive  the  colonies  to  confederate  revolt.-'^The  bill 
passes  into  a  law, — Mrs  Fuller^s  motion  for  repealing 
the  duty  on  tea. — Mr.  Burke^s  celebrated  speech  on 
American  taxation.*-^o€rcive  plan  of  ministers  farther 
developed. — Bill  for  changing  the  civil  government  of 
Massachusetts, — Bill  for  changing  the  administration 
of  justice  therein. — ^ebec  bill. — Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  prisons. — Howard.^^upplies.~Literary  property 
ascertained  by  a  decision  of  the  house  of  peers.-^ession 
closes. — Expectations  and  apprehensions  from  the  coercive 
measures  of  the  legislature. 

I  COME  now  to  a  part  of  the  narrative  more    Cif  AP. 
important  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  v^^^i^ 
this  history.  I  have  to  trace  the  causes  and  the  commence-      1779, 
itient  of  a  war,  which  in   its  progress  involved  maritime 
Europe,  and  in  its  operations  displayed  very  frequently  all 
the  strength  of  the  British  character,  in  which,  though  the 
issue  proved  unfortunate,  as  the  counsels  were  not  rarely 
unwise,  and  the  executive  conduct  not  seldom  dilatory 
and  indecisive,  yet  the  contest  was  on  the  whole  not  inglo- 
rious.     The    mass    of   British  energy   was    unimpaired. 
Military  ardour  and  enterprise,  naval  skill,  courage,   and 
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ability,  manifested  themselves  ii^  all  ranks.  If  Britain, 
having  the  whole  force  of  her  ancient  foes  and  her  recent 
iji^  friends  and  subjects  to  combat,  did  not  come  off  victorious, 
yet  sheVas  not  vanquished;  she  indeed  lost  her  colonies, 
but  did  not  loose  her  honour. 

Various  were  the  circumstances,  both . internal  and 
external,  in  her  cabinet,  her  senate,  her  camp,  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  her  enemies,  which  tended  to  depress  our 
country ;  but  all  did  not  effect  a  lasting  humiliation.  The 
national  exertions,  though  far  different  in  success  from 
those  during  which  Pitt  had  guided  her  councils,  or  Marl- 
borough headed  her  troop^,  proved  that  Britain  had  not 
degenerated.  Severely  as  the  effects  of  the  American 
war  were  immediately  felt  by  this  country,  yet  its  distant 
consequences  have  been  most  dreadful  to  continental  Eu- 
rope, by  rapidly  accelerating  that  great  revolution  which 
now  overwhelms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  has  made  the  chief  abettors  of  revolt  fall  into  destruc- 
tion from  the  principles  which  that  revolt  cherished. 
Object  of  Lord  North,  in  his  proposition  for  exporting  the 

terirTias*    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Company  without  paying  duty,  had  a  twofold 
proposition  obiect  in  view  :  to  relieve  the  company,  and  to  improve  the 

concerning       •^  ,  ,..r  i        ri 

the  export  revenue.      The    Americans,  bemg  mformed   of  the    act, 
•  tea.        viewed  it  only  in  the  latter  light.  The  associations  against 
importing  ten,  were  still  in  existence ;  although,  except  in 
Massachusetts  bay,  little  regarded  ;   and  the  promulgation 
of  this  scheme  revived  their  spirit  in  the  more  moderate 
colonies,  hut  in  Massachusetts  it  excited  great  rage  and 
.  alarm.      It  was  foreseen,  that  if  the  tea  were  once  intro- 
duced and  landed,   it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  it$ 
sale  and  consumption,  and  thus  the   inhabitants  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  duty,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to 
Alarm  at    oppose  taxation.      As  tea  had  lieen  clandestinely  imported 
lioston.      even  to  Boston,   the  dealers,  who   were   very  numerous, 
were  afraid  that  the  trade   might   be  taken   out  of  their 
hands,   and  become  entirely  dependent  on  the  consignees 
of  the  East  India  company.      These,   from  the  connexion 
now  subsisting  between  the  company  and  the  administra- 
tion, were  gentlemen  who  favoured  government,  and  were 
of  course  unpopular  in  New  England. 
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TreIle  was  another  circumstance  also,  which  rendered     chap. 
these  colonists   more    inimical   than  ever  to  government,       ^^^' 
and  consequently  more  determined  to  oppose  its  measures      ^^^^ 
and   misconstrue  its  intentions.     Sonie  years  before  this  Discovery 
time,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts  ^gp^^jg^ 
had  written  confidential  letters  to  official  persons  in  Eng-  Utters  to 
land,  containing  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  ushn^i- 
afiairs,  and  of  the  temper,  dispositions,  and  designs  of  the  ^^"• 
leaders  in  that  province.     They  alleged,  that  a  republi- 
can spirit  prevailed  there,  which  would  resist  the  measures 
of  Britain,  however  equitable ;  that  to  reduce  the  inhabi- 
tants to   obedience,  coercion  was  necessary ;  and  that  a 
considerable  change   of  the   constitution  and  system  of 
government  was  requisite;,  to  ensure  the  subordination  of 
the  colony;  and  proposed,  that  the  alteration  should  be 
such  as  would  abridge  their  liberties.     By  some  means 
not  yet  discovered,  doctor  Franklin,  agent  for  the  pro- 
vince  in  England,   got   the  letters   into   his   possession. 
Franklin  was  also  deputy  postmaster-general  for  America, 
an  office  which  he  held  from  the  appointment  of  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  from  gratitude,  therefore,  he  might  have 
been  presumed  to  be  attached  to,  his  employers.     Perhaps 
the  possessor  of  the   letters  might,  on  this  supposition, 
have  shown  them  to  him,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  opuH ' 
ion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Americans ;  but  howso- 
ever he  might  have  discovered  them,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he,  who  must  have  seen  their  nature  and  tendency,- 
would  not  have  published  papers   which  must  necessarily 
embroil  the  governor  and  the  colonies.      Franklin,  never- 
theless, did  make  them  known,  by  transmitting  them  to  the 
provincial  assembly  then  sitting  at  Boston.     The  animo- 
sity and  indignation  excited  by  their  perusal  were,  as  the 
informer  must  have  foreseen,  very  violent.^     The  assem- 
bly sent  a  deputation  to  inquire    whether  the    governor 
acknowledged  the  signatures ;  and  the  subscription  being 
owned,  they  prepared  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to^e 
presented  to  the  king,  charging  the  governor  with  betray- 
ing his  trust  by   giving    partial    and    false    information, 
declaring  him  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  and  praying  for  his 
removal  from  office.     This  new  source  of  discord  rendered 
the    Bostonians   more  open  to   other  causes-     The  con- 
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CUKP.    ftignees  of  the  East  Iixlia  company  were  ohiefiy  of  the 
,  family  aad*  nearest  connexions  of  the  governor  and  deputy 


177a     governor,  and  ,were  thus  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  hatred 
of  the  Bostonians. 
Newsar-  In  the  month  of  November,  intelligence  was  received 

Bo^n^of  ^^^^  three   ships  laden  with  tea  were  on  their  passage  to 
the  ap-      Boston.  Tumults,  violence,  and  riot,  were  excited,  to  fright- 
sh^M^iarien  ^^  ^^^  consignees  from  acting  in  their  intended  capacity, 
with  tea.     Some  of  the  company's    agents  were  so  intimidated  as  to 
yield  to  this  lawless  violence,  and  to  relinquish  their  appoint- 
ments, but  others  resolved  to  discharge  their  duty.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed   in  different  towns,   to  which  the 
constituents   delegated    much    greater  powers  than  justly 
and  legally  they  possessed  themselves.     They  authorized 
the  deputies  to  inspect  the  books  of  mterchants,  to  impose 
tests,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  resisted  thdr 
tyrannical  proceedings.     These  violent  measures  were  net 
ccmfined  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  but.  extended 
to  the  other  colonies  ;  it  was,  however,  at  Boston  that  they 
Riots.         proceeded  to  flagrtint  outrage.     There  the  populace,  with 
the  imperious  insolence  of  a  democratical  mob,  command- 
ed the  agents  to  relinquish  their  appointments ;  but  those 
gentlemen  refused  to  deviate  from  engagements  which  jus- 
tify  sanctioned,    and   law    authorized;    and  the    rioters 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  refractory  consignees,    whom 
they  obliged   to    take    refuge    in    Castle  William.     Thte 
Governor's  govemor  issucd  a  proclamation,    commanding  the  civil 
Sor**"^*'  magistrates  to  suppress  the   riots,  and  protect  the  peace- 
able and  well  disposed  inhabitants^  ;  but  the  proclamation 
isdisre-      was  disregarded  and  despised,  and  the  sheriff  insulted  |or 
*^^  ^  '      attempting  to  read  it  at  one   of  the  illegal  meetings.     In 
Ships ar-     December    1773',   three   ships  belonging  to  the  company 
me  with    arrived  at  Boston  ;  and  the  very  day  on  which  they  come 
to  port,  one  of  the  first  objects  that  they  beheld  was  a  cus- 
tomhouse officer  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  riotous  multi- 
tude, because  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  populace  manifested  so  general  a  spirit  of  enmity  and 
revenge  against  all  whom  they  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  importation  of  tea,  that  the  captains  were  afraid 
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^SKltempt  the  landing  of  their  cargoes,   and  6ffered  to    OtiAP. 
return  to  England^  if  they  could  obtain  the  proper  dis-  ^J^L. 
charges   from  the  consignees,  the  customhouse,   and  the     ^^^3 
governor ;  but  though  these  officers  would  not  venture  to 
land  the  tea,  they  refused  to  give  the  captains  a  discharge 
while  their  cargoes  remained  on  board,  for  the  delivery  of 
which  they  were  engaged  by  the  company*      A  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  had  expressed  a  determination  to  send 
the  cargoes  and  ships  back  to  JEngland,  and  applied  to  the 
customhouse  for  a  clearance,  and  to  the  governor  for  leave 
for  the  ships  to  pass  Castle  William ;  and  the  refusal  of 
both  being  reported,  the   Americans  apprehended  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  government  officers  to  land  the  tea 
iprivately,  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  prevent  its 
gradual  sale,  and  consequently  the  taxation,  which  the  Bos- 
tomans  abhorred.     To  oppose  this,  a  number  of  armed  A  mob 
men,  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  December,  disguised  as  carg)^,*^^! 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  and  threw  the  cargoes  into  to  &e  sea. 
the  sea* 

Before  the  news  of  this  outrage  arrived  in  England,      ^^U. 
parliament  had  assembled*     That  august  body  met  bn  the  parik." 
13th   of  January    177'4.     The    principal    subjects  of  the  ™®"^ 
king's     speech    were,    the   pacific   disposition    of  otjiier 
foreign  powers,  though  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key still  continued ;  a  general  recommendation  to  employ 
our  tranquillity  from  abroad  in  improving  our  condition 
at  home,  and  especially   to  prosecute  such  measures  as 
should  tend  to  advance  our  commerce  and  revenue.    Un- 
der these  heads,  he  recommended  them  to  pay  particular 
attention    to   the  gold  coin,  which  was  then  very  much, 
impaired.     On  the  disputes  of  America  his  mjyesty  did 
Hot  enter,  as  no  information  had  yet  been  received  of  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  colonists  during   the  recess  of 
parliament*      In  February,  however,  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  riot  in  Boston;  and  on  the  Tth    of  March,  a  mes-  Message  ef 
sage  wa»  delivered  from  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  com-  J.egp^c'lng 
mons  by  lord  North,  purporting:,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distor- 

^,  .1  :       ^  .\  'A  J  bancesat 

the  unwarrantable  practices  earned    on  m   America,  and  Boston; 
particularly  the  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and 
port  of  Boston,  with  a  view  of  obstructing  the  commerce 
of  this  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds    and  pretenies  imme-. 
Vol.    I.  O  o  o 
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CHAP,  diateljr  subversive  of  the  constitution,  it  was  thought  fit 
^V^^  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  parliament.  The  king  con- 
fided as  well  in  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
majesty's  authority,  as  in  their  attachment  to  the  general 
interest  and  welfare  of  all  his  dominions.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  not  only  enable  him  effectually  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  be  most  likely  to  put  an  itnmediate 
stop  to  these  disorders,  but  would  also  take  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  what  farther  regulations  and  perma-^ 
nent  provisions  might  be  necessary  to  be  established  for 
better  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and'  the  just 
dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  This  message  being  delivered,  a 
great  number  of  papers  were  laid  before  the  house,  con-  * 
sisting  of  copies  and  extracts  of  letters  from  the  different 
magistrates  and  officers,  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  many  other  documents  both 
u'pari!^  authentic  and  important.  An  address  to  his  majesty  was 
meot  proposed,  strongly  expressing  the  readiness  of  parliament 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  royal  message. 
Though  this  motion  was' carried  without  a  division,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  general  discussion  of  American  affairs,  and 
of  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  inquiries  which  should 
be  made.  Members  of  opposition  admitted,  that  Ame* 
rica  was  in  a  very  disordered  state  ;  but  contended,  that 
the  disturbances  arose  from  one  radical  cause,  taxation ; 
and  until  that  was  removed,  discontent  would  always  con^ 
tinue  in  the  colonies.  They  ought  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans  who  had  resisted  government, 
and  punish  them  according  to  the  guilt  established  by 
pn-of.  They  ought  also  to  examine  the  system  of  vio- 
lence which  had  provoked,  and  of  weakness  which  had 
encouraged,  their  resistance.  The  house  could  only  sup- 
port minister^  after  investigating  their  conduct,  and  find- 
ing it  wise  and  equitable ;  therefore  a  strict  retrospect  into 
their  management  was  essentially  connected  with  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  America.  If  they  had 
acted  prudently,  such  a  review  would  terminate  to  their 
honour  ;  but  if  unwisely,  it  behoved  parliament  not  to 
encourage  \^eakness  and  ignorance.  The  retrospect  here 
proposed  was  not  for  a  judicial  purpose,  to  have  ministers 
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tried  or  punished  ;  bat  a  deliberative,  to  direct  the  con-  chap. 
duct  of  the  legislature.  Ministers  warmly  opposed  this  ^**- 
twofold  consideration  of  the  subject ;  and  contended,  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  confined  to  the  mere  misbehaviour 
of  the  Bostonians.  Were  it  to  extend  to  other  subjects, 
it  would  retard  a  business  peculiarly  pressing ;  and  also 
encourage  the  disaffected  colonists,  by  inducing  them  to 
suppose  that  there  was  in  the  British  parliament  a  dispc^ 
sition  to  lessen  their  guilt  by  throwing  blame  on  the  exe- 
cutive government.  The  proposed  retrospect  was  there- 
fore not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  dangerous :  although 
ministers  did  not  here  prove  that,  in  examining  subjects  of 
deliberative  measures,  it  was  better  to  rest  contented  with 
part  of  the  facts  than  to  scrutinize  the  whole  (and  that 
was  the  amount  of  their  argument,^)  yet  they  succeeded 
in  persuading  parliament  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  vio- 
lence and  outrages  of  the  Americans,  without  seeking  to 
trace  the  causes.  On  this  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts, 
the  British  legislators  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  preservation  or  loss  of  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  empire.  As  the  grounds  of  their  procedure 
were  partial,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  investigated  the  parts  which  they  professed  to  con*- 
aider,  before  they  passed  any  laws  upon  them  :  it  will  he 
presently  seen,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  preceded  delivery  of  judgment.  Par- 
liament agreeing  to  inquire  on  the  partial  system  proposed 
by  government,  ministers  contended,  that  two  subjects 
must  be  obtained,  satisfaction  to  the  East  India  company 
for  the  loss  which  they  had  incurred  by  the  destruction  of  the  ' 
tea ;  and  reparation  to  the  honour  of  Britain,  for  the  insult 
which  was  offered  to  it  in  the  forcible  transgression  of  its 
laws.  They  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  in 
not  having  employed  the  military  force  of  the  castle  and 
ships  of  war  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  cai^oes : 
the  leading  men  in  Boston  had,  they  alleged,  always 
remonstrated  against  the  interposition  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  had  imputed  the  past  disturbances  to  their  inter- 


g  See  ParliamcDtary  Debates,  March  1774;  and  afterwards  •n  the  Boston 
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CHAP,   ference.       Mr.    Hatchinson  •manifested    great  prudence 
i^^,..^^^and  discretiftn  in  forbearing  an  employment  of  hia  force, 
1774.     which  would  have  been  irritating  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  might  well  have  hoped,  that  by  thua  confiding  in 
their  conduct, .  and  trusting  to  the  civil  power,  he  should 
t  have    quieted   their   tumultMOUS  violence,  and  preserved 

the  public  peace.  The  events  however,  proved  contrary 
to  his  well-grounded  expectations  ;  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  Bostonians,  freed  from  the  influence  o£ 
fear,  had  been  fairly  tried,  and  had  fully  manifested  them* 
selves;  and  their  conduct  had  demonstrated,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  powers  now  vested  in  government  to 
prevent  atrocious  outrages.  Our  commerce,  it  was  now 
evident,  could  no  long(  r  be  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Boston; 
and  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  some  other  port 
should  be  found  for  receiving  our  merchandise.  The 
Bill  for  minister  therefore  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  private 
up  the  nort  indemnification  and  public  satisfaction,  a  bill  for  shutting  up 
of  Boston,  ^j^^  pQ,.^  Qf  Boston,  and  prohibiting  the  lading  or  unlading 
of  all  goods  or  merchandise  (except  stores  for  his  majesty's 
service,  and  provisions  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit* 
tants)  at  any  place  within  its  precincts,  from  and  after  the 
Ist  of  June,  until  it  should  appear  to  his  majesty,  that 
peace  and  obedience  to  the  laws  were  so  far  restored  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  that  trade  might  again  be  safely  car« 
ried  on,  and  his  majesty's  customs  be  duly  collected*  la 
that  case,  his  majesty  might,  by  proclamation,  open  the 
harbour ;  but  not  even  then,  until  it  should  appear  that 
satisfaction  had  been  made  to  the  East  India  company  for 
the  destruction  of  their  tea,  and  also  to  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  riots  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  Boston.* 
The  pun-  Lord    North  observed  during  the  prqgress   of  the 

a  whole**  bill,  that  to  fine  communities  for  their  neglect  in  not  pun- 
communi-  ishing  offences  committed  within  their  limits,  was  justified 
acts  of  a  by  Several  precedents.  In  king  Charles  the  second's  time, 
Fended  In"  ^ben  Dr.  Lamb  was  killed  by  unknown  persons,  the  city 
miDisters.  of  London  whs  fined  ;  when  captain  Porteus  was  violent- 
ly and  illegally  put  to  death  by  a  mob,  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh was  fined  and  otherwise  punished  ;  and  when  Mr. 
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CamfibelFs  house  at  OUsgov  was  pulled  down,  part  of  the  CHAP, 
revenue  of  the  town  was  sequestrated  to  makr  good  the  ^''' 
damage.  Boston,  he  observed,  was  much  mote  criminal  ^^^^ 
than  either  of  the  three  cities  that  he  had  mentioned ;  that 
town  had  been  upwards  of  seven  years  in  riot  and  confu- 
sion ;  and  there  all  the  disturbances  in  America  had  ori* 
ginated.  By  this  bill,  Boston  might  certainly  suiFer ;  but 
she  deserved  to  suffbr,  and  she  would  suffer  far  less  pun- 
ishment than  her  delinquencies  merited :  the  duration  of 
her  punishment  was  entirely  in  her  own  power ;  whenever 
the  should  make  satisfaction  for  her  past  injuries,  and  give 
full  assurance  of  her  future  obedience,  his  majesty  would 
doubtless  restore  her  to  her  former  situation,  and  open  her 
port.  The  present  was  a  crisis  which  demanded  vigour  ; 
for  tt  was  necessary  to  convince  America,  that  Britain 
would  not  suifer  her  laws,  her  government,  and  the  rights 
of  her  subjects  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  It  might  be 
alleged  (ministers  said)  that  the  plan  was  wise  and  just, 
but  that  the  execution  would  be  difficult;  to  this  they 
replied,  that  though  the  friends  of  British  authority  in 
America  might  suffer  a  litde  from  their  acjherence  to  the 
cause,  which  ^was  unpopular  among  the  infatuated  Bosto-* 
nians,  and  our  merchants  might  experience  some  diminu- 
tion of  trade  from  the  determination  of  malcontents  to 
refuse  British  commodities,  and  from  the  exclusion  of 
commerce  from  this  port,  the  inconvenience  of  either 
would  be  temporary  and  short.  The  present  and  propo-  v 
sed  measures  would  either  induce  or  compel  those  deluded 
men  to  return  to  their*  duty.  No  military  force  would  be 
requisite  to  carry  them  into  execution,  for  four  or  five  fri- 
gates would  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  our  double  purpose ; 
but  even  if  military  force  were  wanted,  it  could  act  effectual- 
ly without  bloodshed.  The  other  colonies,  it  was  expected, 
would  approve  of  the  proper  punishment  being  inflicted  on 
those  who  had  disobeyed  the  laws :  but,  even  were  they 
to  combine  with  the  rioters  /  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
consequences  of  this  rebellion  would  rest  not  with  us,  but 
with  themselves  :  we  were  only  answerable  that  our  mea-  • 
sures  should  be  just  and  equitable. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, deprecating  its   acceptance,  upon  a  very  plain  prin- 
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contends 
that  the 
hill  is  un- 
just and 
unwise. 


Precents 
are  discus- 
sed. 


ciple  of  jurtsprudeiicey  thai  no  man  or  men  can  justly  be 
condemned  jfiithout  being  heard;  that  the  charges  against 
the  ^Bostoniaas  were  adduced  on  the  report  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  was  notoriously  at  variance  with  that  town  and 
the  whole  province  ;  that  the  proposed  measure  proceeded 
from  the  accusation  of  an  enemy,  on  which  partial  groun^ 
it  contained  a  sentence  delivered,  without  hearing  the 
accused  party :  the  outrages  committed  were  n6t  within 
the  jurisdictibn  of  the  city  of  Boston;  for  the  harboiir 
was  under  the  command  of  the  executive  power,  and  the 
governor,  not  the  city  of  Boston,  was  answerable  for  a 
neglect  of  authority  there.  In  the  alleged  precedents  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  cases  wer«  totally  dissimilar  ; 
the  offences  had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  cities,  and  no  judgment  had  been  passed,  until  the 
cause  was  fully  canvassed,  after  hearing  both  parties** 
This  was  the  purport  of  the  petitions,  one  of  which^  from 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  North  America,  was  heard>  but 


i  The  foHowitii*  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  petitions,  and  ft'om  the  reason* 
ing^  ot'nicnibersiitiniii'al  to  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  published  iii  the  periodical 
works  of  thi*  lin.os,  shows  the  absolute  inapplicabilit}'  of  Porteus^s  noted  case  to 
the  riot  at  Boston. 

PUOCKEDINGS  AGAINST 


Edinburgh, 

Began  the  10th  of  Kebruaiy,  \7'37, 
and  ended  June  'itst,  having  continued 
four  months.     • 

I'he  provost  and  magistrates  of  £din- 
hurfth,  the  judges  of  Scotland,  and 
iTJuny  other  witnesses  examined  at  tlie 
bar  of  the  house.' 

Counsel  and  evidence  for  the  magis- 
trates and  city  fully  heard  at  the  bar. 

Two  members  for  Kdinburgh,  forfy- 
fivc  for  Scotland,  in  the  lower  houijc; 
and  «?ivtcen  in  the  upper. 

Charge — an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and 
an  jiirocious  muitlcr ;  ])j*oved  on  a  fuH 
hcarin«:j,  and  by  competent  evidences. 

Frequent  confcrenees  held  between 
the  two  houses,  to  compare  the  evi- 
dence,, Sec. 

l^unishnicnt— a  fine  of  '20001. 


I'roof— journals  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  \737y  against  Kdinburgh  aixA 
the  bUl. 


Boston, 

Began  the  14th,  and  ended  31st  of 
March,  1774,  being  iu  uU  seventeen 
days 

M^itncsies  examined  by  the  privy 
council,  and  their  evideace  sappressed. 


The  agent  refused  a  hearing  at  the 
bar. 

j\  ot  one  member  for  Boston  in  either 
house,  nor  tor  all  or  any  part  of  Aroe- 
lioa,  nor  even  a  voice  in  electing  one. 

Charge — ^a  riot  and  trespasses;  u» 
evidence,  and  no  hearing. 

Not  oi\e  conference. 


Punishment— the  loss  of  their  port, 
to  the  injury  of  the  town,  at  the  lowi^ 
rate,  500,0001.  The  restoration  of 
their  port,  ami  the  use  of  their  proper- 
ty left  at  the  lung's  raercj' ;  after  they 
shall  have  ])aidfor  rotten  tea  the  price 
of  sound,  to  the  amount  of  SO,00(U. 

PitMif— journals  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons 1774,  aud  the  Boston  port  hill. 
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not  regarded;  another,  presented  by  the  agent  of  Massa-  fcHAR 
chusetts  Bay  for  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  wsm  not  recei- 
ved. The  bill  was  opposed  in  the  house,  on  the  two  grounds 
of  justice  and  expediency.  The  argumen£y  on  the  first 
head  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  were  employed 
by  the  petitioners,  that  the  whole  city  of  Boston  was  pun- 
ished for  an  offence  not  committed  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  without  being  heard  in  its  own  vindication  ;  it  was 
besides  alleged*,  that  even  if  the  culpability  had  been 
admitted,  the  punishment  far  exceeded  the  crime.  Cor- 
porations, for  neglecting  to  suppress  tumults  within  their 
jurisdiction,  had  been  frequently  fined,  but  never  deprived 
of  the  means  of  industry  and  trade.  The  restoration  of 
their  port  being  rendered  dependent  upon  the  king,  became 
in  fact  dependent  on  the  king's  ministers ;  and  thus  the 
Bostonians  were  placed,  without  a  trial,  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  must  incur  commercial  ruin,  or  comply  with 
ministerial  mandates.  Besides,  intelligence  had  arrived> 
that  tea  had  been  destroyed  in  most  of  the  other  colonies 
as  well  as  Massachusetts;  why  then  make  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  punishing  a  part,  until  they  had  examined  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  ?  It  was  contrary  to  justice,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects,  to  be  taxed  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  and  all  the  disaffection  and  resis- 
tance had  arisen  from  taxation,  combined  with  the  weak 
and  wavering  systems  of  ministry.  Administration, 
aware  of  the  real  cause,  eagerly  stifled  inquiry,  and  called 
upon  legislature  to  act  upon  their  assertions  and  those  of 
their  agents.  The  law  was  inexpedient  in  a  commercial 
view,  as  oOr  trade  must  suffer,  and  that  not  by  preclusion 
from  Boston  only ;  for  other  colonies  were  equally  inimi- 
cal to  the  tea  duty  as  Massachusetts,  and  had  discontinued, 
or  at  least  diminished,  their  trade  with  Britain.  It  was 
politically  hurtful ;  as  it  would  irritate  and  tempt  the 
colonies  to  resist,  instead  of  intimidating  them  to  submit ; 
m  short,  it  was  the  offspring  of  narrow  understanding,  ^inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  scries  of  consequences  which 
would  an>d  must  result  from  such  a  law.  In  various 
opinions  and  sentiments  the  colonies  were  divided,  but 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  they  were  unanimous.  Thus 
ministers  and  their  supporters  were  taking  the  very  means 
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CHAF.  to  drive  to  a  corfederacy,  provinces,  some  of  which  mtght 
^'^'  have  been  kept  separately^  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
^^j^  mother  c#unttrjr ;  and  the  combination  would  necessarily 
Opposition  produce  a  forcible  resistance  to  Britain,  which,  whatever 
^t  itVm  should  be  its  ultimate  issue,  must  be  pernicious  to  the  con- 
dnve  the  tending  parties.  These  reasons,  however  forcible  they 
eonfeden-  were,  had  no  influence  with  the  majority  of  the  parliament; 
BU^^pal^  *^^  ^'^^  ^^^  carried  through  both  houses,  and  passed?  into 
sediDtoi    a  law,  after  a  discussion  of  seventeen  days. 

The  historian  who  impartially  considers  this  momen- 
tous law,  with  all  the  circumstances  from  which  directly 
or  indirectly  it  arose,  will  allow,  that  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  dictated 
by  principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  British  government  over  its  subjects  ; 
that  in  opposing  taxation,  they  had  manifested  a  demo- 
cratical  spirit,  not  only  in  declarations  and  writings,  but 
by  acts  of  atrocious  outrage  ;  that  it  was  very  natural  for 
ministers  to  be  incensed  against  the  avowers  of  such  doc- 
trines, and  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  :  but  he  wiH 
also  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fluctuation  of 
mildness  and  harshness,  coercion  and  indulgence,  (the -con- 
ciliatory measures  being  proposed  only  after  rigdrous 
experiments  had  been  found  ineffectual,)  enraged  the  cok>- 
nists  against  the  mother  country  for  her  apprehended  inten- 
tions, without  leading  them  to  fear  her  power.  In  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  riot  in 
Boston,  the  historian  must  discover  a  violence  and  precipi- 
tancy which  more  obviously  displayed  the  impulse  of 
anger,  than  discriminating  justice  cautiously  examining 
cvtry  circumstance,  or  expanded  wisdom  viewing  causes, 
operations,  and  their  consequences.  The  impartial  readcsi- 
must  see,  that  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  most 
important  in  its  judicial  operation,  but  infiiiitely  more 
momentous  in  its  political  efforts,  was  passed  when  the 
legislative  assembly  was  influenced  by  passion. 

The  Boston  port  bill  being  passed,  a  fleet  of  four  ships 
of  war  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Boston  5  and  as  a  military 
force  was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to 
obedience,  general  Gage,  commander  in  chief  in  America, 
was   appointed   governor  of  Massachusetts    Bay,   in'   the 
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roem  of  Mr*  Hutcli|iii«>ii,  who  had  Mked  leave  to  retum    chap. 
to  £ngland«     For  the  execiuioin  of  the  act,  powen  were  ' 

granted  to.  Gage,  krf  cominisaion  under  the  great  seal,  to     ^^.^ 
bestow  pardons  for  treason  and   all  other  crimes,  and  to 
remit  fines  and  forfeiti»res  to  offenders   whom  he  shoald 
think  proper  objecu  of  mercy. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  Mr^^Rose  Ful- 
ler made  a  motion  for  repeaKng  the  duty  on  tea,  the  only 
remaining  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Townshend's  plaa  of 
1/67,  so  olxioxious  to  America.  While  parliaiaent,  he 
said,  punished  the  outrages  of  the  licexitious  and  riotous, 
it  was  wise  to  gratify  the  well-affected  colonists.  The 
greater  number  even  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to 
the  mother  country  was  inimical  to  taxation ;  the  duty 
was  itself  trifling,  and  its  abandonment  would  be  a  very 
•mall  sacrifice,  were  it  either  to  preserve  or  restore  tran<- 
quillity  to  the  provinces*  The  arguments  of  most  speak- 
ers on  this  subject  were  nearly  the  same  as  had  been 
employed  in  former  discussions.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Barke's 
Iftowever,  delivered  a  speech  on  American  taxation,  which  g^*^^ 
readers  this  motion  an  epoch  in  the  histcMry  of  plulosofkhi-  Am^rkaa 
cal  and  political  doquencc^  His  ground  of  argument  was,  ^******' 
sxFBDXEycB  PROTJLD  FROM  XXPKRIEKCE.  He  traced  thc 
history  of  the  American  colonies,  and-  the  policy  of  this 
eoontry,  from  their  first  settlement  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the 
former  policy.  The  measures  of  the  king's  ministers  were, 
he  said,  a  deviation  from  that  system ;  a  deviation  unjust 
both  to  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Having  pursued  their 
history  from  the: beginning  to  the  time  at  which  he  apolce^ 
he  divided  it  into  periods,  described  and  characterised  each 
period,  and  the  principal  actors  by  whom,  they  were 
respectively  influenced,  with  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of 
both  the  colonies  and  the  parent  state ;  he  deduced  from 
the  whole  the  following  recommendation :  ^^  Leave  the 
*'*'  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood  :  they  and  we,  and 
^^*theif  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that 
system.  -  Oppose  the  ancient  policy  and  practice  of  the 
*'  empire^  ms  a  rampart  against  the  epeculations  ofinnovor 
*'^  tionSf  and  they  will  stand  on  a  manly  and  sure  ground." 
In  a  few  lines  he  marked  the  prominent  features  of  minis- 
Vol.  I.  .        P  P  P 
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terial  policy,  wt&  the  utmost  accuracy  of  hbtoiical  tmtii* 
*^  Never  have  the  servants  of  the  state  looked  at  the  whol^ 
*^  of  your  complicated  interests  in  one  connected  view  : 
*^  they  have  taken  things  by  bits  and  scraps,  just  as  they 
^  pressed,  without  regard  to  their  relations  and  depend«i- 
^  cies :  they  never  had  any.  system,  right  or  wrong,  but 
^  only  occasionally  invented  some  miserable  tale  of  the  day, 
^^  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties  into  which  they 
*^  had  proudly,  strutted."  Ministers  opposed  the  motion, 
because  a  repeal  at  such  a  time  would  show  fluctuation 
and  inconsistency,  which  would  defeat  the  good  effects  of 
the  vigorous  plan  that,  after  too  long  remissness,  was  at 
last  adopted.  The  motion  was  negatived.  The  disposi* 
tion  to  carry  things  to  extremities  with  America  was 
become  very  general.  As  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was 
much  condemned)  and  its  authors  gready  decried  by  the 
ministerial  adherents,  they  formed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  that  strong  measures  would  prove  ultimately 
successful. 

The  Boston  port  bill  was  only  a  part  of  the  coercive 
plan  which  administration  had  now  adopted.  The  dvil 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  inadequate,  minis* 
ters  alleged,  to  the  suppression  of  tumults  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace.  To  remedy  this  defect,  an  act  was 
passed,  which  should  deprive  the  lower  house  of  assem- 
bly in  Massachusetts  Bay  of  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  vest  that  privilege  in  the 
crown ;  authof  ize  the  king,  or  his  substitute  the  governor, 
to  appoint  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  sheriffs,  and 
empower  the  sheriffs  to  summon  and  return  juries;  and, 
for  the  prevention  of  factious  assemblies,  prohibit  towa 
meetings  from  being  called  by  the  select  men,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor.'^  In  support  of  the  bill,  it 
was  alleged,  that  the  force  of  the  civil  power  consists  m 
the  posse  comttatis^  but  the  posse  are  the  very  people  who 
commit  the  riots.  If  the  democratic  part  disregarded  the 
laws,  how  were  they  to  be  enfprced  by  the  governor^  He 
could  neither  appoint  nor  remove  magistrates  ;  that  power 
was  vested  in  the  council,  the  members  of  which  were 
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dependent  upon  the  people.  The  ciTil  ma^strate  caught  chap. 
the  tone  and  senttmenta  of  the  people  among  whom  he  ^'^' 
livod ;  from  them  he  ultimately  derived  his  appointment  ;  ^^^ 
and,  thongh  the  military  forces  were  ever  so  numerous 
and  acdve,  they  could  not  move  to  support  magistracy,  as 
no  magistrate  could  call  upon  them  for  assistance.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  alter  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  and  to  form 
tfaem  upon  the  model  of  the  royal  governments  in  the 
more  southern  colonies.  It  was  objected  to  the  bill,  that 
it  was  an  arbitrary  and  dangerous  measure  to  take  away 
the  civil  constitution  of  a  whole  people  secured  by  a  char- 
ter, the  validity  of  which  was  not  so  much  as  questic)ned 
at  law,  upon  loose  allegations  of  delinquencies  and  defects, 
widiout  evidence  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  an  act. 
The  pretence  of  annulling  the  charter  to  strengthen 
government,  could  not  stand  the  test  of  examination ;  for  the 
colonies,  already  regulated  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
bill,  were  no  less  inimical  to  taxation,  than  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  psi^rt  of  the  act  which  affected  juries,  was  fra- 
med, without  any  pretence  of  abuse ;  and  the  case  of  captain 
Preston  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  show,  that  juries  could  act 
justly  even  at  the  expense  of  popularity-.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances was  not  the  system  of  polity ;  it  was  the  imposition 
of  taxes  which  had  rendered  the  people  dissatisfied,  as  well 
in  the  royal  governments  as  in  the  other ;  and  no  remedy 
would  be  efficient,  without  the  removal  of  the  c^use. 
This  act  had  a  quite  contrary  tendency ;  instead  of  giving 
strength  to  government,  it  was  calculated  to  annihilate  the 
remains  of  British  authority  in  the  colonies.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  Mr.  BoUan,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  province,  praying  that  the  bill  might  not  pass  until 
advice  should  arrive  from  the  colony,  and  that  they  might 
be  heard  in  their  own  defence  by  counsel,  before  their  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
charters,  was  subverted.  In  the  coi^clusion  they  made  a 
very  strong  and  pathetic  entreaty  to  the  house  to  consider, 
"that  the  restraints  which  such  acts  of  severity  impose, 
"  are  ever  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  hatred ;  in  a 
"  distress  of  mind  which  cannot  be  described,  the  peti- 
"  tioners  conjure  the  house  not  to  convert  that  zeal  aad 
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CMAP.  ^  affectiott  irhkfa  has  hitherto  muted  every  Amerktn 
^•J[^  ^  **  hapd  and  heart  in  the  interests  of  £iigland,  into  pts-r 
^^  siotts  the  most  painful  and  pernicious ;  they  most  ear* 
^  nestiy  beuxdi  the  house  not  to  atteaapt  reducing  them 
^  to  a  state  of  slavery,'  which  the  £«glish  principles  of 
^  liberty  that  they  inherit  from  their  inother*co(intry  wtU 
*^  lender  worse  than  death ;  and  thsc  the  house  will  not^ 
^  foy  passing  these  bilb,  reduce  their  countrymen  to  the 
^^  most  alxject  state  of  misery  and  .humUiation^  or  drive 
*^  them  to  the  last  resources  of  despair."  After  a  tFierf 
warm  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  «  great  majoriiy,  oh 
the'  22d  of  May  1774,  in  the  house  of  commons;  and 
nine  days  after,  the  same  ax^guments  being  rcpe«ted>  it 
passed  in  the  house  of  peers* 
Bill  for  Lord  No&th  now  prepared  a  €a\vd  hill,  "  for  the  im- 

the  adnun-  "  Partial  admiubtration  of  justice  in  the  eases  of  persens 
ktratiou  of  ^  questioiked  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  exeeniion  of 
tUti^L.  ^  ^hc  ^^^  f  cir  (&r  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumuhs  in 
^  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England*" 
According  to  the  bill,  the  governor  was  empowered,  if  he 
found  that  any  person'  indicted  for  murder,  or  some  other 
capital  offence,  incurred  in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots^ 
should  not  be  likely  to  have  fair  trial  in  the  province,  to 
send  them  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain*  This 
bill,  the  minister  alleged,  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  two  others ;  it  was  in  vain^  he  said,  to  appoint  a 
miigistracy  that  would  act,  if  none  covild  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  put  their  orders  into  execution.  These  orders 
woul4  most  probably  be  resisted,  and  this  resistance  would 
render  force  necessary  to  execute  the  laws ;  in  this 
case,  blood  woxdd  probably  be  spilt*  Who,  said  lord 
North,  would  risk  this  event,  though  in  the  execution  of 
his  clearest  duty,  if  the  rioters  themselves,  or  their  abet- 
tors,  w^ere  to  sit  as  t^e  judges  I  How  can  any  man  defend 
himself,  on  the  plea  of  executing  your  laws,  before  those 
persoyas  who  deny  your  right  to  make  any  law  to  bind 
themselvt^s  ?  He  further  alleged,  that  such  an  act  was  not 
without  precedent;  smugglers  apprehended  for  offences 
committed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  had  been  made  triable  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  Scotch  rebels  in  Eng- 
land.    The  proposed  act  did  not  tend  to  establish  a  mili- 
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tmry^  bat  a  ctvH,  government ;  it  gave  to  the  province  a  chap. 
council,  magistrates,  and  justices,  when  in  fact  they  had  ^^^JL 
none  before ;  it  did  not  screen  guilt,  but  protected  inno-  ^^74 
cence :  we  must  show  the  'Americans,  that  we  would  no 
longer  quietly  submit  to  their  insults,  and  that,  when  rou- 
sed, our  measures,  without  being  cruel  and  vindictive, 
were  necessary  and  efficacious.  This  act  would  complete 
his  legislative  plan ;  the  rest  depended  upon  vigilance  and 
vigour  in  the  executive  government,  which  his  lordship 
promised  should  not  be  wanting*  The  four  regiments 
usually  stationed  over  America,  had  all  been  ordered  to 
Boston,  and  prosecutions  had  been  directed  against  the 
ringleaders  in  sedition ;  he  made  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
steady  execution  of  the  measures  now  adopted,  obedience 
and  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  restored ;  and  the 
e^ent^  he  predicted^  would  be  advantageous  and  happy  to 
f  Ait  country.  This  bill  was  opposed  with  no  less  vehe- 
mesce  and  force  diaa  the  two  preceding  laws :  the  mem- 
bers in  opp<^ition  dented  its  alleged  foundation,  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  if 
a  party  spirit  against  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  would 
CfCMulemn  an  active  officer  there  as  a  murderer,  the  same 
party  spirit  for  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  might  here 
acquit  a  murderer  as  a  zealous  performer  of  his  duty ;  but  the 
factwas,  that  though  by  the  bill  the  people  were  precluded 
from  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  no  abuse  had  been  proved,  or 
even  attempted  to  be  proved  :  there  was  no  evidence  that 
justice  had  not  been  impartially  administered  by  the  tribunals 
established  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  instances  (colonel  Barre 
observed)  which  had  happened,  were  direct  confutations 
of  such  charges.  The  case  of  captain  Preston  was  recent  >  ' 
this  officer  and  some  soldiers  had  been  indicted  at  Boston 
for  murder,  in  killing  some  persona  during  the  suppression 
of  a  riot;  they  were  fairly  tried,  and  fully  acquitted.  It 
was  an  American  jury,  a  New  England  jury,  a  Boston 
jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  the  accused.  Captain 
Preston  had,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  very  town  where  their  fellow  citizens 
had  been  slain,  acquitted  himself.  This  was  the  very  case 
which  the  act  supposed.  The  precedents  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  trials  for  smuggling,  it  was  contended,  were, 
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CHAP.  Uke  those  adduced  to  support  the  former  bUls*  totuDy  inap-» 
^'^  ^  plieable.  It  was  not  difficult  for  either  a  prosecutor  or  a  de- 
fendant in  Sussex,  to  attend  the  trial  ih  Middlesex  ;  but  the 
act  now  proposed  was  a  virtual  indemnir|r  for  all  murders 
and  capital  offences/committed  in  the  alleged  execution  of 
the  laws*  The  distance  was  so  great,  and  die  expenses 
would  be  so  heavy,  that  scarcely  any  man  would  undertake 
to  be  a  prosecutor,  even  though  his  near  relation  were 
murdered*  Ministers  were^  proceeding  on  the  partial  in- 
formation of  interested  partisans,  and  upon  their  misre- 
presentations had  framed  the  most  destructive  laws  ;  the 
consequence  of  this  act  would  be,  the  establishment  of  a 
military  government,  replete  with  the  most  lawless  vio- 
lence* The  people  had  been  long  complaining  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  now,  that  so  many  troops  were  ordered  to  Bos- 
ton, they  would  consider  them  as  the  instruments  of  farther 
tyranny,  which  there  were  no  longer  efficient  courts  of  law 
to  restrain*  The  soldiers,  it  was  said,  unawed  by  the  civil 
power,  and  prepossessed  with  an  idea  that  the  people  were 
rebellious,  would,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  their  officers, 
be  guilty  of  such  violence  as  would  rouse  its  objects  t# 
resistance ;  and  the  consequence  would  be  open  rebellion. 
^^  You  are  (said  colonel  Barre,  in  an  eloquent  and  imprea- 
^^sive  peroration)  urging  this  desperate,  this  destructive 
*^  issue ;  you  are  urging  it  with  such  violence,  and  by  mea- 
**  sures  tending  so  manifestly  to  that  fatal  point,  that,  though 
*^a  state  of  madness  only  could  inspire  such  an  intention,  it 
"  would  appear  to  be  your  deliberate  purpose.  You  have 
**  changed  your  ground  ;  you  are  becoming  the  aggressors, 
*^  and  are  offering  the  last  of  human  outrages  to  the  people 
"  of  America,  by  subjecting  them  in  effect  to  military  execu" 
"tion.  I  know  the  vast  superiority  of  your  disciplined 
**  troops  over  the  provincials :  but  beware  how  you  supi^y 
**  the  want  of  discipline  by  desperation*  Instead  of  offering 
^^  them  the  olive  branch,  you  have  sent  the  naked  sword  ; 
"  by  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  all  the  late  laws, 
"  fruitless  to  you  and  oppressive  to  the  colonies*  Ask  their 
"  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  will  give  it  to  the 
"utmost  of  their  ability;  they  never  yet  refused  it  when 
"  properly  called  upon  t  your  journals  bear  recorded  ac- 
"  knowledgments  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  contri- 
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^^  butea  to  the  general  necessity  of  the  state :  they  might  be  CHAP. 
^  flattered  into  any  thing,  but  are  not  to  be  driven.  Have  ^^^j}^ 
^^  sonae  indulgence  to  your  own  likeness ;  respect  their  star- 
"  dy  £nglish  virtue ;  retract  your  odious  exertions  of  author 
^''  rity;  andremember,that  the  first  step  towards  making  them 
*'  contribute  to  your  wants^  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  gov- 
*'  emment."  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  venerable  for  his  years  and 
parliamentary  experience,  and  for  independence  of  charac- 
ter, by  no  means  uniformly  an  opponent  to  government, 
and  indeed  belonging  to  no  party,  ended  a  long  speech 
against  this  bill  with  the  following  words  :  ^^  I  will  now 
^^  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan :  you  will  commence  their 
^'  ruin  from  this  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  not  only  the 
^^  house  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of 
^^  the  measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  misled ; 
^^  but  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this  bill. 
^^  If  ever  there  was  a^  nation  running  headlong  to  its  des- 
"  truction,  it  is  this."  Whatever  reasons  could  be  urged 
against  the  bill,  the  votes  for  it  were  very  numerous,  and 
it  passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great  majority.  No 
less  strength  of  argument  was  exerted  in  opposition  to 
this  measure  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  though  from  the 
ample  discussion  which  it  had  undergone  among  the  com- 
mons, little  novelty  of  reasoning  could  be  expected  from 
either  side,  yet  one  new  consideration  was  urged  against 
it  by  the  opposing  lords.  T^e  means  adopted,  it  was 
alleged,  for  retaining  the  colonies  in  obedience  by  an  army 
rendered  independent  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  the 
place  where  they  were  employed,  would  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  nation,  by  extending  that  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power*  Strong  protests  were  framed  against  the  three 
several  bills.  The  protesting  lords  were  chiefly  those  of 
the  Rockingham  part  of  opposition  ;  lord  Chatham  was 
himself  confined  by  illness  :  neither  his  name,  those  of 
carls  Temple  or  Shelbume,  of  lord  Camden,  or  anyoth«r 
of  his  particular  friends,  are  found  in  the  lists  of  the  disr- 
sentients*  In  the  house  of  commons,  the  two  divisions 
of  anti- ministerial  senators  spoke  strenuously  against  the 
series  of  coercive  acts.  The  orations  on  these  questions 
displayed  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  but  the  most 
transcendent  genius  on  the  side  of  opposition.       Besid<^s 
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I         <?Hav.    Mr*  Bttrke,  that  party  now  possessed   Mr*  Charles  Fex, 
>  ^!L    ^^*^  powers   far,  surpassed  those  of  the  most   brilliant 


I  ^^^7^  ^^^  iliustrious  commoners  that  were  ranged  on  the  side 
of  administration*  This  extraordinary  man^  with  his 
mind  fast  approaching  to  maturity,  on  being  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,    had 

I  turned  his  strength  against  the  minister,   and  proved  the 

most  formidable  adversary  that  he  ever  encomitered 
while  at  the  head  of  affairs*  From  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects, a  great  portion  of  the  speeches  on  the  three  bills 
being  intended  to  demonstrate  their  probable  effects  either 
good  or  bad,  was  prophetic*  On  comparing  the  predic 
ticMis  of  ministry  and  of  opposition  with  the.  actual  course 
of  events,  the  comprehensive  reader  must  see  that  the 
great  part  of  what  the  ministers  advanced  proved  false, 
and  of  what  opposition  advanced  proved*  true*  Ministers 
were,  indeed,  beyond  all  question  extremely  deicient  in 
information*  They  had  by  no  means  employed  suffcient 
pains  to  procure  an  adequate  knowledge  of  facts ;  but 
formed  their  judgment  and  plans  from  imperfect  mate- 
rials* Opposition  especially  governor  Pownali,  governor 
Johnstone,  and  far  beyond  all,  Mr.  Burke,  acquired  so 
extensive  an  acquaintance  with  the  state,  sentiments,  opi- 
ions,  and  characters  of  the  respective  colonies,  as  afforded 
light  both  to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  party*  Oppo- 
sition, indeed,  was  anxious  to  open,  and  ministers  to  shut, 
all  avenues  to  knowledge  concerning  North  America,  the 
most  important  subject  of  their  counsels  and  plans. 
25f^*  The  session  was  now  drawing  near  the  usual  season  of 

recess,  and  many  of  the  members,  thinking  that  no  business 
of  importance  would  be  laid  before  parliament  previously 
to  its  prorogation,  had  retired  into  the  country*  They 
were,  however,  mistaken  in  their  opinion  f  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment respecting  America  was  not  yet  complete.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Quebec*  The  profes- 
sed objects  of  the  proposed  arrangements  were,  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  that  province,  which  extended  £ar  beyond 
what  had  been  settled  as  such  by  the  king's  proclamation 
of  1763;  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  Tree  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  to  the  Roman  tatholic  clci^y  those  rights 
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wiMb  were,  agreeable  to  the  avtii^s  of  capitulation  at  the    chap. 

time  of  the  aurreader  of  the  -  province ;  to  rettore  their  ^L^l. 

anrieat  izms  ta  civil  cases  T^ithout  a  trial  by  jury^  as  beiog     1,774, 

mpre  ascceptabk  to  the  French  Canadians  ^an  the  English 

\yivrs  with  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  to  establish  a  council,  hoW 

ding  their  comniissions  from  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  icing, 

who  were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  that  of  im* 

posing  taxes  only  excepted.   Such  a  council^  composed  prin^* 

cipally  of  the  Canadian  noblesse  it  was  supposed,  would  be  I 

Jixk^e  agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than  a  house  c^  ' 

repvesenuaivea. 

In  favour  of  this  law,  it  was  argued,  that  political  estab*  Argu- 
ItabflKenta  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments,  opinions,  "hebui?^ 
manners,  and  habits  of  those  for  whom  they  were  formed*  ! 

The  French,  who  oooatituted  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Canada,  having  been  accustomed  to  an  absolule 
government,  neither  valued  nor  understood  a  free  consti** 
^  Anion*     The  CMiadian  French  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  popu- 
lar representation,  from  observing  the  mischiefs  that  it  pro- 
duced  in  the  colonies  adjoining  their  country.     Th^  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  British  -constitution;  their  landed  pro- 
'perty  had  been  all  granted,  and  their  family' settlements 
made^  on  tbe  ideas*t>f  French  law ;  as  (or  the  laws  concern*  ' 
ing  oonte^cts  and  personal  property,  they  ware  nearly  the 
same  in  France  as  in  England,     Having  been  wholly  un- 
used to  trial  by  jury,  they  disliked  it  as  an  innovation ;  and 
llie  tsr^kty  of  Paris  had  secured  to  the  French  Canadians 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  England.      Our  acts  concerning  popery, 
it  wa*  asserted,  did  not,  like  ^e  king's  supremaby,  extend 
beyond  the  kingdom ;  the  Roman  catholic  Canadians  were 
obliged  to  'give  a  proof  of  their  allegiance ;  and  an  oath 
was  prescribed  as  a  test  against  papsd  chiims,  incompatible 
with  the  duty  of  subjects.     By  securing  their  tithes  to  the 
popish  clergy,  the  act  did  no   more  than  restore  them  to 
the  Situation  which  they  held  at  the  conquest;  subject  how- 
ver.)  to  the  disadvantage,  that  no  person  professing  the  pro- 
testant  religion  was  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  support. 
The  extension  of  the  province  beyoHnd  the  limits  described 
in  the  pnodamasion,  was  justified  by  the  plea,  that  several 
French  families  were  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the  coontrjr, 
VojL.  h  Q<1  <l 
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CHAP,   beyond  tbe  fontter  dipirtets,  imd  mx  entire  coloay^  Wftft  entadip 
^^''    ^  Uriied  aBKmg  dio  lUinois  Indians* 


^^^4^  Thk  arguments  against  the  bill  were  reducible  to  two . 

against  it  bcads;  the  incongruity  and  danger  of  an  arbitrary  govern* 
nent,  established  by  the  British  legislature  in  auiy  part  of 
the  empire,  and  the  estsdblishment  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.  Tbe  measure  was  said  to  be  an  experiment  of 
absolute  power  tried  in  one  colony,  in  order  to  extend  by 
degrees  that  mode  of  ruling  to  all  tbe  othem.  The 
immense  enlargement  of  the.  boundaries  oi  Canada  was 
alleged  to  be  for  the  same  purpose,  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  subjugating  the  colonies*  Tbe  proposed  anni- 
hilation of  the  popular  assembly  was  attributed  to  Ae 
dislike  which  ministry  ^itertained  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  great  security  of  liberty  consisted  in  the  power 
of  having  civil  actions  tried  by  a  jury,  as  in  cases  of  arbi- 
trary imprisonoftents,  and  many  other  .violations  of  th^ 
rights  of  subjects.  This  had  always  been  the  mode  of  seed- 
ing redress;  and  the  English  law^  would  be  greatly  aggrie- 
ved in  being  subjected  to  French  custcmis,  and  French 
forms  of  triaU  Qn  the  subject  of  religion,  it  was  cositend* 
ed,  that  the  capitulation  had  only  ^provided  ^mt.4he,  Ho- 
'  man  patholic  faith  should  be  tolerated.  This  priviie^, 
opposition  was  willing  to  allow  then^^in  the  fullest  exlleiit ; 
but  by  the  proposed  bill,  they  said,  instead  of  being  tole- 
rated, it  was  established.  The  people  of  Canada  had 
hitherto  been  happy  under  toleration^  and  looked  for  noth- 
ing farther.  By  this  establishment,  said  they,  the  protes- 
tant  religion  enjoys  at  least  no  more  than  a  toleration;  for 
.the  popish  clergy  have  a  legal  >  parliamentary  right  to  a 
maintenance,  while  the  protestant  clergy  are  left  at 
the  king's  discretion.  Various  amendments  .were  pro- 
posed in  the  house  of  commons,  and  several  changes 
took  place ;  but  the  ground  work ,  continued  the  same. 
A  potion  was  presented  by  the  city  of  London  to 
the  king,,  praying,  him  to  withhold  the  royal  assent: 
as  tbebiii  reg^ded  reiigion,  a  very  gre«it  popular  clamour 
was  ei^ited»  and  an  apprehension  of  popery  revived.  It 
wl^nt  through  the  houses,  however,  with  a  very  greattmajo- 
,  rity ,  and  was,  on  the  2>M  of  J  une,  passed  into  a  law.  . 
The  bill  ifl  ALTHOUGH  America  occupied,  during  this  most  memo- 
^^^^  '      rable  session,  the  principal  attention  of  parliament,  several 
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otheri^ra  of  coflsideraUe  impoxtaace  came  before   the    chap. 
houses.     The  diininution  of  the  gold  coin  had  been  long  a    ^^ 
subject  of  general  complaint*.      In  the  close  of  the  session  .  ^j^^ 
of  17r3,  it  had  been  brought  before  parliament ;    and   an 
act  vras  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,   to  prevent 
the  counterfeiting  or  diminishing   the  gold  coin  of  the  ^^^^  «<>in- 
kingdom.     By  the  law,  the  loss  on  the  diminished   gold, 
amounting  to  a  very  large  sum,  fell  upon  the  immediate 
possessors,  and  thereby  principally  affected  the  great  mo*    - 
ney  Jiolders  or  bankers.       During  the  recess  its  operation 
had  been  severely  felt,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  com* 
mereial  world  had  not  yet  recovered  frcmi  the   distresses 
occasioned  by  the  failures  of  the  former  5'ear.       The  law 
had  become  very  unpopular  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1774  ;  and  several  strictures  were  passed  on  the 
gold  com  act,  which  was  afirmed  to  be  highly  oppressive 
and  injurious  to  individuals.      Bankers  had  received  coin 
according  to  iu  nominal  value,   on  the  public  faith,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  government.       It  was  very  unjust 
that  a  particular  body  of  men  should  be  obliged  to   make 
goodto  the  public  a  loss  sustained  through  the  iniquity  of 
others,  at^d  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  police  in  not  res-   .    . 
training  sudi  criminal  and  perhicioiis  practices.        The 
lateness  of  the  season  at  which  the   law  was  proposed,  , 
when  many  members  had  left  town,  and   the  hurry  with 
which  it  had  been  carried  through  the  houses,  so  as  to 
afford  no  time  for  examining  its  nature  and  tendency,  also 
underwent  severe  animadversion.     It  was  answered  by  the 
minister,  that  the  evil  had  been  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  delay,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to   be  remedied, 
even  late  as  it  was  in  the  session.       He  denied  that  it  was 
unjust ;    for  the  loss,  he  contended,   had  fallen  on  those 
who  had  been  gainers  by  the  situation  which  occasioned  i^ 
and  who  had  always  profited   by  the  public  money.       A 
committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  gold  coin,  and  in  consequence  ofth^ 
report,  weights  were  established,   under  the  direction  of 
the  officers  of  the  mint,  a  conformity  to  which  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  current  gold   coin,  and  a  rccoindge «  '     * 
took  place  agreeably  to  that  standard.     The  effect  of  these 
regulations  was,  that  no  person  could  be  defrauded  in  the 
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CHAP.  rece]|»t  of  gold  coin,  except  by  his  owi»  neg^igeace  in  not 
weight!^  the  proffered  money,  and  thi»  was  a  very  matemi 


ij^^    '  reform  in  the  great  medium  of  commerce* 
Inquiry  in-       DuRiNO  this  session,  a  committee  havtsg  been  apnoinled 

tothcsiate^ ,        '  ...  ,  i_ 

of  the  pn-  for  inquiring  into  abuses  practised  m  gaols,  anong- other 
sons.  How-  gentlemen  examined  was  Mr.  Howard,  sheriff  of  Bedford, 
a  man  of  exquisite  philanthropy,  who,  it  was  found,  had 
visited  those  mansions  of  misery  through  the  greater  part 
of  England  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  with  a  continual 
risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  devise  and  administer  relief* 
From  the  reports  delivered  by  him  to  the  house,  several 
improvements  were  iomiediately  suggested,  and  BMny 
more  were  ultimately  devised^  which  hav«  since  tended 
so  powerfully  to  mitigate  human  wretchedness*  The 
thanks  of  the  house  were  unanimously  returned  t&  die  be- 
nevolent man  who  had  inspected  such  scenes  o{  dmttess, 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviation  ;  and  the  various  inquiries 
which  arose  from  the  efibrcs  of  Mi:«  Howard,  tended  not 
only  to  soften  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  to  diminish  conco*^ 
mitant  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  infectious 
distempars,  which  were  before  so  prevalent,  from  die 
squalid  and  noxious  atmosphere  of  mismanaged  gaofov 
Libels.  SoH£  proceedings  on  an  inclosuve  bill  gave  rise  to  a 

libel,  which  was  severely  prosecuted  by  the  commovs. 
Several  petitions,  it  seems,  had  been  presented  against  die 
inclosure  in  question  ;  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
these  by  the  speaker,  had  not  satis&ed  die  advocates  of  the 
bilL  A  most  virulent  letter  was  immediately  printed  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  charging  sir  Fletcher  Norton  with 
gross  pardality»  The  commons  not  only  acquitted  dieir 
speaker  of  the  accusation,  but  voted  the ,  letter  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
justice,  and  an  open  violation  of  their  privileges*  The 
printer  being  summoned,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  house*  He  declared  that  he  had  received  the  fet- 
ter from  Mr.  Home  ;  ih^t  it  had  been  publisbed  in  the 
hurry  of  business  ;  and,  as  he  had  never  before  ofiended 
the  house,  he  expressed  his  hopes  for  its  compassion.  On 
• .  *  Viacjuiry  it  was  found,  that  Mr.  Home  was  the  reverend 
Mr.  John  Home,  clergyman  of  Brentford.  It  was  nioved, 
that  Mr.  Woodfall,    the  printer  should  be  committed  to 
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tbe  ciistody  of  die  serjeant  at   arms ;   and  Mr.  Chmles    chap. 
FoUt  ardent  in  enmity  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  ^"Lj 
friendly  as  he  haa  ever  shown  himself  to  its  liberty,  pro-      j^y-^ 
posed  that  Newgate  should  be  the  scene  of  confinement : 
tltc  more  gentle  motion,  however,   was  carried.       Mr. 
Honie  was  next  summoned,  but  eluded  the  order,  by  pre- 
tettding  not  to  consider  himself  as  the  person  to  whom  it 
wiB  addressed.     The  nesct  day  being  taken  into   custody, 
Mr.  Home  pleaded  not  guilty.     The  dnly  evidence  against 
him  being  Mr.  Woodfall,    who  was  thought  to  be  incom- 
petent because  he  was  himself  in  custody  and  a  party,  Mr. 
Home  wsss   discharged.        Mr.  Fox  the  same  day  com- 
plained of  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  a  libel  on 
the  constitution  and  the  royal  family ;  and,  at  his  instance, 
directions  were  given  for  prosecuting  the  printer.  •  ■ 

Thb  supplies  proposed  for  this  year  caused  great  Suppiiea. 
dicbates:  opposition  alleged,*  that  the  number  of  forces, 
twenty  thousand  for  the  fleet,  and  eighteen  thousand  for 
t!»<  army,  was  greater  than  a  peace  establishment  required, 
and  the  expenses  being  in  several  articles,  and  upon  the 
whole,  higher  than  usual,  produced  loud  complaint  and 
severe  censure  from  opposition.  The  minister  admitted 
tiie  expenditure  to  be  great,  but  insisted  that  it  arose  from 
ctreumstances  which  he  could  not  prevent,  and^  for  the 
future^  he  was  confident  he  rtrould  be  able  to  lessen  the 
expenditure. 

The  house  of  lords  this  session,  in  its  judicial  capa-  Liteiwy 
city,  determined  the  great  question  of  literary  property,  aS^neJ 
which  was  brought  before  them  by  an  appeal  from  a  decree  by  ad^d- 

,  rrii  .       ,  .  f  »  1      Bionof  the 

in  chancery.     Ihe  present  age,  m  this  country,  iavourable  house  of 
to  every  species  of  meritorious   and  beneficial  industry,  v^^^'^-  ' 
has  been  peculiarly  advantageous  to  literary  ability,     f n 
former  times,  when  the  circulation  of  learned  productions 
was  confined,  and  the  number  of  readers    small,   genius 
often  lay  buried  in  obscurity,  and  merit  was' not  sufficient, 
without  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  circumstances,  to  ensure 
protection  and  support :  the    most  successful  adventures 
could  receive  no  other  recompense  than  the  patronage  of*    *     ',  • 
the  great,   and  at  best  could  only  enjoy  a  precarious  and  -  • . 

irksQine  dependence.  Since  the  art  of  printing  has  render- ' 
ed  the  multiplication  of  copies;  easy,  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  erudition   has  introduced  a  ta*te  for  reading 
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CHAP,  among  numerous  classes  of  people,  authors  liave  had  it  rb 
?^*J;^  their  power  to  repay  themselves  for  their  labours,  without 
^yj^  the  humiliating  idea  of  receiving  a  donative.  But  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  to  reap  this  benefit,  depended 
on  the  security  and  the  duration  of  their  literary  pro]f>crty. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  this 
species  of  labour,  is  not  only  important  to  the  author,  but 
also  to  the  public ;  for  literary  works,  like  all  others,  will 
be  undertaken  and  pursued  with  greater  spirit,  when,  to 
the*  motives  of  public  utility  and  fame,  is  added  the 
inducement  of  private  emolument. 

The  occasion  which  brought  this  question  before  the 
public  was  as  follows :  certain  booksellers  had  supposed, 
that  an  author  possessed  by  common  law  an  exclusive 
right  forever  to  the  publication  of  his  own  works,  and 
consequently  could  transfer  that  right.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, some  of  them  had  purchased  copy-rights,  and  had 
prosecuted  others  who  published  the  same  books,  as  inva- 
ders of  an  exclusive  right  which  they  had  acquired  by 
purchase.  A  decree  of  chancery  had  been  obtained  in 
ftivour  of  Mr.  Becket,  a  prosecutor  on  these  grounds, 
against  Messrs.  Donaldsons,  as  pirates,  in  having  pAbiish* 
ed  a  work  belonging  to  Mr.  Becketi  The  defendants  had 
appealed  to  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the  question  rested 
principally  on  three  points :  1st.  Whether  the  author  bf  a 
book,  or  literary  composition,  has  a  common  law  right  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  publication  of  sucli  book,  or  literary 
composition  ?  2d,  Whether  •an  action  for  a  violation  of 
common  law  right,  will  lie  against  those  persons  who. pub- 
lish the  book  or  literary  composition  of  an  author  without 
his  consent?  and,  od*.  How  far  the  statute  of  tjie  8th  of 
queen  Anne  affects  the  supposition  of  a  common  law- 
right  ?  Under  the  first  head,  it  was  contended  hy  the  ad- 
vocates  of  perpetual  literary  property,  that  this  right  was 
founded  in  the  general  principle  by  which  every  man  is 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  Tiis  own  labour.  Whoever  by  the 
exertion  of  his  rational  pov/ers*has  produced  an  original 
*  work,  appears  to  have  a  clear  right  to  dispose  of  the  iden- 
,*  tical  work  as  he  pleases ;  and    any   attempt  to   vary  the 

disposition,  seems  an  invasion  of  that  right.  The  iden- 
tity'- of  a  literary  composition  consists  entirely  in  the  senti- 
ment and  language  :  the  same  conceptions,  clothed  in  th^ 
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•time  words,*  mus$  necessarily  be  the  same  composition ;  chap. 
and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  exhibiting  that  compo-  ,^J!L^ 
sitionto  the  car  or  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writ-  ^j^^ 
^Qfi)  or  by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any 
period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the  au- 
thor which  is  so  exhibited.  On  these  grounds  of  natural 
Justice  it  was  contended,  that  common  law  respecting  lite- 
rary property  was  founded,  and  by  that  common  law  the 
right  of  an  author  or  his  assignee  was  perpetuaL  A  statute 
of  queen  Anne  had  declared  an  author. and  his  assigns  to 
have  a  right  to  a  work  for  fourteen  years,  and  for  fourteen 
years  more  if  the  author  should  so  long  live.  Certain^ 
judges,  among  whom  was  lord  Kaimes  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion,' and  Yates""  in  London,  denied  that  ever  such  aright 
existed  at  common  law.  This  opinion  they  founded  on 
the  following  allegations  :  that  a  literary  composition  is  in 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  authpr  while  it  is  in  manuscript ; 
the  manuscript  is  the  object  only  of  his  own  labour,  and  is 
capable  of  a  sole  right  of  possession ;  but  this  is  not  the 
^ase  with  respect  to  his  ideas*  No  possession  can  be  taken^ 
.or  any  act  of  occupancy  asserted,  on  mere  ideas.  If  an 
author  have  a  property  in  his  ideas,  it  must  be  from  the 
time  when  they  occur,  to  him  ;  therefore,  if  another  man 
ehould  afterwards  have  the  same  ideas,  he  must  not  pre^ 
sume  to  publish  them,  because  they  were  preoccupied,  and 
become  private  property.  Lord.  Mansfield  showed  the 
£allacy  of  the  maxim,  that  nothing  but  corporeal  substance 
c;an  be  an  object  of  property ;  reputation,  though  no  cor- 
poreal substance,  was  property,  and  a  violation  thereof  was 
entitled  to  damages.  £very  man's  ideas  are  doubtless  his 
own,  and  not  the  less  so  because  another  person  may  have 
hs^pen^  to  fall  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  with  him- 
self :  but  this  is  not  the  property  which  an  author  claims ; 
it  is  a  property  in  his  literary  composition,  the  identity  of 
which  consists  in  the  same  thoughts,  ranged  in  the  same 
order,  .and  expressed  in  the  same  words.  This  illustrious 
judge  cenceived  a  common  law  right  to  the  copy  of  his 
work  to  be  vested  in  an  author  and  his  assigns  originally, 

1  On  a  different  case,  but  the  same  general  principle,  and  In  which  Donald- 
^n  was  also  defendant,  a  little  hulbi^e  the  tlecree  of  chancery. 

m.  In  the  i»ase  of  Andrew  Millar  plaintijff,  charging;  Robert  Taylor  defend- 
ant, with  publishing  and  selling  copies  of  Thorasou's  Seasons,  of  which  Millar 
alleged  himself  to  be  sole  pix)prietor. 
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'CHAP,  and  still  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  qaee« 
^^;^:  Anne.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  right  and 
1774.  wrong,  convenience  and  policy,  and  therefore  to  the  com- 
ihon  law.  The  court  of  cbai^oery,  proceeding  upon  its  con- 
ception of  moral  justice  and  general  equity,  had  uniformly 
decreed  that  this,  like  every  other  species  of  property,  was 
perpetual  to  the  original  acquirer,  his  heirs,  assigns,  or 
others .  to  whom  it  might  be  transferred  by  gift,  sale,  or 
any  other  means  of  transmission.  Lord  Camden  did  not 
contest  the  conformity  to  natural  justice  of  either  lord 
Mansfield's  principle  or  the  chancery  decrees,  nor  under- 
dertake  to  prove  that  there  was  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
Ikerary  productions  for  rendering  the  property  of  these  less 
durable  than  that  of  other  fruits  of-  labour,  but  confined 
himself  to  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  written  law  of  the 
land.  The  statute  of  queen  Anne,  he  affirmed,  took  away 
any  right  at  common  law  for  an  author's  multiplying  co- 
pies exclusively  forever,  if  sneh  right  ever  existed. 

Thx  house  of  peers  conclirred  in  his  ofMnion,  the 
decree  was  reversed,  and  th^iceforth  literary  property  de- 
pends on  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  queen  Ant^e,  which 
secures  to  the  author  or  his  assigns  an  exclusive  pi^c^rty 
for  fourteen  years,  and  fourteen  year&  after  the  expiration 
-oi  that  period  if  he  so  long  live ;  but,  on  the  6xpirati6ti  of 
the  one  or  both  of  these  terms,  ordains  the  copy  rig^  to 
be  at  an  end. 

Ow  the  22d  of  June,  was  concluded  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment, as  imporunt  as  any  that  had  occured  since  the  revo- 
lution. Changes  of  great  magnitude  had  been  efFected  in 
certain  colonies,  which  placed  them  on  a  footing  totally 
different  from  the  other.  British  dominions.  Civil  and 
political  right  bad  been  annihilated,  and  arbitraiy  power 
had  been  established  over  a  considerable  part  of  North 
America.  From  those  measures,  ministers  and**  their  sup- 
porters, both  in  and' out  of  parUament,  entertaine^l  the 
ynost  sanguine  expectations  that  submission  would  be  im- 
mediate, and  that  complete  obedience  and  tranquillity 
would  be  established  with  permanent  security  >  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  opponents  apprehended,  from  the  sys- 
tem whioh  they  were  pursuing,  more  bitter  disconteot, 
and  more  obstinate  resistance,  than  any  that  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  former  dissensions. 
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Continental  iij^airs^^'^Progress  and  conclusion  of  the  toa^* 
between  Russia  and  Turkei/--^erms  of  peace^^motvoes 
of  C(i^karine*'~-'Poland*''^Vi€Ws  of  Prussia  and  Austria* 
— France. — Deaith  of  Lewis  XF.^-'-ckaractery — tooi  of  ' 
his  favourites^  he  did  not  discern  the  commencing  chajt" 
gss  of  public  opinion^^r^ProfMsing  hegmnings  of  Lewis 
XVL'-^pain  deprives  the  inqtnsition  of  its  mostterriNe 
pswers.'^Americety'^EJicts  of  the  Boston  port  biU^^^ 
ferment  through  the  provin€es--''^ommunioat}es  to  other 
cohnias^-^-^Resohitions  of  the  provincial  assemblies^-"^' 
neral  concert  propostd^ohlnn  league  smd  covenant.^^ 
A  general  congress  meets  at' PhilaMphia^^-appr&ves  (ff 
the  conduct  of  MassachuseHs^  and  promises  support-^ 
declares  principles  and  object  of  association.-^Declara'^ 
tion  of  rights^-^^f  grievances^  and  proposi^  redress.-^ 
Peiitien  to  the  king .^^ Address  to  the  pe9pk  of  Britain. 
— ^  Canada.^^Remonstrance  to  general  6ags*'y^Ad' 
dress  to  the  coknies^^r-Meeting  breaks  up.^-^General  sp^ 
rit  of  the  colonial  proceedings.*^Military  preparations*^"^ 
Massachusetts  Bay  the  great  hinge  of  peace  and  war^^ 
contention  with  the  governar-^orms  a  provmckd  con* 
gress^  which  assumes  the  supreme  power.  . 

IN  continental  Eovopef  the  Hussians  and  Turks    chab, 
sliU  continuing  their  bloody  war,  oectipied  the  chief  atten*      '^^^'' 
tion  of  their  neighbours.    Vigorous  preparations  were  made 
on  both  sides  ;  Catharine,  from  the   superiority  whicii  Continent 
she  had  manifested  daringthe  greater  part  of  the  war,  ex-  ^^■■^ 
pected  tb^t  success  mu&t  ulbmateljc  attend   her   armies 
when   powerfully    reinforced ;    while  the  Turks,  elated 
widi  the.  advantage  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  farther 
encouraged  by   the  success  of  the  rebellion  in  the  eaarcem 
and  southern  provinces  of  Russia  under  PugatchefT,  hoped 
by  military  exertions  to  regain  what  they  had  lost*       The 
Vol- 1  .     .       B  r  r 
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CMAP.  Bone  .excited  the  Tartars  to;  join  the  Bumau  ji^l^l;^.  ^ 
^^^^j.^^;^^  order  to  increase  the  disturbances  of  Russia  oo  that  sidet 
1774  while  the  Turkish  force  should  be  concentrated  a^unst 
Pi^?  rss  their  main  aroiy  on  the  'Dmube.  In  the  beginning  of 
»f  '•  h^  this  year,  the  death  of  the  emporor  Mustapha  produced  a 
tween  Hut-  ^^^^^'^g^  >"*  ^^^  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  army.  Cpu- 
»    ,  aidering  his  son  Selim,   then  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 

age,  as  too  young  lo  suatam  the  teins  of  government  m 
00  critical  a  situation  of  affairs,  he  .  appointed  his  brother 
Abdulhamet  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  JSome  of  the 
JanizariiBS  were  dissatisfied  wijdi  the  succession  of  the  late 
•ultan's  brother,  wishing  Seliiii  to  be  placed  immeidiately 
•on  his  father's  throne  ;  and,  as  these  troops,  influenced  the 
uitole  Turkish  army,  their  dissensions  created  parties 
among  the  rest  of  the  forces*  A  very  great  army,  how- 
ev4»r,  was  levied,  consisting  (when  th«y  arrived  at  the 
Danttbt)  of  two  hundred  i^usan4  nien»  Marshal  Rq- 
mattzow  was  posted  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  with 
about  eighty  thousand  soldiers*  After  a  considerable  op- 
position, Ronanzow  crossed  the  .river,  and  Bulgaria  again 
became  the  scene  of  war.  •  A  severe  engagement  took 
place  between  general.  Satioff  at  the  hasd  of  a  detachmfiat 
of  Russians,  and  a  body  of  Turkai  in  which  the  former 
with  much  difficulty  kept  the  field.  On  the  S^Othof  June, 
generals  Kaminshi  and  Suwarrow  encountered  the  Reis 
Effendi,  who  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  hut 
both  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the  Turks  deseoed  their 
colours  and  camp,  without  striking  a  blow*  Firom  this 
time  the  Ottomans  were  in  every  quarter  seized  with|  a 
dismay  that  made  them  absolutely  refuse  to  face  the  enemy ; 
and,  in  fine,  they  mtxtiniad  against  their  own  lQad^;ffs. 
They  plundered  the  baggage,  robbed,  and  murdered  their 
oiiicevs,  disbanded  themselves, .  and  pillaged  their  own 
country  all  the  way  to  Constantinople*  The  grand  caiup 
under  the  vizier  was  deserted^  and  his  immenAff  ar^y 
crumbled  away  to  an  inconsiderable  numbor.  Marshal 
Romatizoff,  not  failing  to  take  .advantage  of  thL^  drQa4ful 
sitmition  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  all  communication  between 
th^m,  their  magazines,  and  the  capital.  The  Tnxkiah 
leaders  had  now  no  alternative,  but  to  sue  for  peace  on 
such  terms  as  the  conqueror  should  dictate*       The  condi- 
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tt5fl^  Vrtft^  the  eession  of  Asopb,  KiAtmin^  aad  JamMa    OHJir. 
to  the  Russians  ;     the  free  navigation   of  the  Propontis,  ^ J^^JL  ^ 
£uxine,  and  Archipelago  |  the  independisnaeof  the  Crimea;      ^j^ 
and  the  sum  of  4^500,000' rubles^;  as-  an    ind<miiiification 
for  the   etpensa  of  the  war.       So  moderate  were    these  Terms  pf 
termSf  that  they  were  little  more  than  what  Russia  had  P®"^ 
demanded  while  the  Turkish  armies  were  entire.     Did  we 
Consider  Russia  nterely  in  relation  to  her  enemy,  we  might 
be  surprised  that  she  did  not  impose  harder  conditions  on 
a  foe  that  had  given  her  great  disturbance,   had  actually 
been  the  aggressor,   and  was  now  at  her  mercy  ;     but,  on 
viewing  her  situation,    both   internally  and    relatively  to 
Either  powers,  we  must  be  convinced* that  she  was  guided 
by  sound  policy.     There  were  two  powerful  parties  at  the 
court  of  Petersburg,  one  headed  by  count  Panin,  and   the 
other  by  count  OrlofF:    the  former    had   recommended 
peace  on  moderate  terms  ;   the  latter,  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  unless  the  enemy  yielded  ta  the  conditions  whi(h 
Russia  chose  to  dictate.     Catharine,  who  found  it  her  in-  Motirei  of 
terest  to  observe  a   neutrality   between  the  two  parties,    *^       ^ 
both  of  which  she  knew  ta  be   zealously  attached   to   her 

.  own  government,  had  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
them  both  ;  the  one  by  concluding  peace,  the  other  by  im- 

^  (k>stng  the  terms.  The  rebel  PugatchefT,  a  man  of  great 
.abilities,  intrepid  courage,  and  rapid  enterprise,  was  be* 
coming  daily  more  formidable.  Her  treasure  was  nearly 
^fxhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  improvc- 
tnent  of  her  extensive  dominions  was  greatly  interrupted. 
The  Poles  were  in  many  places  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  p^j^ 
especially  in  her  part  of  the  divided  territories  ;  andcom- 
bimatlons  were  forming  for  a  more  general  assertion  of 
their  ri^htStf    Austria,  although  she  agreed  in  the  partition  Aiutris. 

'  of  Poland,  was  not  by  her  recent  share  of  spoils  lulled  to 
k  forgetfulness  of  the  dangers  which  might  accrue  to  her 
frorgi  her  partners  in  the  plunder.     She  still  regarded  with  , 

the  most  vigilant  jealousy  the  progress  of  the    Russian  { 

arms  so  near  her  frontiers.       The  king  of  Prussia  himself,  Pnuoa. 
closely  connected  as  he  was  with  the  czarina,  by  no  means 
desired  her  aggrandizement  where  he  could  not  come   iu 

a  At46.  iUk. 
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CHAP,  for  a  fthart  of  the  aeoes^m*      The  more  lootheni  pW^M  <- 
^/^L    she  well  knew  to  be  vcfjr  much  inclined  to  oppose  hot' 
1774.     ^"^^  '^^  advances  ;    her  ally,  Great  Britain,   was  ful^  - 
occupied  with  her  own 'Eternal  and  colonial  affairs*     For 
all  these  reasons,  it  was  the  interest  of  Catharine  to   con-^- 
elude  a  peace  on  the  terms  which  she  proposed  ;  and  she 
soon  reaped  the  advantage  of  her  policy,  by  being  enabled 
to  vanquish  the  Polish  insurgents,  to  crush   intestine  re* 
volt,  and   bestow   a  less  divided  attention  on  improviag 
her  iounense  dominions  in  various  constituents  of  national 
prosperity*  • 
France.  {^  France  an  event  took  place  this  year,  whidi  caused 

a  great  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  that  country.  On 
£w**xv  *®  ^^*  ^f  ^*y»  I#ewis  XV.  died,  in  the  s«ty-fifth  year 
Charaeter.  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  bis  reign.  This  king, 
who  possessed  very  moderate  talents,  was  educated  in  the 
ignorance  so  general  among  arbitrary*  princes  in  long 
established*  governments,  where  little  fcersonal  effort  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  slavery  cot^firmed  by  prescription, 
and  in  that  luxury  which  ba<jl  so  lo'ng  prevailed  at  the 
court  of  Franc0.  Of  a  pleasing  figure,  he  acquire^  those 
exterior  accomplishments  and  light  gnai:es  which  tibe  jcnnt 
,  vivacity  and  frivolity  of  fasbionabL&  France  were  90  .  well 
fitted  for  bestowing.  He  was  in.ooe  sense  amanof^good 
dispositions,  for  he  was  mild  and  compassionate,  unless 
driven  to  be  otherwise  by  the  impiilse  of  h^s  couiMieUors. 
He  did  not  exercise. tyranny  from  iji^clination  and  choice, 
but  often  permitted  it  from  imbecility.  Having  neither  - 
vigour  of  understanding  nor  firmness  of  mind  for  govern- 
ing himself,  he  was  through  life  the  pupil  of  others,  ^  Al" 
ways  in  a  state  of  intellectual  minority,  the  adininistraiaoa 
of  his  ajFairs  was  wise  or  foolish^  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  character  of  those  who  happened  to  be  his  guar* 
dians.  Thus,  during  the  ministry  of  cardinal  Fleury,  his 
policy  was  pacific  ;  afterwatuds  aggressively  warlike  and 
.  ami>3tious  ;  and  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he.  was 
again  pacific.  Under  some  ministers,  he  was  moderate 
in  his  internal  government ;  under  others,  he  was  despotic 
When  priesjts  presided  in  his  cabi^^,  h^was  the  tool  of 
cWrical  encroachment;  when  deists  .took  the  direction, 
be  was  the  agent  of  irreligion,  by.  Mieakening  the  veneica* 


usa  «sf  iiir  peopk  for  the  institutiqns  of  the  churth.      HSs    chap 
violent  proceedings  against  the  parliaments  arose  not  from  ^J^J^^ 
the  violence,  but  from  the  weakness,  o£  his  chslracter  -,  he      ^^^^ 
was  then  mider  the  tutelage  of  tyrannical  ministers.      A  'y*^,  .^^^^ 
retgn  of  near  sixty  years  bears  no  stamp  of  uniformity  of  voiiritej; 
character.     His  principles,  sentiments,  and  conduct,  varied 
mth  the  success  of  changes  of  his  ministers  and   mistres- 
sea.    'Lewis   XV*  was    nominally,    but    not   really,  the 
sovereign  of  France  ;    for  civil,   military,    and    political 
operations,  for  every  department  of  government,  we  find 
the  real  sovereigns  in  the  royal  favourites.       Lewis  was, 
however,  sufficiently  qualified  for  being  a  mere  pageant  of 
jitate,  and  going  through  the  forms  of  sovereignty  in  the 
paralysed  stillness  of  undisputed  des^tism ;  he  was  there- 
fore very  fit  for  sitting  on  a  throne  so  much  adored  as   it 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  as  it  was 
diiring  a  great  part  of  his  own.      Toward  the  close,  a  spi-  he  did 
rit  manifested  itself  which  required  a  prince  of  a  different  commeBc- 
character  to   manage ;  •  and   though  its  opa-ations   were  j{^p®„'S>SP 
checked,  yet  the  repression  was  only  temporary,  and  the  opinion. 
veryiheams  employed  to  stop  its  progress,  gave  it  ultimate- 
ly an  augmented  force.       Lewis  was   succeeded  by  his  ' 
grandson,  who  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Lewis 
X.VI«     This  prince,  long  distinguished  for  amiableness  of 
disposition,  was  extremely  popular.      On  his  accession*to  Promising 
the  throne,  he  showed  himself  sensible  that  a  change  was  Jf?!^^^ 
taking  place  in  the  national  sentiments,  and  that  it  was  the  XVI. 
wisestpolicy  in  a  king  to  accommodate  his  administration 
to  such  a  change.       He  therefore  annulled  the  unpopular 
measures  of  the  late  reign,   set  about  restoring  the  ancient 
parliaments,  and  promoted  popular  men  to  various  offices ; 
atthesftme  time  however,  he  circumscribed  the  preten- 
sions of  the   parliaments,    granting  them  only   their  es* 
tablished  functions,  without  suffering  them  to  make  those 
encroachments  on  kingly  prerogative,  which,  guided  in 
some  instances  more  by  the  principles  of  liberty  than  by 
prevailing  usage,    they  had  attempted  during   the   latter 
yesu^  of  his  grandfather!        He  had  not,  indeed,   changed 
the  ministr}',  but  he  had  changed  the  counsels.     The  na- 
tion, delighted  with  the  restoration  of  parliaments  and  the 
other  popular  acts  of  thetr  monarch,  overlooked   t)ie  cir- 
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CrtAP.    cumscriptions ;  and  as  ^e  king  appeared  to  make  ifle  haf^ 
piness  of  his  people  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  was  regard- 
1774.      ^^  ^y  ^^^^  ^^^'^  *^^  warmest  affection  :  such  was  the  first 
.    prospect  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  thf  sixteenth. 
SjAinde-  The  king  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  wat 

uiquidtioQ  With  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  which  was  carried  on  in 
terriU*'*^  desultory  hostilities  for  several  years  with  very  little  suC- 
powe^s.  tess.  This  year,  however,  is  remarkable  in  Spain  ;  for 
in  it  that  tremendous  instrument  of  superstition  and  tyran- 
ny, the  inquisition,  was  deprived  of  its  most  formidable 
powers.  The  court  of  Madrid,  intent  on  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  comnv^rce,  and  aware  of  the  obstruc- 
tion which  they  received  from  the  dread  of  such  an  intole- 
rant tribunal,  took  f|om  it  its  jurisdictions  and  its  prisons, 
and  rendered  it  little  more  than  a  convocation  for  reli- 
gious discussion. 

Having  narrated  the  measures  pursued  concemifig 
America,  and  stated  the  eflects  which  they  were  expected 
to  produce,  our  history  now  proceeds  to  their  actual 
consequences.  •' 

America.  Ik  the  month  of  May  the  intelligence  arrived  at  Bos- 

ton, of  the  act  passed  by  the'  British  parliament  for  shut- 
Effects  of  tine:  up  the  port.     This  information,  toMther  with  a  copy 

the  Boston     r\  •  j.        i  i_i.   i_     i  si. 

^ort  bill,     of  the  act,  was  immediately  published  on   a  paper  with  a 

bteck  border^  symbolical  of  mourning,  and  hawked  about 

the  streets  as  a  barbarous  and  bloody  murder  of  rights  and 

liberties.     The  fatal  news  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the 

consternation  which  it  caused  among  all  orders   of  people 

w'as  inexpressible  ;    and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  th6 

Bostonians,  but  frantic  expressions  of  rage  and  resentment 

against  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity  of  the  British  ministry 

and  parliament  ;  vengeance    was    loudly    demanded  and 

Ferment    threatened.*     They  lost  little  time  in  general  exclamations 

thopl^vin-  ^"^  menaces,    but  proceeded  to  consider  what   could    be 

^^'  done  for  redress :  a  town  meeting  was  held,  resolutions 

were  proposed  and'  adopted,  which,   after  expatiating  ofl 

the  impolicy,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  and  appealing 

from  it  to  God  and  to.  man,  addressed  themselves  particu- 

.       larly  to  the  other  colonies,  imd  invited  them  to  enter  into  an 

o  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  tol.  i.  p.  93. 


^eeqient  to'stop  all  imports  and  exports  to  and  from.  Britaio    c  iiAi!« 

and  Ireland^  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  until  th^  act  ^^i!-v^,^ 
should  be  repealed  ;  the  only  measure  (they  said)  that  1774, 
was  left  for  the  salvation  of  North.  America  and  her  liber-  Communi- 
Ue,9*  These  resolutions  were  transmitted  with  great  ex-  the  oUuer 
pedition  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and  copies  of  th^  «^<»nieB. 
act  were  multiplied  and  despatched  to  every  part  of  the 
continent  with  wonderful  celerity  ;  which,  like  the  torch 
of  the  fury,  set  in  a  flame  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed  :  in  the  several  colonies  gft&x  bodies  of  the 
people  were  called  together  by  public  advertisement,  and 
the  odious  law  was  burned  with  awful  solemnity*  Mean- 
while general  Gage  arrived  in  his  government  at  Boston : 
this  officer  being  personally  known  there,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Apierica,  was  much  beloved  and  highly 
respected ;  he  was,  besides^  successor  to  %  very  unpopular 
governor*  These  clr(^Qm|i.tance^,  however,  which  would 
have  been  so  auspicipus  to  hi§  entrance  upon  government 
had  affair?  been  in  a  tran<}uil  state,  were  now  counteracted 
by  the  prevalent  rage  i^aii^t  Britain.  The  assembly 
met ;  and  he  informed  them,  that  on  the  1st  of  June  they 
wer^e  to  ren^ove  to  Salena,  which  was  thenceforward  tQ 
he  th?  seat  of  the  provincial  government.  The  assembly, 
not  pleased  with  (his  intimation,  petitioned  him  to  ap- 
poipt  a  day  for  a  general  fast  and  prayer  ; .  but  he  declined 
compliance,  and  soon  afterwards  adjourned  the  session  ta 
the  rth  of  June,  appointing  Salem  to  bethe  place  of  meeting. 
Th£  other  colonies  having  received  copies  of  the  act, 
and  of  the  Boston ian  addresses,  resolved  to  support  the 
cause  which  they  considered  as  their  own.  However 
much  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  had,  on  general 
principles  of  government,  differed  from  their  northern 
nejighbours,  they  agreed  in  repugnance  to  taxation.  On 
that  ground  they  had  all  resisted  <h^  import  of  tea,  and 
thus  had    shared    in  the    alleged    criminality  of  Boston. 

.  Though  some  were  more  temperate  than  others,  they  all 
concurred  in  expressing  the  greatest  disapprobation  of  the 

.  measures  pursued  by  the  British  government,  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  new  act,  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  a  resolution  to  oppose  its 
effects,  and  support  their  brethren  who  were  to  be  its^  in^- 
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CHAP,    mediale  victitta«     Indeed,  if  ministry  had  formed  a  4t- 
^^!^  ,  sign  of  driving  the  Americans  into  confederation,  they* 
j^^      could  not  have  devised  more  effectual  means,. thad  by  pun- 
ishing and  disfranchising  one  colony,   because   unkiiown 
persons  in  it  had  been  guilty  of  an  outrage  that  sprung 
from  resistance  to  an  impost  which  all  the  colonies  repro- 
bated.   '  The  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was  sitting^at 
?f^the*pTO.*  *®  ^™^  when  the  desps^bes   from  Bostcm  arrived,  set 
vinciai       the  example :  in  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed,  for 
appointing  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 'Boston 
port  bill  was  to  take  effect,  to    be  set  apart  as  a  day    of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,    ^'  to  implore  the  divine 
*'*'  interposition  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  which  threatened 
^^  destruction  to  their/ights,  with  all  th^  '^vils  of  a  civil  war, 
.    ^*  and  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the  people,  firmly 
"  tooppo^l;  every  injury  to  American  liberties."     Informed 
of  the  resolution,  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  earl  of  Dunmbre  .determined  tQ  dissolve  that 
body;  but  the  members  held. a  private  meetings  in  which 
they  drew  up  a  declaration,  setting  forth,  that  the  punish- 
ment about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Soston^  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the   payment  of-  un- 
constitutional TAXES,  was  iti'  truth  an   attack  on  all 
the  colonies,  and  would  ultimately  'prove    destructive  -  to 
American  rights  and  liberties,  unless  their  unitied  wisdom 
should  be    applied   to  prevent    its  operation  and  effects. 
General      Thcy  therefore    recommended,  to   the  committee  of  cor- 
conceit      respondence,  tq  propose  to  the    committees  of  the  other 
^  '   colonies,  that  an  annual  congress  should  be  held  for  all  the 

colonies,  to  deliberate  on  such  general  measures  as  the 
common  interest  of  America  might  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. Virginia  had  always  been  distinguished  for  loyal- 
ty and  attachment  to  the  JBritish  constitution  ;  and  injts 
present  proposition  to  combine  against  acts  of  jgovern* 
ment,  it  declared  itself  to  be  determined  by  constitutional 
principles*  At  Philadelphia,  three  hundred  of  the  inha- 
bitants assetnbling,  appointed  a  committee  to  write  to  Bos-^ 
ton.  In,  a  letter^  temperate  yet  firm,  they  recommended 
that  lenient  measures  should  be  tried  before  they  had  re- 
^  course  to  extremities  ;  and  that  commerce  with  Britain 
should  not  entirely  be  discoiitinued  until   all  measures 
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had  fililed»  If;  by  satisfymg  the  Ea^t  India  company  for  (^At*- 
the  teas,  they  could  terminate  the  unhappy  controversy,  ^^j-^J^ 
^nd  leave  to  the  Bostonians  their  ancient  constitutional  ^jf^ 
liberty,  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  pan  wisdom  would 
dictate*  But  the  matter  in  consideration  was  not  now  the 
Value  of  the  tea,  it  was  the  indefeasible  right  of  giving 
of  withholding  their  own  money,  a  right  from  which  they 
tould  tiever  recede.  At  New  York,  though  moderate 
aiid  temperate  in  its  conduct,  one  resolution  of  a  contrary 
kind  was  carried  in  a  town  meeting  ;  this  was,  to  prevent 
the  prosecution  in  the  provincial  courts^  of  any  debts  ow- 
ing by  inhabitants  to  Britain.  This  resolution,  however^ 
was  neither  adopted  nor  confirmed  by  the  provincial  as- 
sembly held  soon  after,  nor  was  it  any  where  carried  into 
p^attice.  '  In  general,  the  proposals  for  a  total  interrup- 
tion of  commerce^  were  by  no  means  favourably  received, 
but  considered  as  the  last  deplorable  resort  when  every 
other  expedient  shduld  prove  ineffectual.  The  middle 
and  sduthem  colonies  were  at  that  time  evidently  deiii- 
reus  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  colonies  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  resist 
taxation,  and  to  hold  a  general  congress  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  made  very  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  Bostonians.  While  the  Boston  port  bill  was  produc- 
ing an  effect  so  very  opposite  to  that  which  its  framers 
and  supporters  expected  and  intended,  copies  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  of  the  other  two  bills  for  altering  the 
the  constitution  of  that  province.  The  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment now  became  more  vehement  through  the  colo- 
nies. Concerning  the  Boston  port  bill,  the  other  provin- 
ces had  not  taken  their  tone  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  but 
had  resolved  to  support  the  cause  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  Massachusetts  colonists  had 
then  applied  to  their  neighbours  as  suppliants  ;  and  some- 
what ddubtful  of  the  reception  that  they  should  meet,  had 
cjautiously  abstained  from  promulgating  doctrines  and  sen-  . 
timents  which  might  shock  the  loyalty  and  constitutional 
principles  of  their  southern  brethren.  Assured  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  colonies  in  resisting  taxes,  and 
trusting  that  the  concert  might  ^e  more  extensive,  they 
Vol.  L  S  6   8 
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CHAP.,  now  took  a  lead ;  and  henceforward  the  deliberations  of 
s^L^0^^^  the  whole  most  frequently  bore  the  stamp  of  New  £ng- 
J774.  ^nd  republicanism.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  now 
determined  to  carry  to  th&  utmost  extremity  their  resis- 
tance to  the  British  government.  By  the  suggestion  of 
the  provincial  assembly,  an  association  was  framed,  the 
subscribers  to  which  most  solemnly  bound  themselves  to 
break  oiF  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  August,  until  the  Boston 
port  bill,  and  the  other  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament, 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  colony  restored  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  chartered  rights  ;  to  renounce  all  dealings 
with  those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agree- 
ment;  or  who,  having  engaged,  should  afterwards  violate 
their  compact.  To  sanction  the  whole,  a  resolution  was 
added,  that  the  names  of  delinquents  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  as  enemies  to  their  country^.  To 
this  agreement  they  gave  the  memorable  title  of  the  so- 
Sot«mn  LEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT  ;  which,  having  been  a 
eoyenant?  name  affixed  in  the  last  century  to  an  engagement  inimical 
to  the  charch  and  monarchy,  afforded  some  indication  of 
th«  views  which  they  entertained,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  were  disposed  to  proceed.  In  most  of  the  ccdonies, 
there  were  three  classes  of  political  opinions  ;  the  first,  of 
those,  who  resolved  to  resist  taxation,  and  advised  the 
most  violent  measures  to  be  immediately  adopted  ;  second- 
ly, of  those  persons  who,  equally  determined  to  oppose 
British  imposts,  were  more  cautious  and  temperate,  and 
who  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  conciliatory  propositions, 
before  they  resorted  to  the  extremity  of  resistance  ;  the 
third  consisted  of  approvers  of  the  British  system  and 
acts.  This  third  set  was  small  in  number,  and  of  no 
weight  in  the  colonial  deliberations.  The  second,  in  the 
beginning,  predominated  in  most  of  the  other  colonies  ; 
the  Brst  was  paramount  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  there 
evidently  prevailed,  not  merely  a  disposition  to  resist  acts 
on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  with  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  but  of  contrariety  to  their  conception  of  re- 
publican freedom. 

t 
p  See  Stedman,  and  Ramsaj. 
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Gbnkral  Gage,  to  counteract  the  covenant,  issued    CHAF. 

XIII 

a  proclamation,  which  declared  it  illegal  and  traitorous,  ^J-,,^^^ 
contrary  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  and  subversive  1774. 
of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and  cautioned  the  people 
against  giving  any  countenance  to  that  engagement,  under 
the  penalties  annexed  to  such  heinous  offences.  This  act 
•was  far  from  producing  the  desired  effect,  by  deterring  the 
colonists  fpom  the  combination.  Popular  writers  found  in 
it  a  theme  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  legal  know- 
ledge, in  showing  that  the  governor,  by  calling  that  associa- 
tion traitorous,  assumed  a  power  not  claimed  by  the  king 
himself,  of  making  that  conduct  treason,  which  was  not 
ordained  to  be  treason  by  the  laws,  and  thus  rendering  the 
declared  will  of  one  of  the  king's  officers,  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  General  Gage,  perceiving  the  sen- 
timents and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  so  unfavourable  to  the  British  government,  as  to 
require,  for  their  repression,  more  powerful  restraints  than 
proclamations,  ordered  some  regiments  of  foot,  with  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  These,  up- 
on their  arrival,  were  encamped  on  a  common  between  the 
isthmus^  called  Boston-neck,  which  joins  the  peninsula  of 
Boston  to  the  continent,  and  the  town  itself.  The  professed 
intention  of  the  governor  was,  to  prevent  desertion,  then 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  provincials ;  but  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops  was  construed  to  be  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  blocking  up  the  town,  and  compelling  it  by 
lamine  to  .submit  to  any  terms  which  might  be  imposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  assured  the  Bos- 
tonians,  that  several  thousands  of  armed  men  were  ready 
to  assist  them,  should  their  aid  be  necessary. 

In  August,  commissions  arrived  for  those  who  were 
intended  to  constitute  the  new  council,  by  the  act  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Of  thirty-six, 
twenty-four  only  accepted  the  commissions ;  and  against 
those  the  rage  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  all  but  a 
few  who  resided  in  Boston,  and  were  protected  by  the 
troops  to  save  their  property  and  lives,  resigned  their  ap- 

q  The  readers  may  perhaps  ilot  recolleet,  that  Boston  is  sitaated  in  a  pen- 
insula. This  geographical  fact,  however,  is  very  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  course  of  the  history. 
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CHAP.  pointmeBls.  So  many  ob^tru^tioos,  iodeed,  •eeufed  in 
^''^  every  department,  that  eivU  govemmeBt  was  entirely  dis^ 
solved  t  whoever  rendered  himself  odious^  by  discoveirin|^ 
his  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  a  wish  t^  sub- 
mit to  her  laws,  was  insulted  by  the  populace ;  and.  many, 
hunted  from  their  dwellings  in  the  country,  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Boston.  Arms  were  provided,  ammuni- 
tion  and  warlike  stores  began  to  be  collected,  and  the 
young  men  wert  employed  in  training  themselves  to  mili- 
tary discipline.  Perceiving  such  appearances  of  hostile 
intention,  general  Gage  ordered  all  the  military  storee 
which  were  deposited  in  the  several  magazines  through  the 
provinces,  to  be  brought  to  Boston.  The  colonists,  appre^ 
bending  from  this  measure  that  he  meant  to  commence 
hostilities,  several  thousands  of  militia  marched  toward 
Boston :  finding  that  none  had  been  attempted,  they  retire 
ed ;  but  the  general  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  Bo8ton>- 
neck  against  future  attacks*  The  ookmists  of  Massachu- 
setts now  began  to  make  vigorous  <prepapations  for  a  for- 
cible resistance  to  the  British  government ;  associations 
were  formed  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  inilitary  dis- 
cipline, and  the  use  of  arms ;  resolutions  were  passed  for 
holding  a  provincial  congress,  which,  without  any  regard 
lo  the  governor,  should  be  considered  as  the  legisfatuie  of 
the  colony.  They  even  remonstrated  on  the  raising  for- 
tifications, and  the  seizure  of  the  public  magaaines ;  thus 
interfering  with  the  executive  authority  of  the  erowq. 
They  declared,  that  should  any  person  be  seized  for  sup^ 
porling  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  they  would  retaliate  up- 
on every  British  officer  whom  they  could  find ;  and,  lastly, 
they  recommended  to  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue, 
to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  until  the  constitution  of  the 
province  was  restored,  or  until  it  should  be  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  a  provincial  convention. 

Though  the  other  colonies  did  not  proceed  to  such 
extre unities,  nor  niake  any  preparations  for  war,  yet  all, 
except  Georgia,  concurred  in  resolving  to  hold  a  congress, 
and  not  submit  to  the  payment  of  any  internal  taxes  that 
were  not  imposed  by  their  own  assemblies ;  and  to  sus- 
pend aji  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  until  the 
American  grievances  in  general,  and  those  of  Massachu- 
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setts  Bay  m  particular,  should  be  fully  redressed.     In  th«    chap. 
procfsediogs  of  the  congress,  instructed  by  the  respective      ^^'^' 
eolomes,  we  fully  see  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the     ^j^^ 
Amerieans. 

Thb  attention  of  all  parties  was  now  turned  to  Jthe  gene^  Meeting  of 
fal  wmgress,  which,  on  the  5th  of  September,  met  at  Phi-  congress  at 
ladelphia,  as  a  centrical  situation.  The  congress  consisted  ^'jj^^®^' 
<if  fifty-one  delegates,  representing  twelve  of  the  colonies 
lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Adantic,  from  Newhampshire 
to  South  Carolina  inclusive  :  the  greatest  number  of  dele* 
gates  of  any  one  colony  being  seven,  and  the  smallest  two*  ' 
But  this  disparity  in  the  number  of  delegates  did  not  affect 
the  votes  ;  as  it  was  agreed  that  each  colony  should  have 
but  one  vote,  whatever  was  its  number  of  delegates. 
The  delegates  received  their  instruction  from  their  consti- 
tuents ;  some  of  these  violent,  and  some  moderate ;  but 
all  uniting  in  condemning  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  the 
otl^er  acts  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  relating  to 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  denying  the  right  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  taa,  the  colonies*  But  the  most  mate- 
rial  of  their  instructiona,  and  what  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  the  use  of  all  others,  was  a  power  given  to 
tbelr  delegates  to  agree  to  whatever  measures  should  meet 
W i|h  the  coaeurrenee  of  a  majority  of  the  congress/  The 
congress  sat  with  their  doors  locked ;  no  one  was  per* 
mitted  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations;  and  all  their 
proceediags,  ei^cept  those  which  they  thought  fit  to  pub- 
Uahy  w»re  kept  profoundly  secret.  Assembled,  says  cap* 
lain  &tfr4llian«  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  they  nevertheless 
thought  fit  to  observe  a  form  practised  only  in  the  most 
desfXHic  governments.  Their  proceedings  being  wrapped 
up  in  myate:ry,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps  leading  to  a 
eeff^lwAion  being  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  their  decrees, 
wtu:n  promulgated,  were  received,  like  the  oracles  of 
aperient  times,  as  the  dictates  of  profound  wisdom. 

Thi^  first  public  act  of  the  congress  was,  a  declaratory  ' 
resolution  manifesting  their  disposition  with  respect  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and   immediately  intended 
to  confirm  and  encourage  that  people.     They  expressed 

▼  See  S  ted  man. 
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CHAP,    their  sympathy  .with  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  is 
^'*'       that    province,   under  the  operation  of  the  late   unjust, 
1774       oppressive,  and  cruel  acts  of  the  British  parliament ;  they 
approvesof  thoroughly   approved  of  the  wisdom   and  fortitude  with 
duetto"*      which   the  opposition  to  these    ministerial   measures  had 
Massaoba-  hitherto  been   conducted,  and  declared  that  contributions 
promises     for  alleviating  the  distress  of  their  brethren  at  Boston, 
support;     ghould  be  continued  as  long   as  their  exigencies  required 
relief.     They  further  declared  that,  if  the  British  govern- 
ment attempted  to  carry  the  acts  complained  of  into  exe- 
cution by  force,  all  America  should  combine  in  opposing 
that  force.    They  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  Bay,  that  as  justice  could  be  no  longer  legally 
administered  by  the  late  acts,  they  should  submit  to  its  sus- 
pension until  they  were  repealed ;  and  that  every  person  who 
should  judge  or  act  under  any  commission  or  authority  deri- 
ved from  the  late  act  of  parliament  changing  the  form  of 
government,  and  violating  the  charter  of  that  province, 
ought   to  be   held  in  detestation,  and  considered  as   the 
wicked  tool  of  a  despotism,  which  prepared  to  destroy  the 
rights  that  God,  nature,  and  compact  had  conferred  on 
America.     They   passed   a  resohition,  declaring  that  the 
transportation  of  any  person  for  the  trial  of  oiFences  com- 
mitted in  America,  justified  and  ought  to  produce  resist- 
ance and  reprisals.' 
declares  Xhe  congress  also  proceeded  to  declare  the  principles 

pies  and     and  objects  of  their  association.     They  avowed  their  alle- 
toi»dation.  g^a^ce    to  his   majesty,   their  affection  to   Britain,    their 
dependence  upon  her,  and  the  benefits  and  favours  which 
they   had   received   from  the   parent  state.      In  the  most 
explicit  terms,  they  disclaimed  any  wish  of  separating  from 
the   mother  country  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared 
themselves  entided  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  and 
Statement  privileges  of  British  freeborn   subjects ;  that  the  present 
grievances,  grievances  and  distresses  arose  from  a  ruinous  system  of 
colonial  administration,   adopted  by  the  British  ministry 
about  the  year  1763,  and  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving 
these  colonies,  and  with  them  the  British  empire.     Thence 
had  arisen  the  acts  for  taxing  America,  and  for  depriving 

~  8  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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American  subjects  of  the  constitutional  trial  by  juries ;  chap. 
thence  the  late  cruel,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  plans  ^"^' 
cbncerning  Boston  and  the  whole  province  ;  and  the  plan  ^^^^ 
of  extending  Canada,  establishing  an  arbitrary  government, 
and  discouraging  the  settlements  of  British  subjects  in 
that  country,  and  disposing  and  enabling  the  established 
inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility  against  the  freedom  of  the 
protestitnt  colonies^  To  obtain  redress  for  these  grievan-  and  pro- 
ces,  they  thought  that  the  best,  most  effectual,  and  peace-  ^^^^  of 
able  measure  would  be,  to  abstain  from  every  species  of  rwiress ; 
comfflpercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  until  that  redress 
should  be  obtained  by  a  repeal  of  all  the  coercive  acts. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  specified  the  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise in  which  they  had  dealt  with  Britain,  and  which 
they  now  combined  to  refuse ;  on  the  other,  they  enume- 
rated the  various  acts,  or  clauses  of  acts,  of  which  they 
required  xhe  repeal.  The  amount  of  their  requisition 
was,  the  reversal  of  the  whole  ministerial  system  pursued 
since  1763.  They  afterwards  agreed  to  petition  the  king,  P^^^p^^ 
and  accordingly  framed  a  representation  to  his  majesty. 
Perhaps  subjects  never  offered  to  their  sovereign  an 
address  consisting  of  stronger  and  more  comprehensive 
reasoning,  with  more  impressive  eloquence :  it  stated 
every  important  act  since  the  change  of  system  in  1 764 ; 
its  peculiar  features,  its  general  principles,  and  its  connex^ 
ion  with  other  acts  :  it  exhibited  the  whole  plan  of  recent 
and  present  government,  with  the  actual  and  probable  con- 
sequences :  the  petitioners  declared  the  warmest  attach- 
ment and  the  highest  veneration  for  the  king  and  the  con-* 
stitution ;  they  wanted  no  new  privileges,  but  merely  pray- 
ed  to  be  restored  to  their  former  rights,  which  other  Bri- 
tish subjects  still  enjoyed :  we  ask  (they  said)  but  for 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety ;  we  wish  not  a  diminution  of  the 
prerogative;  we  do  not  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right 
in  our  favour ;  your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our  con- 
nexiop  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always  carefully  and 
zealously  endeavour  to  support  and  maintain.  The  pero- 
ration very  happily  united  the  respectful  deference  of  loy- 
alty with  the  temperate  firmness  of  freedom.  "  Permit 
^^  us  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  all  your 


the  king^. 
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CHAP.  ^  faithful  people  in  Ameriea^  with  the  utttiost  humility  to 
1^^^^^,,^  *'  implore  you,  for  the  houour  of  Aimighty  God,  whose 
1774.  ^^  pure  religion  our  ettemies  arfe  undermining ;  for  your 
*'  glory,  which  tan  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your 
^^  subjects  happy,  and  keeping  them  united ;  for  the  inte- 
^^  re^ts  of  your  family,  depending  on  ^n  adherence  to  the 
"  principks  that  enthroned  it  >  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
^^  of  your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  threatened  with 
^^  almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses  \  that  yoHt 
^^  majesty,  as  the  loving  father  of  your  whole  people,  con* 
^^  nected  by  the  same  bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and 
*^  blood,  though  dwelling  in  various  countries,  will  not  6uf- 
'*  fer  the  transcendent  relation  formed  by  these  ties,  to  ht 
^*'  further  violated,  in  uncertain  expectation  of  effects^' 
^^  which,  if  attained,  never  can  compensate  ybr  the  catami" 
**  ties  through  which  they  must  be  gained.  We  therefore 
*'  most  earnestly  beseech  yoUr  majesty,  that  your  royal 
*^  authority  and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief; 
^^  and  that  a  gracious  answer  may  be  given  to  this  petition  : 
"  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity  through  A 
*^  long  and  glorious  reign  over  loyal  and  happy  subjects, 
*'  and  that  your  descendants  may  inherit  your  property  and 
*^  dominions  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will 
"  be,  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer.*'— The  petition  was 
subscribed  by  all  the  fifty-one  delegates. 
Address  to         An  address   was  then  framed  to  the  people  of  Great 

the  people  -.   .     .  ...  ,  ,      *^      '         ,  . 

ot Britain.  Britam,  which  was  also  a  very  masterly  composition:  it 
stated,  that  the  Americans,  sprung  from  the  same  ances- 
tors as  the  Britons,  entertained  the  same  sentiments  and 
principles  which  had  produced  and  supported  the  British 
constitution,  and  considered  themselves  entitled  to  equal 
rights  with  other  British  subjects.—'*  We. consider  our- 
'*  selves,  and  do  insist,  that  we  are,  and  ought  to  to  be, 
"  as  free  as  our  fellow- subjects  in  Britain ;  and  that  no 
'*  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us 
"  without  our  consent.  We  claim  all  the  benefits  secured 
"  to  the  subject  by  the  English  constitution,  and  particu* 
"  larly  that  inestimable  one  of  the  trial  by  jury.  We 
"  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no  man  be  con- 
"  demned  unheard,  or  punished  for  supposed  offences, 
"  without  having  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence." 
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Having  detailed  the  various  grievances  which  they  alleged    CHAP, 
themselves  to  have  suffered,  they  endeavoured  to  show,  ^^.^-w^ 
that  the  people  of  £ngland  had  in    the  last   century  con-      1774, 
tended  with  their  kings  for  the  preservation  of  the  same 
rights  which  the  Americans  were  now  deprived  of  by  a    ' 
British  parliament.. .  They  insisted^  that  the   oppression 
was  essentially  the  same/  although  the  oppressors  were 
changed.     But  not  altogeither  "relying  on  the  efficacy  of 
this  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  nation,  the  address  endea- 
voured to  gain  it  over  to  the  cause  of  America,  by  repre- 
senting, that  the    certain  consequences  of  unconditional 
submission  being  exacted  from  her,  would  be  the  subver- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the   mother  country,  by  the 
tyrannical  aristocracy  which  was  engrafted  on   the  power 
of  the   crown.      They   expressed    deep    regret  at  being 
obliged  to  adopt  measuf^s  detrimental  in  their  consequen- 
ces to  numbers   of  their   fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  but  they  hoped,  that  the  magnanimity  and 
justice  of  the  British  nation^  would  furnish  a  parliament  of 
^uch  wisdom,,  independence,  and  public  spirit,  as  might 
save  the  violated  rights   of  the  wjiole  empire   from  the 
devices  of  wicked  minutters  and  evii  counsellors^  whether 
in  or  out  of  office  ;   and    thereby  restore  that  harmony, 
fsieodship,  and  fraternal  affection,  between  all  the  inhabi- 
,  tants  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently 
wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American.     Their 
several  addresses  were  indeed  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  temper  and  passions  of  the  parties  whom  they  endea-  ' 
voured  to  gain.     They  also  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  They  ad- 
Canada;  described  with  great  eloquence  the  blessings  of  a  ^f^J^j^^® 
free  cc^stitution,  and  the  advantages  which  the  Canadians 
might  have  reaped  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  system* 
Ministers  had,  they  said,  kept  those  new  subjects  of  Bri^ 
tain  ignorant  of  its  advantages  ;  they  therefore  undertook 
to  explain  them  to  the  Canadian  French,  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  that  province  against  the  late 
acts,  as  precluding  them  from  the  freedom  which,  in  their 
new   relation  as  British   subjects,  they  ought  to    enjoy. 
They  paid  high  compliments  to  their  countryman  Montes-  ^ 
quieu ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  new  plan 
of  governing  Canada  was  most  disgraceful  to  its  subjects 
Vol.  I.  T  1 1 
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CHAP,  and  injurious  to  its  rights,  they  quoted  his  sentiment^ 
^^^.^^  delivered  in  a  chapter  on  the  British  constitution;  ifrom 
1774  which  they  inferred,  that  this  great  political  philosopher 
would  have  deemed  the  Canadians  to  be  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very* They  concluded  i|irith  strenuously  inviting  them  to 
join  in  the  league  of  the  colonies.  The  congress  likewise 
published  a  declaration  of  rights  and  gri^yiuaces.  This 
paper  contained  a  summary  of  all  the  privileges  apper- 
taining to  British  subjects ;  to  the  fpee  exercise  of  these 
they  were,  they  contended,  entitled  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature,  by  the  British  constitution,  and  by  their  seve- 
ral charters.  All  former  distinctions  between  legislation 
and  impost,  between  external  and  intenal  taxes,  were  now 
laid  aside.  They  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  legislating  for  themselves 
in  all  cases  .whatsoever  ;  but,  from  the  mere  necessity  of 
circumstances,  were  willing  to  submit  to  such  acts  of  par- 
liament as  were  bona  fidt  intended'  to  regulate  their  foreign 
commerce  ;  excluding,  however,  all  ideas  of  taxation, 
internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  people 
of  the  colonies  without  their  own  consent.  Their  grie- 
vances (they  said)  arose  from  eleven  acts  of  parliament^ 
passed  in-  the  present  reign  ^  but  the  most  intolerable 
resulted  from  the  three  acts  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, respecting  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
RemAii-  the  law  for  extending  the  limits  of  Canada.  They  wrote 
eencrai  &  letter  to  general  Gage,  declaring  it  to  be  the  fixed  and 
Gage.  unalterable  resolution  of  all  the  colonies  to  unite  for  the 
preservation  of  their  common  rights,  in  opposition  to  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  support  of  their  brethren 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  remonstrated  against  his 
military  proceedings,  bearing  (they  said)  a  hostile  appear- 
ance, which  even  the  tyrannical  acts  did  not  warrant. 
They  requested  that  he  would  discontinue  the  fortifications, 
and  give  orders  that  the  intercourse  between  the  town  and 
Address  to  country  should  be  uninterrupted  :  they  addressed  the  colo- 
nies, nies,  declaring  that,  upon  impartially  examining  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  in  North  America  from 
1763,  they  found  that  all  the  disturbances  had  proceeded 

t  All  these  have  been  successively  meutioued,  and  most  of  them  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  the  cuirse  of  the  history. 
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from  an  unconditional  assumption  and  oppressive  aets  on    CUA  p. 
the  part  of  Britain.     Representing  perseverance  in  union  ^^^^.^i. 
as  the  only  means  of  security  against  the  arbitrary  designs      ^^-^ 
so  evident  in   the   conduct  of  the  British  ministers,  they 
proceeded  to  state  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  the  con- 
gress, and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duty ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  series  of  oppression  expe- 
rienced from  Britain^  they  had  made  conciliatory  advan- 
ces; and  while,   inspired  by  constitutional  liberty,  they 
had  shown  themselves  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights, 
guided  by  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  aflfection  to  their  fel* 
low- subjects,  they  had  manifested  their  earnest  desire  of 
preserving   peace   and  amity  with  their  mother  country. 
After  the  performance  of  these  acts,  during  a  session  orweeting 
fifty-one  days,  the  first  generai-  congress   of  the    North  . 
American  provinces,  on  the  26th  of  October,  terminated 
its  meeting* 

The  amount  of  the  reasonings  and  the  spirit  of  the  Genemi 
proceedings,   in  either  partial  meetings,  provincial  assem-  J|^j"^^*/'*® 
blies,    or  the  general  congress,  may  be   exhibited  in  few  procctd- 
words  :     "  The  British  system  from  1763  has  violated  the  *"^' 
*^  chartered   and  constitutional  rights  of  us,  the  British 
"  subjects  in  the  American  colonies  :    we  will  not   sub- 
*^  mit  to  such  usurpation  :  we  will  not  pay  duties  unjustly 
^^  imposed,  and   we  will  have  no  commerce  with  Britain 
^  until   the  obnoxious  acts  be  repealed*        If  the   British 
^^  government  attempt  to  enforce  its  unconstitutional  de- 
''  crees,   self-preservation  compels   us,  and  our  condition 
^^  enables  us,  to  resist  fqrce  by  force*      Yet  that  extremi- 
**  ty  we  deprecate,  as  pernicious  to  both  parties  :  we  pray 
"  our  sovereign  and  request  our   fellow-subjects,  to  co- 
^^  operate  with  us  in  averting  so   deplorable   a   calamity* 
"  We  ask  no  new  privilege  ;  we  desire  only  the  restora- 
"  tion  of  those  rights  which,  until.  1763,  we  enjoyed  with- 
"  out  interruption*"      Such  were  the  sentiments  and  acts 
of  the  colonists  in  North  America  ;    such  the  first  conse- 
quences of  the  ministerial  system  of  1774* 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  general  congress,  none  of  Military 
the  middle  6r  southern  colonies  had  commenced  prepara-  {ions*'* 
tions  for  war  ;  but  when  that  convention  broke  up,  and  its 
.members  returned  to  their  constituents  the  other  provinces 
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CHAP,    became  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  New  England*     The  mi* 
^^^IJ_  litia  were  very  frequently  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
1774.     discipline  ;  arms  were  provided  for  those  who  were  with- 
out them  ;  and  resistance,  by  open  force,  to  the  power  of 
the  mother  country,  was  made  the  subject  of  common  dis- 
course.    Soon   afterwards  a  copy  arrived  of  a  proclama- 
tion issued  in  England,  to  prevent  warlike  stores  from  be- 
ing exported :  and  this  prohibition  rendered  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  more  eager  to  procure  supplies  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ammunition. 
Masrachu-         In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  congress,  aU 
the  grand   the  colonies  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
pea^^Lid  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  upon  the  transactions  in   that 
war.  province,  depended  more  immediately  the  doubtful  issue 

of  peace  and  war.  The  governor  and  council  had  issued 
writs  for  holding  a  general  asseqsbly ;  but.  the  events  that 
afterwards  took  place,  and  the  heat  and  violence  which 
every  where  prevailed,  made  them  think  it  expedient  to 
countermand  their  writs  by  a  proclamation,  and  to  defer 
holding  the  assembly  to  a  season  of  more  security.  The 
election,  bowever,  was  carried  on,  without  regard  to  the 
^•"t«'»*»^^  proclamation  ;  the  new  members  met  at  Salem,  but  the 
go^.inor.  governor  did  not  attend  to  administer  the  oaths  and  open 
the  session.  Having  waited  a  day,  and  neither  the  gov* 
Forms  a,  emor  or  any  substitute  for  him  arriving,  they  voted  them- 
congrcM ;  *^^«'^'*  ^^^^  ^  provincial  congress^  to  be  joined  -by  such 
others  as  had  been  or  should  be  elected  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Hancock,"  who  was  offensive  to  the  governor's  party, 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston*  Thence  they 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  on  the  Subject 
of  the  fortifications  at  Boston -neck,  and  the  alarm  occasion- 
ed by  the  collection  of  military  force  at  Boston,  tending  to 
endanger  the  lives,  liberty  and  property,  not  only  of  the 
Bostonians,  but  of  the  whole  province.  The  general, 
though  unwilling  to  return  an  answer  to  an  illegal  assem- 
|)ly,  thought  it  expedient  in  the  present  case  to  overlook 


n  This  was  the  same  gentleman,  the  seizure  of  whose  sloop  for  contraband 
j^ractices  hiid  occasioned  an  insurrection  at  Boston  in  the  year  1768  ;  and  the  ^ 
consequences  of  wliich  insurrection  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  precipitate^ 
the  dispute  betwoeu  the  sn9ther-coaiitiy  and  her  cotODics  towtrii  its  crisis. 
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forms.  In  replying  to  the  provincial  congress,  he  told  CHAP, 
them,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  none  but  avowed  enc-  ^.^p^v-w 
mies  of  Britain  could  be  in  danger  from  British  soldiers,  1774. 
who,  notwithstanding  the  enmity  which  had  been  shown  to 
them  in  withholding  what  was  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation, had  not  discovered  that  resentment  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  suth  hostile  treatment.  He  re- 
minded them,  that  while  they  were  complaining  of  altera- 
tions made  in  their  charter,  they  were  themselves  subvert- 
ing it  by  their  present  illegal  meeting  ;  and  he  admonished 
them  to  desist  from  such  unconstitutional  proceedings. 
Boston  was  now  become  the  place  of  refuge  to  all  the 
friends  of  British  government.  On  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  erect  temporary 
barracks  for  the  troops,  not  only  to  accommodate  his  sol- 
diers but  to  prevent  them  from  bein^  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  which  in  the  present  state  and  temper  of  ^both, 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  The 
Bostonians  did  every  thing  in  their  power,  without  em- 
ploying open  violence,  to  obstruct  the  erections.  Very 
great  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  prevailed  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  Boston,  however,  was  now 
the  only  place  in  Massachusetts  that  contained  British  for- 
ces *:  and  from  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  provincials, 
and  the  insulated  situation  which  they  occupied,  their  cir- 
cumstances were  not  much  unlike  to  those  of  persons  be- 
sieged by  open  enemies.  The  provincial  congress  not  ^^^^ 
only  continued  their  sittings,  but  passed  resolutions  which,  the  su- 
from  the  disposition  and  promptitude  of  the  people,  had  all  p^*. 
the  weight  and  efficacy  of  laws  ;  their  injunctions,  under 
the  form  of  advice,  directed  the  regulation  and  exercise  of 
the  militia,  the  collection  and  disposition  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  the  provision  of  arms  and  military  stores. 
Thus  they  assumed  powers  of  the  supreme  government ; 
and  in  the  first  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  we 
see,  strongly  drawn,  the  outlines  of  American  indepen- 
dence. The  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
against  suiFering  themselves  to  be- ensnared  by  the  provin- 
cial congress,  or  led  by  their  influence  to  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  sedition  and  rebellion  ;  and  strictly  prohibiting  all 
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CHAF.  his  majesty's  lojral  subjects  from  paying  any  regard  to  the 
XIII-  recommeodations  and  resolves  of  such  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly* But  the  governor'ii  proclamation  was  treated  with 
contempt,  while  the  requisitions  of  the  provincial  congress 
were  obeyed  as  laws.  That  assembly  appointed  another 
congress  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  February  1775,  and 
toward  the  end  of  November  dissolved  itself. 
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5U 


Impression  in  Britain  from  the  American  disputes. — Disso^ 
lution  of  parliament.''^enerai  election^-^Leading  cha* 
racters  in  the  new  parliament.^^Meeting  of  parliament* 
"^king^s  speech-^-address — indecision  of  ministers.-^ha'- 
racter  and  policy  of  lord  North — opinions  of  his  power 
and  efficiency  •'^Petitions  presented  from  America^  and 
American  merchants^  to  parliament  and  the  king^-^is" 
missed  without  a  hearing.^-Lord  Chatham^  though 
loaded  with  infirmities^  returns  to  the  house — his  intro* 
ductory  speech^^is  plan  of  conciliation  rejected.^-^-Con* 
quest  of  America  conceived  by  ministers  to  be  easy* 
— Americans  asserted  to  be  all  cowards. — Mr.  Fox^s  ob- 
servations on  the  inspiring  efficacy  of  liberty. -^Parlia- 
ment declares  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion.^— Message  from  the  i^ng^  requiring  an  augmen- 
tation of  forces. ^--'Bill  for  prohibiting  the  New  England 
provinces  from  commerce  and  fishery. — Lord  North's 
plan  of  conciliation'— Apprehended  by  courtiers  to  con- 
cede too  much,  by  opposition  to  concede  too  little.— ^Mr. 
Fox  opposes  its  inconsistency. — Lord  North^s  policy 
Hbavering  and  irresolute. — Dexterous  retreat  to  satisfy 
the  supporters  of  coercion. — Mr.  Burke^s  conciliatory 
plan^  on  the  grounds  of  expediency — outlines  and  charac- 
ter— predicts  civil  and  foreign  war  from  the  conduct  of 
ministers. — rejected. — Mr.  Hartley^s  conciliatory  bill — 
rejected. — Ministers  averse  to  all  conciliatory  overtures. 
'—'Bill  for  extending  commercial  prohibitions. — Loyalty 
of  New  Tork  province — representation  from  it  to  the 
commons— dismissed  unheard. — Supplies. — Session  closes. 
—»War  unavoidable^ — Literary  advocates  for  and  against 
America. 

WHILE  the  proceeding*  in  and  concerning  cHAP 
America  were  so  extremely  important,  they  did  not,  in  ^*^- 
Britain,  appear  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  nation  in 
proportion  to  f^eir  magnitude.     Tiiere  were,  indeed,  po- 
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CHAP,    liticians  and  philosophers  who  saw  them  in  their  real  as- 
^  peqt,   and  dreaded  the  consequences ;  but  this  view  was 


1774,      far  from  being  general :  even  merchants  and  manufacta- 
imprenoB  rers,  to  whom  a   rupture  with  "the  colonies  would  be  so 
from  the     calamitous,  seemed  now  lulled  into  equal  security  with  the 
dispotM!^   rest  of  their  countrymen.     This    inattention  arc^e  from 
various  causes.     The  contests  with  the  colonies  were  no 
longer  new,  but  from  the  year  1765  they  had,  with  very- 
few  and  short   intermissions,    been  the  chief  subjects  of 
parliamentary  deliberation.     To  those  who  did  not  min- 
utely and  critically  examine  the  new  occurrences,  and  the 
change  of  sentiments  which  were  now  become  so  general 
in  North  America,  most  of  the  topics  appeared  exhausted ; 
the  various   arguments  for  taxation  had  been  often  dis- 
cussed, and  on  the  triteness  of'  the  reasoning,  great  num- 
bers overlooked  the  new  eiFeets  which  the  system  was  pro- 
ducing.    Confederacies  against  the  importation  of  British 
commodities  had  before,  and  recently,  been  violated ;  and 
the  present  combinations  would,  many  trusted,  be  equally- 
short  lived.     Disputes  had  been  frequently  carried  to  the 
verge  of  a  rupture,  and  Had  been  afterwards  accommoda- 
ted ;  some  means  of  conciliation,  they  flattered  themselves, 
would  be  again  devised.     The  Americans  would  tire  of 
associations,  that  deprived  them  of  the  chief  conveni^ices 
of  life,  which  were  rendered  by  habit  almost  necessaries ; 
besides,  ministers  and  their  adherents  had  very  indu^i- 
ously  spread  an  opinion,  that  vigorous  measures,  with  per- 
severance, would  soon  finish  a  contest,  which  nothing  but 
former  indulgence  had  nourished;  and  also,  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  possessed  in   an  eminent  degree  the 
qualities    requisite    for    honourably    and    advantageously 
terminating  the  dispute.      Ministers,  indeed,  had  afforded 
no  satisfactory  proofs  either  of  their  vigour  or  policy ;  b«it, 
as  they  had  not,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  either  fee- 
bleness or  folly,  they  and  their  friends   represented  the 
counsellors  of  his  majesty  as  a  body  of  very  uncommon 
ability-      A  great  part  of  the  nation,  with  that  unsuspect- 
ing'credulity  which  frequently  distinguishes  a  people  other- 
wise so  eminent  for  sound  judgment,  gave  administration 
credit  for  all  the  talents  and  qualities  for  which  they  chose 
to  take  credit  to^  themselves*     For  these  reasons^   it  was 
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mn;  doubted. that  the   coercive  8>8tem   which  iiad  been    CHAP. 
Adopted  auld  carried  into  execution  under  the  direction  of  ^^....^.^^^ 
such  meHf  would  soon  intimidate  its  objects  from  forcible      i^ri. 
.  reaistsiace ;  but  that,  if  it  did  not  awe  them  to  submission, 
.  their  reduction  would  be  speedy  and  certain :  supported 
by  the  greater  part  of   ehe  country,  the  cabinet  was  the 
nore  able  and  determined  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  die-  * 

.tation  which  had  commenced  S9  strongly  in  the  preceding 
aetsion. 

PiUtj^l  AMENT  was  now  in  its  seventh  year.  In  the  reign  Dissolution 
of  OeorgiK  II.,  it  had  generally  lasted  near  the  whole  time ;  ment  *" 
the  first  parliament  of  the  present  king  had  also  continued 
seven  fuU  yearst  On  the  30th  of  September  1774,  about 
six  years  and  a  half  from  the  former  election,  a  proclama- 
tion was  i6f ii0dy  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the 
convQ^^atioa  of  a.Q^^  one,  fpr  which  {be  writs  were  made 
returnable  on*  the  9th  of  the  following  November.  An 
abridgment  contrary  to  recent  custom  excited  great  surprise 
among  those  wh6  judged  from  precedent  more  than  from 
fHresent  circumstances  and  e^p^dieajcy  :  but  many  reasons 
wefe  assigned  for  this  unusual  measure ;  the  most  proba* 
Ue  appears  to  be,  that,  as  a  new  state  of  things  had  ari- 
ses in  America,  sew  councils  might  be  requisite  on  the 
,  fSin  of  the  legislature*  On  the  one  hand,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  deviate  from  the  coercive  system,  the  oldpar- 
liaSaent  might  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  consistency  from 
rescinding  its  own  laws,  while  a  new  one  would  be .  more 
at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  On 
the  other  band,  as  at  present  it  was  determined  to  perse- 
vere is  coercion,  and  the  majority  of. the  people  appear*- 
ed  to  approve,  it  was  probable  that  a  parliament  would 
be  rettrmed,  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  that  system  ; 
ssd  thus  government  would  have  an  assurance  of  a  long 
cooperation,  of  which  it  might  be  deprived  by  a  change  of 
circamstances  and  of  public  sentiment^  w^ere  the  election' 
deferred  uU  the  succeeding  year. 

In  London  the  opposition  party  carried  the  election  General 
of  all  its  candidates*  In  Middlesex,  Mr.  Wilkes,  now  lord 
mayor   elect,  was  chosen  to    represent  the  county ;  and 
ministers  were  not  so  imprudent  as  again  to  controvert  ^ 

a  aeat  which  ^had  already  given  government  so  much  dis-  ^ 
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CHAP,    turbance.     A  considerable  change  of  individuai  Biembers 
^^^^^^^  took  place  through  the  nation ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  that 
^jj^      there  was  no  alteration  of  political  sentiment,  and  that  a 
gre^t  majority  supported  the  ministerial  project  of,  coer- 
cing America. 

The  subjects  which  yere  to  occupy  the  deliberations  of 
the  new  parliam'ent,  have  barely  be^bn  equalled  in  impor? 
tance  in  the  legislative  history  of- any  age  or  country.  On 
its  counsels  was  to  depend,  whether  by  conciliation  wc 
should  restore  the  reciprocally  beneficial  harmony  that  had 
so  long  subsisted  between  Britain  and  her  colonics  ;  o^,.  by 
persistancc  in  coercion,  drive  such  valuable  dependencies 
to  a  rebellion,  which  either  would  not  be  quelled,  or,  if 
crushed,  could  be  reduced  only  by  efforts  which  must 
exhaust  the  parent  country,  and  destroy  the  pr9vl^ces  tb^t 
she  sought  to  render  more  productive  and  luc^tiv,e« 
Leading  FoR  examining  such  momentous  questioil^,  seldom  has 

fn  tluTlTe"  *  national  council  contained  a  greater  assemblage  of  nobi- 
pariia-  lity,  thaif  the  British  parliament  now  exhibited.  In  the 
°^^°  *  house  of  commons,  an^on^  iftany  men  of  considerable  tal-; 
ents  and  extensive  knowledge,  there  were  ranged  on  the  side 
of  ministers,  the  financial  information  and  accurate  results 
of  sir  Grey  Cooper;  the  perspicacious  detail,  solid  judg- 
ment, and  orderly  arrangement,  of  sir  Gilbert^  Elliot ;  and 
the  intrepid  confidence  and  manly  boldness  of  Mn  Rigby. 
In  rising  progression,  there  followed  the  sound  and  vigo- 
rous understanding,  the  unremitting  industry,  the  commer- 
cial, political,  and  diplomatic  knowledge,  the  lucid  dispo- 
sitidn,  the  correct  and  perspicuous  expression  of  Jenkinson  a 
and  the  acutencss,  closeness,  and  neat  precision  oj[.Ger* 
maine.  Dundas,^  from  his  first  entrance,  into  public  life, 
exhibited  those  qualities  by  which  he  has '  been  umforxuly 
distinguished  ;  an  understanding  quick,  sagacious,  and  pow- 
erful ;  reasoning  forcible  and  direct,  strictly  adhering  to 
the  point  at  issue  ;  an  expeditious  despatch  of  difficult  bu- 
siness ;  and,  regarding  the  senate  as  a  councit  for  the  direc- 
tion of  national  affairs  more  than  a  theatre  for  th&  display 
of  eloquence,  he  was  in  his  language  intelligible  and  strong, 
without  ornament  or  elegance.    sA  mind  by  nature  pene- 

»  Loi'd  advocate  of  ScotTand 
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trating,  briUi&nt,  and  inventive,  formed  and  refined  by  era-  ohap. 
dition  and  by  literary'  society,  sharpened  and  invigorated  ^^.,^,,1^ 
by  professional  occupations,  and  enlarged  by  political  stu-  ^^7^ 
dies  and  pursuits';  an  eloquence  that  he  could  adnaira'bly 
vary  to  the  occasion,  and  exhibit  either  in  argumentative*' 
force^  logifcar  subtlety  apd  skill,  or  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  rhetoric  and  th«  graces  of  persuasion,  rendered 
"Wedderburne  a  valuable  accession  to  any  cause  which  he 
chose  to  support*.  For  masculine  energy  of  intellect,  f^rce  ' 
devoid'bf  Ornament,  and  exhibiting  itself  in  efforts  direct, . 
simple,  and  majestic  Thurlow  stood  eminent.  Lord 
North  was  equally  remarkable  for  pleasing  and  varied 
vrie  and  humour,  classical  taste,  erudition,  and  allusion,  as 
for  dexterity  of  ar^iment  and  felicity  of  reply.  On  the 
other  side  were  arrayed^  thd'  patriotism  and  solidity  of 
Dempster'lfttid  Saville ;  .the  industry  and  colonial  infor- 
m^ion  of  Pownal ;  the  colloquial  pka'santry,  vivacity,  and 
classical  erudition  of  Wilk^S';  the  animated  declamation 
of  Barre ;  the  quick  apprehension,  commercial  and  poli«  • 
tital  knowledge,  of  Johnstone  f  and  the  constitutional  prin* 
dpTbs,  legal  precision,  readiness,  acuteness,  and  vigour,  of 
Dunning,  Above  these,  rose  the  extensive,  accurate,  and 
multifarious  knowledge,  the  abutidant  and  diversified 
iftiag^ry,  the-luminous  illustration  and  rapid  invention  ;  the 
reasoning,  dilated  or  compressed,  digressive  or  direct,  dis- 
jointed or  continuous,  which,  if  not  always  pointedly -con- 
vhicing,  never  failed  to  be  generally  instructive';  the  compre-^ 
hensive  views  and  philosophical  eloquence,  of  a  Burke.  A 
senator  wafc  now  rising  to  the  first  rank  in  the  first  assembly 
of  the'>Rrorld,  who  must  have  held  a  very  exalted  situation  in 
any  convention  of  statesmen  and  orators  recorded  in  histo- 
ry, this  was  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age  he  had  become  a  member  of  parliament,  and  young 
as  he  was,  distinguished  himself  among  the  many  eminent 
members  of  the  house,'  and  was  at  first^one  of  the  ablest 
supporters  of  administration*  The  facility  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  a  new  question,  and  cdmprehend- 

-  y  He  wa«  ^o  intimate  friend  of  Smith,  Bobertsou,  and  Per|>ii!vOn,  »nd  tht^ir 
cotemporaries,  in  their  early  years ;  and  ciiitivate<l  an  actjuaiMtancc  villi  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  his  more  ad  vane  eel  i  tc. 

z   the  judicial  maxims  and  charactitr  of ,  W«dd«$rburne  will  appeai'  in  Ut« 
{hird  and  the  succeeding;  yoliime. 
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CHAP     ed  with  such  force  of  judgment  the  strength,  weafkness, 
and  tendency,  of  a  proposition  or  measure?  his  powerftd 


1774.  argurtrentationv  his  readittesb  of  the  moit  ^appropriate  sig- 
nHicai^t,  and  energetic  Ismguage,  soon  r^lidered  him  con- 
spicuous ;  while  his  daily  and  obvious  improvement  sbov* 
cd  that  hfs  talents  had  not  then  nearty  reached  "the  pifntiacle 
at  which  they  were  destined  to  arrive;  Since*  he  joi&ed 
opposition,  his  talents  and  exertions  appeared  more  potest 
and  formidable  than  even  had  been  expected/ 

In  the  house  of  peers,  the  chief  supporters  of  admini- 
stration were,  lord  Hillsborough,  a  tt^leman  of  sound 
judgment  and  official  experience ;  earl  Gowcr,  a  peer  of 
good  character  and  extensive  influence,  li^ho  in  the  mine* 
rity  of  the  duke,  headed  the  Bedford  paity;-  and  the-  earl 
of  Sandwich,  acute  and  inteltigent'as  a  senator,  but**  judi- 
cious spealrer  rather  than  a  splendid  orator.  The  only 
peer  of  trAnscendent  g^niu^  who  joined  ministers  in  she 
coercive  system,  was  lord  Manafield ;  a  pert(M)age  very 
•  eminently  distinguished  forftbilities  and  erudition,  smd  for 
argumentative,  refined,  and* persuasive  eloquence;  but  die 
fame  of  this  illustrious  senator  was  principally  founded 
upon  his  oratorial  and  judicial  powers  and  efforts,^,  afid 
dt-rived  little  accession  from  his  counsel's  as  a  statc^mao. 
The  most  distinguished  peers  who  were  initnical  to  the 
coercive  system,  were  the  mmquis  of  Rockingham,  whom 
we  have  viewed  as  minister;  the  duke  of  Richmond^  .a 
nobjeman  of  respectable  abilities,  active,  indefatigaible, 
and  ardent-;  lord  Shelbume,  whom  we  have  seen  as  secre- 
tar}'  of  state,  distinguished  for  extent  of  general  knowledge, 
and  peculiarly  marked  for  his  extensive  views  of  tWe  reci- 
procal relations,  commercial  and  political,  of  EUxrof>eftn 
states ;  lord  Camden,  the  great  bulwark  of  Englhh  tew, 
profoundly  versed  in  our  constitution,  with  that  mild, 
clear,  and  nervous  eloquence,  which  ift  thefir^  oftd  effica- 
cious instrument  <9f  wisdom  ;  and  lastly,  in  himself  a  host, 
the  earl  of  Chatham. 


a^A  pAvt  of  thh  acemtnt  is  taken  ivith  oon^erable  variatioBB  firms  the  Ule  of 
fiurke,  first  edition,  p   210  to  218.  ' 

b  The  reafler  will  fin<i  r  character  of  this  great  tiian  in  the  DarratiTe  of  the 
year  1788  ;  for  the  judicial  part  of  which  I  am  chiefly  indeble<>  to  A  g««itleiua& 
of  kigh  eminence  for  literary  and  legal  erudition. 


nrsms  w  emmm  m.  ^^^ 

SvKVETtuG  asd  exuminkig  die  prii^iip^  aclort  on  ihe    chap. 
^*mid  political  di^atre^  the  reader  may  perceive  that^  both     ^^^' 
lor  and  against  minis^era,  tbete  was  a  conateUauon  of     ^^^^ 
dbtliikfl  ;  bitts  '^  oppBsition,  the  highest  taleats,  aad  tim 
nost  approved  ^'Syiadoni.    .  ^  sr 

On  the  30iAi  of  November  the  new  parliament  met*  Meeting  oi 
His  m^estyV speech  stated'  to*  the  houses,  that  a  daring  ^nt' 
spirit  of  resistance  and  displ>edience  to  the  laws  still  ^^"^^ 
tinhappUy  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay^  and  had  in  divers  parts  of  it  broken  forth  in  fresh 
violences  of  a  criminal  nature  ;  but  these  prooeedings.  had 
Veen  eountenanced  and  encouraged  in  others  of  the  colo* 
i^s^and  unwaraaiitable  attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct 
the  commerce  csf  this  kiilgdom  by  unlawful  combinations : 
such  measures..,  however,  had  been  employed,  as  were 
judged  most  efiectual.for  narryiog  die  acts  of  the  preceding 
session  itito  easeoution,  protectiffg  commerce,  an4  restoring 
and  preserving  order  and- good  government  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts.  It  exfiresaed  his- majesty^  resolution 
to  withstand  every  attempt  to  .diminish  the  authority  of 
patiiament  over  the  dominions  of  the  crown ;  the  maiii* 
tenance  of  which  authority  w4s  necessary  for  the  dignity 
and  welfare  of  the  British  empire :  it  stated  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  king  at  the  restorationof  complete  tranquillity 
to  &nrope,by  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ;  and 
«onekided  with  recommending  firmness  and  unanimity  in 
parliamentary  proceedings.  Avowing  the  taxation  of  the 
eolonies  to  be  an  essential  right  of  the  British  legislature, 
and  that  the  late  acts  must  be  executed,  the  speech''  decla- 
*redy  that  no^regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents which  bad  produced  a  confederation,  of  the  colo- 
nies, abd  that  ministers  were  not  moved  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  'America  to  deviate  from  the  plans  of  the  former 
session*  While  die  speech  demonstrated  the  intentions  Address. 
of  government,  the  address^  carried  hy  a  great  majority 
(though  not  without  strenuous  opposition,)  manifested 
that  the  new,  like  the  old  parliament,  was  resolved  to  per- 
sist in  taxing  British  subjects  without  their  own  consent; 
establishing  in  some  colonies,  systems  of  polity  different  ^ 

e  See  State  Papers,  Nov.  80,  1774. 
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CHAP,  (torn  the  Brkiah  oonstitutton ;  panishmg  diode .  wh6  had 
^^  never  been  tried,  and  ordaining  trials,  diffetent  in  princt- 
pie  and.  mode  from  those  ^rfaich  aye  recognized  by 
onr  laws ;  it  proved,  ako  that  the  new  parliamtot  esteem- 
ed the  representations'  of  the  .colonists  "undesiirvhig-  of 
regiEird.  The  addr^s,  indeed,  sanctionied  tiie  'general 
policy  of  ministers :  and  the  parliaixkeiit,  at  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  its  deliberative  proceedings,  tinequivocaRy 
etrinced  its  determination  to  tread  in  th<^  steps  of  the  for- 
■ier«     The  opposition   speakers   exhorted   leglskitiite  ^ 

mVESTIGATE    FACTS  BEFORE   THET  PKOCEEDEO  TO^  JUDG-' 

M£NT ;  and  not  to  pledge  themselves  implieidyto  follow 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  without  fully  exami-> 
ning  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  awbedf  and  the  effects 
which  their  acts  had  produced  and  were  producing. 
Having  moved  for  a 'communication  of  all  the  intelligence 
that  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  respecting  America, 
and  the  motion  being  tl^^gativad,  they  affirmed,  that  as  the 
ministers  and  former  parliament  had  passed  sentence  with- 
out Uiking  cognisance  of  the  case,  tiie  present  parliament 
was  pursuing  the  same  plan.  They  next  proceeded  to  the 
consequences,  as  they  had.vorified  or  falsified  the  predic- 
tions of  ministers  ;  contended,  that  whereas  his  msijesty^^ 
counsellors  had. prophesied  that  the  proceedings  respecting 
Boston  would  strike  terror  into  America,  they  had  really 
combined  into  otie  party  all  the  colonists,  though  before 
divided  and  detached;  and  that,  instead  of  frightening 
them' severally  into  submission,  they  had  compelled  them 
jointly  to  resistance.  In  the  house  of  lords  a  very  strong 
protest  .was  made,  which,  after  stating -the**evite  of  the 
ministerial  system,  added  the  foUowingVbrdst  **  it  affords 
"  US' a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  disposition  of  the  lords 
•"  in  the  Yir^fi^^ni  p^rliwaxtxit^  when  we  see  the  hou^e^  under  the 
'^  pressure  ef  so  severe  and  ^tinifornt  an  expefiencey  again 
'  *'^.  ready  y  without  any  inijutry^  to  countenanc.ey  if  not  49 
"  adopts  the  spirit  of  the  former  fatal  proceedings.^^ 

Viewing  the  conduct  of-  minisory  as  to  utility  of  ob- 
ject and  justness  of  principle,  the  historical  reader  may  pro- 
bably have  formed  some  judgment  of  the  character  of  their 
policy ;  he  has,  in  the  immediately  subsequent  acts,  a  farther 
opportunity  of  estimating  their  qualifications  by  the  means 


RI^GH  01^  GBORGaErlll.  *  »    5|^ 

wbkh. they  employed*  *  To  coerce  America  wa*  the  xieter^  CHAP, 
minatioii  of  minifttry  and  tbe  Icgislaiurc.  If  coercion  ,^ll^^^ 
miist.be  used,  n  stronger  f<drce, 'it  was  iiaturaHy  oEpected,  ^jj^ 
wauLi  be  demanded,  tlian  thut  which  w^a  reqomi^m 
times  ^f  isaaqttlllity ;  bu^  when  the  supplies  came  under 
conai4«ration,  ministers  prdposed  to  diminish,  instead  of 
in^reasings  baib  s(^a^«Iaai}  ibircea ;  and  required  seven- 
teen thousand  tr€>opSf  instep  of  eighteen  thousand,  and 
sixteen  thousand  seamen  instead  of  twenty  thousand*  Oo 
tlus  suj:^ectv  opposition  charged  ministry  with  an  intentisNi 
of  dehi^tng  the  people  to  war,  while-  they  pretended  to 
c^xpect  peace  ;  but  that  the  hoetilities,  which  they  depreca- 
ted as  ruinous  in*  themselves,  would  be  rendered  still  more 
£itally  de5trilGtj«e*>by  defective  preparation :  there  was 
(they  ^id)  either  inadequacy  of  farce  to  the  end  propo- 
sed^ or  f^ble  and/t,ptiuy  arti£c»  to  conceal  obvious 
intentions.'^  '  .;......■ 

:   Ever  since  the  debate  on  the  a^^ress,  great  indecision  indeeoieii 
bad  appeared  in^the  conduat  of  tte  minister.     He  studio  te^/'"^' 
ously  avoided  any  farther  discussion  on  American  politics^ 
and  frequently  absented  hiaxself  from  the  house.      From 
these  circumstances  it.  was  conjectured,  that  he   did  not 
fully  <:oncur  in  the  coercive  system  j  and  this  hypothesis 
W[as  .by  no  means  inconsistent  with,  either  his  known  dis^ 
{Position   or  abilities.     It   was  presumed^  that  a  man  of 
such  a  conciliating  temper,  and  whose  first  ministerial  act* 
had  been  concession  to  appease  the  colonies,  could  really 
be  no  &iend  to  violent  and  irritating  measure's  ;•  arid  that  a 
statesman  of  his    undoubted  talents  could  not,  from  the 
dictates  of  his  Q^n   understanding,  devise  or  recommend, 
suich  acts.^     Lord  .North,  it  was  iioiagined  could  not  long  Character 
be  so  completely  deceived  as  to  fact,  and   erroneous   in  q^^o^****^ 
argument,  as   the   proposers  of  the  ministerial  measures  North. 
appeared.     Besides,  it  was  supposed  that  his  inteHect  was 
too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  liberal,  to  possess  that 
contemptible  obstinacy   of  character  which  is  incident  to 
men  at   the  same  time  weak  and  vain,  who  adhere  to  a. 

•  •      » 

d  See  (he  speeches  of  0]>positioQ,.in  Debrett's  ParlmmeDUry  liebates  in  De- 
ceinber  1774 ;  especiaUy  or  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  committee  of  supply. 
e  3ee  the  aocount  of  {mrlnmient  1770,  vol.  i. 
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Cif  AP.    0an,  not  because  k  is  proved  to  be  right,  bat  because  they 
^'^  •      bad  once  favoured  its  adoption.'  * 


^jj^  Tk5  theory  tif  an  interior^ cabinet  wai  revived  ;  stod 

Opinions     it  was  asserted,  that  lord  North,  tlicfugh  ostensibly  minift- 

eran/effil  *<^**f  ^as  Tcally  compelled  to  obey  the  didtates  of  a  secret. 

ciency.       JTMito.       Having,   however,  no  satisfactory'  evidence  that 

such  a  cabal  existed,  nor  that  an  ab(6  and  est)inable  nobk- 

,    man  submitted  to  such  a  disgraceful  manci^tton,   I  can* 

not  record  conjecture  as  a.  historical  truth,  and   roust  nar- 

rate  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted  by  lord  North   as 

bis  own,  because  for  them  he  declared  himself  respetiaible. 

Until  the  Chrismas  recess,  the  minister  continued 

to  abstain  froQi  giving  any  determinate  opinion  concerning 

.    American  affairs.      During  the  adjournm6iity  the   North 

American  merchants  of  London  atid  Bristol,,  having  more 

dee])ly   considered  the    consecjuences   resulting   to   thetf 

trade,  were  seriously  alarmed  ;  as  were  also  the  maeufac* 

turers  of  Birmingham',      Meetings   were  called,  and  ^^i- 

tions  to  parliament  were  prepared  by  these  bodies,  rcpre- 

senting  the  great  losses  which  they  had  sustained  from  the 

suspension  of  traffic,  the  immense  sums  due  from  America, 

f  It  hns  been  very  often  .asserted,  snid  by  tMnj  believed,  Uwt  loi*d  Nortk 
firi^innlly  was,  and  aJM  ays  continued  in  his  private  sentiment,  inimical  to  the 
American  war ;  although  he,  a»  prime  minister,  in  ev^  measure  of  oarr^ing 
it  OR,  iiicuiTed  the  chief  resnonsibility.  'I  hia  opinion,  as  an  historian,  I  hare 
not  documents  either  to  confirm  or  refute  with  undoubted  certainty  To  those 
%ho  would  confine  themselves  to  coiTiparison  of  the  plans  and  coiiduet  otgovern- 
nieiit  (luring  that  awful  period,  with  the  talents  often  displayed  by  his  lordship, 
the  conjecture  may  n]>pear  pi'obable.  But  persons  who  take  a  eandid  view  of  the 
respecUiiile  and  ein:iniable  moral  qualities  of  the  prime  minister,  will  hesitate  ja 
justif}  iii^  his  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity  ;  they  will  sooner  admit  that 
a  man  o4' genius,  literature,  and  political  knowledge,  reasoned  talsely  and  aeted 
unwisely,  than  that  a  man  of  moral  rectitude  acted  In  dejibierate  and  lasting 
oj)\>osition  to  his  conscience,  thereby  involving  his  country  In  misCoitthie.  At  the 
aame  tine,  t  ant  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  thii'd  hyiiathesis  possible,  and  by 
'  many  believed,  if  not  by  some  "known  to  be  true.    The  opii)ion  in  question  rather 

vhan^esthe  situation  than  degrades  the  character  of  lord  North,  hy  4»pteisent- 
inghimas  merely  his  majesty's  hrst  commissioner  of  the  treasury'  and  cbancellcn.* 
of  the  exchequer,  instead  of  the  ]»rime  political  coansellor  Persons  of  very 
constch^rable  resiiectahittt^,  of  very  high  veneration  for  the  jchai'alster  of  loud 
North,  and  who  with  iaviolable  fidelity  adhered  to  htm  in  eveiy  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  have  given  thair  opinion,  that  he  was  not  really  minister,  hut  tke  ofll- 

.  fiiai  executor  of  positive  coniniands*  1  am  aw  are  also,  that  in  this  assertion  they 
are  said  to  proceed,  not  merely  on  general  inferences,  but  on  specific  evidence. 

^  Vrcnu  the  nature  of  the  a  L  i .  E  OB  d  D  o  c  c  m  e  i^  t  s,  1  know  well  that  if  they  exist, 

"  they  canuot  at  present  be  made  public.  If  the  truth  ot  this  accoujit  were  esta- 
blishcdjfve  should,  indeed,  have  to  consider  "his  lordship  as  officially  obeying  or- 
ders, hut  not  us  voluntarily  profiesing  oounsels:  tliis,  perha^  mi^t  excuse 
him  »<«  the  servant  of  a  master,  but  would  not  be  sufficient  to  acquit  him  as  mein- 

'  ber  of  a  fleliberative  assembly.  Even  in  this  last  vi^w,  palliations  might  be  found 
to  apologize  to  thy  indulgent,  though  it  mi^^ht  be  more  difficult  to  discover  facts 
and  jirguDients  which  would  satisfy  the  rigidly  just. 
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atid  tKe  ruin  that  must  accrue  to  them  unless  intercourse    CHAP. 

XIV" 

should    be  speedily  reopened  with  the  colonies.       They  y^p^-^ 
were  presented  as  soon  as  parliament  met ;  and  also  peti-      ^^^ 
tions  from  various  other  bodies  and  parts  of  the  kinffdom.  Petitions 
The  Wesc  Indiar  merchants  and  planters  stated  how  deep-  from  Ame- 
ly  they  weje  concerned  in  this  dispute,  as  the  sugar  islands  Ameri^n 
not  only  drew  a  great  part  of  their  provisions  from  Amcri-  merchants 
ea,  but  were  supplied  with  lumber  from  thence,  for  which  menf  and' 
they  bartered  their  rum  and  sugars  ;    so  that  an  interrup-  ^^®^o8» 
tton  of  the  intercourse  between  the  British  American  con- 
tinent and  those  islands,  was  likely  not  only  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  the  means  of  sending  their  produce  to  Europe, 
but  to  cause  a  great  body  of  people  to  perish  for  want  of 
sustenance.       The  various  petitions  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  house ;  but  from  the  little  attention  that 
was  paid  to  them,  it  was  called  the  committee  of  oblivion. 
The  petition  from    the,  congress    to   the    king  had  been 
transmitted  to  London  ;  his  majesty  refused  to  receive  it 
from  a   body  of  which   he  ^ould  not    acknowledge   the 
legality,  but  referred  it  to    parliament*     On  the  26th  of 
January,  sir  George  Saville  presented  a  petition  to  the 
house  from  three  American  agents,  praying  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject  of  the  petition  presented  by  them  from  the 
congress  to  the  king,  and  which  his  majesty  had  referred 
to  the  house.      A  hearing  was  refused  by  the  commons  on  elTwithout' 
the  same  ground,  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  that  »  liearing. 
petition    without   acknowledging   the    authority    of    the 
meeting. 

The    opponents   of   coercion   now    received    a  rein-      1775. 
forcement  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  political  wisdom,  by  ^^^ 
the  appearance  of  lord    Chatham  in  the  house    of   lords,  though 
after  an  absence  of  several  years.     That  illustrious  states-  wkh^nfir- 
man,  who  had  carried  the  prosperity  and  rfory  of  his  coun-  "»J*»e8,  re- 
try  to  so  exalted  a  pitch,  now  leit  the  sick  room,  that  he  the  house, 
might  try  to  avert  the  evils  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
from  the  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  erroneous  policy  of  his 
successors  in  administration.      Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  American  department,  having  laid  sundry 
papers  before  the  house  relative  to   the  state  of  affairs  in 
America,    lord   Chatham  moved  an  address  to  the  king 
-      Vol.  L  .     X  X  X 
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CHAF.  for  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston*  The  speech  ibat  ia- 
^^^^^  tnxluced  the  motion  was  replete  with  Chat  forcible,  biilii- 
1775^  ant,  and  impressive  eloquence,  which  during  forty  years 
Ills  iotro.  iiad  delighted,  instructed,  and  astonished  pariiamcnt* 
al^^S,  **  The  Americans,  (said  he,)  sore  under  injuries  and  irri- 
^^tated  by  wrongs,  stript  of  their  inborn  rights  aiid<dcar« 
^  est  privileges,  have  resisted  oppression,  and  entered  into 
^confederacies  for  preserving  their  common  liberdes. 
'^  Under  this  idea,  the  colonist  have  appointed  men  com- 
^^petenttoso  great  an  undertaking,  to  consider  and  advise 
^*  the  most  effectual  means  for  maintaining  so  inestimable 
^*  a  blessing*  Invested  with  this  right  by  the  choice  of  a 
'^free  people,  these  delegates  have  deliberated  with  pm- 
*^  dence,  with  wisdom,  and  with  spirit ;  and,  in  conse- 
^*  quence  of  these  deliberations,  have  addressed  the  justice 
^^  and  the  honour  of  their  country*  This  is  their  fault,. 
**  this  is  their  crime  ;  they  have  petitioned  for  that,  with- 
^^  out  which  a  free  people  cannot  possibly  exist*  Much 
^*  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  authority  of  parliament* 
^*  Its  acts  are  held  up  as  sacred  edicts  demanding  impli- 
^^  cit  submission,  because,  if  the  supreme  power  does  not 
^^  lodge  somewhere  operatively  and  effectively,  there  must 
^^  be  an  end  of  all  legislation*  But  they  who  thus  argue, 
^^  or  rather  dogmatize,  do  not  see  the  whole  of  this  ques* 
^^  tion  on  great,  wise,  and  liberal  grounds*  In  every  free 
^*  state,  the  constitution  is  fixed,  and  all  legislative  power 
^^  and  authority,  wheresoever  placed,  either  in  collective 
^^  bodies  or  individuals,  must  be  derived  under  that  esta- 
"  blishcd  polity  from  which  they  are  framed.  Therefore, 
*^  however  strong  and  effective  acts  of  legislation  may  be 
^^  when  they  are  formed  in  the  spirit  of  this  constitution, 
*'yet  when  they  resist  its  principles,  or  counteract  its 
^^  provisions,  they  attack  their  own  foundation  ;  for  it  is 
^the  constitution,  and  the  constitution  only,  which  limits 
^^  both  sovereignty  and  allegiance.  This  doctrine  is  no 
*^  temporary  doctrine  taken  upon  particular  occasions  to 
*^  answer  particular  purposes,  it  is  involved  in  no  metaphy* 
*^  sical  doubts  and  intricacies,  but  clear,  precise,  and  de- 
^'  terminate  :  it  is  recorded  in  all  our  law  books  ;  it  is 
*'  written  in  the  great  volume  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  essential 
**  and  unalterable  right  of  Englishmen,  and  accords  with 
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"  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy,  which  nei*  cHAP. 
**  ther  armed  force  on  the  one  side,  nor  submission  on  the  ^  ^^L  a 
"other,  can  upon  any  occasion  eradicate.  Dreadful  will 
**  be  the  effects  of  coercive  measures*  Government  has 
**  sent  an  armed  force  of  above  seventeen  thousand  men, 
"  to  dragoon  the  Bostonians  into  what  is  called  their 
'*  duty.  Ministers,*  so  far  from  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
"  impolicy  and  dreadful  consequences  of  this  scheme,  are 
**  constantly  sending  out  more  troops,  and  declaring,  in  the 
**  language  of  menace,  that  if  seventeen  thousand  men  can*  • 
**  not,  fifty  thousand  shall,  enforce  obedience.  So  power- 
*'  ful  an  army  may  ravage  the  country,  and  waste  and  des- 
**  troy  as  they  march  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  seventeen 
**  hundred  miles,  can  they  occupy  the  places  that  they 
"  have  passed  ?  Will  not  a  country  which  can  produce 
**  three  millions  of  people,  wronged  and  insulted  as  they 
*'  are,  start  up  like  hydras  in  every  corner,  and  gather 
**  fresh  strength  from  fresh  opposition  V^^  In  this  situa- 
tion and  prospect,  he  proposed  that  a'  petition  should  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  to  recal  the  army  from  Boston, 
as  the  present  position  of  the  troops  rendered  them  and 
the  Americans  continually  liable  to  events  which  would  - 
prevent  the  possiMlity  of  reestablishing  concord.  This 
well  timed  mark  of  efFection  and  good  will  on  our  side, 
would  remove  all  jealousy  and  apprehension  on  the  other, 
and  produce  the  happiest  effects  to  both.  If  we  consulted 
either  our  interest  or  our  dignity,  the  first  advances  to 
peace  should  come  from  Britain.  "  If  the  ministers,  on 
"  the  contrary  presevere  in  their  present  measures,  I  will 
"not  (said  he)  assert  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will 
"  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  unidone.  I  have  crawled 
"to  teir  you  my  opinion  ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  the 
"  whole  of  my  experience  and  counsel  to  my  country  at 
"  all  times,  but  more  particularly  when  \t  so  much  needs 
"  political  guidance.  Having  thus  entered  on  the  thres- 
"  hold  of  this  business,  I  will  knock  at  your  gates  for 
"justice,  and  never  stop,  unless  infirmities  should  nail  me 
"  to  my  bed,  until  I  have  at  least  employed  every  means 
"  in  my  power  to  heal  those  unhappy  divisions.     Every 

'     g  See  ParliftmeBtaiy  Debates,  iwwey  SO,  \77i. 
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CfTAP.  "  motive  of  equity  and  of  policy,  of  dignity  and  of  pru- 
,^^^  ^  '  **  dence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America,  by  a 
j-75,  **  removal  of  your  troops  from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your 
^*  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  a  demonstration  of  amicable 
^*  dispositions  toward  your  colonies.  On  the^ther  hand, 
"  every  danger  impends  to  deter  you  from  preseverance  ia 
^^your  present  ruinous  measures.  Foreign  war  hangs 
''over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread  ;  France 
''and  Spain  are  watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  for 
"  the  maturity  of  your  errors."  His  present  motion,  lord 
Chatham  said,  he  had  formed  for  a  solid,  honourable,  and 
lasting  settlement  between  Britain  and  America.  This 
first  speech  of  his  lordship  on  the  ministerial  project  of 
America,  dictated  by  comprehensive  wisdom,  operating  on 
accurate  and  extensive  political  knowledge,  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  majority  of  the  house.  The  peers  who 
supported  administration  expressed  themselves  in  high 
and  decisive  language ,  they  severely  reprobated  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Americans,  and  asserted  that  all  conciliatory 
means  had  proved  ineffectual  :  it  was  high  time  (they 
said)  for  the  mother  country  to  assert  her  authority  ;  con- 
cession, in  the  present  case,  would  defeat  its  own  object : 
the  navigation  act,  and  all  other  laws  that  form  the  great 
basis  On  which  those  advantages  rest,  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  both  countries  depend,  would  fall  a  victim  to 
the  interested  and  ambitious  views  of  America.  In  a 
word,  it  was  declared  that  the  mother  country  should 
never  relax  till  America  confessed  our  supremacy  ;  and  it 
was  avowed  to  be  the  ministerial  resolution  to  enforce 
obedience  by  arms. 
His  plan  of  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority;  but 
tion  lord   Chatham,  not  discouraged   by  the  rejection   of  his 

introductory  motion,  persevered  in  prosecuting  his  scheme 
of  conciliation :  for  which  purpose  he  laid  before  the 
house  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  under  the  title  of  "  A  provincial 
*'  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  assert* 
"  ing  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending 
"  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies."  It  proposed 
to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which  had  been  passed  in  the  for* 
mer  session  relative  to  America ;  in  which  were  included 
the  Quebec  act,  and  another  law  that  regulated  the  quar- 
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terillg  of  spldiers ;  also  to  rescind  eight  acts  of  parUap  chap. 
aieiit,  passed  in  the  present  reign  from  the  fourth  year  to  ^^^' 
the  twelfth.  It  proposed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  the 
admiralty  and  vice<>admiralty  courts  in  America,  within 
their  ancient  limitSi,  and  to  establish  the  trial  by  jury  in 
all  such  civil  cases  in  which  it  had  been  lately  abolished ; 
the  judges  to  hold  their  offices  and  salaries  as  in  England, 
fuamcRu  se  bene  gesserinU  It  declared  the  colonies  in 
America  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  privileges,  franchises, 
and  immunities  granted  by  their  several  charters  or  con* 
stitutions ;  and  that  such  charters  ought  not  to  be  invaded 
or  resumed,,  unless  for  some  legal  grounds  of  forfeiture. 
But  while  his  bill  took  these  steps  to  satisfy  the  colonies, 
it  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain;  expressed 
the  dependence  of  America  on  the  parent  country;^ 
asserted,  as  an  undoubted  prerogative,  the  king's  right  to^ 
^•end  any  part  of  the  legal  army  to  whatever  station  in  his 
dominions  he  judged  expedient  for  the  public  good,  and 
ecKidemned  a  passage  in  the  petition  of  the  general  con- 
gress which  questioned  that  right ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
declared,  that  no  military  force,  however  legally  raised  and 
kept,  can  ever  be  constitutionally  employed  to  violate  and 
destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people.  His  lordship,  aware 
of  the  many  and  complicated  materials  of  his  bill,  request- 
ed the  assistance  of  the  house  to  digest,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  form  best  suited  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  subject.  He  deprecated  the  effects  of  party  or  preju- 
dice, factious  spleen,  or  blind  predilection.  Though  a 
superficial  view  might  represent  this  as  a  bill  of  conces- 
sion solely,  just  and  accurate  examination  would  discover 

h  Tlic  colonies  of  America,  it  set  forth,  have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
he,  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  subordinate  to 
the  British  parliament ;  and  that  the  kingfs  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  s])iritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  in  par- 
liament assembled,  had,  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  fall  power  and  autho- 
rity to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people 
of  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  in  all  matters  touching  the  general  weal 
of  the  whole  dominions  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  iiritain,  and  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  local  representatives  of  a  distinct  colony  ;  and,  most  espe- 
cially, an  indubitable  and  indispensable  right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for  regtii- 
latiiig  Davigation  and  trade  throughout  the  complicated  systeip  of  British  com- 
merce; the  deep  policy  of  such  precedent  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of 
the  whole  British  empire ;  ami  that  all  subjects  in  the  colonics  are  bound,  in  duty 
and  allegiance,  duly  to  recognise  and  obey,  (and  they  ai-e  hereby  required  so  to 
d())  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  sujjcrintendmg  power  oi  the  pariia- 
meat  of  ijireat  )*)ritaiu* 
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CHAP,    it  to  be  also  a  bill  of  assertion.     This  proposiuon  imder- 
^'     went  a  great  diversity  of  discussion  :  the   variety  and 


1775.  multiplicity  of  important  objects  comprised  in  it  were 
alleged  to  be  much  too  numerous  for  being  the  subject  <rf 
one  act ;  each  of  the  objects  deserved  a  separate  consi- 
deration, and  ought  to  be  investigated  with  the  most  scm- 
tinizing  accuracy*  The  '  ministerial  lords,  were  indeed 
extreihely  violent  in  opposing  the  bill;  they  asserted,  diat 
it  granted  to  the  Americans  whatever  diey  wanted,  wkh« 
out  securing  the  rights  of  the  British  legislature.  The 
colonists  had  manifested  a  rebellious  and  hostile  dispo* 
sition,  and  it  would  be  grossly  impolitic  to  make  conces- 
sions to  subjects  who  had  shown  a  resolution  to  revolt. 
In  their  strictures  on  the  bill,  some  ministerial  lords,  with- 
out regarding  the  character,  age,  and  services  of  its  illus- 
trious author,  indulged  themselves  in  petulant  personali- 
ties, which  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  rouse  the 
generous  indignation  merited  by  that  folly  which  wantonly 
provokes  superior  power.  He  again  predicted,  that  so 
violent  a  system  would  drive  America  to  a  total  separation 
from  Great  Britain:  foreign  rivals  were  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  government  with  the  most  vigi- 
lant attention,  and  entertaining  sanguine  hopes  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  power,  and  the  dismemberment  ef  our  empire, 
through  the  incapacity  and  infatuation  of  our  ministers; 
though  cautiously  forbearing  interference,  until,  by  perseve- 
rance in  our  ruinous  plan,  the  colonies  were  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  country.  Such  were  the  con- 
clusions and  predictions  of  consummate  wisdom* ;  but  they 
were  disregarded,  and  the  propositions  for  terminating  the 
is  rejected,  dissensions  between  Britain  and  America  were  rejected  by 
a  great  majority. 

The  house  of  commons  breathed  a  spirit  of  coercion 
no  less  vehement  than  that  of  the  house  of  peers.  On  the 
3d  of  February,  the  minister  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  detailing  the  acts  from  which  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  assertion :  they  had  been  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  unlawful  combinations  in  other  colonies,  to 
the  injury  and  oppression  of  many  of  their  innocent  fel- 
low^subjects  resident  within  the   kingdom  of  Great  Bri-  * 
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tun  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  and  their    chap. 
conduct  was  more  inexcusable,  as  the  parliament  of  Bri-     ^^' 
^^n  had  conducted  itself  with  such  moderation  toward  the      ^^^^ 
Americans  ;    but  though  ready  to  redress   real  grievan- 
ces, dutifully  and  constitutionally  submitted  to  parliament, 
they  would  not  relinquish  the  sovereign  authority  which 
d^  legislature  possessed  over  the  colonies.     The  address 
besought  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  obedience ;  and  assured  him  of  the  fixed  resolu- 
tion of  the  addressers,  at  the   hazard  of  their  lives  and 
properties,  to  stand  by  his  majesty,  against  all  rebellious 
attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  and  those  of  the 
two  bouses  of  parliament.     This  was  a  very  momentous 
motion,  the  fate  of  which,  it  was  foreseen,  must  in  a  great 
measure  determine  whether  there  would  or  would  not  be 
a  civil  war  ;    for  were  the  provincials  declared  to  be  re- 
bels, it  was  very  probable  that  they  would  be  hurried  to 
actual  revolt*      The  address  met  with  strong  opposition  ; 
Mr.  Dunning  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Americans 
were  not  in  rebellion,  and  supported  his  assertion  by  an 
appeal  to  legal  definitions,  which,  he  contended,  did  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  acts  in  Massachusetts.      The  address  ^n""[^" 
to  the  sovereign  contained  a  charge  against  fellow  subjects  the  con. 
that  was  not  true,  and  asked  him  to  prosecute  a  crime  l^ricat^ 
which  had  not  been  committed.     Mr.  Thurlow,  the  attor-  ^e«»y» 
ney  graeral,  affirmed  that  the  Americans  were   traitors 
and  rebels,  but  did  not  prove  his  position  from  a  compari- 
son'of  their  conduct  with  the  treason  laws.       Ministerial 
members  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  both  rebels 
and  cowards ;  colonel  Grant,  in  particular,  told  the  house,  and  tbe 
that  he  had  often  acted  in  the  same  service  with  the  Ame-  coward«^°' 
cans  ;  he  knew  them  well,  and  from  that  knowledge  would 
venture  to  predict,  that  they  would  never  dare  to  face  an 
English  army,  as  being  destitute  of  every  requisite  to  con- 
stitute good  soldiers  :  by  their  laziness,  uncleanliness,  or 
radical  defect  of  constitution,  they  were  incapable  of  going 
through  the  service  of  a  campaign,  and  would  melt  away^ 
with  sickness  before  they  could  face  an  enemy  ;    so  that 
a  very  slight  force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
<:omplete  reduction.     Many  ludicrous  stories  were  told  of 
their  cowardice,  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  the  minis- 
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CHAP,    terial   members,   who  were    all  confident  that  America 
y^^^^^^^  would  make  a  short  and  feebk  resistance.     Mr.  Fox  most 
1775.      eminently  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  and  eloquence,  but  by  the  depth  of  his  saga-, 
city^   which  with  a  prophetic  accuracy  marked  the  conse* 
SSlIJ'TJr    fl^^"^^*  °^  ^^  proposed  measure*   .  It  would  create  the 
Mr.  Fox    rebellion,  which  now,  without  grounds,   was  declared  to 
SrinV"'    exist.      The  ministerial  inferences  respecting  the  cowa^«. 
Sk^***^    dice  of  the  Americans  were  founded, upon  false  ajod  futile 
premises,  and   rested  on  the  reports  of  officers   who  had 
served  with  them   in  the  war  against  the  French.     The 
provincials  had   certainly  not  behaved  with  that  uniform 
valour  which  was  displayed  by  the  regular  troops,   but 
then    they  considered   themselves   as  auxiliaries,    not  as 
.  principals.     The  military  operations  were  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  British  empire  ;  whereas,   if  now  drivien  to 
war,  they  were  to  fight,  according  to  their  conception,  ibr 
their    own  liberty  and    property,  against  usurpation    and 
tyranny.      Those  persons  must  have  attended  little  to  the 
passions,  and  the  history  of  human  conduct,  who  conclud- 
ed, that  because  men  were  not  always  disposed  tofeghtvali- 
sintiy  for  others,  they  therefore  would  not  fight  valiantly  for 
themselves.     "  Peruse  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the  history  of  con- 
"  tests  for  freedom  ;  you  will  find  that  every  people  inspi.- 
*'  r^d  with  manly  virtue  enough  to  value  and  desire  Uber« 
*'  ty,  has  always  displayed  energy  and  courage  in  asserting 
*^  their  right  to  so  inestimable  a  blessing  :  the  Americans 
*'will  fight  when  inspired  by  so  powerful  a  motive."     He 
concluded  with  moving  an  amendment,   to  leave  out  all 
but  the  preliminary  words  of  the  address,  and  to  substi- 
tute after  them  the  following  :    "  But,  .deploring  that  the 
**  information  which    they    (the    papers   laid  before    the 
**  house)  had  afforded,   served  only  to  convince  the  house 
^'that  the  measures  taken  by  his  miyesty's  servants  tended 
**  rather  to  widen  than  to  heal  the  unhappy  differeuces  be- 
IteMha-  u  t^een  Great  Britain   and  America."     The  .arguments 
denbredto  and   exertions  of  that  extraordinary  senator  Wjeue.  of  litde 
,1,1^  o*- re.  avail ;  the  proposed  address  was  carried  by  a  gr^t  majo- 
*"^®^*       ty,  and  was  equally  successful  in  the  house  of  peer^.  Eigh- 
teen lords  entered  into  a  protest  against,  a  measure,  which . 
they  affirmed  to  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war  :  the  hos- 
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tite  tflMi^<6kf6  Wfts  not,  they  ^issefted,  justified  by  IHFldeiiCt  |    fill Al^. 
tte  acts  of  ^Arllflimetit  aflPeciing  Massachusetts  Bay  were      ^^^' 


ttH  gHevafices  ;  and  those  eotitinulng  unrepealed,  the  ^fj^ 
Americans  had  no  reason  to  Confide  in  general  assurances 
of  redress :  We  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  petitions ; 
^e  would  teceive  no  infcirination  but  from  one  side  ;  we 
punished  withoiit  iiiqtfiry,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
rebels  those  who  remonstrated  against  such  unjust  and 
illegal  punishment.  The  dissentients  further  objected  to 
the  address,  that  the  ilieans  of  enforcing  the  authority  of 
the  British  legislature  was  confined  to  persons  whose  ca- 
pacity for  that  purpose  was  doubtful,  and  who  had  hither- 
to employed  no  effectual  measures  for  conciliating  or  re- 
ducing the  opposers  of  that  authority.  This  protest, 
which  is  in  fact  a  deprecation  of  the  war  from  which  Bri- 
tain has  since  suffered  so  much  calamity,  concluded  With 
the  following  words  :  **  Parliament  has  never  refused  any 
**  of  their  [the  ministers]  proposals,  and  yet  our  affairs  have 
*'  proceeded  dilily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  we  have  been 
**  brought^  step  by  step,  to  that  state  of  confusion,  and  eveh 
"civil  vidlence,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  des- 
**  perat^  measures.  We  therefore  protest  against  an  ad- 
**dreSs  amounting  to  a  dechration  of  war ^  which  is  found'- 
"  tA  oh  no  proper  parliamentary  information,  which  was 
**  introduced  by  refusing  to  suffer  the  presentation  of  pc- 
*'  titibns  against  it  (although  it  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
**  Subject  to  present  the  same),  which  followed  the  rejec- 
*'  tibn  of  every  niode  of  confciliation,  which  holds  out  no 
•*  substantial  ofifer  of  redress  of  grievances,  and  which  pro- 
•*  hifseS  support  to  those  ministers  who  have  inflamed  Ame- 
"rtca,  And  grossly  misconducted  the  affkirs  of  G.  Britain.'** 
Ik  consequence  of  this  address,  his  majesty  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  commons,  intimating  his  resolution,  in  J'^^'WJ 
coitiiplismce  wkh  the  wishes  of  his  parliament  to  take  the  majesty  re- 
most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  supporting  the  just  Jugmeirt^ 
rights  of  the  crown  and  legislature,  and  that  some  augmenta-  »tion  of 
tion  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  would  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Accordingly,  an  increase  both  of  the  army  and  navy 
^as  voted  j  ^nd  reason  was  given  to  expect  that  a  greatt-r 
humber  would  be  required  in  the  <:ourse  of  the  session, 
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CHAP.   Opfiosition  insisted,  that  the  ministerial  inod#>of  settdiof^ 

^^  ^  small  bodies  to  America  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  coercion  which  they  so  madly  sought ;  their 
violent  counsels  would  drive  the  Americans  to  revolt^ 
while  their  feeble  and  tardy  preparations  would  be  inef* 
fectual  to  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances*  Mi«i« 
Sters,  in  discussing  this  as  well  as' other  questions,  formed 
their  conclusions  on  a  presumption  that  the  Ameticaas 
were  cowards ;  and  continued  to  egress  the  certainty  of 
reducing  all  the  other  colonies  to  obedience,  by  merely 
commencing  military  operations  in  Massachi»etts  Bay. 
While  ministers  were  proceeding  in  preparing  to  compel 
obedience  by  means  of  a  military  force,  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  same  by  other  means.  With  this  view 
it  was  resolved,  until  they  should  become  submissive, 
to  withhold  from  them  one  of  their  chief  sources  of 
subsistence. 

The  northern  provinces  had  derived  essential  benefits 
Bill  for  from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  In  a  country  not  very 
Sle  New"^  productive  in  corn,  a  great  part  of  the  livelihoMi  of  the 
England     poor  was  drawn  from  the  ocean;  numbers  of  the  inhabi* 

provinces     ^ 

from  com-  tants  Were  fishermen,  and  had  no  other  means  of  purcha- 
Shery.***^  sing  flouT  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  but  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  occupation.  Their  fisheries  were,  moreo^r, 
the  means  of  sustaining  a  race  of  seamen;  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  their  cargoes  to  any  port  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  were  accustomed  to  supply  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  fish  during  the  season  of  Lent.  The  minister 
thought,  that  by  debarring  them  from  seeking  so  material  an 
article  of  their  food  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  he 
should  at  length  bring  them  to  that  compliance  which  his 
other  schemes  had  successively  failed  to  produce.  He 
therefore,  on  the  lOih  of  February,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  coihmefce  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  idie 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantation,  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indi^  $.  and 
to  prohibit  such  provinces  and  colpnles  from  carrying  on 
any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  either  places 
-  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under  certain,  conditions  and  fcr 
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a*linih«d*tifliet  Ini  support  of  the  propoeied  hlB,  pliiusibh  Chap. 
arg^mentv  were  adduced :  the  AmericanA  had  refused  to  ^^p^,,^^ 
trade  with  this  kingdom,  it  was  therefore  just  that  we  1775^ 
Aoiild  not  suffer  them  to  trade  with  any  other  country ; 
the- restraints  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  their  charter; 
and  the  several  permissions  to  deviate  from  that  law,  were 
sa-many  -acts  of  grace  and  favour,  all  of  which,  when  they 
c«ased  to.  be -merited  by  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  revoked  by 
the  legislature.  The  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  w^U  as  all  others  in  North  America,  were  the 
undoubted  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  might  accord- 
ing^ dispose  of  them  as  she  pleased  ;  as  both  houses  had 
declared  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it 
was  but  just  and  reasonable  to  deprive  it  of  a  benefit  which 
it  before  enjoyed  only  by  indulgence.  The  bill,  its  fra- 
mer  proposed,  should  be  only  temporary ;  and  particular 
persons  might  be  excepted,  should  they  obtain  certificates 
from  the  governor  of  their  province  that  their  behaviour 
was  loyal  and  peaceable,  or  should  they  subscribe  a  test 
•cknowkdgiBg  the  supremacy  of  parliament.  It  was 
proper  to  include«the  other  colonies  in  the  prohibitions 
imposed  upon  Massachusetts ;  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ttcnt^  and  Rhode  Island,  bordered  on  that  province  ;  and, 
unless  the  privation  extended  to  them  the  purposes  of  the 
9(ct- would  be  defeated:  besides,  though  the  people  had 
not  broken  out  in  actual  violence,  they  had  manifested  a 
disposition ''to  assist  the  Bostontans.  The*  bill  was  very 
strongly  opposed :  its  principle  was  alleged  to  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty ;  to  empoverish  and  starve  four 
provinces^  because  one  was  asserted  to  be  in  a  state  of 
fcbelllDn.  Its  impugners  did  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
its.  supporters,  that  the  vicinity  of  one  province  to  another 
actually  in  rebellion,  is  a  just  reason  for  including  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tranquil  province  in  the  punishment.  It. 
was,  besides,  t:ruel  to  deprive  poor  wretches  of  their  hard* 
earned  livelihood,  and  the  exception  of  those  whom  the 
governor  might  think  proper  to  favour,  would  only  intro- 
duce a  scandalous  partiality,  and  pernicious  monopoly  ; 
but  the  plan  was  inexpedient  as  well  as  unjust,  and  would 
be  -extremely  hurtful  to  the  merchants  of  Britain.  New 
£ngland.   owed    thexa    a    great   balance,    and    had    no 
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cfiAt>.  odier  memit  ^  4i/»ch4rgiiig  ihe  4€Ji»tt  tfm  tiicoagb  thfs 
^-'^  fisKtry,  fi^d  (he  ^ijude  ivbich  it  cirpMitouriy  producedi  the 
fisheries  would  b«  lo^jt  jto  |i9t  aqd  iransferi^d  to  opr  mal»  ; 
(he  iDhabit^lp  pf  thp  poil^ts,  ^o.yimvent  themselves  Swm 
^t^rviDg,  must  haye  r^scourse  %9  other  eficnimticiftSy  and 
were  the  provinces  driven  to  war^  would  bec«H|«  soldiea. 
Xhus  we  provoked  rehellioo  hy  we'«et  of  unjust  ftotfe,  mi 
recruited  the  rebellious  anpy  by  another.  -  Various  pieii- 
tions  were  presented  by  |Dercba9t9  trading  to  Ameiiaay 
stating  the  eviU  of  (he  bill  ^veia.  to  OiUr  01? Q  fisheries,  as 
well  as  to  commerce  in  general.  The  e^po^ulatioos^  i^ow- 
ever,  produced  no  e0ec(,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
great  majority  in  both  houses^^  A  protest  10  thfi  hoaae 
of  peers,  after  detailing  the  varioua  objectiicma  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  this  moaavra,  cQotaiiui  the  folkMr- 
ing  very  striking  r^rmark  oa  the  conduct  of  miais^ : 
^^  That  government  ivhich  attempts  to  preserve  its^aulbori- 
^^  ty  by  destroying  the  trade  of  its  subj^Bcts^  and  by  mrdl- 
^^  viog  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  conMEoon  raia,  if 
^^  it  act  from  a  choice  of  such  means,  coofeasaa  itsdf 
*^  unworthy ;  ^f  tronfk  inability  to.  find  any  other,  admka 
^^  itself  wholly  incompictent  to  the  end  of  its  inatitution;''^ 
Thh  Af  While  administration  apf^eared  bent  on  pursuing  the 

t9r  eoneiii-  most  cpercive   measures,  lord    North   proposed   a  hurt 
^^J^   which  being  professedly  conciliatory,  astoniabed  nst  ealjr 
opposition,  but  many  of  the  adherents  of  ministers.    •  The 
bill,  however,  was  founded  w-  a  position  implied  in  the 
address,  ^^  that  there  yffi^  a  great  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
*^  cplojniest"     On  that  principle  it  had  been  declared,  that 
whenever  gny  of  (he  colop^iejs  ahall  make  a  ftoptr  appli- 
cation to  tt^f  V,e  sh^U  be  r^ady  ^  afland  thion  evev y  just; 
^^  and  reasonable   indulgence.''     He  ^erefore.  proposed, 
that  when  any  of  the  colonjea  should  proffer,  .according 'to 
(l^eir  abilities,  to  ^-ajie  their  due  proportion  towjutls  die 
common  defence  (the  aaseasagaeot  (p  be  raised.  iiBd4^r  the 


k  It  VM  OQ  the  diseusaloii  of  tbis  qaestiOD,  Gibboa  informs  os,tliat  Mr.  Fox 
$rst  iminiieited  to  pariinracnt  the  cstnorcUniay  Ibree  and  eWteuLof  hit  tatenia. 
"  The  principal  men,  both  days,  were  Fox  aod  Wedderbnrne,  on  the  opposite 
«id«s;  the  latter  displayed  hia  usual  talents:'  the  former,  faking^  the  vast  eom- 
pass  of  the  qnestion  before  Q8,  discovered  powers  tor  ragulat*  deUki^,  whic|i  nei- 
ther his  friends  hoped,  ear  hia  enemies  di-eadM."  See  Giblion's  Letter  to  lor^ 
«beffi«id»i77^  •     •       '  * 
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^flithtijiiy  of  tbe  tssefiUy  of  the  province,  smd  'to  be  dispor-  chap. 
s^S^e  by  pfttliattiei^,)  a^d  when  ^uch  colony  sfiould  ^^sp^^^^^,..^^,^^ 
fpgfga  to  provide  for.  tl^e  support  pf  it^  cjvil  goteri^ment  17^5 
.  sfpi^  ■  the  adsunistration  of  justice^  parliament  should  for- 
hfiav  >the  emi:tion  of  duties  or  taxes,  except  such  as  should 
l>^  oeeeaawry  for  the  regisl^tioii  of  trade.  It  was  frequently 
{he  is^U  of  lord  ]!forth%  measures,  both  deliberatii^e  and 
«xecMtave,  to  be  propose^  too  late  for  answering  an  end, 
Hfhtch^hey  might  have  attained  had  they  been  sooner  pro- 
pped* It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  during  m^ny 
years  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  seve- 
ral colonies  coi^erning  principles  of  government,  and 
(Other  subjects  connected  with  their  relation  to  the  mother 
foqptry  ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  easy  for  the  minis- 
far,  by  attending  ininotely  to  their  different  views  and 
f  piaiams,  to  have  ao  eifectually  kept  their  interests  separate, 
^  to  pctrveot  any  coalition.  But  the  plans  which  he  had 
lately  pursued,  ha^d  served  to  unite  in  one  mass  niaterials 
before  discordant :  from  diversity,  government  had'  dri- 
.  vea  tkam  to  uniformity  of  views.  This  scheme  of  com*  ^ 
pmn^s^s  .might)  and  probably  would,  have  been  received 
by  the  mtdcUe  and  soathern  colonies,  from  lord  North,  at 
t^e  begiiuMngof  his  administration,  and  its  reception  by  . 
«lbeni'  must  have  compelled  the  northern  republicans  at 
tlelig^  to  accede;  but  the  season  was  past.  The  minister, 
o^  introducing  his  motioi>f  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
demoi^strated  that  he  considered  his  present  plan  as  a 
deviatios  from  the  high  system  of  coercion  which  he  had 
'  before  inculcated.  He  quoted  a  variety  of  instances  from 
die  histcHy  of  this  country,  of  ministers  and  parliaments 
^^allering  their  opinions  in  a  change  of  circumstancea* 
.  The  present  systefla,  he  urged,  would  be  a  touchstone  to 
•try  Ae  sincerity  of  the  Americans  ;  if  their  opposition 
was  founded  on  the  principles  which  they  pretended,  they 
^UROtild.oomply  with  the  terms  1  if  they  should  refuse  them, 
they  must  have  been  activated  by  different  motives  from 
those  which  they  professed.  **  We  (said  he)  shall  then 
^  be  prepared,  and  know  how  to  act ;  after  having  shown 
**  our  wisdom,  our  justice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving 
**  them  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  past  faults,  and 
*^  holding  out  to  them  fitting  tertns  of  accommodation^  if 
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CHAP.  **  they  reject  them,  we  shall  be  justified  in  taking;  the 
^.^l^,,^  **  most  coercive  measares,  and  they  must  be  answerable 
irrs.  **  ^^  ^^  *"^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^®  consequences."  This  mea* 
sure  appeared  a  concession  to  the  colonies,  and  met  wiA 
its  first  opposition  from  gentlemen  who  usually  supported 
Appre-  government.  It  was  by  some  ministerial  members  oppo* 
one  paiiv  *c^>  ^s  contrary  to  the  principles  both  of  the  late  address 
too  m'uch*^  ^^^  Other  acts  of  government.  These  objections  were 
pressed  with  the  greatest  ardour  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  also 
the  partisans  of  the  Bedford  interest ;  the  former,  in  what- 
ever  he  undertook,  preferred  firmness  and  decision,  and 
disliked  the  present  plan  as  wavering  and  indecisive  ;  the 
latter,  who  had  uniformly  been  the  abettors  of  coercion, 
reprobated  every  indication  of  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The 
disapprobation  of  persons  on  whose  coincidence  he  had 
relied,  embarrassed  and  distressed  the  minister,  and  h^ 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  explain  himself,  but  without 
giving  satisfaction.  At  length,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  profes-  . 
sed  to  reconcile  the  apparent  deviation,  and /or  that  pur- 
•  pose  observed,  that  the  address  contained  two  correspon- 
dent' lines  of  conduct ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  repress  rebel- 
lion, protect  loyalty,  and  enforce  the  laws  ;  on  the  other, 
to  grant  indulgence  to  colonists  who  should  return  to  their 
duty.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  forces  had 
been  augmented,  and  the  prohibitory  system  adopted  ;  for 
the  last,  the  present  plan  was  proposed,  and  without  it 
the  restrictory  act  would  have  been  defective  and  unjust. 
B)''  this  proposition,  parliament  would  not  lose  the  right 
of  imposing  taxes  ;  that  was  a  power  which  it  expressly 
reserved,  neither  did  it  suspend  its  exercise  ;  it  manifest- 
ed the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature  to  compel  Ameri- 
ca to  provide  what  we  (not  they)  thought  just  and  reason- 
able for  the  support  of  the  empire.     Their  compliance  was 

I  This  refiDcd  d'<;thiHmn  did  not  prevent  discerning  supporters  of  lend  NorCk^ 

administrnti(m  (vou^  iv^iuiling  such  very  oppoate  measures  in  the  ti'ue  light,  as 
the  I'eader  may  observe  id  the  foHoM'ing:  extract  from  Gibhoii,  written  upon  this 
occasion  **  We  gotm  with  regai-d  to  America,  if  we  can  be  said  to  go  oiii  for 
last  Monday  a  conciliatory  niotiou  of  allowing  thr-  colonies  to  tax  themselves, 
was  introdtieed  by  low!  North,  in  the  midst  ol  lives  and  fortunes,  uar  and 
famine.  NVe  went  into  the  house  in  contusion,  every  moment  expecting  tha^ 
the  Bedforfls  would  fly  into  rel)ellion  against  those  measures.  Lord  North  i-ose 
•ix  times  to  api)ea8e  the  storm,  but  all  in  vain ;  til*  at  length  sir  Gilbert  decla- 
red for  adnii initiation,  and  the  ti-oops  all  i-nllied  under  their  proper  standard  " 
Gibbon's  Letter  to  lord  ^helfi^d,  F«fc.  ^h,  17/ S. 


tl^  only  flrouod  4>f  their  hope  to  be  reconciled  to' tbia    €HAP. 
Muntry.    ,  Rbvejtus  was  tub  subject  op  dispute  :  if  ^^^  "^ 
the  Aixkericans  oficred  a  satisfactory  cobjMribution,  their  past      ^jj^ 
offeoces  would  be  pardoned,  and  if  they  did  not^  we  should 
cooipel  them  to  do  us  justice.      Members-  who  had  dis-  !>>  another 
liked  this  motion,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  coercive,  ^^  ^^^^' 
now  became  more  favourable.     The  opponents  of  minis- 
try •  contended,   that    the  measure   was    invidious:    ^^.  It 
"  carries  (said  they)  two   faces  on  its  very  first  appear- 
t^  ,aii^e  ;  to  the  Americans,  and  to  those  who  are  unwilling 
*^  to  proceed  in  ahe  extremes  of  violence  against  them,  the 
^^  minister  holds  out  negotiation  and  amity  :  to  those  who 
**  have  joined  him,  on  condition  (said  Mr.  Fox"*)  that  he  Mr.  F«x 
^^  will  support  the  supremacy  of  this  country,  the  proposi-  T^co^s- '^ 
*'  tion  holds  out  a  determination  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  *«ncy. 
*^  that  object.     But  his  friends  see  that  he  is  relaxing,  and 
V  tljie  committee  sees  that  they  are  all  ready  to  withdraw 
^^  from  cinder  his  standard.  .  •  No  one  in  this  country,  who 
''^  is  (iucereiy    the    advocate  of  peace,  will  trust  the  spe- 
^^  ciousness  of  his  expressions,  and    th^   Americans  will 
^^  reject  them  with  disdain.    This  proposition,  so  far  from 
^^  tending  to    disunite,    would  unite,  the  Americans  more 
^*  closely;  they   would  guard  against  artifice,  as  well  as 
^^  defend   themselves  against  force.     The  minister  is  con- 
^^  tradictory  to  himself  in  his  professions  of  conciliation, 
^^  and  very  short  sighted  in  conceiving  that  they   would 
^^  impose  on  the  Americans.'' 

Ti|£  plan  was  evidently  only  a  change  of  the  mode, 
no^  a  reiiupciaiion  of  the  right,  of  levying  taxes ;  it  was 
a  half  n^easure,  an  atte^ipt  to  comproniise  the  difference^ 
when  it  was  plain,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  there  was 
no  mediu^i  between  coercion  and  abandonment.  If  the 
ministry  were  before  right,  they  conceded  by  far  too 
much,  if  wrong  by  far  too  little*  Lord  North  was 
|oa  anxious  to  please  one  party,  without  much  dis- 
plj^^sing  the  other;  there  was  a  fluctuation  of  coun- 
sels, a  mixture  of  soothing  and  irritating  measures, 
)vhich  recipr.ocally  defeated  the  effect  of  each  other.  With 
libilities  that  fitted  him  for  being  a  .  leader,  from  want  of 
firmness  he  was  too  often  a  follower  of  men  who  wer^ 
m  See  Pariiftinenttftjr  Debates,  Febratry  dOili,  trrs. 


j;3ft  tMtOkt  d#  f  life  ■ 

CHAK   ttitielf  !n<(>rMtrMriTliseir.     Whitfe  tkh  Wf  4MH  1iM»  4tilMiM( 
^  of  discussion,  he  displayed  more  de*teriir  itr  relreatiti^^ 


^^f^      than  boldness  in  maintaining  his  post*     His  conlMiatiory 
Poiinrof    pla:n  hairinr  undergone  such  niodifieatioiis  as  made  H  cen* 

lord  North  ^-        ..       ?  .      ,  ...  .       .    «  j     ^^ 

wavering    sidcrable  change  m  m  princi]de  and  tetidlrncy,  passed  tm 
f"^""*^*"*  house  by  a  majority  not  altogether  so  great  as  thote  whicM 

had  voted  for  other  pfopoaitions  of  ministers. 
ConciKnto-  Mr.  BtTRKfe,  having  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time 
iSir^ Burke  ^^  attention  to  tnquiHes  into  the  state  of  Ameriea,  and 
sromidof  "'^^^S  concluded  that  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  ctfio* 
cxpedi-  nists  would  l>e  impracticable,  persisted  in  recommending 
^"*^'  conciliation.  On  the  28th  of  March  If  75,  he  proposed  t« 
the  house  a  plan  for  the  reettabliahraent  of  coneord.  He 
forbore  entering  into  the  question  of  right,  hot  confined 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  expediency  ;  and  proceeded 
ii))on  a  principle  admitted  by  the  wisest  legislators,  that 
government  must  l>e  adapted  to  the  nattire  and  situation  of 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised.  He  therefore 
investigated  the  circumstances,  modes  of  thinlcing,  dispo- 
6itit>nsi  and  principles  of  action,  of  those  Inen  in  p^rtieu- 
lar,  the  treatment  of  whom  was  the  object  of  deliberation. 
To  ascertain  the  propriety  of  concession,  he  examihed  and 
explained  the  internal  and  external  state,  with  the  natural 
and  accidental  circumstances  of  the  colonies.  He  consi- 
dered them  with  respect  to  situation,  resources,  extent, 
numbers,  amazing  growth  of  population,  rapid  increase  of 
commerce,  fisheries,  and  agriculture  ;  from  ivhich  he  eviu* 
ced  their  strength  and  importance.  He  then  inquired  into 
that  Unconquerable  spirit  of  freedonl  by  which  the  Ame- 
ricans are  distinguished.  This  violent  passion  fot  liberty) 
he  traced  from  the  sources  of  descent,  education,  manners, 
religious  principles,  dud  forms  of  government.  He  d^^ 
scribed  the  prosperity  of  Americsi,  so  rapidly  Increased  ii 
the  course  of  the  century,  and  deduced  froib  its  advances', 
on  the  one  hand,  the  benefits  which  hadaiccrued,  slnd  would 
accrue  in  a  still  greater  di^gree  to  this  eoiitltty,  if  our 
ancient  amity  wete  restored ;  on  the  other,  their  powef 
of  resistance,  if  we  should  perseVere  in  oiir  determinatioil 
to  employ  force.  The  American  spirit  of  liberty  (he  saidij 
so  predominating  from  a  variety  of  causes,  must  be  treatea 
in  one  of  three  ways.  It  mint  either  be  changed,  as  incon-^ 
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venient  f  pr»90eiMd,  as  cmfiDid;  or  c<MB|)liefi  mUh,  as    OHAJP. 
neccMary.     One.m^sms-  of  cbaogioig  tbe  spirit  wa^,  by 
takisg  measures:  ^lo  stop  that  9prt9d^oi^  popttlattpn,  so 
alarmitig  i&tlie  comMy,;  but  atuimpte  of  this  sor4;  would 
be  totally  in^pmctieaWevand  aven  if  tbey  were  not,  wo^Id 
dhiMfiish  4he  hesefit  wtiisli  readarod  the  Golonies  vsiUiable 
to  the   mother  eoantpyw;     Ttitempovarish  ibe  colonies  11:1 
g&wmml^  and^  especially  to  arreac  the  -noble  eourse  of  their 
xn^riDe  ewterprisest  was  a  project  that  might  be  compassed;, 
but  we  had  colomes  for  no  other  puppoeethan  tabe  servi^** 
ablsB  to  IIS  $  it  seemed  therefore-  pi^eposterous  to  render 
them  mnserviceadjle,  in  order  to  keep  theoi  obedieat*   Tha 
second  mode  of  breaking  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Ame-^ 
rtcai>sv   by  prosecuting  it  as  criminal,  was  iaDpossiUe  m 
the  execution,  and  consequently  absurd   in  the  attempt* 
P^stv&tutuie  iff  the  endeatonr  to  suk^gate  a  num^ous 
atid  powetf ul  people,  ^fighting  fer  what  they  cbneeived  to 
be  their  IMierty,  Would  diminish  our  trade,  exhaust  ouv 
resources,  and  impair  our  strength,  without  making  any 
ejRectual  impression  upon  America.     From    the  eotttstft 
vri^  the  colonies,  there  v^uld  also  ensise  a  rupture -with 
European  powers,  and  a  general  war.  .  After  eiideavour« 
ing  to  demonstrate  the  policy  of  concession,  he  proceeded 
to  the  principle  on  which  he  proposed  that  the  conce^icm 
should  be  made.  His  propositions  (he  said)  were  founded 
on  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  this  kingdom  respect-' 
ing  representation ;  they  merely  followed  the  guidance  of 
experience*     In  the  cases   of  Wales^  the  county  palatine, 
Chester,   and  Durham,  their  utility  to  this  country   was 
coeval  with  their  admission  to  a  participation  of  the   Bri- 
tish constitution :  our  constitutional  treatment  of  America 
had  caused  the  benefits  which  we  had  derived  from  that 
Country.-    Before  1763,  we  had  walked  with  security,  ad- 
vantage,  and    honour;  since  that  time,    discontent   and 
trduble  had  prevailed.    '**  I  do  not  (said  he)  examine  the 
"  abstract  qoestion  of  right;  I  do  not  inquire  whether  you 
"  have  a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable ;  but,  whe» 
**  ther  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not 
"  what  a  lawyer  tells  me,  I  may  do ;   but  what  humanity, 
"  reason,  and  justice,  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  do.  By  your 
^^  old  mode  of  treating  the  colonies,  they  were  well  affected 
Vol.  I.  Zzz 
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CRAP.  *<  to  yott,  and'ifoo  derivied  from  themimiaettfte  and  rapidly 
^  ^^  increasing  advantage  ;  by  your  nevr  m€>d«i  *  they  are  ill 
affected  to  yo«i,  aad  you  have  obstructed  and  preveated 
*^  the  efldolument.  I  recommend  to  you  to  return  from  the 
^  measures  by  which  you  now  lose,  to  these  by -wbiefa  you 
^^  formerly  gained*"  From  these  arguo^Nits  Mr.  Burice 
formed  his  pacific  preposition.:'*  that  the  Amerkaas  should 
tax  themselves  by  their  own  representatives,  iu  their  own 
assemblies,  agreeable  to  the  former  uss^e,  and  to*  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Britbh  coDstitutioo  and  that  all  acts  iasposkig 
duties  should  be  repealed.  Though  a  speech  more  r^lete 
with  wisdom  was,  perhaps-,  never  spoken  in  that  or  any 
other  assembly,  yet  wisdom  was  unavailing,  and  the  con- 
ciliatory plan  was  rejected  by  men  dec^mined  on  com- 
pulsory measures. 

Mr.  flARTLET  soon  after  proposed  a  scheaae  ei  re- 
concilement, intended  as  a  medium  between  the  systems 
of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Burbe.  His  |)lsm  was,  that,  at 
the-  desire  of  parliament,  the  secretary  of  state ^  should 
require  the  several  colontes  to  contribute  to  the  general 
expense  of  the  empire,  but  leave  the  amount  and  applicar 
tion  to  the  contributors  themselves*     Thus,  on  the  one 

n  He  moved  thiptean  reflolttUons ;  of  vhieli  the  sis  first  Qontainedhis  sene- 

ffll  pfincipliis  and  plan  :  1st,  He  moved*  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of 
Great  Britai))  in  North  4m«fiea,  ooiMistin^  of  fourteen  separate  goverBtanant^ 
and  containing  two  mitlious  and  upwards  ot  free  inhabitants,  have  not  had  the 
libcrtv  ai'd  privilejre  of  electitig  and  sending  any  knights  and  hnrgeases,  or 
otbera,  to  repi^esent  them  in  the  high  court  of  parliament  iid\y.  That  the  said 
colouii  8  and  plantations  hrtd  been  made  liable  to,  and  bounded  by,  several  sub- 
sidies, pavments,  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  parliament,  though  the 
SftiU  colonies  and  ^dantaiions  have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said 
high  co.irt  of  parl.ument  of  their  own  election,  tore]»resentthe  condition  of  their 
ooantry  ;  by  lack  whereof  they  had  been  touehed  and  grieved  hj  mbsidiea given, 
gninttd,  and  assented  to  in  the  said  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
mon weallh,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace>  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  -within  the 
saute.  3diyi  'i'hat  from  the  distaoise  of  the  said  colonies*  and  from  other  eiroam* 
8la.  •  ej'.  no  methf);!  had  hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in 
parliament  for  the  said  eotoni^s.  4thiy,  That  eaoh  of  the  said  eqloaiea  hath 
vithin  itself  a  body  chosen,  in  p^rt  or  in  whole,  bv  the  freempn,  freeholders,  or 
otlwr  free  inhabitants  thereof,  commonly  called  the  general  assembly,  or  gene- 
ral court,  with  \>ower6  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  acoordiog  to  the  seve- 
ral usaj^cs  of  sMth  ci)lf»nics,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of  pub- 
lic sernces.  5thly,  That  the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts,  or  other 
bodies  legally  quidified  as  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freely  granted  seversl 
iary;e  subsidi«is  and  public  aids  for  his  majesty's  service,  according  to  their  abili- 
ties, when  required  thereto  by  letter  fi-om  One  of  his  iiiajesty^s  prindpai  secre- 
taries of  state  ;  and  that  their  right  to  grant  the,  same,  and  their  cheerfulness 
and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grants,  have  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by 
pailiament.  fithly.  That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  manner rf 
granting  the  said  supplies  and  aids  by  the  said  general  assemblies,  hath  been 
.more  n^reeahie'tothe  itihabitants  pf  the  said  eojoiues,  and  more  beMfidal  and 
ponriucive'to  the  public  servicej  than  the  mode  Of  giving  and  granting  aids  slid 
sul^sidies  in  parliaraentj  to  be  i*abod  and  paid  i  n  the  ^aid  eoloniet. 
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hand,  reqvUfttiM  «f  revemie  woiaiUL  origwute.  vidi  parlia*    chap. 
ment;  on  the  other^  colooiats  wauld  not  be  taxed  without  y^^.^^^ 
their  own  cooa^iit*     The  arguments  ^o.aften  repeated  in     1775. 
favour  of  conciliation  aad  of  .coercion,  were  employed  by 
oppositioB  and  ministry;  and,  as  before,  reason  was  over- 
born :by  numbers. 

Thi^  minister  now  introduced  a^  second  restraining  Bmforex- 
biUt  for  e]^tending  the  prohibilions  of  the  first  to  all  the  commfr- 
r^BdS^^Rg  eolgnie^  except  New  York ;  which  after  under*  jK*  p'*^^'*" 

.      .,         ,.  .  ,  ,  ,   .  Mtiona  to 

going  a  simuar  discussion  as  ^tbe  other,  was  passed  in^.a  thenuddie 
law*  Various  petitions  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  erncoto- 
pra)^ing  for  the  adoption  of  new  measures  respecting  nies.' 
America;  but  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  peti* 
tioi^  of  the  city  of  London,  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wilkes  the  lord  mayor.  In  the  usual  style 
qf  the  addresses  of  the  city  for  several  years,  this  paper 
w^  rathec  a  reinonstrance  tbap  a  petition :  it  justified  the 
t«si«(ance  of  America,  as  founded  upon  constitutiohal 
principlcQ ;  asserted  that  the  colonies  were  drivea  to  it 
by  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  British  government; 
that  the  conduct  of  Britain  towards  America  was  totallf 
opposite  to  the  principles  which  had  produced  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  accession  of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick;  and 
that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  commerce,  prosperity,  peace, 
and  welfare  of  this  country.  His  majesty  expressed  par- 
ticular resentment  at  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
this  expostulation.  A  petition  was  about  the  same  time 
presented  to  the  house  of  peers  from  the  British  inhabi*  . 
tants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  praying  the  favourable 
interposition  of  their  lordships,  as  the  hereditary  guardiana 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed 
or  amended,  and  that  the  petitioners  might  enjoy  their 
constitutional  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises.  Lord 
Cjynden  moved  a  repeal  of  the  act,  on  the  same  grounds 
that  it  had  been  opposed  in  the  former  year;  but  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived :  and  a  similar  petition  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  province   of  New  York  was   ve.fy  opposite  in  ^J*"^^,*^ 
habits  and  sentiments  to  its  neighbours  of  New  England :  Tince  of 
as  distinguished  for  love  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  the  ^^^    ^^  ' 
New  Eoglanders  were  for  austerity  and  puritannical  zeal ; 
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CHAR  ftnd  as  miirii  aiteched  t^  ttoMVtkjr^  at  the  othftta  were 
^'^'    ,  devoted  to  repiiblicaiifatti*      They  had  been   umforndf 


i7»^,  more  aoderale  Jibtts  any  of  either  the  atiiMQe  or  southern 
colonies;  in  their  i^ovtncial  assemUy,  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  congress,  and  declared  ^eir  resolunion 
of  continuing  united  to  Great  Brltmn:  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, profeas  unconstitiHional  submission,  but  staaed  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  willing  to  continue  in  aUe- 
Reprctcii.  giance.  lar  their  statement,  they  induded  various  grtev- 
theeom-  attfi^i  drew  up  a  representation  of  their  sentiments  and 
moAi,  ivishes,  comprehending  an  entreaty  for  the  redress  of  the 
evils  which  they  alleged  to  exist,  and  transmitted  it  to 
their  agent  Mr.  Burke,  desirmg  him  to  present  it  to  the 
house  of  commons.  In  introducing  this  paper  to  the 
Wuse,  Mr.  Burke  expatiated  on  the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  the  province  of  NeW  York*  In  die  m«ist  of  all 
the  violence  which  overspread  the  conttoeat,  that  cokmy 
had  preserved  her  legislature  and  government  entire;  and' 
when  every  thing  elsewhere  was  tending  to  a  civil  war, 
she  dutifully  submitted  her  C0m|daints  to  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  the  mother  country.  Their  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  house  affcH-ded  a  fair  opportunity  for  termmat- 
ing  di&reaces.  New  York  was  a  centrical  province, 
which  oould  break  die  communication  between  the  north- 
em  and  south^r4i  colonies ;  and,  by  having  that  country  in 
our  favour,  we  might  be  able  to  coerce  the  rest.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  remonstrance  should  be  read.. 
Ministers  contended,  that  the  form  of  the  address  render- 
ed its  adtrassion  inconsistent  with  the  honour^  and  dignity 
of  the  British  parliament;  for  it  avoided  the  name  of  a 
petition,  lest  it  should  imply  obedience  to  the  legislature: 
ifdismissed  the  representation  was  therefore  dismissed  unheard, 
ivnhca   .  Parliamknt  this  session  came  to  a  resolution  of  set- 

ding.  Buckingham  house  on  the  queen,  instead  of  Somer- 
set house,  and  vesting  the  latter  building  in  his  majesty 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  certain  public  offices.  The 
last  business  which  occupied  the  session  of  1775  was  finance. 
Sapplicfc  The  amount  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  was  4,307,45(rt.  and 
a  million  of  three  per  cent,  annuities  was  paid  off  at  86 
per  cent.  ;  1,205,0001.  exchequer  bills  were  discharged, 
and  new  ones   tq  an  equal  amount  issued.       When   the 
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ntaey  biB»  veoewed  Am.  wfal  2mwt,  Hm  tpeft^r  ttddres*    chap. 
sed  his  majes^,  averdng  to  the  beavincM  of  the  grants^ 
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which  nothing  but  the  partkuhur  esdfettries  of  thft  times  ^^^^^ 
could  justify  in  a  season  of  peace  :  but  assuring  this  kiug^, 
that  if  the  Americans  persisted  in  their  resistance,  the 
oammons  wHl  use  every  effort  to  maimaun  and  support  ^ 
tl^e  supremacy  of  the  legislature.  On  the  86th  of  May,  Seaaiea 
his  majesty  closed  the  session  with  his  speech,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  greatest  satis&stioa  with  their  conduct. 
He  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  ocmciliatory  propasi* 
tions  would  have  the  desired  effect  in  bringing  back  the 
Aniericans  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  ;  he  informed  parlia- 
ment, that  he  had  received  satisfactory  assurances  from 
die  n^cighhouring  powers,  of  their  amicable  dispositions  ; 
and  particularly  thanked  the  houses  for  the  mark  of  their 
attachment  lately  shown  to  the  queen^  Thus  closed  a 
session  of  parliament,  in  whifih,  notwithstanding  the  ablest 
efforts  to  effect  conciliation,  a  giMat  majority,  bent  upon 
coercion,  adopted  such  measures  as  rendered  a  war  un-  JJ^S^^'*^ 
avoidable  between  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Whii^e  the  American  cmitest  occupied  the  chief  at-  Literary 
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tenticm  oi  parliament,  it  was  also  the  prmcipal  subject-  of  andag^iikst 
political  literature.  Three  systems  of  conduct  were  pro-  e^on^o^ 
posed  by  writers  on  our  disputes  with  the  colonies^  con*  Amema. 
ciliation  supported  by  many  able  authors,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Qurke  ;  coercion,  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  writei's,  with  a  smaller  aggregate  of  ability,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  a  man  oi  no  less  eminent  talents, 
doctor  San\jiel  Johnson  ;  the  third  system  was  that  of 
Dean  Tucker,  who  proposed  entirely  to  relinquish  Ame- 
rica, in  which  that  gentleman  stood  alpne.  His  scheme 
was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  both  parties  ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  even  a  total  separation  would  have  been  more 
furtunate  for  us  without  hostilities,  than  a  plan  of  coer- 
cion, which,  after  a  long  and  expensive  war,  was  to  end 
with  that  separation  :  the  event  has  justified  the  anticipa- 
tion of  Dean  Tucker's  sagacity.  The  productions  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  these  subjects  exhibit  to  the  historical  reader  a 
olear  and  complete  view  of  what  had  been  our  policy  to- 
wards America,  and  what  had  been  the  consequences  : 
what  then  was  our  policy,  and  whajt  then  were  the  actual 
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and  probtbk  eonsequnees.  They  also  preaaAt  to  the  po^ 
litkal  philoaopher,  perspicuous  sad  forcible  reasoniDg 
upon  the  system  Wfh\fih  government  had  adopted.  Doctor 
Johnson's  essay,  manifesdy  as  it  demcnstraced  the  meta«- 
physical  ingenuity  of  its  author,  afforded  little  light  on  the 
merits  of  the  question*  It  is  a  chain  of  reasoning  upon 
an  assumption  :  the  first  porition  asserts  as  an  axiom, 
the  very  princq^e  to  be  proved,  the  supremacy  of  parlia* 
ment ;  it  attempts  to  dazzk  the  understanding,  hy  repre- 
senting analogies  between  subjects  totally  dissimilar*^  In 
politics,  indeed,  its  author  adhered  too  much  to  generali- 
ties to  be  practically  beneficial  ;  and  with  the  most  power- 
ful mind,  habituated  to  abstraction,  he  on  the  question  of 
taxation  reasoned  rather  as  an  acute  schoolman,  than  as  an 
able  statesman.  He  did  not  enter  into  that  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  cases,  which  he  employed  with 
such  powerful  and  happy  efect  in  his  critical  and  moral 
writings.  While  Mr.  Burke  and  other  authors  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  on  constitutional  principles, 
and  the  wisdom  of  doctor  JohniMm  could  not  prevent  hi^ 
peculiar  prejudices  from  operating  in  impugning  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  very  high  tory  principles ; 
literary  advocates  arose  in  their  favour,  who  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Doctors  Priestley  and  Price,  dissenting 
ministers  of  every  great  ability  and  eminence,  refining  on 
the  speculations  of  the  illustrious  Lock^,.  formed  theories 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  totally  incapable  of  being  re- 


o  In  order  to  ridicule  the  resistance  of  Ammca,  Jolinsonyflupposes  Corn- 
wall to  resolve  to  separate  itself  frotn  the  rest  of  h^ngland,  and  to  refuse  to 
sabmil  to  an  Knglish  parliament  :  holding  a  congress  at  I'ruro,  and  publishing^ 
resolutions  similar  to  those  of  the  Americans.  *'  Would  not  (he  says)  such  a  de- 
claration appear  to  proceed  from  insanity  ?"— The  cases  are  not  analogous : 
Cornwall  is  fully  represented  in  parliament ;  consequently,  could  not  have* the 
same  reason  for  resisting  our  legislatui'e :  but  if  we  were  to  suppose  parHament 
absurd  and  wicked  enough  to  make  laws  depriving  Cornwall,  without  any 
demerit,  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  Bntons,  the  Comishmen  would  have 
a  right  to  resist  that  act,  because  oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust.  As 
to  the  expe<liency  of  exerting  the  right  of  resisUnce,  the  ease  would  be  Terr 
different  between  CcMrnwall  and  America ;  Cornwall  being  both  much  weaker 
and  much  nearer  than  the  Colonies.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  that  the  wisdom 
of  Johnson  could  have  intended  the  exhibition  of  this  fanciful  analogy  to  im- 
press reasoning  men.  In  the  whole  of  the  work,  however,  he  shows,  tliat  lie 
coitsidered  the  subjugation  of  Ajnerica,  if  it  persevered  in  resistance,  as  cer- 
tain. Witli  many  estimable  and  admirable  qualities,  by  no  means  as  a  mam 
entertaibig  a  just  value  for  freedom,  he  did  not  as  a  philosopher  ascribe  t« 
'A  its  real  effects ;  he  did  not  reflect  on  the  energetic  spirit  which  issplrcfk  mRa 
frS^ttit)(flM*  what  either  is>  or  they  think  to  bei^tlieir  liberties. 
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duced  to 'practice  in  any  BOciet3r  •£  human  beings,  as  far    chap. 
as  experience  ascertains  to  us  the  qualities  and  capacities  ^^^^ 
of  man ;  and  tending,  by  holding  up  iincifui  models  of     ^j^^- 
polity,  to  render  the  votaries  of  these  writers  dissatisfied 
wiih  the   existing  establishments.       Thus  the  opposition 
to  the  plans  respecting  America,  though  hitherto  defensi- 
ble  on  constitutional  grounds^   gave  rise  to  discussions 
productive  ot  visionary  and  dangerous   doctrines,  which 
eventually 'promoted  very  unconstitutienal  conduft. 
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